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EDITOR’S NiyftcB.. 

As this is the commencement of on r Eighty-fourth Volume, and the 
Second of a new Series, our readers, perhaps, will pardon us for feeling 
some degree of pride and satisfaction while we entreat them to pass judg- 
ment on our labours. If a long literary existence have claims to public 
favour our work may make very large pretensions i and it shall be our 
, highest ambition to extend its duration by the infusion of fresh spirit into 
every department. It has generally been the custom to affix the Frontis- 
piece of every Volume to the first Kuiiiber : this has in many instances 
been attended with the inconvenience of publishing Engravings before the 
Artist has been able to do the subjects adequate justice. To prevent tliis, 
we defer giving the Frontispiece of the present Volume until it is in its 
most perfect state, and we are sure that our subscribers will approve our 
discretion Avhen they receive the admirable work of the Highest Art wliicli 
we have in preparation, It is The Lorenzo de JIedici of Michael 
Angelo,^ a specimen of Sculpture which has never been equalled, either by 
the ancients or moderns, and which has as yet never been engraved. 
Every artist wiH gige u$ credit for the taste and good fortune which have 
procured an exquisito engraving of this admirable statue for the European 
iUagazine. 

We are obliged to a Constant Header,” for his note ; we confess our 
ignorance of the fact he mentions relative to the “ Slate Dunces.” 

The following Contributions we are obliged to decline. 

Poems by W. L.— The History of the Hat— Paul Jones, tlic pirate— 
Verses on reading Mr. Bowring’s Poems— Two Poems, by Maria Anne- 
Twilight, byR. E.1, 1. — Ode to luring, by T. T.— British Liberty, by 
Onissinms, deficient in euphony— The Poems sent by M. V. 

The following are under consideration. 

A Word of London — St. Stephen’s Walbrook, &c. — Observations on 
Hamlet, by Goethe — The Three Sisters, from the German — St. Kevin’s 
Bed— A Fairie Tale— Morning, by R, E. 1. 1. 
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SIR JOHN FLEMING LEICESTER, BART. 

(jolonol of the King's Rcf^iment of Cheiihire Yeomanry Cavalry, and one of the most 
dietinguisbed Patrons of British Art. 

\'itk a Portrait, painted by Sir Jotkuaiieynotde, and engraved by J.TtumtonJ 


As we have during the last two 
years presented our readers with 
many portraits of distinguished 
Artists, who in painting and sculp- 
ture render their country illustrious ; 
we now, with considerable pride and 
gratification, present them with. a. 
portrait of one of zealous pa-^ 
tru.is of the Pine,Art»» without 
whose fostering care and liberal en- 
couragement the arts themselves 
woulcT become extinct. In com- 
merce, manufactures and agricul- 
ture, there needs noM^cenas; the 
wants of mankind and a liberal 
spirit of enterprize are always suf- 
ficient to call forth their powers, and 
to provide for their success. The 
same may be said of literature ; the 
mass of mankind arc now so en- 
lightened, that food for the mind is 
as necessary to their happiness as 
food for the body is conducive to 
their health .* hence it is that literary 
men require no patrons, the only 
patronage they seek for is in an en- 
lightened and free public. But this 
is not the ease with the Fine Arts, 
they are of later and more tender 
growtli, and stand in need of careful 
cultivation and the warmest sun- 
shine of patronage. The public 
taste, although "refining and cn- 
creasing, is at present far from being 
able to reward ourlbest artists with- 
out the aid of liberal individuals, 
who are gifted with good taste, lurge 
^' fortunes, and enlightened minos. 
Such individuals we can boast of in 


England $ an4, among the most emi- 
nent we hesitate not to name the 
subject of our present memoir, 
ancl we are happy in being able to 
, give his portrait, which will he the 
more acceptable to our readers as it 
is a specimen of the talents of one of 
the most celebrated portrait painters 
of this or any other couni^^, Sir 
Joshua ^*ynolds: The patronage 
which Sir John Leicester has be- 
stowed exclusively oh native genius 
is well known ; and his galferv of 
pictures by British artists, which he 
gratuitously and patriotically opens 
to the public every Spring, evinces 
bialiheraHty, his exquisite taste, and 
fats love for the Fine; Arts. We 
have been extremely anxious to pro- 
duce a full and accurate sketch 
of the life of Sir John Leicester, 
and we are promised an interesting 
and faithful memoir froih the able 
pen of a gehtleman, on whose ddeli- 
ty every i'eliance may be placed. It 
has proved a great disappointment 
to us that we have hot as yet receiv- 
ed this memoir, and that we arc 
obliged to defer it until next month, 
although we have reason to think 
it will arrive before our present 
number is published. This delay 
will, however, be attended with one 
great advantage; it will enable us 
to do more justice to this memoir, 
than is usual with our biographical 
sketches in general. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Love mid Reaeon, 


[■July, 


LOVE AND REASON.* 


The rear had ja»t attain’d its prime, 

Beaminflc in summer’s beauteous weather. 
When in this bright and pleasant time, 

Young Love and Reason came together. 

They met one morning in a grove. 

That meeting sure was out of season, 

J'^or what could Reason waul with Love? 

Or what had Love to do with Reason ? 

For she .was gravity itself, 

And quite averse to little cupid; 

And he, the arch tormenting cV, 

Would jeer the.maid and call her stupid. 

The morn was fresh, and both agreed 
Along the vale to take a ramble ; 

Love, sporting on, soon took the lead, 
indulging many an airy gambol. 

While Reason with a step sedate, 

A cold and calculating eye. 

Preserv'd her slow and steady gait, 

And ga 2 *d upon the changing sky. 

And as she mark’d the clouds which dew 
Across the sun and dimmed it soon, 

By. these, and other signs she knew. 

That there would be a stormy noon. 

Cupid,” she cried, *• thou urchin wild, 

“ Behold yon dark and threafning sky ; 

“ Cease, cease thy gambols, thoughtless child, 
** And let us to some shelter, hie/’ 

** Right, Goody,** cried the laughing hoy, 

“ 1 think, indeed, we’ll have a show’r, 

“ And as my botY I’ll soon employ. 

The rain might spoil its plastic power. 

So, Dame Decorum, come away, 

Yon Shady grove I think will screen us ; 
flow dark anirchllly grows the day, 

“ Pray let us share your cloak between us/’ 


* Mr. Moore has written a very beautiful allegory called Love and Hea-* 
son ” which, like every thing that Sows from his pen, displays peculiar cle.< 

gance, and sparkles with poetic fire he seems, however, to have departed 
from his creed, as ‘‘ (he bard of Venus,'' in causing Love to be subdued by 
Reason. The following little poem, in which the conclusion will be found to be 
reversed, was written tn (he spirit of imitation ; but, without the slightest in- 
lent ion of provoking a comparison : for, u who '.could bend a bow with Ulysses?*’ 





JLovc mid Ilea^on* 


Then Reason drew her cloak aside*. 

While Liove its shelter soon accepted ; 
And thus, as to the irrove they hied* 

Fast fell the rain they both expected. 

And hoarse the thunder roll’d above. 

The vivid lig’htnin^ flashed before. tkeni ^ 
And when at last they reach'd the. i^rove, 
Still louder peal’d the tempest o’er them. 

** Oh l>ame ! the shivering* boy then cries» 
** I find a sudden chillness steal 
“ Throug'h all my veins, it runs ! it fiiesf ' 
Your mantle has an icy feel.” • 


“ JLiic still, lie stpl, thou restless boy 
Reason replies, ^ nor dare complain ; 

** Thnu source of many a ^ilty joy, 

** Of hopeless pang^s and bitter pain« 

*"* Which are all sport to thee, thou elf, 

“ Oestroying wnerc thy arrows fly ; 

“ By all unconquer’d, save myself, 

**" But I wi|} vanquish thee or die!” 

j^ilhc said ; and closer to her breast. 

Her icy breast, the boy she clasp’d $ 

And as the maiden closer press’d. 

In agony the urcliih grasp’d. 

But how the thunder ceas’d to r^l. 

The lightning ceas’d to flash ; the rain 
■ Gavb way unto tiie sun’s control. 

And air was warm, and bright again. 


And nature wore a lovelier green,*^ 

The doves renew’d their ain’rous , vows ; 
Ten thousand sparkling drops were seen 
To hang upon the ncigfab’ring boughs..' 

The boy soon felt the change, he flung 
Aside the robe of Reason, then 
From her cold arms elastic sprung. 

And Cupid was himself again. 


The maiden now the young god view’d, 
(Array’d in all his native might> 

And sigh’d, and feeling half subdu’d, « . 
3he turn’d her from the datiling slg^. 

Hjut vainly still with ail her art. 

To shun his burning eye she strove ; . 
Its fire diasolv!dher icy heart, - i 

8he died upon the breast of Bovc. 



A. 



BnH$h Jlniupnttrs, 


fJuiiTf, 


BRITISH ANTIQUITIES 
No. III. 


Aftxn Romo had beconio the 
the world hy hei exten- 
sive eonqtieata, the most sucteh-sfnl 
il^eaos she could uko to innte the he- 
li^rogeneous raemberR of her empire 
was facilUy of intenouse^ between 
herself and them, lienr c the nu- 
meroitfl military roads, diveiging 
from the seat of empire to Us various 
depeodenries. The celebrated Via 
Appia led to the southern, and the 
via Flamfaia to the northern paits 
In Oormany, France, and Spain, 
Roman military roads are numerous. 

« Oreat Britain is intersected hy them. 
T^e four principal Homan ways 
which are most conspicuous in this 
country aie Watlinu-Street, I<k- 
tiield^Btreet, Brmln-Btiect, and the 
Foss-way. To these might be added 
a number of collateral toads, hut 
inferior in form and of less extent. 
Of the latter description is one 
which is omitted on all our antiqua- 
rian maps. It diverges from the 
eastern branch of the E^rmyn-Street, 
to the west oi Market Weirfiton, in 
the East Riding of Yorksmie^ and 
connects with another Roman road, 
running from Flamborough Head 
to Ydrk. It may be trai eu throuah 
the Parishes of Pocklington, Milling- 
ton, Uuggate, Wetwaiig, &.c. to the 
above mentioned road, near Uicat 
Oiiffield. 

The origin of this road seems du- 
bious, as it is differently made from 
the Roman roads; though theieis 
little doubt of Us having been used 
by the Romans. The occasional oc- 
currence of a Tumulus, of detached 
pieces of Homan ammur, and of a 
numoer of human imnes, and com- 

n r skeletons in Anfused order, 
ng been found in a tield at Wet- 
»2fang> are inductive proofs of the 
Botnans havkg used it for mURaiy 
purposes. Theife i# e^ probability of 
ita Jaytag wit awule by tbJe ParisH 
or BrlianMif thn origtnajl inhabit 
tnnts tbowt^rn parts of Tork^ 
ijtdr»| ds a ohamiel of eommuAica^ 
i losHands oiioai(^ 
s, TMiironlWW 
s mng fonnedi 
rt Rrltisb roads* 



Instead of being raised with stones» 
and cemented like the Roman roads, 
it has been excavated. The soil has 
been thiown up on each Side, and 
the chalk lock has seneil as a pave- 
ment. Another person and myself 
"dug a few feet thiongh the mould, 
which has giadually lallen in and 
covered the road, but the < hdUc ruck 
soon impeded our pi ogress, 'I’ho 
Roman loads usually run in diieet 
lines, but this follows the winding 
etnintuies of the dales. This posi- 
tion would soive the double purpose 
of a road and a trinrh, to act upon 
the deiensise against an invading 
enemy, especially fiom the lower 
parts. X|Kat it has been used foi 
imlitaiy pm poses is fuither evident 
from triple tienches having been 
made on »iie plains, through which 
It has run between the dales What 
has been iidvanced ts conoboiated 
by the opinion of Brewer, in Ins 
Introduction to the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales. “It may certainiy 
be inferred, without an unwan ant- 
able fieedoin of conjii * are, tliAt the 
eaily Britons so lamijuii ly acquaint- 
ed with the use ot c hai lots, and en- 
gaged in comiiieicial pui suits, which 
lendrred necessary a lorrespondcnce 
between the intcnoi parts of the 
couiitiy and the coast, could not 
be destitute of roa<U so carefully 
amended <i8 to assume a pennant nt 
rhaiacter. That such, indeed, ex- 
isted, and weie in many instances 
adopted by the Romans, is nnifoi miy 
admitted by those antiquaries, who 
unite the labours of local investiga- 
tion with the erudite researches of 
the etymologist.'^ This is farther 
condrined by tlie Opin^of the Rev* 
T. Leman, in the lipbry of Hert- 
fordshire. “These British roads are 
so totally distinct from the Roman 
causeways, which succupded them, 
that it is surprising somant petsoxvs 
should confound tnese worita^of the 
rude inhabitants of the island, with 
those, perhaps, of the most enlight- 
ened mtlitaiV iMttion that ever ap- 
peased in the worM j for tint British 
roads weie merely dftrtwnys, run- 
ning through the woods, oc wtnd^ 



lb23J J1 Dfmmik f 

itig on the sides of the hills, and featnro, the reason of whuhisnot 
made only for then petty conuueue knoiyu, of beiojt divided dm mg 
of eattle and slaves JJiilike the their rourse into several brauihe s. 
military labours ot their smeessors, running parallel with the bearing of 
they were hard]> evii drawn in the original road *' 
straight lines ; w(*re not regularly T* H 

atteiideel by tiimuli or bai lows , u eie Apfd 1823 

neiei iiised, and had a pteuhai 


A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT ) 


Vle'»N110«— ISIBORA* 


— ’Tvias an enchanting dieam ’—An i\oi y ihroiu , 
Inlaid with ^old and ^ems of eviiy hue. 

Rose; as bt magu, fiotn the si»rdant earth, 

Wlie tc dll nas beautiful $ upon it s it 
My own sweet Isidora, o e r whose blow 
A inytle wreath was twin*d, and on hci head 
She wore a radnnt coronet of flowe is 
Fier right hand softly grasp'd a sihtr wand^ 

Bedeck'd with rosy gai lauds; lound her form 
A glib of aAuie clung, and hti fine feet 
Were bound m siLktu sandaU — near her stood 
A smiling spirit, whom 1 deem'd a seraph, 

Widi blooming cbeeksi bright eyes, ana golden hair. 
Thiee fairy foitns approach d, or whom the first 
Flew on swift pinions to the b< auteous Queen, 

And proffer'd tier a small transparent shell 
With puiest dea-diops hll'd the spirit dash'd 
It down indignantly, and told the sylph 
That one bright teai from Isidoia's eyes 
Was worth them all The sec ond next drew near 
To her upon the throne, and gaily took 
A viole t, ne wly gather'd, from its breast 
To place in her’s the fi owning seraph then 
Snatch'd it awiy, and ask’d the tiemulmg elf 
I low she could look on Isidora's eyes, 

Yet dai^ to give her violets. The third, 

Evttlting, then approach'd the Queen's high throne, 
And at her feet display’d a half-blown tose, • 

Which the attendant spirit stoop’d to take ; 

81io held the flower beside her mistress* face, 


And smil’d to sec how the spiight stood abash'd 
Whilst ganng upon each ; the lovely hbes 
Of the sweet lose seem'd languid when compatM 

K ith the bright glow on f siaorp 's cheek. 

16 fairies ned anon, the seraph took 
A dark^bFown lock from Isidora’s han. 

The which I stole from hei extended hand* 
Press’d to my lips apet plac’d within • 

The spirit then commanded me to knn«%*> ^ ' 

Ami worship the IjiiviiiUy who sat* . 

ArrayM m Beauty, on hot riittetSlji|r 
In ^Uta adoration I heal . 

When, In 1 the vUton knd i iVdW 
Tn worship thn«» indeed^ my l»l^) 



[July, 


Dramatic Fragment. 

hid, — Dear Vicentio! tliou'rt eloquent forsootli, 

And f did play the Queen ri^lit nobly, Loyc ? 

Most nobly! and lookhl so tair,,that indeed 
You seem'd the bein^ of another world. 

Were the seven daughters of tlie Theban Queen 
But half so beautiful as thou, dear Love ! 

VYell might she deem herself Latona*s rival. 

And turn to stone when the pale jealous moon 
Destroy’d them all for envy of their beauty. 

hid — .’Twas not in envy, but injustice, Love! 

Were she now gliding on her glorious way, 

Instead of «liainh'ring in old ocean’s bed. 

You would not dare arraign her thus, raethinks. 

But what dost gaze at, my Vicentio ? 

Vic, Look ! 

Among the glowing orbs that throng so fast 
In the deep hyaline, see you not one 
Small twinkling star that looks on us awhile, 

Then vanishes again, as tlio* it left 
The bright empyrean of its native sky 
To tell rejoicing angels how we love^ 

And bid them unit the mansions of their bliss 
To witness our’s, nly Sweet ! 

hid. It hath indeed 

A pleasing errand then ! ’Tis a sweet night ! 

The skies are full of stars, which vainly strive, 

Witli the faint splendour of their little lamps. 

To emulate the glory of their Queen, 

Who sleeps with her helov’d Eodymion. • 

How soon abash’d would thousands hide their heads 
Before her radiant beauty, were she now 
To glide in splendid majesty along 
Thro’ their wide host. 

Vic, Oh I they are glorioc , all, 

And bright and beautiful ; earth too is fair. 

And all on earth most lovely — loveliest thou, 

My smiling Isidora ! How* the breeze 
Doth whisper in thy locks, and gaily sports 
Over the loose white robe that circles thee, 

As tho’ 'twere proud to revel there. 

hid. Sec now 

How swiftly it sweeps on from flower to flower. 

Throwing the iiJy’s fragrance on the rose, 

Whose sweets it steals,, and bears them blithely on 
To the blue bosom of the^viol^t. 

Making them drink each ^other’s perfunies-^tlieii. 
Commingling all. their odours, hies along 
To mix them with the air. But let us hence. 

And from tlife summit of yon lofty rock 
Mark pale Diana rising from the wave 
To claim Dominion o’er, the ihkies once more. 

Vic„ — And, when she hath ansen^ we’ll sit us down 
On the green sward to hear the bird of night * 

Pour for.th her soul in melancholy strain. (Exeunt,) 

• ^ H. Ad 


* « Peace, ho4 the moon sleeps with Endymicmt 
i, Abd^would not be distarh’d,” 

5!llAKSPE‘Ani&» 



IS2X] 


Epistles by Mavy^ Queen of ^coU* 


EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Epistle froin Mary to her Uncles. ^Fehrmryj 1507 - 
No. IX. 

Yes — I mast write to vent indi^inint ra;r<», 

Aiwl by complaint niy sense of wroiiijs assuage ! 

Hear what new injuries now niy anger fire! , 
Botliwell, the loyal subject of my sire ; 

Botliwell, my inolber’s and her orphan’s frieml. 
Prompt to obey, and faitliful to defend. 

Tins pitying soother, counsellor and guide, 

M y ill rone’s support, iny court’s acromplisb’d pride, 
Some, traitor snlyects, in rebellion bold, 

Forth to disgrace as iJarnley’s murderer hold !* 
What! he to whom 1 told each secret thought. 

Who knew by love inspir’d that conch I sough I, 
Where hapless Darnley, worn by secret grief, 

From Mary’s pardoning pity sought relief. 

Could lie, seduc’d hy hrihes and rebel’s art, 

l>are pierce his Sovereign’s thro’ her Darnley’s heart, 

Betray her confidence, her pangs disdain, 

Ami prove a life of loyal favours vain ? 
lienee, impious charge! which can’t my soul deceive 
Lies which e’en those wlio speak them <lishelieve ; 
^’liougli justice they for Darnley’s death dmuand, 

And at the awful bar bid Bolhwell stand !j- 
Y<!s — 1^ before that awful b«»r shall go ! 

But meet the bloody charge with dauntless brow. 
Confront those rebels’ hate, with loyal heart, 

Despise their cunning, ami liefeat their art. 


♦ Kvery one’s imagination was at work to guess who had contrived and 
executed this execrable deed — the suspicion fell with almost a general cuusoul 
oil Itoibwell. 

“ Two days after the murder a proclamatioii w'as issued by the Queen, ofTcr- 
ing a considerable reward to any person who should discover those who had 
been guilty of such a horrid and detestable crime.” — Uobertson^ p. 400, 

“ We now know for certain that it was Murray’s faction who murdered the 
King, and that Morton, Bothwcll, and Maitland, were the eminent characters 
who were attainted by parliament for the deed, though many inferior persons, 
indeed, and some of them innocent, were tried and punished for the same 
crime.” — Clmlmers^ p, 204. 

f “ and it was resolved to bring Bothwell immediately to trial. But, in- 

stead of cotilinifig him to any prison, Mary admitted him into all, her councils, 
and allowed a person, universally reputed a murderer of her husband, to enjoy 
ail the security, the dignity, and the power of a favourite.— /tofterf^ow, p. 40 J. 

1 cannot see how Mary could do otherwise. It was impossible, that, jnsily 
prejudiced in favour of Bothwell a.s she was by his devoted loyalty and respect- 
ful attachment, she should. for a moment believe that he was even privy to the 
murder of Durnley ; "and, iff convinced of his innocence, it was her duty to act 
on that conviction, and uphold him to the extent of her power. Besides, such 
daring was that of innoceDce — conscious guilt would have been more wary, 
1 subjoin the following simple, unaffected letter, written by Henry Kyllygrcw 
to Cecil, from Edinburgh, who carried to Mary, Elizabeth’s letter of condolence; 
and this letter is important, as it shews that Bothwell was countenanced by 
Murray^ <S'e. as well by the Queen, though accused of the King’s death 
Enr, Mug. July-, 1823* B. 



10 Epistles hy Mary t Quern of Scots, [July, 

JBut hark ! quick steps approarJi ! Oh I words most dear ! 

What tv^elcoiue news my faithful Maries bear*!* 

The triars o’er— and iiinoeehce prevails! 

While Mary’s heart its proud acquittal hails. 

My noblest subjects jnet to try the cause, 

And o’er the charge in anxious conference pause ; 

Jlut found each conscious, dark accuser Hed ! 

Thence a new I)rightness beams round Bothwell’s head : 

Nor will tlie cowards who attack’d bis fame, 

JJy jnii^ht of vaiourous deed redeem their shame ; 
jlothwcll in vain now dares them to the held. 

With truth his armour, innocence his sliield. 

'iVemhling they shrink before the high appeal. 

And all the terror guilt ran teach them feel. 

Then now shall llothwell in this welcome hour 
Receive new honours from his Sovereign’s power ; 

And when 1 go, in conscious injury bold, 

I’ln* assembled council of my realm to hold, 


Sib,— Although I trust to be shortly with you, yet have I thought good to 
write somewhat tii the mean time. 1 had no audience before this day (Sth 
IVIarch, 150(5-7), which was after 1 had dined with my Lord o< Murray, who w'as 
accompanied with my I.ord (^Imucellor (Huntley), the Karl of Argyie, my Lord 
the Laird of Livingstone (Secretary Maitland.) I found the (iueen’s 
Majesty in a dark eliamber, so 1 could not see uer face, but by her words she 
st»eincd tery doleful, and did accept my Sovereign’s letters and mcRsage in u 
very thankful inaiiner, as 1 trust will appear by her answer, which 1 hope to 
rectivc in two days, and 1 think, will tend to satisfy the Queen’s Majesty as 
inueh us this present can permit, not only for the Treaties of Ireland, but also 
the IVcaty of Leith. I’oiicUiug news, I can write no more than is writttm by 
others. I find t/reat svspiciotis^ and no proof nor appearafl^ce of apprehension. 
Yet, although 1 am made believe, I shall, or I depart liende, receive some infor- 
mation. My Lord of Lennox hath sent to request the Que* u, that such persons 
ns were named in the bill (placard) should be taken. Answer m made him, tiiat 
if he or any will stand to the accusation of any of them, it shall be done j but 
not by the virtue of the bill or his request. 1 look to hear what will come from 
him to that point. His lordship is among his friends beside Glasgow, where he 
thiiiketh biiusclf safe enough, as a man of his told me. 1 see no troubles at pre- 
sent, nor the appearanec thereof, but a general misliking amongst the Comtnuii!!!, 
and some others, which the detestable murder of their King, a shame as they 
suppose to the whole luaion. The preachers say, and pray openly to God, that 
it will please him both to reveal and revenge it, exhorting all men to prayers 
and repentance. 

Your most bounden to obey, 

H. Kyllychew.— p. 209. 

If it was wrong in the Queen to receive Bothwcll at the period mentioned in 
the above letter, surely it was equally so in the first nobles of the land ; and 
Mary could not but be confirmed in her opinion of Both well's itinocence by their 
conduct oil this occasion. 

Mary of Guise (Mary’.s mother) had pursued with her daughter the plan 
she had seen suecesstully pursued in the Royal Family of France, of establisli- 
ing ill (heCuuit a little school, of which all the members should be equally 
associated as sister pupils. For this purpose she selected four girls, nearly of 
her daughter’s age, each bearing the name of Mary, of whom the fiist was 
Mary Beaton, a noice of the Cardinal ; the second, Mary Fleming, the daughter 
of Lord Fleming; the third was Mary Livingston, whose father was puc of the 
curators of the Queen's person j the fourth was Mary Seaton, whoso father. 
Lord Seaton, was faithfully devoted to the Royal Family Benger'^s Lifo 
of it/ary, p. 55. 

These ladies were long the faithful companions of their unfortunate mistress. 
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Botliwell shall bear the symbol of commamU 
And Scotland’s sceptre fill his faithful hand.* 

But Oh ! what a^-uuy to mix with those 
Whose hearts against me base suspicions close. 

Or who by falsehood's darker power delight 
My fame, niy liope, my happiness to hlig'iit; 

Tlioug'h i their meaning still disdain to see, 

Kor own scorn’s darin^r finp*r points at me. 

Ah I could ambition’s restless. sons hut know 
Wliat thorns are twin’d around a Sovcrcif^n’s brow. 

How would they shun the desolatiiii? scene, 

* Where struts that splendid wr<*tch, a King’ or Qiieeii ! 

Yet once with joy 1 bore that envied name, 

’Twas when a child I first to Ciallia canu*, 

For, well you know, so Henry’s power ordain’d, 

My presence everywhere the slave unchain’d ! f 
Then my younii;’ licart with virtuous triumph burii’d, 

Since wheresoe’er my royal footsteps turn’d, 

Lo ! at iny sight, the dungeons op’d to day. 

Not fading flowers, but blessings mark’d my way. 

And pining captives, at my word releas’d, 

W’^ith lauding lijis my regal train increas'd. 

From wretches sav’d fnnu death my welcome came, 

For w'ant’s pale vicliins learnt to liail my name ; 

And, while their shouts arose in loud exci‘ss, 

I bless’d the rank that gave the means to bless. 

Nor thought my lips woiihl e’er deplore the dri\^ 

7 ’hat to my hand should give unbounded sway ; 

But pleas’d the learning you enjoin’d I sliared, 

And my young mind f4>r power supreme prepaml. 

Yet even tfien ’twas mine with boding heart, 

Jlack from the worhl’s vain j4»ys awhile to start, 

And leave that idoister with unwilling feet, | 

Where pure icligioii held her shelter’d scat. 

Brief! but blest hours! when, in that sacred ilome, 

With holy sisters Mary found a Itome ; 


* “ Bolhwell on that occasion carried the sceptre before the Queen, a ctremn- 
stance this which has given occasion to calumnious remark, as if the sceptre 
might not have been placed in his hand by Secretary Mai) lamb us a cause of 
censure .” — VhalnuirSf p. ‘214. 

J am sorry lo ditfer with Mr. Chalmers, but I must beg leave to observe, that 
1 tiiink it quite consistent with Mary's generous indignation, and usually 
spirited conduct when her feelings were wounded and her dignity offended, to 
give the exlrcmcst possible proot of her resentmeui of a wrong offered to any 
one she loved, and of her conviction that the object so beloved had been grossly 
injured. I, therefore, believe iluU she chose lo give the sceptre to the hand of 
Both well. 

f “ She found herself, by Henry's orders, invested with the sacred prerogatives 
of Sovereignty. To wliatever place she came, after her arrival at Brest, the 
prison gates were opened to all criminals, save (hose convicted of heresy and 
treason \ and for her sake the most miserable outcasts were restored to life, to 
hope, to liberty.”— Miss lienger^ p. 122. 

4. “ Mary was placed with her Maries in a coovent, dedicated, says Coumus to 
the Virgin, in which were usually placed girls of royal and illustrions descent.” 
“ She was there subjected to stiict rules of discipline, and regularly accustomed 
to join the nuns iti their devotional exercises and ascetic humiliations v and so 
readily did she comply with whatever was required by her spiritual directors, 
that they began to cherish ambitious hopes of the royal pupil, and to boast that 
she had a religious vocation.”— The nous officiously proclaimed their convic. 
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' When my yonng voice I learnt in choir« to raise. 

With timiu *eal breath’d forth my Maker’s praise. 

From saints and martyrs my examples sought, 

Practis’d whate’er severe ascetics taught ; 

And mortal Sovereigns view’d as empty things, 

While bow’d to earth before the King of kings ! 

Oh ! that 1 now could seek those walls once more ; 

Again, lov’d France! behold thy matchless shore ! 

A'ot to that throne whence 1 by death was hurl’d — 

Not to the pleasures of the passing world 
W'ould I return. 1 for that cloister pine, 

Where once to watch, to weep, to pray was mine ! ‘ 

VV^here more I wish’d, though yet untried the scene. 

To die a martyr than to live a Queen. 

But fate impefrd me from the convent’s walls 
To scenes of turmoil and to regal halls; 

Hade me as Scotland’s Queen to ruin run. 

And here be Queen and martyr both in one. 

Visions of danger, and of death away ! 

Nor swell the terrors of the present day ! 

lint though destructive storms may round me blow. 

I’ll ne’er to seek inglorious shelter gu» 

Nor court, whatever ills may o’er me come, 

, The selfish safety of tl>e cloister’d dome. 

For my child’s sake I’ll every danger dare, 

The royal robes, though lin’d with scorpions, wear; . 

Still grasp the sceptre though its touch impart 
- Torpedo thrills of anguasli through iny heart ; 

Ana, he that heart by man’s injustice riven, 

I’ll clasp the cross and trust protecting Heaven. 


tion, that the little Mary Stuart would be a Saint upon earth.” — *‘The King, not 
liking the suggestion, demanded that bis daughter>ia*Iaw should be transibrred 
to apartments in the palace.” 

“ According to Conmus the execution of this mandate drew from Mary more 
tears than she had shed on leaving Scotland .”— Mw Benger'e LifeofMaryy 
pp. J 81 , m. 


. LINES TO 

» 

On ! tliere is a thought that will sting us to madness'! 

A pang that once felt can be never forgot ; 

A grief that surpasses all others in sadness, 

Alas! I have felt it, ah !. would I bad not. 

Oh ! yes, ’tis to find that our life’s dream is past, 

,Np sunshine of bliss to illumine the shore; 

. Dark, dark is thd path, and with sorrow o’ercast ; 
And Hope, the sweet cherub, can flatter no more. 
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SKETCHES OP SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS. 

From Sir Charles DARi/LEy, Bart, to the Marquis de Fermont. 
LETTER XXI. 


Parts. 

My Dear Marquis, 

Ticouoii in the expectation 
which I had formed of the supposeil 
]>revalencc of general gaiety in pri- 
vate society I have been much dis- 
appointed, I find myself indemni- 
fied by the cheerful appearance of 
the streets of Paris. 

The festivities of your church are 
again kept as feteSy and the very 
name of a fete seems quite sufficient 
to rouse the native vivacity of the 
Prench into all its wonted exube- 
rance. The first occasion on which 
1 witnessed one of .these scenes of 
national hilarity was on the arrival 
of the Jour de VAuy or, as we 
call it, New Yearns Day. In Eng- 
land, children, tii[idesmen*s hoys, 
watchmen, postmen, and milkmen, 
under the name of Christmas-box 
(a name derived from the box, which, 
in ancient times, was carried round 
at this season to collect the contri- 
butions of the affluent for the relief 
of the poor,) exact from us an an- 
nual oblation ; so in France, 1 am 
told, persons of every description 
make a practice to begin the year 
with making presents to all those 
to whom they are attached by the 
ties of blood, or by those of friend- 
ship ; while such marks of good-will 
are often extended to the commonest 
acquaintance. 

1 arrived here not long before the 
1st of January, and, on Uie morning 
of that day, a gentle tap at the door 
of the room in which I was dressing 
drew iny attention, and when I de- 
sired the person who knocked to 
walk in, I was surprised by an un- 
expected, visit from the young and 
pretty daughter of my landlord, who 
was elegantly dressed on the occa- 
sion, and carried in her hand a nose- 
gay formed of such few flowers as 
could bSe collected at that season ; of 
which, avec touie la grace firan^oisey 
she requested my acceptance as her 
elrennCy or Nciv Year’s Gift. When 
I went into the streets I found all 
the shops in this great city, and 


more particularly those in the Palais 
Hoyaly decked out in a rich variety 
of showy merchandize, while crowds 
were thronging into them in order 
to supply themselves with the pre- 
sents expected hy their respective 
friends, for this is an indispensable 
duty ; and, if nothing better can be 
afforded, a plate of oranges, or a box 
of bons-bonsy testifies the good wishes 
of those whose circumstances arc 
such as to prevent their making a 
more costly offering. The miHiners 
on this occasion displayed all the 
whims and novelties of the prevail- 
ing fashions, and their counters 
were covered with laces and silks, 
as well as with gold ahd silver tis- 
sues, tastefully arrangcd*and recom- 
mended to the attention of their 
visitors* The jewellers, goldsmiths, 
and watchmakers, exhibited every 
possible specimen of expensive trin- 
ket and ingenious machinery. In 
the glass-shops were seen the most 
beautiful proofs of the perfection to 
which the manufactory has lately 
been brought in France ; and in one 
of these depots I observed, among 
other curiosities, a flight of stairs, 
every part of which was made of 
that .brittle materia]. The pastry- 
cooks, who apparently hacf more 
custom than any of their neighbours, 
offered an ample choice of cakes in 
every possible shape, and a still 
greater abundance of sugar-plums, 
containing printed mottos, devices, 
and appropriate verses. The pur- 
chasers and spectators formed, th^m* 
selves^ DO trifling aaditioii to this 
lively scene ; and, wliile the whole 
town appeared to he pouring out its 
population in all directions, the 
Palais Royal continued, from the 
dawn of day till a late hour at night, 
to be so thronged with persons of 
both sexes, ana of aU ages, condi- 
tions, and nations of the earth, that 
it was a task of extreme difficulty to 
make one^s way through the motley 
multitude there ass^nmled. Some 
came to make ^Repurchases, 
, some were seeking adventures, some 
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wero watcliing* fpr an opportunity 
of picking the pockets of tneir richer 
neighbours, soine were viewing with 
an enviouseye those tempting baubles 
which they could not afford to pur- 
chase, and all tverc busily employed. 
In the evening, the ci-^devant Theatre 
des Plariett'Sf now converted into a' 
coffee-house and splendidly lighted, 
was thrown open to the public ; while 
a theatrical exhibition was presented 
on the stage, for the amusement of 
the constantly increasing crowds, 
who came thither to finish their day. 
They were seated in different parts 
of the room, taking tea, coffee, ices, 
lemonade, and punch ; atid formed 
the most picturesque groups imagin- 
able. 

A dififerent kind of ceremony was ' 
observed on the 21st of the same 
month (January,) when in expiation 
of the murder of Louis XVI. (of 
which this day is the antii versa ry) 
a solemn mass was performed for the 
repose of his soul, and other reli- 
gious rites,* at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Denys. The members of the 
Royal Family all attended on the 
occasion, and I saw them go by in 
great state, filling two carriages, 
each drawn by six horses, and es- 
corted by a detachment of cavalry. 
They were followed by several pri- 
vate equipages,.HU with four horses, 
and attended by servants in court 
liveries, 1 eannot think that your 
government displays its accustomed 
prudence in thus re-calling to the 
mind of the people, that the death 
of Louis XVi. still rankles in the 
mind of his surviving relatives. 
The Parisians even on such an oc- 
casion could not restrain their pro- 
pensity to, indulge in badinage^ and 
It ivas said, in allusion to this cere* 
inony, ** t/lutr^hison jouoit JesE^svx 
d St, Cloudy d present onjoue les os 
d SL Denys,'' 

On Manli-gras (or, as we call it, 
Shrove Tuesday,) that holiday was 
kept in a livelier manner. Alf Pa- 
ris was in motion at an early hour; 
the streets and public walks, and 
paiiaciilarly due Bonlemrds^t were 
ci^wdied with pedestrians,^ eques- 
triaijis, and persons in cqilipagcs of 
efery sort and kind, from the smart ^ 
Rngiish barouche to the old country 
cabriolet were permitted . 

bythe |>oHco worn on this day, 
Audi ixiatty of 4be mob availed them- 


selves of the privilege by assuming 
various characters. Among harle- 
quins, columbines,' mountebanks, 
lawyers, sailors, IStc. &c. a fellow, 
dressed, as an English aid-de-camp, 
made his appearance, riding on the 
neck of a halt-starved horse, and wear- 
ing a blue great coat, with a red sash, 
and a low cocked hat and feather, 
over which he held an umbrella Sus- 
pended ; ho was followed by an- 
other mask also on horseback, w'ho 
personated an English groom. I 
am grieved to say, that nothing 
seemed to please the crowds so rriiich 
as these caricatures of the British ; 
and this is not the first time that 1 
have had occasion to remark, with 
regret, how greedily your country- 
men seize every opportunity of at- 
tempting to throw ridicule on the. 
family of John Bull; it must be 
confessed, that in the immense num- 
bers of idle wanderers from our 
shores, not a few afford ample ma- 
terials for the pencil of your carica- 
turists. So prodigious were the 
multitudes wliich this sight had 
attracted, that all the vigilance of 
the police proved insufficient to, pre- 
vent the occurrence of serious acci- 
dents; and 1 saw an unfortunate 
hoy (who had been either trampled 
on by the crowd or run over by a 
carriage,) conveyed senseless on a 
hurdle to the hospital. Finding 
that, on a nio<ierate calculation, half 
the inhabitants of Paris had come 
abroad to view the show, 1 imagined 
that what they came to see must be 
splendid indeed; and my expecta- 
tions were increased by hearing on 
all sides, “ avez vous vu le beuf 
grasf" while he who could answer 
the question in the affirmative, seem- 
‘cd to become a person of no little 
importance, and to be considered as 
an object of envy. Much therefore 
was 1 disappointed, . wlien, after 
waiting for some hours in the Place 
Pendome^ 1 saw the procession pass 
through that fine square. It began 
with a pArtv of gens d'armes on 
horsebacv« (ter I find nothing can 
be done here without thA presence 
of the military,) and they were fol- 
lowed by a band of musicians, clad 
in fantastic dresses, who,,, as ‘.they 
.marched along, played the t^lar 
air of “ Five Henri IF,'* Then 
came a corps of ancient warriors^ 
wearing coats of moil, and Itelmcts 
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of classical form. A man on horse- 
back next presented himself, carry- 
ing in his arms a bov, accoutred as 
Cupid appears on the stage of the 
Opera-house, and, lastly, the long 
expected l^euf ^ras or fatted Ox ; his 
horns were gilt, and he was led by 
four men, each of whom wore the 
costume of a Hercules, and carried 
in his hand a colossal club. On the 
back of the Ox, and reclining on a 
velvet cushion, sat a young child, 
and a second detachment of soldiers 
completed the cavalcade. I cannot 
even conjecture what this ceremony 
is meant to represent ; tliough 1 
suppose it is of heathen origin. 
And, if so, it is not the least curious 
part of the business that it should 
he revived in the 19th century, and 
on one of the festivals of the Catholic 
Church. 

However absurd it may appear in 
the judgment of a phlegmatic Eng- 
lishman, that an exhibition so pal- 
try as the one which I have just 
described, should bring together so 
large a proportion of tlie citizens of 
this ^ reat city, 1 must confess, that 
if it is wise to lose no opportunity, 
howeicr tilling, of inakiiig ourselves 
innocently happy, and if" the merry 
faces whicli 1 met in such vast 
numbers on this occasion did not 
deceive me with false appearances, 
the I’arisians are rather to be envied 
than censured for being so easily 
Amused. Indeed, one of the best 
traits in your national character is 
the facility with which you find 
agreeable pursuits, and the good 
aense you display in welcoming plea- 
sure wherever it presents itself, no 
matter how humble may be the at- 
tire which it assumes. Not only on 
such periods of peculiar festivity as 


those of whioli 1' have been speak- 
ing, but on Sundays, and indeed 
on the evenings of every day in the 
week, when the weather bears a 
smiling appearance, 1 meet persons 
of all ages, and often in family par- 
ties, bastenfng to the Boulevards^ 
the Thuilleries, or tlie Champs Ely* 
a^a,*and throwing off all recollec- 
tion of their cares and professional 
labours, in the interchange of friend- 
ly conversation, and the enjoyment 
of harmless mirth. 

At the gardens of Tivoli^ FrescaHu 
and Su Cloudy I witness similar 
scenes ; and though 1 acknowledge 
that 1 have sometimes laughed at see* 
ing grave gentlemen and full-grown 
ladies mounted on rocking-horses, or 
on those round-a-boutity winch are 
hpe not exclusively conhiicd to the 
diversion of boyhood, but shared by 
persons of all ages, perhaps my 
ridicule was ill-timed ; for the peo- 
ple of this country are rather to be 
envied than censured for retaining, 
even to old age, a passion for hobby- 
. horses; and if we, who presume to 
look down with an eye of contempt 
on such amusements, instead of 
blaming those who indulge in them 
would condescend to do the same, 
we should act a wiser part : for cer- 
tainly it is better to spend a line 
evening under the canopy of heaven, 
staring at a beuf grasy or whirling 
round on a swing, than, like our 
higher ranks, to waste those cheerful 
hours in a heated dining-room ; or, 
as the inferior classes of English- 
men are too fond of doing, in drunk- 
enness and gross revelry, amidst the 
fumes of punch and tobacco, at a 
public-house. Adieu, 

C. Harnlbv. 


LETTER XXII. 

From the MdRqvis de FermontIo Sir Cbarles Dbrnley^ Bart. 

London, that whenever an expression is ad,- 
My Dear Darnley, dressed to a Frenchman of equivo- 

Praire and censure are so cal meaning, and it is doubtful whe- 
inixed together in your last letter, ther a coiqpliment or a censure is 
that it is not quite evident whether meant to be conveyed, he always 
the “ merry faces ” which are said puts on it the most agreeable inter- 
to abound in onr Parisian streets on pretation ; 1 shall do so on this 
days of festival, please or offend occasion, and conclude that you 
you most. It has been observed, really think* ns wise in being amuled 
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with triflffs. IndeM^ to large a pro- 
portion of human happiness depends 
on the enjoyment of “ cheap plea- 
sures,’* that those who retain a taste 
for them, (particularly amidst the 
corruptions and dissipations of a 
great city) are rather to be envied, 
than' laughed at, or condemned. 
Viewing* tlie question as one in po- 
litical economy, there can be no 
doubt that tlie observance of fre- 
quent holy-days is extremely imu- 
rious to the industry, and therefore 
to the wealth and mdependance of 
the community ; on that account I 
lament that our government has re- 
vived so many of those which 
the revolution had abolished; but 
there is a trait in the French cha- 
racter which renders the idleness, 
which such gay moments occasion, 
less injurious to iny countrymen 
than to your’s ; 1 mean the extreme 
sobriety of all classes, generally ac- 
. companied by a natural cheerfulness 
of aisposition, and early acquired 
habits of the strictest economy. 

When a Bourp^eois of Paris gives 
his family and himself a holy-day 
he only loses the time so devoted to 
relaxation, while he often redeems 
its value by greater exertion on the 
preceding, or following, days. A 
loaf of bread, a bunch of grapes, a 
little cold meat, (the relies of a for- 
mer meal) and a hotth* of 10 sous 
wine, packed up in a light basket, 
and carried by la Jille (his only fe- 
male servant, who accompanies and 
shares the pleasures of her em- 
ployer) affords a delicious repast, 
after their morning’s walk, to the 
merry little party, seated under the 
shade of an ancient oak in the Bois 
du Boulogne^ ar in the Parc of St, 
Cloud, And if the master of the fa- 
mily can afford to take his compa- 
nions in the evening to one of those 
nli^rry salons or public rooms, over 
the entrance to which appear those 
words, so templing to a Frenchman’s 
eye, “ Id on aanse^" and wliere for a 
few pence they may enjoy for several 
hours this innocimt and favourite 
amusement, he makes himself and, 
thpso around him as happy as if he 
had spent ten lottis in an expensive 
.^tertiinment ; and returning home 
:.hy moopljight, well pleased with his 
lie resumes his la- 
the^liowdng morning vvitii. 


unimpa!re<l health and redoubled 
spirits. ^ How differently do your 
good Citizens of London conduct 
thetpiielves^ on similar occasions ? 
Here the ideas of amusement and 
expense are inseparable ; and it never 
occurs to an Englishman, whatever 
■ his situation in life may be, that he 
can give himself the slightest grati- 
fScaf ion without a considerable drain 
on the contents of his purse. 

1 lately overheard a mechanic con- 
versing in barbarous English with 
a brother of the same trade, aqd I 
noted down the following words: 
“ I spends as much on a Sunday as 
/ gets on all the days of the week 
besides,** Now this speech seems 
to express very ^ accurately, if not 
very elegantly, the feelings andj 
habits, not only of the poorer class! 
of people, to which this man be-^ 
longed, but of many of a higher 
order. I am assured that jour- 
neymen tailors, journeymen shocr. 
makers, and all other persons of 
similar I’oscription, who.receive the 
price of their weekly exertions on a 
Saturday night, seldom return home 
to their wives and families till they 
have wasted a considerable portion 
of what they had just received at 
some neighbouring pot-house: t^^y' 
expense of the Sunday dinner, ' .nd 
concomitant punch or ])orter, makes 
another heavy deduction from their 
little stock ; and when the following 
day appears (which is technically^ 
called St, Monday) they are too in- 
nervated, by the excesses committed 
in the interval, to return to work. 
Four and twenty hours more are 
devoted to idleness and barbarous 
excess; and while scarcely any of 
them begin their professional la- 
bours till Tuesday, not a few post- ' 
pone their accustomed tasks till the 
week is far advanced. If holy-days 
are less frequent in London than at 
Paris, and if, at such times, your 
streets assume a less cheerful ap- 
pearance than our’s, I must beg leave 
to remind you that Exhibitions, and 
exhibitions of no very rational Isind, 
have their attractions even in Eng- 
land. Your Lord Mayor*s-show, 
with the barges and their flags on 
the river, and the gilt coaches in the 
street ; the man in armour and the 
rest of the absurdities of that annual 
ceremony collect no less a crowd 
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in thU capital than docs the beuf 
^ras at Paris ; and I think you will 
confess that, to the eye of reason, the 
oiiepag’eaut Is just as interesting as 
the other. 

The religious rites of Christmas 
are performed avith becoming res- 
pect ; hut the custom of giving on 
that day a plentiful dinner of roast- 
ed beet, plum pudding, and mince 
pies, accompanied by copious liba- 
tions of punch, ale, porter, and port 
wine, is not less generally or less 
.strictly observed. 

The Jour dc VAn at Paris does 
not bring more people into our 
shops, of all descriptions, than the 
luorning of Twelitb-day attracts 
into those of your London pastry- 
f;ooks ; and so numerous are they, 
and so ample is the provision of 
.‘ffrosted cakes, covered with orna- 
^ mental figures, that 1 really believe 
^ more money is wasted in the pur- 
chase of such indigestible articles, 
than we spend in procuring those 
elegant etremesy or new year’s 
gifts, which friends exchange in 
Prance, an<l which often consist of 
jewellery, china, or luce. Allow me 
also to remark, that British curio- 
sity on these occasions is fully ecjual 
to oiir’s, and that the crowds of idle 
gazers at the windows of your con- 
fectioners, on Twelfth-day, arc not 
less numerous than those which you 
observed in the Palais Royal on the 
1st of January. 

Easter Monday is another festival 
on which the lower ranks of this 
great city delight to make holy-day; 
mid on which, not satisfied with ab- 
staining from work, they indulge 
in the most wanton excesses. Be- 
sides the indecent scenes exhibited 
by both sexes in tumbling down 
tireeiiwich-hill, and the aul^ward 
and often dangerous zeal of your 
citizens in joining the jovial chase 
on that occasion, when a stag is 
turned out for their amusement, the 
public houses of London, and the 
iiuiiierous inns of its environs, arc 
thronged with riotou.s parties, drink- 


ing spirits afiil smoking tobacco; 
when, after* spending the morning 
in this manner, they adjourn to one 
of the theatres in the evening, where, 
instead of listening to the play, they 
amuse themselves by inlerrupting 
the performance with loud vocifera- 
tions, by pelting the actors with 
orange-peel, or by insulting the 
more respectable part of the audi- 
ence. 

Alay-day, * which 1 shall next 
mention, receives honours of a pe- 
culiar kind in England, and again 
affords an apology fiir idleness and 
dissipation. 'J’hcre is such a charm 
in the appearance of Spring and in 
the ideas connected with it, that I 
was not surprised at remarking that 
on this occasion your countrymen 
threw offmuchof the gruvity wliich 
they commonly mix up with their 
pleasures, 'I’he chimney-sweepersi 
deeked out with pieces of gilt paper, 
with faded flowers and other fineries 
of some lady’s cast apparel, playing 
a hurharoiis tune with their orushes 
and shovels, and dancing round a 
portable May-pole, presented indeed 
a must grotesf|ne appearance in the 
centre of a civilized capital. Nor 
did I witness without a considerable 
degree of interest that singular kimi 
of charitable hospitality, which a 
lady of great wealth, and distin- 
guished literary talent, first instil 
Inteti, and wliich Iier son continues 
to observe : J mean the dinner, al 
fresco, given on the occasion, in it 
garden attached to one of the must 
splendid mansions in the British 
iiietro|>olis, to the younger members 
of that sootkf, community^ who are 
thus allowed to enjoy, once a year, 
the luxuries of the great. 

The smart and self-satisfied ap- 
pearance of your stage-coachmen 
pleased me much when, in entering 
London, they displayed on their own 
bosoms, and on the heads of their 
horses, those numerous nosegays, 
which the helies of the rustic iniis, 
at which they are iiv the habit of 
stopping, make it a practice W 


* May day seems always to have been a day dedicated to gaiety in England. 
Miss Bcnger, in her late very iiiieresttiig Life of Aiin'Boleym tclis us, that on 
May-day it was King Henry the BightVs pride to rise with the lark, and with a 
train of Courtiers, splendidly a^ira%Mi^hite and silver, to hasten to the woods, 
from whence he bore home tp^h firiigi&^|t|>ough in triumph. 

Eur, Mag* July^ 1S23. • - ; (; 
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present to them oA that day. J f the 
morning of Spring was only wel- 
comed in this manner by Its proper 
emblem of beautiful flowers, one 
should scarcely complain of tlie idle- 
ness which it occasions; but May- 
day, like every other festival in 
Engfland, is celebrated not only in 
the open air, and with innocent pas- 
timef, but also ^and much oftener) 
in public bouses, amidst smoke, 
drunlohiness, and noisy riot. 

Tho fairs in the ncigbbourbood of 
London, particularly that of St. 
Hartholoniew, (which is kept in 
iSmitlitield, and consequently m the 
centre of the.coinmercial part of this 
great city,) are not only the occa- 
sion of lost labour; but likewise of 
every possible excess, of every vice, 
and frequently of bloodshed. 

Jlut in addition to the holy-days 
indiscriminately observed by all the 
natives of Great Britain, I find that 
the Scotch have their St. Andrew’s; 
the Welsh their St. David’s; the 
Irish their St. Patrick’s day ; and 
that every good patriot thinks it 
necessary on the relnrii of his na- 
tional festival, not only to put a 
thistle, a leak, or a shamrock, in 
his bat, but also to get drunk in 
honour of bis patron saint. But, 
besides these appointed periods, I 
perceive that your people, in spite of 
jtll their industry, greedily seize on 
every opportunity of giving them- 
selves a holy-day. On the day kept 
in honour of tlie King’s Birth-day 
loyalty requires that they shoula 
cease from labour, and spend some 
hours at the public house, either in 
drinking long life to bis Majesty, 
or d to bis ministers, accord- 

ing to their respective politics. — 
Apropos, on the last anniversary I 
know not which J most admired, the 
brilliant display of elegant carriages, 
which conveyed the great and rich 
to the fJourt of their Sovereign, or 
the equally splendid string of mail- 
coaches, drawnby the finest horses 
in the world, which in the evening 
paraded St. James’s-street. 

. When I he King meets Iiis parlia- 
ment, when the anniversary of a 
battle gained, or a proclamation for 
a fast in humiliation of your sins, 
offers an excuse, your labouring 
classes throw aside their work,* and 
making their appearance in the 
street, in tbuft Park, or at the pub- 


lic house, (to repeat the phrase of 
my friend the mechanic) “ spend 
twice as much as they get all the 
week beside.’i But when no pub- 
lic solemnity occurs, a hull-bait, or 
a boxing match is quite sufficient, to 
draw half the population of London 
to one of those barbarous sights ; 
and whenever an Englishman goes 
abroad he never thinks of returning 
till the day is spent and bis money 
exhausted. It grieves me to add 
that, though bull-baiting and boxing 
arc both forbidden by your laws, 
means are found of evading them, 
and that such unchristian sports arc 
not only attended and enjoyed by 
the lower orders of your people, but 
often sanctioned by the presence of 
, peers and other persons of import- 
ance. I am aware that a distin- 
guished statesman, now dead, who 
was fond of exercising his great ta- 
lents in the defence of paradoxes, 
used to contend t^J^t the continuance 
of pugilism was necessary to the 
maintenance of your national cou- 
rage; hut all that his ingenuity 
could prove was, that it is better 
that two angry Britons should vent 
their fury in an exchange of blow^s, 
than that they should, like the fiery 
natives of a more southernly climate, 
seek revenge in the cowardly prac- 
tice of assassinati^/U. But surely 
this negative kind of defence, if al- 
lowed at all, cannot justify the cus- 
tom of encouraging, by pecuniary 
rewards, professional combatants to 
try their comparative strength in 
pitched battles, which often end in 
the loss of life; a custom no less de- 
rogatory to the honour of tlie 19th 
century, than contrary to the clear 
precepts of that religion which wo 
all profess. # 

1^1 it he remembered also, that it 
was only iu the decline and fall of 
Rome, that her tyrants taught a 
servile people to take delight in the 
effusion ot hiinian blood, by exhi- 
, biting frequently before them the 
horrid feats of hireling gladiators. 

Your races in general, and parti* 
cularly those of Epsom and Egliain, 
in consequence of their vicinity to 
the capita], are in their effects very 
injurious to your morals. 1 shall 
not go the length of saying that 
there is a want of humanity in teach- 
ing the generous horse to exhaust 
vigour in overstrained competi* 
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tion, for it seems the nature of that 
noble animal to feel the love of fame 
and to stru^jsrle for victory; bur this 
diversion, like* every other in Eng- 
land, is attended with ruinous ex- 
jpenses.- While your noblemen and 
gentry spend vast sums in rearing 
and training these beautiful but de- 
limte ereatiUTs, and arc' sometimes 
tempted to risk the full value of a 
large estate, which has descended to 
them from a long line of ancestry, 
on the hazardous aehievcmeiits of a 
favourite colt, others, who are not 
rich eiKiUgh to keep horses them- 
selves, are still fond of being pre- 
sent on these occasions as spectators; 
and after cheating, or being cheated 
on the ground, spend the rest of the 
day at some of the neighbouring 
inns in jovial parties, or in gaming 
at the E O, tables. In short, 1 think 
the English are just as fond bf holy- 
days as the French ; but while they 
pay more dearly for them, they en- 
joy them less. A similar remark is 
applicable to all the convivial hahifs 
of the two countries : with us so- 
ciety is so essential a part of our 
happiness, that it requires no adven- 
titious charm. We seek it for it- 
self, and are led to the pursuit by no 
secondary consideration. You ac- 
cuse us of vanity, yet, in’ your man- 
ner of receiving company, you shew 
that that passion has a much greater 
influence on you than on us. In- 
deed, according to the usages of 
England, it seems that a man has 
but one alternative ; to live in soli- 
tude, or to squander immense sums 
in giving sumptuous banquets. — 
Need I tell you how differently we 
feel and act in these respects. Nut 
only in our chateaujc and provincial 
towns, but also in the capital, the 
proudest noble is not ashamed to 
see his relations and intimate friends 
.at his ordinary and frugal meal ; 
and could you come unseen into the 
dining-rooms of our finest hotels you 
would find many a cheerful party 
assembled roumf the social board, 
though perhaps the only dishes 
it contains are the usual soup and 


houilliy a roast fowl, or a plate of 
cutlets. Now contrast this fare wit h 
the nominal family dinner of a man 
of small fortune in England, to 
which he invites those with whom 
lie lives on terms of the closest inti- 
macy. Though he knows they are all 
acq^iiairited with his cinuunstanecs, 
and are aware how ill he ran afford 
the expense, he loads his table with 
every eostly rarity, while, in doing 
so, he exposes himself tO very seri- 
ous difheultics, and is perhaps ob- 
liged, a few days afterwards, to ask 
a temporary loan of one of those 
very guests, in receiving whom so 
extravagantly he wasted a larger 
sum than that which he is now com- 
pelled to borrow. Nor is this fault 
coniined to their higher classes;-— 
your tradesmen are scarcely less 
prodigal than your nobility, and 
gentry. Even your mecliaurcs arc 
occasionally forgetful of the golden 
rules of economy and moderation. 
Scarcely a shopkeeper Is to be found 
in London who, on a Sunday, does 
not cither give a handsomo. dinner 
at home, partake of a similar one at 
a friend’s house, or take a country 
excursion, conveying his wife or his 
mistress in a gig, for the driving of 
which one or two horses are regu- 
larly kept; while some persons of 
no higher station think thcmselveK 
rich enough to change this humble 
vehicle for a barouche and four. — 
Such follies certainly contribute to 
those frequent bankruptcies which 
your (rfizettc announces, hut their 
existence shews how diflicult it is for 
an Englishman to separate his ideas 
of pleasure from those of expense. 
But, lest 1 should tire you, I will 
now take my leave. I think I have 
•hewn pretty clearly, that if the 
Parisians spend too much time in 
the observance of public f(‘stivals, 
they share that weakness with their 
graver neighbours ; who, not content 
with wasting their hours in this 
manner, are equally lavish of their 
health and ittormy. * 

De Vermont. 
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FALSE OR TRUE; OR, THE JOURNEY TO LONDON. 
(Continued from page 510.J 


When Ellm n’turnod to tlio draw^ 
iiig'-rnoni she foiiud a large parly of 
newly arrived giu'sts assembled, and 
as tlie irriilleiiieii left th6 table soon 
it WHS not long- before tbe necessary 
arrangeinciits for music, which was 
to he (he iirst entertainment of the 
evening', took place, and Charles 
M^as told by Mrs. Ainslie, that his 
musical powers would be put in re- 
quisition, till his quadrille dancing 
was equally wanted. “ I am g-lad,** 
whispered Charles to Ellen, “ that 
this music heg-ins so early, as 1 
must go away to other parties 
soon.” — “ Indeed !” said Ellen, 
forcing a smile, “you are quite a 
fashionable mail, I see !” — “ 1 flatter 
myself 1 am,” he replied, with a 
self sufficient look ; and, as he turned 
away to promise Mrs, Ainslie that 
he would sing after the piano- 
forte lesson was over, he did not 
hear the deep sigh of poor Ellen, 
Charles sung a duet with a young 
lady whom he bad met at other 
places, and he sung so pleasantly 
that he was pressed to sing a song. 
Ife consented on condition that 
Ellen would accompany him. She 
would fain have retused from mere 
timidity, hut the wish to oblige 
him, and enable him to shine, con- 
quered lier repugnance, and she sat 
down to the iustru merit ; hut Charles 
was any thing hut encouraging to 
her. “ I declare,” he said, “ you 
<lon’t play near so well as you <lid 
at R.” {Sometimes she played too 
loud, then too soft, sometimes too 
slow, sometimes too fast; however, 
she was at last piqued into indiffer- 
ence to his censure, and Mandcville's 
ill-humour vanished in the gratify- 
ing “ bravo’s” and “ charming,” 
which attended his own success, and 
showed no consciousness in the 
hearers of Ellen’s failures. At 
length the song ended, and Ellen 
gladly rose *, but, while every one else 
nmrimioed and applauded Charles, 
the lip which his petulance had 
paled uttered 'no tvord of praise, and 
tfid^.inprtifled and indignant girl re- 
tired' to her scat in silence. 

In few minutes Carles was op- 


treated to sing again, and he asked 
Ellen to accompany him again. 
“ No — I will not,” was her cold 
and Arm reply, “ Why not, Ellen ?” 
“ Because I know 1 cannot please 
you, therefore 1 will not give fruit- 
less pain to myself.” Tn vain he 
urged her, Ellen was resolute ; and 
Charles, on a lady’s saying that 
she had heard Mr. Mandeville sing 
sw^ectly without music, ceased to 
importune her, and sung unaccom- 
panied. When he had ended his 
song, which was loudly applauded, 
preparations were made for dancing 
quadrilles, and Ellen hoped that 
Charles would come eagerly for- 
W'ard to request her to dance with 
him; hut he staid so long in the 
next loom that when he did ap- 
proach her for that purpose she 
was alr(‘ady engaged ; and, to her 
still greater moniflcatioii, he neither 
looked nor expressed regret, nor 
did he engage her for the next 
dances. As Ellen was not in the 
same set with Charles she rould 
not have the satisfaction of seeing 
him dance, though she had the mor- 
tification of observing that he had 
selected for his partner the finest 
and most fashionable looking girl 
ill the room. The quadrille was 
succeeded by a Spanish dunce, in 
both of which Charles’s dancing was 
thought equal to his singing. At 
the end of the last dance, when he 
had quitted his partner, Charles ap- 
proached Ellen, and she hoped he 
was going to ask her to dance with 
him ; but he told her he was very 
sorry, but really he could stay no 
longer. “ Oh ! very well,” said 
Ellen, trying to speak and look 
cheerfully. Mrs. Ainslie now joined 
them, saying, ** I suppose you are 
come to lead this dear girl to the 
dance now, Mr.Mandeville.”— Upon 
my word 1 should have been most 
happy, but unfortunately” — “She is 
engaged, I suppose*” — “ No, but 
1 am ; that is, i must go» though 
most reluctantly. My presence is 
imperiously demanded at two parties 
this evening, near Grosvenor-sqiiare, 
and I fear 1 shall be waited for, as 
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I have to sin^;^ one or two trios at 
one place, and to dance a new qua- 
drille at another.” — “ But it is very 
early for any party in (irosvenor- 
square, and surely the deli^r|it of 
dancings with Ellen is temptation 
enouf^h even to excuse your being 
vainly ex]>ected for a few minutes. 
The heart has its claims as well as 
other things, Mr. Mandcville.” — 
“Oh, yes; Oh, dear, yes,” said 
Mandeville, looking very silly, 
“ but — ” — “I heg,” cried Ellen, 
proudly, “ that yon will let my 
cousin please himself ; I resign 
all right to keep him here.” — 
“ Nay, but Ellen, you are unjust; I 
am sure 1 vvisl^tosta}^ Well, (look- 
ing at his w'atch) there is time for 
one quadrille. Will you do me the 
honour,” offering his arm. Ellen 
looked at JVIrs. Ainslie, who made 
her a sign to accept it, an<l he led 
her to the set. But he gave himself 
ihe air of dancing with languid in- 
diflorence, and sometimes only 
W’alked through the figure. “ You 
did not dance thus with your last 
partner,” said Ellen, imlignantly. 
“ No — but I am sparing myself now 
for my next party ; besides, wbat a 
fine dancer, and wbat a tine fashion- 
able girl that partner was ! but not 
so pretty as you, Ellen,” he added, 
seeing her change colour, and look 
as if she had a mind to sit down. 
'I’iiese words uttered in a faullering 
tone, assisted Ellen to recover her- 
self, and she resolved that he should 
not, if she could help it, again per- 
ceive the mortification which he in- 
flicted . 

When the quadrille was over 
Charles declared he was unahlc to 
stay a moment longer, and for the 
next dance of the set he must resign 
her to some oqe else. “ By all 
means,” said Ellen, coldly, while 
her heart beat almost audibly with 
internal emotion, and a feeling al- 
most approaching to misery. At this 
moment, and just as Charles was 
hastening away, meaning to take 
French leave, as it is called, that 
he might not be detained again, Afr. 
Aiuslie came up, and said that Lady 

Jane F and her daughters were 

just arrived; and as they were very 
desirous of hearing Mr. Mandeville 
sing, and were excellent iudges of 
music, he hoped he would do them 
the favour of singing before the 


dancing was resumed. Ellen listen- 
ed with almost breathless anxiety 
for his answer, and felt sick at 
heart when he replied, “ Certainly, 
Sir, I was going, but I will staty 
and sing to your noble guests.” He 
was then presented to her and her 
daughters. Mrs. Ainslie said in a 
whisper to Ellen, “ I thought Mr. 
Mandeville said that he could not 
stay a moment longer !” — “ He even 
told me so, hut” — “ I see — I under- 
stand, she replied ; “he can stay for 
vanity^ but not for affection'* Alas! 
that is only too true, thought Ellen ; 
and she seated herself where Charles 
could not see her, lest he should ask 
her to accompany him. But he did 
not ; a ballad without music was re- 
quested, and Charles complied. 

Lady Jane and her fair daughters 
were delighted ; Charles was ap- 
plauded to the skies ; — another song 
was requested, was granted, equally 
extolled, and a third earnestly so- 
licited; but now’ Mandcville’s vanity 
made him desire to showoff in some- 
thing more difficult, and he looked 
round for Ellen that she might ac- 
company him; but at this moment, 
her good genius, in the shape of 
Mrs. Ainslie, stept forward to her 
rescue ; for that lady declared that 
she could not allow any further 
trespass on Mr. Mandevillc's time 
and Indulgence, for she knew he was 
eager to take flight to the upper 
regions, where he was anxiously ex- 
pected; therefore he could not afford 
to give more time to the lower ones, 
and must instantly set off for the 
neighbourhood of Grosvenor-square. 
“1 reallyam willing to stani- 

mered out Mandeville, provoked^ 
yet ashamed; for he felt that ^ hough 
Mrs. Ainslie’s words were flattering 
her tone was sarcastic; hut she in- 
terrupted him with, “ Not a word ; 
the more willing you are to indulge 
us the more incunabent it is on us 
not to abuse that good nature ; and 
I am sure Lady Jane is too generous 
to desire a pleasure purchased by 
clisappointinent to others.” — “ Cer- 
tainly I w^ould on no account detain 
Mr. Mandeville, but I hope to have 
the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
him in Orosvenor-place.” Charles 
. bowed, blushed, murmured our, 
'** You do me great honour— happy 
to ^ait on you,” — and, having 
once met the saixastic look of Mrs. 
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Aintlie, wad glad to escape out of the 
tirom^ without daring to raise his 
‘i)ousciotis eyes to Ellen, who now, 
spite of herself, came forward in 
hopes of receiving a kind farewell, 
iol: Ellen knew they should not meet 
the next day, as Charles was to 
dine in the country, and was not to, 
return till late. Ihit he was gone 
in a moment, without one adieu, 
cither looked or spoken ! However, 
he was no longer there to excite or 
disappoint her expectations in any 
way, and Ellen felt relieved, though 
saddened ; but the attentions of a 
very agreeable partner, who talked 
to her of Sir Henry Claremont and 
his virtues, and delicately hinted 
that he had obtained an invitation 
to the party that evening, merely to 
he presented to her, as Sir Henry 
wished him to have the honour of 
knowing Miss Mortimer, diverted 
her thoughts from the unworthy cn* 
grosser of them, and the rest of the 
evening passed away pleasantly to 
her; but, vvhen she* retired toned, 
she repeated to herself Mrs. Ainslie’s 
fon ible words : ** yes, yes ; he can 
stay for vanity, but not for affec- 
tion.’* 

The next day, when Ellen rose, 
she said to herself, “ well, I cannot 
hope to see him to-day!’^ and was 
surprized at finding that a degree 
of repose stole over her feelings at 
the idea; for as it was no longer a 
pleasure only to expect him, but 
anxiety, and the dread of murtifira- 
tion now mingled with that pleasure, 
she was conscious that her harrassed 
mind was soothed by the certainty 
that for some hours, at least, she 
should be able to feel entirely alive 
to the enjoyments of the passing 
day, should really observe the ob- 
jects and sights presented to her 
eyes, and be able to profit by the 
opportunities afforded her of seeing 
London. “ Good girl,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, when she returned to dine 
and dress fur the Theatre, “ I am 
quite satisfied with you to-day, 
Ellen; and 1 really believe you will 
tprn out to be the sensible girl I 
thought you.” Ellen, as. 
Charles was not present, was wholly 
absorbed in the illusion of the seenc. 
(yOveniWardeii, and as much 
as Mrs. Ainslie wished fief 
all she Saw and heard; 
bafoi;^ the fiiree be^an, a 


gentleman who had joined their 
party said to Mrs. Ainslie, “ I ex- 
pected to see Mand(3ville here, for 
he told me he should come hither 
if he returned in auy tolerable time 
from the country, and did not go to 
Lady — “ Depend on it, if be 

does return, be will go to Lady D’s.” 
replied Mrs. Ainslie, in a tone which 
Ellen well understood. However, 
this conversation bad awakened in 
her a faint hope of seeing him ; and, 
instead of attending any longer to 
what was passing on the stajge, she 
was looking round every time her 
own box door opened, or looking 
into the boxes opposite, or near her, 
to discover the object which even 
yet was, as usual, dearer to her than 
any other in creation ; but not as 
usual did her judgment go along 
with her partiality; she felt that 
her heart and her head were now at 
variance ; and that Charles Maiide- 
ville of London was very inferior 
to the Charles Mandeville of R — . 
But vainly did Ellen look for Charles, 
he came not, and the curtain dropt. 

1 conclude Mandeville did not 
return from the country in time,” 
said his friend. On the contrary, 
1 conclude that he did, and is now 
singing and dining at Lady D’s,” 
replied Mrs. Ainslie ; while pensive, 
and disappointed, and silent, Ellen 
walked to the carriage. Mrs. Ains- 
lic followed her into her room that 
night, and, .seeing her melancholy 
countenance, kindly took her hand, 
and told her that she knew very 
well what was passing in her mind ; 
and that she hoped she would see 
the necessity, which pride and deli- 
cacy equally imposed on her, to 
cease to feel so tenderly towards a 
man who evidently hadi no longer 
any tender attachment for her. But 
is it possible that he can so soon, 
and for ever, have ceased to love 
me ?” cried Ellen, melting into 
tears: “ why, if you had heard 
how he reproached my uncle for bis 
cruelty in not allowing qs to en- 
gage ourselves to each other. Surely, 
surely, he does not know hh own 
heart ; and he loves me Still, spite of 
appeai-ances !” — Ellen, dear child 
of ray dearest friend, listen to me with 
calmness,” said Mrs. Ainslie ; “ be- 
lieve mo, thatriml and faithful love is 
a restless feeling thatcannot be satis- 
fied withbttt profing its existence by 
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rdfiftfant attentions to tlic object of 
that love. The true lover prefers 
the society of the woman he loves 
to every other en^ag^cment ; and to 
him no amusement is welcome which 
rs unshared by her, unless site is far 
distant, and that he wishes to be- 
guile part of the tedionsness of ab- 
sence by it. — 7'h(*re, Rllon, I have 
given you a little sketch of what a 
true lover is ; and I leave you to 
compare your lover with it, and see 
if it resembles Iiiin. I beg leave to 
add^ that I advise vou alsi> to com- 
pare Sir Henry Olarcmont’s assi- 
duity with your cousin's, and wdtb 
the sketch.” — “ Oh! but Sir FIchry 
has n<‘ver been exposed to the temp- 
tations of a London life since he 
knew me.” — “True, therefore the 
condition on which you accept Sir 
Henry's addresses, and I trust you 
will one day accept them, shall be, 
that he goes and lives six months 
in Lon<lon to try his constancy, be- 
cause you shall tell him, to speak 
elef^antly^ my dear, tliat a burnt 
child dreads the fire.*' — “No, no; 
f shall never love or accept any man 
now,” cried Ellen, her tears re- 
doubling. “ Not «oie.” — “ Oh ! but 
1 mean — ” — “ 1 know what you 
mean ; but do nut believe, my sweet 
girl, that 1 laugh at you, or that I 
do not enter deeply into your pre- 
sj-nt feelings ; ] only think that they 
ought not to last, as the object is 
unworthy of them ; 1 should not say 
so if Sir Henry Claremont were the 
object, and by some strange incon- 
sistancy of conduct were to behave 
to you as Mandeville does, for then 
I should be tempted to say, aye, 
you may well weep, for you have 
lost a treasure. What I wish on 
this occasion is, that you should 
feel your own worth, justly appre- 
ciate the value of your own tender- 
ness, and learn to despise the heart- 
less boy who can thus prefer town 
pleasures and women of fashion to 
you and your invaluable love. There 
IS a speech for you, Ellen ! 1 did not 
think 1 had been so eloquent; but, the 
Arabian song says, ‘ who can live 
until the rose without imbibing some 
of its sweetness;’ so the wife of 
Ainslic must catch some of his elo- 
quence; and thus, haying ingeniously 
contrived to eomplitnent bothmy^lf 
and my husband at once, 1 will bid 


you good night* and join my prayers 
to your’s, Ellen, for your being as- 
sisted! through youv present trial, 
and that you may live long and 
happy !” 

Hut poor Ellen was not yet willing 
to resign for ever the illusions of 
love so long dear to her heart; how- 
ever, she slept at last ; and, on wak- 
ing, the image of Mandeville was 
sometimes replaced by that of Sir 
Henry Claremont ; that of the latter 
was soon rendered more vivid to 
her mind’s eye by the entrance of 
her maid with a large hamper, and 
a hail basket. The former contained 
the finest pines and mellons that 
she had ever seen, and the latter the 
most beautiful, and rare hot-house 
flowers ; but they were accompanied 
by no letter or note, and the direc- 
tion was in a hand unknown. Ellen, 
however, could not doubt hut that 
they came from Sir Henry, whose hot- 
houses and pinery were the admira- 
tion of his neighbourhood. “ See !’* 
said she, with a sparkling eye and a 
glowing cheek, when Mrs. Ainslie 
entered her apartment. “ And 
whence came they, Ellen ?'* “ From 
11 — , I helieve.”* “ And who sends 
them ?” — “ I'here is no letter, so I 
only suspect the donor, and he is Sir 
Henry, I dare say.”— “ So dare I. 
Well, this is a lover if, as the man 
says in the play, Le omi amphy^ 
trion est celui oil Von dine^ le vrai 
amant est celui qvi donne des ananas 
etdesfleurs. Oh! sweet Sir Henry! 
I dare say he devined that I was 
going to have a bag -wig and 
feathered party to dinner to-day, 
and wished to oe very elegant at as 
little expense as possible, and there- 
fore, to bribe me to espouse his in-‘ 
tcrest, he sent these gifts; for 1 sup- 
pose, El|en, you do not ineau to 
Keep all the fruit to yourself, and 
wear all the flowers, appearing one 
day as Pomona and Flora the next.” 
“ Oh, no ; you are welcome to them 
all : but-— one of the flowers 1 mean 
to wear in my bosom, and another in 
my hair.” — “Bravely resolved, and 
if by any at present unforeseen 
chance Mandeville should come, 
as I own I have not invited him, I 
beg you will tell him that you wear 
them for tlm sake of Sir Henry 
Claremont.” Thc^ only part of 
this last .sentence to which Etien 
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attended was aBsurance Mrs. 
Ainslie fi^ave that fihe had not invited 
Mandevilie, for till then she had 
hoped he was to be one of the in- 
vited quests. However, she could 
not help owning to herself that it 
vrit.not necessary m things were for 
Mti Ainslie to invite Mandevilie 
every day, as it was evident that all 
his cng^a^eriients were formed, and 
would be pursued, without any refer- 
ence to her. 

The end of the morning', as usual, 
was spent in sight-seeing; and on 
tluu'r return home they drove to the 
sriirie painter's as before, for Mrs.. 
Ainslie to indulge herself in looking 
at Sir Henry Claremont’s picture, 
the dear man to whoui she owed the 
edegant additions to her deserts and 
lier flower vases; and she saw by 
Ellen's countenance, when she now 
behold the picture, that the original 
liad gained ground in her favour. 

I’he dinner went off^ well, but the 
evening would have been passed by 
Ellen in a state of vain expectation 
of him who came not had not an 
acquaintance of Mandevilie joined 
the party, who informed Ellen that 
, Charles had found the day he passed 
in the country so ugreeafde, tnat he 
had been induced to stav longer, and 
that be had left him tficre singing, 
dancing, and acting to the delight 
of every one. Ellen changed colour, 
sighed, was glad her cousin was so 
well amused, when, after a great 
struggle with herself, she conversed, 
laughed, and seemed as cheerful as 
usual ; but she could not help say- 
jng, when she retired to rest, “ This 
was a voluntary absence of a whole 
day — this was an engagement form- 
ed since niy arrival ! Why ! why 
did I come to London? Yet, no — 
thankless girl! if 1 had not come 
1 might have been deceived still !” 

The next day Mandevilie called, 
and wanted to walk out with Ellen 
alone as he had done before, but 
Mrs. Ainslie would not allow it; she 
said that her young friend was to be 
with her so short a time that she 
eould not bear to give her up a whole 
mornings he must, therefore accom- 
pany them if they walked. Mande- 
ville, though he felt the reproof, 
coolly said, her going would en- 
CrCase bis pleasure and his pride; 
jti|4 should be the envy of every 


one whom he met. “ Plus gallant^ 
quetendreV' murmured Mrs. Ainslie 
between her teeth, and Mandevilie 
had feeling enough to blhsh. “ But 
I think,” added slie, “ we had better 
go in the carriage, and order it two 
hours sooner than usual.” Accord- 
ingly they did so ; and Charles, 
equally attentive to both ladies, en- 
deavoured to be most agreeable ; but 
it was only by shewing himself at- 
tached to Ellen that he could really 
succeed in pleasing either lady, lie, 
however, obtained an invitation to 
dinner, which, with many blushes 
and regrets, he declared his inability 
to accept, as be was engaged to dine 
and go to the play with some friends 
whom he had met in the country ; 
and the next day he was going, he 

said, to races, and thence on a 

tour to Windsor and Reading. But 
he was very sorry, indeed, to lose so 
much of his cousin Ellen's society, 
but it was her own fault — wliy not 
let him know she was coming. 
“ Yesterday, however,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, “ you knew she was here, 
and yet you staid a day longer iii 
the country than you intended.’' — 
“True; my host and hostess were 
so pressing, and so charming.” — 
“ Wc think Ellen charming.” — “ So 
do 1, 1 am sure,” he replied ; “ and 1 
hear she makes quite a sensation 
wherever she goes.” — “ She does; 
but 1 patronize the suit of only one 
of her adorers.”-— “ May I ask his 
name.” — “No — he is not here, but 
mourning her absence at 11—.” — 
“Indeed!” said Mandevilie, blush- 
ing, for he knew of Sir Henry’s ad- 
dresses. “ Yes, and if you had 
dined with us you would have seen 
some of his votive gifts, ‘ flowers 
to the fair,’ adorning her hair to- 
day.” — “ If I had, 1 should have 
stolen or trodden them underfoot.” 
“ No — that you should not,” said 
Ellen, hastily; “1 prize them too 
much to have allowed it.” — “ This 
looks serious,” replied Mandevilie 
with a mixed expression of conceit 
and mortification on his countenance, 
but the former prevailed ; and, wish- 
ing them good morning, ' he left 
them at Albany, assuring them he 
would call as soon as eyer he re- 
turned. 

“ Ellen, forgive me,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie ; but, surely it is had taste 
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to love this man/’ Ellen blnslied, 
looked * down, and was silent} and 
Chiirles Mandeville was to be absent 
frdm London a week while she was, 
there, preferring races to her com- 
pany. Alas! what then were the 
protestations of man’s love worth ; 
to think that he loved her still, 
spite of appearances, was now im- 
possible ; and she resolved to try to 
repay indifference with indifferehre. 
A week's absence was a good pre- 
paration for the execution of this 
wise resolve ; but Mrs. AinsUe 
thought there was still a better way 
of weakening Charles’s power over 
her. 

“ Love,” says the eloquent author 
of Ada Reis, “ though strong in 
itself, receives great accession of 
strength from perceiving the admi- 
ration paid to others by its object 
and Mrs. Ainslic hoped, that if she 
could contrived to let her see Man- 
devil Ic eclipsed in those very things 
which gave him such importance in 
her eyes ; if she could hear his sing- 
ing excelled,, his pretensions to hign 
fashion and fashionable acquaint- 
ance proved less real than they now 
appeared to her, and could be made 
to seem at all degraded or ridicu- 
lous in her sight, her end would be 
accomplished. But to effect this 
was difficult; as though Ellen al- 
ready thought Charles grown con- 
ceited andjj^affected, especially con- 
cerning his singing, he still appeared 
to her the height of elegance, and 
** the desired of all beholders.” 

The ensuing week passed more 
rapidly than Ellen expected or 
wished, as she found herself obliged 
to quit London at the end of the 
next week, since Mrs. Ainslic was 
forc*^ to hasten into the North, on 
uecount of the increased illness of 
her sister ; at the end of the week 
Mandeville called, and told Ellen 
that he had procured his friend Lady 
D.’^ O^era Box for Mrs. Ainlie and 
herself; for the next Tuesday ; this 
was delightful news to Ellen, who 
had not vet been at the Opera,— 

“ We ar? really much obliged by 
this att^tion,” said Mrs, Ainslic, i 
conclude you will dine with us on 
Tuesdai^, q,iid use one of the tickets 
yourself.^”—** Impossible! f dine 
with some friends of mine' at the 
— Coffee-house that day; a din*^ ’ 
Mag> July^ 1823, 


ncr I am^ to fn consequence of 

mv election into the Alfred, which 
‘will, I expect, take place the day 
before, as though success is diflii- 
cult 1 am told that 1 am 8Ut:e of 
getting in; hut I shall cer|^j[,Q)y 
come to the Opera during the eoinifie 
of the evening. 1 have prdne^ed 
Lady B. to look in on her in her 
box, and 1 shall also make a point 
of coming to your’s.” — ‘^You are 
only too good,” replied Mrs. Ainslic, 
with a sarcastic smile ; ** but, serious- 
ly, ] am glad to have so well situated 
a box as Lady D.’s is for Ellen to 
sec the Opera, and Tuesday is the 
only night that she will be able to 
go thither.^* — “ The only night?”— 
Yes ; she will leave me, and F 
'London, on the following Friday,” 
** I am quite concerned to hear if ; 
my dear Ellen, may 1 speak a few 
words to you alone V’ 

Ellen fluttered, curious, anxious, 
paused fora minute, and then led the 
way into the next room. — “ Ellen,” 
said Mandeville, “ I know you like 
to oblige me, and T have a Ihvour 
to ask of you ; I am invited to Lady 
Charlotte* D.’s musical party on 
Monday, and 1 want to sing that 
song which I have altered so as to 
make it suit my voice, and which 
you accompany so well ; but I dare 
not trust any body hut you to ac- 
company me, I theVcforc fold Lady 
Charlotte that 1 had a cousin in 
London whom I >vished to bring 
with me to her party, if she would 
allow me, and she said yes, hut slui 
hoped you would excuse her caTliiig 
on you ; I said I was sure you would 
not stand qli ceremony, therefore 
there is her card, and here an invi- 
tation?” — Ellen at first was speech- 
less at the utter selfishness ^f this 
proiert, and the indelicate coolness 
with which Mandeville seemed to 
make' it convenience of her at the 
expense of herself, respect and pro- 
per pride, and desired to take her 
with him to a London assembly as his 
accompanier. When she recovered, 
herself she coldly and proudly said, 
that though always ready to oblige 
•him, she must coneult Mrs. Ainfie 
before, she could reply to such a pro- 
posal ; then, before Charles could p^- 
vent an appeal to whicJi he instantly 
foresaw the certain answer, she 
open , the folding door, and, ' ifip 
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faalterin^ voiceV ' to M rs. 

Aipsli^ wfiat Mandeville required of 

her- 

“ Amazin;rV* exclaimed Mrft> 

• Atnslic, after a pause, (liirinir vvhich 
her fine eyes on Charles 
W'JlfcLan expression of indignant 
eoijfl^pt : “ J have seen seKii^ness 
bellb're, but never, 1 think, to So un- 
blushing an amount as now,** — ^ 

“ Selfishness, Madam! surely there 
is nothing selfish in wishing to pro- 
cure my" cousin Ellen a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment; and you, 

1 know, do not visit Cady Charlotte 
J).” — “Nor shall Miss Mortimer, 
Sir, if 1 can help it. No guest of 
mine shall go to ttic house of a Lady 
who <loes not choose to trouble her*' 
self to pay the customary due of 
respect ny calling on her, or at 
least by leaving a card at the house 
where she is; and 1 wonder, Mr. 
Mandeville, that you could bear so to 
compromise the dignity of your 
cousin. Then to want to drag the 
dear girl about with you merely for 
the purpose of your own vanity, hut 
never to desire it at the prompting 
of affection !” — “ How do you know, 
Madam, that what 1 now desire is 
not from the prompting of affec- 
tion Because it Is inconsistent 
with your former conduct since Miss 
Moi'tiiner*s arrival in • this town ; 
however, let Ellen judge for herself. 
If she wishes to go to Lady Char- 
lotte’s I can send her thither with 
a friend of mine; what say you, 
Ellen ?’* — “ That 1 see the affair in 
the same light as yourself, and have 
not Ute sli^itest wish to go to Lady 
Charlotte TD.*S’. I must also add 
that I. am hurt beyond measure to 
see that my cousin Charles has never 
wished for my company at any party 
before, and that now he wishes for 
me merely to maUc me the means 
of gratifying his vanity.*’ — “ You 
are too severe, and unjust, and un- 
grateful, Miss Mortimer.” — “ In- 
deed ! would that 1 were so,” replied 
Ellen, Imrsting into tears ; “ would 
you couhl make me think myself so ; 
tor then 1 should he spared the bit- 
terest of all pangs to me— the pain, 
ibf blaming you.** 

^ Mrs, Ainslie did not like the 
te'n^ernejis of this last part of Ellen's 
reply ; bat, on the^ whole, she was ; 
With the just view which 
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she took of Mandeville’s motives, 
and had little doubt of Ellen’s being 
cured in time; as selfishness, in the 
l)eloved object, is of all qualities the 
most likely to break the tie that 
holds the heart in bondage. Ellen’s 
tears, if they did not otherwise affect 
Charles, induced him to express his 
regret for having wounded ner feel- 
ings. especially when it .had been 
his sole intention to gratify them ; 
but he hoped, he said, that she 
would excuse the unceremonious in- 
vitation to the party, for the sake 
of the Opera Box. Artfully put 
Mr. Mandeville. — Yes, yes, we will 
try to remember nothing but the 
obligation you have conferred on us. 
Will you dine with us on Sunday, 
we dine out to-day?” — “ I go out 
of town on Sunday to dinner ; but 
on Monday 1 should be happy to 
have the honour to wait on you"” — 

So be it ;’* and Mandeville bowed 
and departed. 

Fie was no sooner gone than Ellen 
threw herself on Mrs. Ainslie's neck 
and gave way to an agony of grief, 
which drew sympathizing tears from 
her affectionate friend. Oh ! try- 
ing, hut blessed visit to London, 
Ellen,” said Mrs. Ainslie ; It has 
brought you to know -the false from 
the true ; but coiiiO, now your full 
heart has relieved itself, tell me, if 
you can, for what qualities you 
loved Charles Mandeville?” — “ He 
is my cousin, you know.** — “ Yes, 
that IS a reason why you should love 
him, certainly ; but not why you 
should he in love with him.’* — 

And then” — “ Well, and then?** 
— *‘1 thought he loved me.” — 
" That is, was in love w’ith you.** — 
“ Yes.” — “ Well, now for the rea- 
sons ?” — “ And then, you ‘know, 
he is very handsome.” — Yes, 
but not so handsome as Sir Henry 
Claremont, in my eyes ?” — And 
then he sang and dailced well, 
and seemed very good natu^;ed.** 
—“And I suppose "you read toge- 
ther, and conversed together?” — 
“ We read novels together, but'our 
conversation was chiefly about, 
about” — “ What ?’* — “ Lore, and 
each other.*’ — “ Aye, I suppose so ; 
an admirable compendium of the 
substance, and sense of a boy’s and 
girl’s attachment; but I conclude 
you never thought Charles a man of 
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reading and reflection, or of' active 
viHues like Sir Henry Claremont?” 
— “ I never thought abont it,” said 
Ellen, blushing. “ Then now my 
dear it is time that you should 
think about it, and seriously too; 
compare Mandeville with his rival, 
and let me soon hear that the poor 
Baronet is sent by you to undergo 
his six months* probation in Lon- 
don.**— Ellen smiled, and looked as 
if the idea was not so impossible to 
be realized as she thought it when 
Mrs. Ainslie last mentioned the sub- 
ject; and by the time the carriage 
came round she had dried up her 
tears, and anticipated the drive, 
though Charles was not to be* with 
them, with considerable pleasure. 
They called to take up a friend of 
Mrs. Ainslie in their way to the 
Park, and as the Lady wished to see 
pictures they went to the painter’s 
gallery, nothing loth, and saw Sir 
Henry’s picture again. “ What a 
countenance! what a fine man!” 
said their companion ; and Ellen 
saw, not without pleasure, that a 
group of ladies ana gentlemen were 
admiring this picture, and that two 
or three declared they had the hap- 
piness and the honour of knowing 
the admired original. “ Oh! what 
a happy woman you might be if you 
chose, *^ said Mrs. Ainslie, in a 
whisper ; “ and 1 think you might 
spare the poor man the six monnis* 
probation as he is seven and twenty, 
and men know their own minds 
though boys do not.” 

As Charles had engaged to dine 
at Mrs. Ainslie’s on the Monday, 
that Lady had enabled herself to 
put in execution part of her scheme 
for curing Ellen of her love. Mrs. 
Ainslie was acquainted with a yoqng 
man of good family and independent 
fortune, whose first passion and first 
pursuit in life unfortunately was 
musick; as his health was delicate 
he was ordered to Italy, and during 
a residence in that country of some 
years duration, his very Ifine voice 
was improved to the utmost, as was 
his general skill in music; and he 
returned to England the best pos- 
sible amateur performer. He had 
within the last year become inti- 
mately acquainted with a singing 
master and his sister, born of Ita- 
lian parents in England ; and with 
these young persons, wlio sang ad- 
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mirably,* he passed so much of his 
time that it was supposed the pleas- 
ing manners, and vocal powers, of 
Ofivia Pedriiglio would win so 
much on his anoctions that he 
make her his wife. In the Ipifian 
while, not the slightest stain at- 
tached to the Lady’s character from 
the intimacy; and when Mr. Be 
Mornay was invited out to dinner, it 
was customary to invite M. Pedru- 
glio and his sister also. But it was 
no easy matter to prevail on Mr. Be 
Mornay to pay visits ; he preferred 
receiving friends in an evening at , 
his house, where musick of various 
kinds was the usual amusement ; 
-but, as he greatly respected and 
admired Mrs. Ainslie, he promised 
to wait on her, and so did the Po- 
druglios, as soon as she told him 
Hhat she liad a very particular reason 
for wishing him, and his friends, to 
dine with her on the Monday. When 
Charles Mandeville arrived Mrs. 
Ainslie took him on one side, and said, 
“ 1 am going to tell you 'what will 
delight yon, Mr. Be. Mornay, that 
first of gentleman singers, and his 
Italian friends the Pedruglios dine 
here to-day, and they will sing in 
the evening.” Charles bowed, and 
said he was enchanted; but the dis- 
cerning Mrs. Ainslie saw very 
clearly that he was excessively 
mortilied, and had rather hear him- 
self sing than the finest singers in 
the world. However, though mor- 
tified, he was not entirely dismayed, 
and was frequently lost in thought 
during dinner, saying to himself,, 
“ what can I sing, for Ellen is so 
cross or timid that 1 know she' will 
refuse to accompany me; really 1 
think 1 will sing without musick, for 
every one likes ballads. When 
two or three persons were assembled 
in the evening besides the dinner 
party, M. Be Mornay, as soon as he 
was requested to do so, took his 
seat at the Piano-forte with the . 
prompt compliance of a gentleman; 
and the skill of a professor. The 
first song he sang convinced Man- , 
deville that he coirid not presume to 
compete with a singer like that, and 
Ellen’s eyes swam, in tears whilst 
the most toucUing^otce she had evei* 
heard sung a sweet oantabikeSs^ 
words of whi^h (for she knew ehoi^ 
of Italian to understand them) ap- 
plied in many respects to her own 
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disap{k]fliit«d hopes. Is it not ex- but, spite of his vanity, Charles felt 
qulsite?** said Charles, ivishing to that he had completely failed^ and 
Se contradicted . “ Oh, f could £!ilen was quite surprized to think 

listen to him all night!’* cried the that Charles could sing so ill; she, 
enthusiastic girl. “Indeed! an however, good naturedly assured the 
hiWfirbV two would content me,’* said audience that her cousin was ter- 
l^bjihiirtified Mandeville. The friends rified but of his accustomed powers, 
next sang a trio; in short, duet Miss Pedruglio now asked Charles 
"Sttccecdecito duct, song to song from if he would take a part in an Italian 
each of the three, when Mrs. Ains- qiiartctto. He said, he believed he 
lie in a whisper dfesired De Mornay could, as he had once sung it he- 
to ask Mr. Mandeville to sing. But fore; but, as he could not sing by 
he, alarmed at the evident superio- note, he made such blunders that 
rity of the man who asked him, and the performance could not go on, 
mortified at the praises bestowed on and the friends were earnestly con- 
him and his friends, refused with jured by a gentleman, whose love of 
awkward bashfulnes, not modesty, musick conquered his politeness, not 
not real timidity, but its countet^ to loee time, but to sing themselves 
part, which is self-love, afraid of not together in their usual wa^. 
chining, fearful of not ' excelling ; Unfortunately two ladies of con- 
and it was not till after repeated sequence came in at this moment, 
pressing that he could be prevailed who had heard Charles sing ; and, 
on to sing. Then what should he knowing nothing of music, declared 
sing was the difficulty. “ Would that they were vulgar enough to 
Ellen acrompanv him?” — “ No; dote on a ballad, and they hoped 
* she knew she could not satisfy him.” Mr. Mandeville would indulge them. 

, ftow" very unkind ?” — “ iNot at Again, therefore, Charles sang, and 
nil; you would scold me, and 1 hoped to recover his lost fame ; but 
should not know a note that I play- in vain ; his voice was hoarse ; and 
, cd ; and indeed you sing best with- even his newly-come admirers said 
out musick; besides, ^ou will then they saw he was very hoarse, and 
c6me into no competition with these had a bad cold, and it was very kind 

S reat performers.” — ** So, then, you in him to sing at all. “ Pray, Sir, 
link me very inferior to them?” — can you sing ballads,”' said one of 
Who is not** said Ellen. “ There, these ladies to De Mornay ; “ but, 1 
even Ellen is gone over to them, suppose , English singing is beneath 
Heigho ! I wish I had not come, or you.” — “ By no means, I will sing 
had gone away after dinner,” an English song directly.” — “But 
thought Charles." However, he sang, not unaccompanied.” — “ Oh ! yes.” 
but oh ! the obvious difference hi5- Then, turning from the instrument, 
tween the singing of a frightened, he sang a simple, touching melody 
hnskv, ill-assurecT amateur, and that in a plain unornamented stile, which 
whicfi the company had lately heard, went directly to the heart. The 
*rhe friends kindly encouraged him, words he sang were as follows;— 

1 had a hope which now is o’er, 

It was the hope to live foia thee ! 

But since I’m doom’d to hope no more, 

1 only bid thee pity me. 

Yet had 1 been the favour’d one 
Allowed to live for love and thee, 

1 might, perhaps, have been undone, 

This world had then been ail to me. 

But now 1 bid its scenes farewell, 

A better world ray aim shall be ! 

And I may hope one day, to dwell 
In that eternal world with thee ! 

There, dearest, 1 again may love, 

A nd thoii with amiles nfif love may’st see, 

< For ’twill be snar’d Witb saints above, 

' Aud ^oi^l^y theiub a»d worthy thee. 
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Even Charles’s passionate ad* 
inirers lyere enchanted, and he 
had the mortification of hearing the 
same praises besto\ired on De Murnay 
which they liad before lavished on 
him ; and even Ellen, who had given 
aympatljizing tears to the first two 
verses, and hung entranced and ena- 
moured on the rerollection of De 
Mornay’s tones, was so absorbed 
in adriiiration that she forgot to feel 
for Charles’s diseomforturo. Not 
very long after, Mr. Ainslie saw 
Mandeville hastening out of the 
folding doors. “ I hope you are 
not going yet?” said he, “Oht yes, 
lam; 1 was charmed int^|aying 
too long,” he replied. “ I ’^Kvo an 
engagement in St. James *s-s<|uare, I 
ought to have been there an hour 
ago.” — “ What is that?” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, on whose arm Ellen leaned. 
“Oh ! only that Mandeville is gone 
to St, James' s-square^^^ — “Indeed! 
these grand squares arc sure to take 
him from our humble circle in Ser- 
jeant’s Inn.”— “ Is Charles gone ?” 
said Ellen, “ and without my seeing 
him go, what could I be thinking 
of?” — “ Of Mr. De Moruay, my dear; 
and 1 dare say Charles was think- 
ing of him too when he went iiway,” 
— “ Poor Charles,” said Ellen, “ I 
really felt for him.” And so she 
did, she pitied him ; but she soon 
found that this pity was of a degrad- 
ing nature ; it was a pity that lowered 
the object of it,— it was a sort of 
pity which a man could not with 
any safety excite in the woman who 
loved him. Certain it is that Ellen’s 
musical taste had never been so 
highly gratified as it was that even- 
ing; ana she went to bed wondering 
how she could ever have so much 
admired Charles Mandeville’s sing- 
ing. “Now, Ellen,” said Mrs. Ains- 
lie to her on the Tuesday morning, 
you shall see that rare, but to me 
always pleasing object, a true gen- 
tleman, and a real man of fashion. 
Colonel Delborough is to dine with 
us, and accompany us to the opera ; 
but though he is a single man, and 
has a foible for pretty girls, 1 insist 
on your not preferring him to Sir 
Henry; for here is anomer basket of 
fruit and flowers arrived, and some 
carp to boot. Tell me, Ellen, has 
Sir Henry ever seen you eat raven- 
ously that be thus feeds you?”— 
“ CKh, no ; 1 dare say he sends tlietn. 


because he knows that I shall have 
pleasuie In presenting.thess to you.” 
— “ WelT, 1 am glad to see that you 
do his motives justice,— that is a 
good siCT.” 

The Hon. Hiyh Delhorougli was 
a man who at forty retained i'cjon- 
siderablc share of the beauty of early 
life, and all its pretensions; hpt hiS 
vanity, however great, never wound- 
ed the vanity of others; he was 
generally^ courteous ; SO much so 
tiiat be was reckoned a complete 
pattern of a fine gentleman, and a 
nigh bred man. He was sometimes, 
indeed, cold and prOud, and severe 
in his manner to those whom he 
thought coxcombs and pretenders to 
the rank and consequence which they 
had not ; therefore, as his acquaint- 
ance was known to be never granted 
hut to those who were worthy to asso- 
ciate with a man like him, the pri- 
vilege of being known to Colonel 
Delborough was eagerly courted, 
and deemed a sort of passport into 
the best and most select circles in 
the fashionable world. Colonel 
borough, with many virtues, had 
some weaknesses, one of the chief 
of which was a tendency to fall 
in love with every young, and 
pretty face that appeared in the 
world in which he moved, attended 
with a full persuasion, tliat he htfn- 
self was irresistible. But his pre- 
ferences never amounted to passions; 
never urged him to take the des- 
perate step of marrying- Love was 
to him little better than .the gentle 
intoxication produced by cham- 
paign ; exhilia rating, not disorder- 
ing ; and he changed his favour! ten 
nearly as . often as he did his gloves, 
always taking care to do so l.efore 
his assiduities were become so dan- 
gerous as to induce the ladies' father 
or brother to ask him what his in- 
tentions were. He was, therefore, 
a very harmless flirt ; and while 
even the youngest; girl of fashion 
was proud and detirous of his at- 
tentions, the eldest and most ex- 
perienced woman ol the world was 
never alarmed, lest' these passionless^ 
and hounded attentions . should in- 
jure the peace of her child or pro- 
teg6e^ consequently he was welcome 
every wjliere; and as he united ranlt 
to fashion, bmngnn Earl’s younger 
soprhs was more courted, and more 
invited ld|ian*any man in Lemdon 
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vociety* Mrs. Ainslie was desirous 
of obtaining him as bar beau to the 
.opera, not only because he knew 
every one personally who was 
,^orth knowing, but because she 
^8be4> by shewing Ellen, in him, 
a real man oi fashion was, to 
^Ve her a model with which to com- 

§ aro Charles Mandeville. She was, 
lerefore, much disappointed when 
Mandeville said .he could not dine 
with her that day, but she expected 
he would come to h^ box auring 
the evening, and thia , expectation 
was rendered certainty by the re- 
ceipt of a note from Charles to Ellen, 
in which he told her that he would 
make a point of coming to their 
box as early as he possibly could ; 
that, as he knew almost every person 
of rank and fashion at the opera, 
he might point out to her all the 
persons worth seeing. “ Yes,** said 
the pleased Ellen, Charles knows 
every one, 1 dare say.” — “ I have 
no doubt,** replied Mrs. Ainslie, 
“ but that Colonel Delborough 
knows them better, especially as he 
himself is one of the very set to 
whom Mr. Mandeville alluaes.** 
Coloiiel Delborough was capti- 
vated with Ellen as soon as he be- 
held her ; and, as usual, on hearing 
she was of a good fatmly he said 
to himself, now, if I were inclined 
to marry, here is an opportunity. 
As Colonel Delborough was a man 
of real fashion he was not afraid 
of being thought unfashionable by 
going to the. opera to hear the over- 
ture, and as he loved music he had 
no objection to the early hour at 
which Mrs.' Ainslie ordered the 
carriage. He and his fair compa- 
nions, -tliereforc, had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing a 6ne overture of 
Mozart performed in a manner 
worthy of it. I shall not attempt 
to describe Ellen's raptures at the 
singing and scenery, but she was 
not so pleased with the dancing, for 
she was not always sure that she 
ought to look at it, and she waf not 
sorry when the first ballet end^. 

By this time Ellen was almost fas- 
'dnated with the grace, the atten- 
tions, and the conversation of the 
Colonel. He could not fail to know 
^itry person of rank and distinction 
house, and had many plea- 
tokwi anecdotes to relate of them 
Ainslie 


had given the fourth ticket to her hus- 
band, in case his professional engage- 
ments allowed him to use it, there- 
fore the Colonel had no rival, and 
was enjoying the privilege of being 
sole beau to a very fine woman and 
a beautiful girl, when an acquaint- 
ance of Mandeville entered the 
box to pay his compliments to the 
ladies, and Colonel Delborough 
beard him say something concern- 
ing Mandeville, whom he only knew 
by sight, and who was particularly 
disagreeable to him. When tlie 
ydung man was gone Jie turned 
round and][exclaimed, “ Mandeville ! 
Do ymycnow Mr. Mandeville, that 
consuflRate coxcomb, that would-be 
somebody? My dear Mrs. Ainslie 
how came you to know that man ? 
He is so entirdy out of your way.** 
I agree with you,*’ she said, 
but my acquaintance with him was 
unavoiaablc.** Here she looked at 
Ellen, who sat in ill suppressed 
agitation to hear her cousin, and 
once most dear Charles, so spoken 
of, but Mrs. Ainslie motioned to 
her not to betray their relationship, 
and the Colonel went on. ^ The 
boy expected to get into the Alfred, 
but 1 am happy to say he has been 
disappointed.’*—” Is he not elected. 
Sir ?” said Ellen eagerly. ” Oh ! no, 
he is hot the sort of person for us. 
1 have reason to know all about 
him. The name is a high name, 
but 1 find his father was only what 
is called a wholesale dealer at Bris-t 
tol, a man who kept a general ware- 
house, and died very rich. 1 en- 
q^uired, because the young man 
thought proper to pay marked at- 
tention to one of my neices. Lady 
Julia L — , and the silly girl en- 
couraged him, but 1 soon put a 
stop to her folly, by enquiring into 
the youth’s pretentions, and pride 
conquered love.” Scarcely had he 
ended his philippic against Maade- 
ville when he himself made his ap- 
pearance, and just as poor Ellen, 
seeing how much the Colonel dis- 
liked him, was wishing that he 
might not come. Mrs. Ainslie could 
not present him to het friend after 
what had passed, and, on his first 
entrance, Charles was too full of his 
disappointment at the Alfred to at- 
tend to' aught besides, and he talked 
of nothing else, though he saw that 
the converilation did not interest 
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Mrs. Ainsiie. At length, howerer^ 
he remembered that he came to do 
the honours of the opera to Ellen, 
and he pointed out this Countess, 
that Duchess, such a beauty, and 
such a distinguished character; and 
so far he was right, but Ellen had 
been told all this before. ‘*And 
therct* said Mandeville, “ that is the 

Dowager Duchess of “ Are 

you sure of that, Sir,’* said the 
Colonel, coldly. ‘‘Do you know the 
lady?”— “I have met her in com- 
pany, Sir,”— “ Indeed! but still 
you are mistaken, at least 1 hope so, 
for she died two days ago.” Man- 
deville could only say she was vety 
likelier. “Not at all. Sir; that lady 
is fair as alabaster, and the Duchess 
was dark as ebony.” Nothing 
daunted, Mandeville then pointed 
out other persons of rank. “ is he 
right now,” said Mrs. Ainslie.— 
“Perhaps so, but they are Lords 
and Ladies, of whom 1 know no- 
thing,” he proudly replied. Man- 
deville felt piqued, and observed, 
“ that they were well worth know- 
ing for all that.”— “Humph!” said 
the Colonel, shrugging up his 
shoulders and looking on the stage. 
Mandeville now named Lords and 
Ladies to the right and left out 
of bravado, and then the Colonel 
coldly said, sometimes, “ It is not 
she, or it is not he.” Mandeville, 
little suspecting who this contradict- 
• ing gentleman was,disputed the point 
and insisted on it that he was ri^ht. 
At last he pointed out a lady just 
come into the opposite box as Lady 
Harriet H. The Colonel said it 
was not ? — Mandeville persisted and 
declared he knew her perfectly. 
“ Do you mean that you are ac- 
q^uainted with her. Sir?” — “No, 
Sir ; but I have seen, her ; I met her 
a few evenings ago coming into Lady 
D.’s as I went out.” “ You must 
therefore know her well, no doubt. 
Sir ?” — “ I do know her well* Sir.” 
“ But not quite so well as 1 do, Sir ; 
for Lady Harriet H. is my own 
neice, Sir.” Mandeville was exces- 
sively confused, and stammered out 
an apology, while Mrs. Ainslie could 
not help laughing, exchanging as 
she did so certain meaning looks 
with the Colonel, while Ellen pitied 
Charles with a sense of the ridicu- 
lous connected with him, which it 
was painful* but salutary to her to 
feel. Mrs. Ainslie now, lest Charles 


should expose himself again, whis- 
pered to mm ; “ Do you not know 
this gentleman is the Hon. Colonel 
Delborough ?” — Again Charles was 
confounded ; he had long been am- 
bitious to have the honour of that 

f entleman’s acquaintance, and 
e had the opportunity as it slee^d, 
for he was in the same box with 
him, he had not only not been pre- 
sented to him, but he saw that there 
was no intention of presenting him, 
and also that the Colonel beheld 
him with proud contempt. Ellen, 
too, he found was cold and absent 
in her replies, and Mrs. Ainslie not 
disposed to talk. He therefore rose 
and took his leave, telling Ellen 
that he hoped to see her ^ain before 
she quitted London. “ To be sure,” 
said Mrs. Ainslie, this is only Tues- 
day, and Ellen does not go till Fri- 
day. “ You know,” she added in a 
whisper, “ as I cannot see her to the 
mail myself, and Ainslie dines out 
th‘dti\a.y, you must** “Must! oh 
dear! no, really, I am veiy sorry; but 
1 dine out on Friday, and really — ^in- 
deed, 1 — it is most probable I dine 
when the mail sets out ; and if Ellen 
%vill go by such vulgar conveyances 
she must take the consequences, 1 
really cannot go with her. Ellon 
does not go by the mail,” said Mrs. 
Ainslie, “ and 1 said what 1 did only 
to try you, and your regard for your 
cousin.” . This put the finishing 
stroke to Mandcville’s discomfiture, 
and ho quitted the box, shutting it 
after him with great violence. I 
never saw such ill breeding and’ 
impertinence,” said the Colonel, co- 
louring violently ; “ and to, call you 
Ellen too, that young man deserves 

to — “ He is my first cousin^ 

Sir,” said Ellen, calmly, hut firm- 
ly. — The Colonel was shocked, 
confounded, and silenced. ' “ Miss 
Mortimer,” said he at length “ there 
is no apology too humble which I 
am not willing to make to you for 
what I have uttered ; had I known, 
as indeed I ought to have been in- 
formed, ’ ’that Mr. Mandeville was 
our relation,! would not only have 
een silent when I could not com- 
mend, but I would even have endea- 
voured ^ like him for your sake. 
Why d^ you not tell me who he 
was It was my place to do thal; 
Colonel,” said Mrs. Ainslie ; “ but 
I had my reasons for, not doing it ; 
and I am sure my^^young friend will 
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forifjyeryoii your unintentional of* 
feuce/’*w-*‘ Yes, certainly* Sir cried 
Ellen; “ bat what you said of poor 
Charles j^ave me great pain. I own 
that he was positive and contradict- 
iW*. but then one ought to make 
aliomnces for him. He was full of 
irfiftiittion from his disappointment 
concerning’ the Alfred, and when ohe 
is uneasy and mortified one is so apt 
to be (usa/ifreeable and tenacious, 
and — and.” — “ And what, Ellen ?” 
— “ Why, there was something very 
provoking both in ^Colonel jDclbo- 
rough’s manner and your’s too* my 
dear friend.” — “ Granted, granted ; 
and 1 like you for your candid and 
spirited defence of ypur relation, so 
does the Colonel, I dare say.”— 
Oh! I adore her for it; and, in- 
deed, charming Miss Mortimer, I 
should not care how often 1 was so 
attacked if 1 could be sure to be so 
defended. Now tell me how I can 
expiate my offence? To appease 
and please you 1 will call to-mor- 
row, and leave my card for Mr. Maui 
deviile; will that do?** — “Gener- 
ously and delicately felt, and like 
you, Colonel ; but J trust Ellen will 
not exact such an amende from you.” 
“ By no means ; J am too proud for 
poor Charles, to do it. Let him be 
thought deserving the honour of be- 
ing known to Ccnonel Delborough 
before he has it ; hut I will not im- 
pose my cousin as an acquaintance 
on any man.” — “ Proudly and ho- 
nourably felt. Miss Mortimer, and 1 
stnioerely hope that before long I 
shall not only know, hut like Mr. 
Mandeville ; at least, no endeavour 
on my part shall be wanting to en- 
able me to do so, and I must own 
that I saw him and heard him this 
evening with prejudiced eyes.” — 
“ See Ellen,” said Mrs. Ainslie, 
soon after ; “ Mandeville did not go 
home to take poison, however mor- 
tified he might lie ; for there he is 
yonder, tlni life of tbd set in one of 
the pit boxes, and laughing with all 
his power.” It was so ; and Ellen, 
being assured' that Chatlhs* did not 
remember or feel as much foV his 
late nainfur embarrassment as she 
did, iorgot it also, and ^jeyed as 
much of the last ballet as she dared 

S look at, and enjoyed also the bua 
i^iration which her new and 
bbiKAtSfttl fa^ie exc^^^ in the crush*- 
, Wh^e the gallant Colonel eu- 
and was in rap- 


tures wlien every now and then some 
man of ton or rank whispered in 
his ear, “ Oh, Delborough, you are 
always a happy fellow.” When 
Mrs. Ainslie thought over all that 
had passed she was startled on re- 
collection, as she had been at the 
time, with the manner in which Ellen 
had defended Charles ; but at length 
she reflected that it was her rela- 
tion whom she defended ; she consi- 
dered that if she had seemed less 
hurt her tranquility must have been 
assumed, which would have been a 
very suspicious circumstance; and 
that had she been violently agitated 
by still struggling, conscious love, 
she would have been unable to speak 
at all, or only in broken faltering 
tones; whereas, on the contrarjr, 
she was voluble, and judicious in 
Charles’s defence, evidently prov- 
ing, therefore, that she defended 
him from a sense of justice, and a 
feeling of relationship alone.* It is 
well, thought Mrs. Ainslie, and I 
see that this faithless boy’s reign is 
over. 

He certainly thought so himself ; 
he therefore wished to dismiss, ra^^ 
ther than wait to be dismissed ; he 
chose to assure Ellen that he loved 
her no longer, rather than receive 
from her a previous assurance that 
.her attachment to him was at an 
end, and he wrote to her as follows : 

“ Dear Ellen — I meant to see • 

r ou once more ; but, as 1 find that ^ 
am no favourite with Mrs, Aiiislie^^" ' 
and indeed she was not far from 
being downright rude when I last 
saw her, even though she was in the 
box which / procured for her, I do 
not mean to call at the house again ; 
therefore take this method of wish- 
ing you health and happiness. I 
am going abroad, and it will be 
many years probably before we meet 
again, both of us by that time will 
probably have changed our situa- 
tions, but I shall always be, 

. “My dear Ellen’s 
“ Affectionate friend and Cousin, 

“ Charles Mandeville.” 
When Ellen received this letter, 
she could not help weeping bitterly 
over it ; not that slie was sorry, or 
even mortified that Mandeville’s at- 
tachment to her was at an end, but 
she wept for the loss of those plea- 
sing illusions which had so long 
given interest to her existence. She 







we^t for tile I 09 S of the lore, not the 
]ovei;; and ehe felt a hlkeit iii her 
heart which seemed to remain the^^ 
a^ sad and drearf roidi iill the day 
hefore her departure arrived ; then 
the idea df home, and the welcoahe 
which awaited her. there from matiy 
att affectionate heart, diffused a 
of cheerihg and impatient tenderneM 
to her oivn, ’ 

To part 'with Mrs. Ainslie was 
now the only thing that c^louded 
over her brow, for that lady had 
twined herself round her’ affbcHotlsl, , 
by entering with tender sympathy 
and almost with intuitive 
tion, into ail her fears, her soiw^s^ 
her triumphs, and her escapes.'^ ■ *• 

» But, tnat pang over, ^liie^\wate 
cheerful, and Willing 
make her companions so ; when fldio 
found herself seated in a traveHfhg 
chariot, by the side of a lady and 
gentleman, friends of Mrs;'AinsHe, 
who were going through the village 

of R , in tneir way to a. more - 

distant country. 

The travellers slept on the road, 
and at so short a distance from Lon- 
don that it was nearly evening the 
next day before Ellen saw each well , 
remembered’ object, and beheld the 
lodge at Sir Henry Claremont’s 
Park-gate. Perhaps, thought she, 
he will be there, watching for me 5 
he will be there, waiting tor my ar- 
rival. But he was not there, and' 
Ellen felt disappointed ; perhaps be 
was at her uncle’s, he was not there 
cither; and in the midst of the af- ' 
Isctionate greetings of her family 
Ellen felt sad, because she was.ndt 
welcomed by one friend more, and 
he had professed so much, and ha^' 

. so markedly attentive in sen<L, ' 
ing her presents to London ; was he, 
too, Inconstant? l^as she doomed to 
find all men false.?, Jf not, where 
was Sir Henry Clarmhenit ; she dared 
not enquire^ because^'' as she sa^ to f 
hnrself, she did not like to shew ahe.^ , 
Was mortified; but perhaps it was,, 
because she did not feel it easy to / 
name him. But when she had been 
home near an hour her uncle said, 
tlngratefttl girl ! Why, Ellen, you 
have never yet enquired. ^ for 
Henry GlaremonttV-— Oh^ dcar,'^; 
no; I hop^'he is well.*W‘ No, cer;- ; 
tainly not, or you would have seen 


himloiij^Jei^thlo, havbeon sb 

deed ! >b#^ t:eariie^tly: ho^ he is 
Then 1 am 

■ saiti'iifiOd^''* ' was really 

ashamsi#|<^ f«al that she was glad 
to fiibt choice# ,%|pt 

'him awaj^i^b^h' 'though that 
slty MwaO bfUltM bv indisposilipjf*^^^ 
Bat afewmififi^Otafbr, pale, thinL*. 
and wrapt as ip the, depth ot. 
winter, Sir Henry Olaremont him- 
self appeafiSd; Would have come,'* 

said iie*^ Mortimer, When I 

bear<lyott l^werbijarHved, in spite of' 
nurses and jphyslcians,^ for I wah ' 
sure ibe iight of you would do 
more good than all of them; but £^ 
am.yory wOaki and I need not tell 
you I am very ill-looking.*’-— Ellen ' 

. wdO affected^ nay, overpowered; for 
she bokld not help contrasting this 
wblcome^' this eagdmess to sec her, 
with that^ Of Charles Mandeville; 
and, while overwhelming sensations 
; of affectionate gratitude and pain- 
ful recollections throbbed tumultq- 
ouriy' in ber sou), she hurried out ^ 
of the room, having almost returned 
Sir Henryks pressure of her hand as 
she passed hem. But she soon came 
back, and cage rlyi ajuxiously en- 
treated Sir Henry not to risk a life 
so preoioqs, by staying out any lon- 
ger in the night ain-*;-** If you say 
my life is nrecious^ I Will go direct^ 
ly^*’ said he ; and if yOu will add, 
prOy cOnae again 'sdon I will 
say aiiy thiiif " rather than detain * 
you now, you look so pale ; 
yet very like your picture.” — M^y* 
picture ! ‘ have you seen my picture ?” ; 
— ?’*;yes* frequently; for Mrs. Ains- J 
lie\feU in love, with, it.”— Mrs. * 
Ainslie fell in love with it ; 0 kind » 
Mrs. Ainslie; hut could not. she make 
her love oatdiing ? But ypn are im^ 



alr^dy-^ 

l;bave littljB more to^iplafei In six , -. 
inonthiT after EUeg’^^iptnrn sue wae. 
Ib0;ha|ipy,wife of Henry Olare- , 
mOate^ttdi wrote to 

her m her leC^r of ^gratulation, 
.she cause to ^ 

bless her.i^|^VI^y;^''tii0ndan, as it’^V 
had.ta^^j»W^jjo:,,di8tingidsh 


jS^r. Jftfg. J«/yi 
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TWA WORIJS TO THE SCOTCH-POWK IN LONDON. 

Mt darling eountry-fowks, how’s a\ 

How cbirt ye on through life ava» 

In this tremendous clauchan ; 

1 meet ye whiles as grave as priests, 

At ither times at social feasts 

Blyth clattering and laughin’. 

On brii^s, in squares, in mony a street. 

As 1 do tiamp alang. 

Your hardy visages I meet. 

Aye, meet ye thick and thrang, 

A wandering, a dawnrring, 

A curious tribe are we ; 

Aye travelling, unravelling. 

The hale o’ yirth and sea. 

But let us ramble whar we will, 

Auld Scotian’ we maun mind her still. 

Our canty coutbie mither. 

Upon her heathery mountains wild 
She wishes weel to ilka child. 

And hopes we’ll grec wi’ ither; 

Sae bena swear to wag the han’. 

Or yet to draw the purse $ 

Wha winna’s an unfeeling man, 

And wed deserves a curse. 

Yet guide still, your pride still, 

WV independent grace ; 

Ne’er cringe no, not whinge no, 

WV slave insipid face. 

Ye maistly a* do brawly ken 
Tlie nature o’ the native glen, 

Whar humble virtue dwells ; 

Sae let us ay stick by our creed. 

Scorn an unmanly vicious deed. 

And ne’er misken oursells. 

Let flashy blades gae skyting by. 

And silky hizzies braw ; 

Let gilded coaches rattling fly, 
hlove calmly on for a’ ; 

Nor fret then, to get then, 

A “ sax in hana” to ca’ ; 

To whang up, and hang up, 

Amang the gentry a’. 

Ye’re easy kend, ye silly rakes, 

Wha do detest the Ian’ o’ cakes, 

The Ian’ whar ye were born. 

Poor surface souls that can but skim, 

And screw their gabs and chatter prim, 

Your littleness we scorn ; 

Gae way and mimick Johnnie Bull, 

Or ony else ye please ; 

Your rattling reasons in your skull 
. Sound gye like hladder’d pease — 

Nae mense there, nae sense there, 

True gomeralls ye are a’; 

Sae dash on, and flash on. 
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That roasted beef and porter hroyitpf 
We’ll no deny ffae sweetly down* 

And ^ude cheer for the beijf la t 
Perhaps e’en inair sae than our blmse> 

Or bristl’d shanks^ we may suppose, ^ 

And even our glorious hagjfis ; 

But what o’ that ? the mind^s the thing, 

Sac manly, wild, and strong ; 

This is the charm which makes us cling 
By ither all along. 

The feeling revealing . 

Wliat words uan never tell ; 

Sae cheering, endearing. 

What joys can this excel. 

We see the bonny broomy knowes, 

We hear the butrnie as it rows, 

While owre the linns it splashes ; 
Through gloomy woods, where Wallace ran, 
Owre highlan’ hills, wi’ yelling clan, 

The raised fancy flashes. 

The sangs we heard whan we were wee, 

Can ony ane forget 5 
We think we’ie on our mither's knee, 

A listening them yet, 

Hauf sleeping, hauf weeping, 

Our cradle days awa’. 

Ne’er minding, yet finding 
They’re no forgot ava\ 


Sae let us aften ither meet 
In social unison sae sweet, 

(To laugh at this, a pity) 
Imagination then will feed 
In glorious pastures yout the Tweed, 
Far frae this meikle city ; 

Then let us talk in gude braid Scotch, 
And crack awa by turns ; 

Aft gieing to our glee a hotch, 

By singing sangs o’ Burps, 

Sae moving, sae loving, 

Sae glorious every way ; 
Pathetic, extatic. 

Beyond what 1 can say. 


And we’ve a bardie o’ our am, 

Ane wha miiks nature unco fain, 

A bardie, faith nae sham. 

His muse is fu’ o’ hamely pith, - 

Bred on the charming banks o’ Nitli, 

’Tis Allan Cunninham. 

Oh ! Allan kens our bosoms weel, 

And a’ that lingers there! 

Ills feelings tell him how we feel, 

He’s wi’"us everywhere, 

By green sea, and green tree, 

And warlocks ip the weed 3 
Lane bowerieil, and floweries^' 

On howms thnt bloom ond bud* 
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J6*4r dearer objects than St. Fatirs, 

The slightest trifle aft ttpcalU 
A score o’ happy dreams ; 

That glen we lived in when boys. 

And danc’d amid sweet joys. 

The dearest place ay seems. 

Nae Drury-lane is om j'ht to this, 

IVi' a’ Its scenes sae bright ; 

Efcn gay Vaoxhalt a naethingis, 

VTi* a’ its sights by night, 
its glanciagand danetOg, 

Its sirijging a’ sae fine t 
Its dandies and grandees. 

The hizzies and the wiae. 


What tribes do swaitn in Lon’pn henv 
Frae every nation, every nhere» 

Bat English are the best* 

An Englishman not eochneyfied. 

No match has he on earth beside, 

Vfe next do stand the test. 

The flashy frank, and gilded Don, 
Shrink a* afore John Ball ; 

Also the oil swigging Von, 

Wr creechy heavy sknll. 

Nae wkud this, nor sud this. 
Ere anger us ava ; 

Yet still tlio\ we will tho’. 
Stand by onr ciced and law,* 


Ay, we shall stand, nor will Wo flinch, 

Tno’ fate should rive us inch by inch, 

And fling us in Uie Thames. 

Whoe’er would wish to tramp us low. 

That moment we hecotiie a foe, 

To play nae silly games. 

Our freeborn olood will then go boil, 

The manly spirits lise; ^ 

The glory of our native soil 
What Scotchman will despise ? 

We’ll stand a’, sae grand a’. 

And if we’re forced to fa’ ; 

We’ll en’ then, like men then, 

Wi’ honour ane and a\ 

liOVBaNENDfX. 


WHAT AN ESCAPE. 


Thosb, who have travelled through 
and observed the romantic scenery of 
North Wales, are aware that there 
is not a more delightful spot in the 
Whele principality, than the little 
lawn of Dolgelly, Although the 
«b{Wtal of the county of Merlonetli^ 
weth it contains only a few housevL 
rude and luelegaM 


construction, and present to the eye 
an appearance very different from 
thp gaiety *and beauty of the sinali 
towns in England. The inliabi- 
tanta have little ^intercourse with 
strangers; and hence their man** 
ners, which have remained for ages 
unaltered, are simple ^nd nuifonn ; 
auoh as cotamonly exist among a 





p66pl6 who live by the exertioi^ of 
their hands, and have not been 
taught by education to derive advent 
tage through the means of de^p^ 
tidn. N o great road passing throp^ 
nor any extensive trade cr.9iand£i^4 y 
lory being established in it, the town 
h relieved, in a great measul^, froqi 
the innovations and corrupti^nathat 
will accompany an extensiveMnter^ 
course. A few artists and visitors, 
who travel for the purpose of jobser** 
ration, and are more intent In sur- 
veying the beauty of nature, tbaOvih 
disseminating their opinion^' and 
principles, make occasional excur- 
sions through that part of the^coun- 
try during the summer, and are re- 
garded by the Inhabitants more as 
objects of curiosity and respect, than 
as beings whom they may venture 
to address and imitate* 

The situation of the town itself is 
exceedingly romantic. The moun- 
tain Cader^ldris rises gradually from 
its streets, and ascends nearly three 
thousand feet into the air. During 
the winter, dense and changeable 
clouds roil constantly over its sum- 
mit, and pour their collected waters 
on the head, and sides of tlie moun- 
tain; which, descending in impetu- 
ous torreota, force *down in an hun- 
dred diffeiTBiit directions the diaaacs 
of stone and earth which happen to 
he oppoeed to thair violence : while 
the small rivers which diverge from 
the foot of the mountain, being 
swelled' by the vast influx of waters, 
hasten towards the ocean, and like 
dutiful children return into the 
som of their parent the . bounties 
which. his munmcence has bestowed^ 
When the awfulness of winter is suc- 
ceeded by the agreeable beauty of 
summer, the blue siramit of Cader- 
Idris is^en rising • in majesUc dig- 
nity towards bei^en* The birds ^ re- 
turn to build theirs annual uests in 
the holes and crevices of its cliffs; 
The sheep reascend to browse on 
eminences, and parties of imjuisitive 
tourists, mounted on theiv hired po- 
nies, are seen following their guides 
through the obscure paths whirii 
conduct thein to the summit* 

The ascent of high mounhuns^ 
While it exalts and improves She . 
j^ind of mad, is apt to lower in Ida 
estimation the im^tanoe^ and dig^ ^ 
ntty.of his. own species*^ 
from such an immenim height, 


dttcea objects 

which;' Itsj'batei Towns, 

villaMi iiasttes,' cimrehes, things 
which #ih^|be .mipd^fwith ideas of 
dignity illlVAg as they are surveyed 
, from an dred j;^hich is level withfor « 
beneath thefe^loundations, lose odl. 
their grandear When beheld from the 
pinnacle of a mountain. They re- 
, sernbie in apparent . si^/the toys 
whidi are made to amuse children,: 
and the migh^ framer of these ob- 
jects, is himseli reduced to the^indisr - 
„ tinct^ Uttleness of an insect, which, ' i 
maylwith diificulty be observed run- 
ning from hole to hole among the , > 
different trifles which his ingenuity 
and’ labour have erected. 

‘'^As Gader-ldris rises on one side 
of tbs, town of Dolgelly, so a small 
Tiver flows on the other ; which, tak- 
ing its course through a vale, dis- 
embogues itself into the sea at 
a small bathing-place called Bar- 
mouth, distant aoout twelve miles ' 
from Dolgelly. On the road, wmch 
leads from the latter to the former 
place, many beautiful and extensive 
views are obtained; views ahbnnd- 
ing in novel and majestic objects 
which All the mind with admiration 
and pleasure; extensive meadows; . 
hold projecting rocks; slopes co- 
vered with heaths of variohs hues;f 
grazing herds of cattle; expanded, 
estuaries ; cataracts, which impetus , 
ottsly descend from heights, and, 
having assumed a more moderate 
course, become useful to mankind 
by turning the wheel of some mill, 
which, by its romantic situation, de- 
lights the eye of the traveller ; and 
above all the towering grandeurWf 
Cader-ldrU, which terminates aiid 
emhelli^es ei^ery view. , 

This ibman tic spot, seldom resort- 
ed' to as a pemanent r^i deuce by 
any^ except those to wlieitn, neces- 
•ity^ has enjoined the bard ennditidn , 
of living ever m the same situation, 
was selected as; by a lady^ 

whose circumstaiiee|«Yrehdered a io-f 
ml seelusionirom hnda cheap, 

residence mattca^/^ the Arst and . 
moa^ , importawtv &»nSideratiom;*-i» 
About X inonl^''pjteyions sb her , 
movul to n person 

been . ;^taX|hea o^her ' to^ selspt; 
>, boose>7fot^'lmr^reaide9^e,>ap^^.ba 

in. ■ 
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s repairec) to 
r^ itolg'elly.if ft post-chaisft^ accom- 
' pam^d’ by , an old servant and two 
f;; female children* 

The sU^hteat alteration in a small 
' tbijvp creates a cause for investlga* 

" tipn‘' and iuquiy ; for when the 
amuseincnts are few, and the potou- 
lation scanty, peo|)le,have much lei- 
sure and opportunity to enquire into 
the affairs of their neighbours, and 
much facility in ftacertaininer the 
slightest changes i^lch take place. 

Curiosity is an ancient female, the 
daughter of IdlencBe knd Ignorftnce, 
and is perpetually wandering over 
the eartli in' search of the mushroom 
Novelty, which springs up in great 
abundance in those spots which are 
most cultivated by mankind. This, ^ 
as soon as she finds, s she plucks; 
and having plucked, throws it to 
her, .companion Gossip, to retail out 
‘ to her mllowers ana acquaintance, 

, and immediately sets out in pursuit 
, of fresh fi^cimens of the same vege- 
: table. Uneasiness and Hatred toU 
low close at their heels, with intent 
. to put out the eyes of the one, and 
cut out the tongue of the other. 
Sometimes they overtake and pu- 
. nlsh ; but Curiosity and Gossip ge- 
nerally contrive to hide themselves 
among the multitude, and by dodg- 
ing from one to another elude the 
search of their pursuers. 

TTie lady we have mentioned 
above,, was not one, whose conduct, 

^ ihanners, or personal appearance, 
#erc of that nature from which the 
Inquiries of her neighbours would 
soon turn away, as if satiated and 
cemtent. She was young and beau- 
tiful ; lofty and commanding in her 
manners; familiar, and evejn play- 
ful in her conduct towards her chil- 
dren and servants, hut reserved “and 
d!8ta.nt in her behaviour to those of 
the town who hap][)[ened to be for a 
short time in her compaiiy. No one 
^ knew from whence or wherefore she 
came to J>olgelly. She appeared to 
have ho friends^. and yet to be indif- 
■ ;ferent about ipeking new, acqnaint- 
anccf.. ,Hcr circumstances were. 
7 lh^U|^tto he confined, yet she re* ^ 
isiSiaS every opportunity of being' 
to others. ' She Jived se- 
and sep^f froni the world, 
|Sit'^a^'']!ier,,'tejmper cheerfula]idsa<^;^ 
^was 


children to sleep with airs that 
seemed breathed from a bosom of 
easy and playful respiratioti. Those 
w^ are acouainted with .mankind, 
arft<awave, that obscurity jsnd pecu- 
Haiity are great sources from which 
attention is derived. What we dift*\ 
tinctly we seldom admire; mys^ 
teriousftess has the name effect upon 
character, as the obscurity of night 
has upon the objects of nature. They 
are rendered more imposing and 
awful by being deprived of their dis- 
tinct* outltnip. Hence it arose, that 
the hew resident at Dolgelly was 
sought after in proportioh as she 
endeavoured to avoid the acquaint- ' 
ance of her neighbours, and her 
affairs were investigated in exact 
ratio to her inclination to conceal 
them. The young were charmed 
with the dignity of her manners, and 
the loftiness and beauty of her fi- 
gure. The old were struck with 
the intelligence that beamed from 
features which ‘bespoke a mind of 
elegance and refinement. Some per- 
sons sought to', become acquainted 
with her, by, professing great ad- 
miration of herself; and some by 
admiration of her children. A few 
old ladies of the town ptetended to 
consider her as a-dangerdd's visitant, 
and wished she were put of it 
^before her manners should corrupt 
the purity of the other inhabitants : 
while the junior part of the female 
sex regarded her as a pattern of re- 
finement, elegance, and virtue, which 
■did honour to the town, llie old 
clergyman declared himself con- 
vinced that his fiock would derive 
considerable danger from /her pre- 
sence, and intimated that she came 
like Helen or Cleopatra, to capri- 
vato und destroy: while his son 
could find no ebarheter in history so 
well suited to repiresent her as Oor- 
nelift, the mother of the Gracchi, 
who when requested to display her 
jewels, pointed to her two children 
as the richest and most valuable or- 
naments she possessed. Some old 
gossips asserted that she had visited 
Holgelly th the view to find a bus- ' 
band; some, that. she came to get 
rid of one : a fewiJeclared that 
had never been marijed; whlW 
others asserted, that she had been 
thrice married and had driven her 
first hnsband to the gallows^ 
tmpplted the second with, a pbtoU 





^lid tlie third with a razor. ' Thus 
the iady* of whom we are speakin?^ 
had. very innocently 'created nmch 
affitatioft in this little town, in spite 
of^her disinclination to interfere, 
ev^ in thd slightest manner, w^th 
the inhabitants or their affairs; aM 
although she might have residedin 
London for years, without attaining- 
to more admiration than to have 
been thought a fme and acconmlish- 
cd woman, yet the town of Dolgelly 
was almost in a state of fermenta- ' 
tion in consequence of her presence, 
which ‘threatened much dirt-throw- 
i^ and cap-pulling* Such are the 
eflects of ignorance and simprteity. 
Sensible and well-informed people 
seldom exceed the bounds of appro- 
bation. Enth^i&stic admiranon, 
the start of astonishment, and the 
restless curiosity after persons and 
things, are for 'the most part con- 
fined to the young hearts and feeble 
intellects. 

Time generally rectifies our opi- 
nions concerning people, and dis- 
pels those clouds prejudice and 
suspicion which often overhang the 
commencement of a first acquaint- 
ance. The lady, whose name' was 
Mrs. Dawson, became in a few months 
an object of less attention, and the 
people of Dolgelly began gradually 
to consider her as a kind of every- 
day womans who little deserved the 
invest and cariosity which she had 
on^ excited. It was generally un- 
stood that she was a worthy good- 
hearted creature, who had certain 
peculiarities of disposition, which 
approached to insanity ; or had been 
the victim of some misfortune, and 
had retired to Dolgelly to avoid 
thpsc irritations which people en- 
counter in too frequent an inter- 
course with the world. Being left 
at leisure to pursue her own indina- 
.tioins, she lived altdCst entirely se- 
cluded from acquaintances, devoHng 
herself to that Occupation whlcE , 
seemed to be the most agreeable to;^ 
her feelings the education of her 
two children.*’ These young crea- 
tures were at that age, when every 
moment is of importance, as far as* 
regards the formation of character 
and; the improvement of intellect. 
Thh eldest, called Emma, had at- 
tained to her twelfth year; the 
youngest, who b'gre tlie name of 
Catherine^ w»s just eleven months 


yminge^; cimyttetora tltew' 

was still '^grOater diffete^. Emma 
was a gram, tehdOr, 4iiciW, and stu- 
dious child. Catherine Was some- 
what careless, volatile, lofty, and 
irregular/' Their capacities were 
both natfii^ally good, but Catherine 
sometimes g^vemer sister the sup'C- 
riority over het, by neglecting to , 
study I while the reflecting and se- 
rious disposition of the elder often 
assumed an appearance of restraint 
and thoughtfulness, from which the 
manners of the younger were env, 
firely free. The one was tall; and ' 

' delicate, like a lily whick throws 
up a slender and brittle stem, and 
supports a flower, which turns its , 
fair and snowy face towards the 
ground, as if the* light of the sun 
were too powerful for its nature to 
encounter. The other bad a ripe- 
ness in her lips, a spirit in her eye, 
a gracefulness of motion, and a play- 
fulness of air which caught the at- 
tention of every beholder. Emma 
resembled a river at its soured, p\tre, 
placid, gentle. Catherine, a river , 
m its course, more impetuous, lively, 
and hasty. Tlie one was formed^to 
please by degrees ; the other by in- 
stant effect. 

Whatever difference there might 
be in the character and person of 
these children, there was none in 
their duty towards their parent, and 
their affection for each other. Hav- " 
ing been always under her teye, and . 
having received no instruction ex- 
cept from her, they could conceive 
nothing more, amiable that her ap- 
pearance, nothing more estimable 
than her character. A kiss from 
her, accompanied by a word of ap- 
probation, was considered by them 
as the highest reward to which they 
could aspire. A frown or reproach 
were severities which they dreaded 
above all things. The moment of 
their greatest happiness was that, 
;yrhen they were allowed to, sit, each 
on her stool, at the of their 
mother, and hear her read or relate 
some affecting storyV; They would 
then both place' th« little hands 
upon her knees. If slPhappened to 
be sitting, and looking wistfully in 
her countenance J&fon ‘ with- atten- 
tion to the subjeet. Occasional in- 
terruptions, .would be made by the 
children, or the parent.^ The)' in^ 
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Iftety thing to <*« 

votla wa» to thcnj a source of I'u* 
lipsity. Thijy iopiBfod to enjoy iis 
pleasures, to encounter and »ur- 
^ mount ita difficulties* to aheur tliem- 
eelvcs superior to its vices and ad- 
mirers ot its virtues. ^ Wlten their 
parent spoke in its dispraise, and 
repeatedly wjined them ag'ainet 
its snares ami wickedness, they 
were at a to comprehend upon 
what principles, and from what ur- 
cunistances fche had formed so severe 
an opinion of human nature. The 
world, the little world, which sur- 
munded them, appeared like those 
meadows over which they sometimes 
played, an even snrtdcc covered with 
flowers, which the feet traversed 
without danger, and the liand 
plucked without injury, 

^ In this manner Mrs. Dawson and 
her little family continued to reside 
^ at Dolgelly for some years, until 
her chudiren, grown up to woman- 
hood, presented to the eyes and 
taiiflids of beholders two examples 
of whet a bountiful and elegant 
nature can eifoct without the aid oi 
art. They were not indebted to the 
dancing-master for attitude, nor to 
the corset-maksr fur figure. The 
liair-diesscr had not tauglit their 
tresses tn turl elegantly on the fore- 
head, or fall gracetully on the 
shoulders* The artificial flower- 
maker could prepaie no roses that 
surpassed the tints which blushed 
in their cheeks ; no lilies svhich 
could vie in whiteness with their 
Ibosoms. Society had not taught 
fhom to start without astonishment ; 
langh without being pleased ; lament 
without anguish ; and weep without 
shedding tears. The same nature 
which had made them beautiful, and 
given them grace and eleganOe, had 
taught their feelings to respond to 
the impressions whlcli affected them* 
So great was tlieir repatation for 
beauty and virtue, that mo|t people^ 
who visited Dolgelly during tha 
summer months, attempted to pro- 
cure opportunities of introduction 
to them ; and Mrs. Dawson, became 
her children w^re grown up, and of 
marriageable state, did not think 
it tight to abstain so entirely from 
company, as she ivas accustomed to 
do on her first arrival at llolgel1y>. 
.There are still many stories extant 
SfhW neighbourhood, all tend|ip|j[ 






tdj^w^the almost ahspTute doi^^ 
mon which these yohng 
ha4|racqixired by their beadty &nd 
oohauet Over the imaginations of 
people. Influenced ^these causes, 
“ a very minute descrJOtiioh of the 
^g;ladies, which haafhoen given 
by some frienos wlio had 
.visited T>olffeHy, two yontigjucn b£ 
fortune audr rc^ectabilitt,' mpde an 
exoursi^ into No^h Wales, for the 
purpose of seeing them. Haying 
procured a letter of introduction 
froih a banker at Shrewsbiuy, who 
waS' an acquaintance of l^rs*. Daw- 
son, they paid her a visit; and re- 
ceiycd from her, in consequence of 
the sanction of tliat gentleman, and 
perhaps soiric hints from hhn as to 
their eligibility for husbands, a con- 
sid'crablo share of attention. That 
affection which report engenders 
soQn^ becomes a, violent passion when 
the object surpasses the description. 
They went to admire and they re- 
mained to love. A few interviews 
convinced theiin, jthat these children 
of .almpK^and ij^aATected Uattthe Aiiir 
surpaesed in loveliness ^He 'boasted 
beauties of soiliiietyi The courtship 
of natural and sinpere rcharacters 
is never long. MThat^oy and tedi- 
ous reluctance, which StiriTes todn-^ 
crease the loverV pasdw by dydy 
and mystery, and his 
by kmg^ials of iMinstsi y fe, are the 
avtiflmal ^imtrivanoes olnl^ltyradhf- 
cal and selfish disposltion»\^w^r^^y , 
inculcated to yoiing females hy . 
mothers, who have made love a trade 
' rather’ than a passion. We shall not 
enter minutely into the particulars 
of the attachments of these young: 
people ; nor endeavour to amuse our 
readers, by. re]ating;d^einaiiy artless 
and impassioned;' vows whmh were 
given and reedped* Le^ It suffice 
to say, that, t^iv loves were unt- 
alloye|d» .ft>ld nhNhbased by the^ ad- 
miixi^rejUf any seiAi]h and interested 
’ that ordinary and almost' 
fnaterial with which, our af- 
[ops are alloyed, and to such an 
love If kb the coin in cir- 
culmopfg alhxist every whemadah* . 
teipted by some impure* ingredients, 
p'hicH, althongh r they .i0o not inte^ 
rupt its reception and^ progress, 
essentially detrac&lrom its intrii^th 
merit, Theit’s Wthe jjpit^ goM'^f. 
thO' heart* Mrs* Dawsom» before she 
.gayt'her consent to their ci^rriag‘<^ 
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inristed on seeing the parents of these 
young men, who, although possess- 
ing considerable experienee and 
knowledge, had acted, she thought, 
on this occasion with some romantic 

O itation. These young men, 
^re, returned to iBngland for 
the purpose of declaring tlieir at- 
tachment, and requesting the con- 
sent of their parents. This was 
soon obtdiniMl; and in six weeks 
afterwards they arrived at Dolgclly, 
arrompanied by two middle aged 
ladies, their mothers. 

We shall now give a short ac- 
count of these young men and their 
mothers. Edward (iarvi^ and Charles 
iSherwood, the admirers of Cathe- 
rine and Emma Dawson, were the 
sons of two intimate frienclp, whose 
acquaintance of each other had been 
formed in consequence of an unfor- 
tunate circumstance, but continued 
after that event from recipioeal feel- 
ings and esteem. The following is 
is ^ the circumstance to which wc 
allude ; — 

A young man, called St. Albert, 
remarkable for the beauty ot his 
person, wit, and manners, had w list- 
ed a considerable fortune In the gay 
circles of Paris. In piopoitlon as 
his finances heeame involved his 
principleSi as a matter in course, 
Wame less punctual ; until, having 
been detected in some dishonourable 
practices, he was discarded by his 
friends, and obliged to ily that city, 
lie retired to a distance from the 
capita], and commenced another 
career as au adventurer and swindler 
at Lyons. His manners and agree- 
able qualities soon procured him 
friends ; and, haying those fascina- 
ting arts which interest and capti- 
vate the human heart, he lived for 
a short time admired and courted by 
a considerable circle^ of respei table 
people. A yottng widow named 
uarvds of much personal beauty, 
possessing a moderate fortune, and 
the mother of one child, fell in love 
with him ; and being imposed on by 
his plausible language and insinuat- 
ing address, delivered her person 
and fortune into hU hands : in short 
they were married. No sooner did 
St. Albert posseiS the lady and her 
fortnne than he slighted the one and 
dissipated the other : and having re- 
duced her to misery, abandoned neri 
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while irt’^a state of pregnancy, to 
the open reproaches of her friends, 
and to the silent rebukes of ber own 
heart, and set out to commit farther 
depredations on the people of some 
other place. The next theatre of 
his vinuinies was Bourdeanx, in 
which city he exercised the same 
arts which he had practised else- 
where ; and, having been successful 
at play, set up his carriage, gave 
sumptuous dinners, and ultimately 
gained the aflcetions and the band 
of the daughter of one of the wealthL 
est merthants of that place. The 
fortune which the parent gave to 
his daughter w.is fortunately serured 
to herself, with the reversion toiler 
children ; and this prudent provi- 
sion obtained for her a little better 
treatment than he had shewn to the 
other. St. Albert, conscious that his 
mariiage with Madame (iarvi^ could 
not be long concealed, was anxious 
to remove to some other quarter, 
where he iiJglit avoid her investiga- 
tion. He lesolves to remove to Eng- 
land ; Fmt, not daring to propose to 
his wife a continued residence out 
of her owVi country* he suirgestcd 
a short trip to Engfand for the pur- 
pose of seeing it. In their route to- 
wards England they arrived at Paris, 
when Madame St. Albert, if we may 
so tall lit»r, was suddenly taken ill, 
and deliwred of a seven months* 
child. Jn the mean time his first 
wife, Madame (lar\c'^, whose affec- 
tioii for lier husband was not to be 
subdued by ill-treatment qr absence, 
being reroveied from her lying-in, 
ascertained liis conduct at Bour- 
deaux, and travelled to that place 
in pursuit of him. She appeared in 
the presence of the merchant, and 
divulged the cause of her visit. Tlie 
astonisliment of the family was 
groat; their desire of revenge ar- 
dent. Two sons of the merchant 
accompanied Madame Oarv^ to 
Paris, and liaving traced St. Albert 
to his reidence seiMd upon his per- 
son, and committed lam to prison. 
Madame Garv^, pursuing her 
husband, had no oDler view but to 
recover him-, and when she found 
tliat his conduct would subject him 
to trial and piihishment, she trans- 
mitted him all the money she could 
collect, together with a letter, con- 
taining promises of forgiveness, if 
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tie 'mtM escape from prison, and 
retire to some obscure place wbere 
die miprbt rejoin him. Part of the 
money which he received was made 
use of by St. Albert to bribe the 
jailor. Ife eifected his escape ; but 
be was no sooner at liberty than 
disregfardin^f the affection of his wife, 
and, perhaps, dreadin/f the resent- 
ment of the Boiirdeaux family, he 
hastened down to the coast, and em- 
barked on board a vessel that sailed 
immediately t(» America. This cir- 
emnstanee was soon ascertained and 
reported to his enemies by tlie police 
of Paris, The two sons of the mer- 
chant prepared to return home, 
accompanied by their sister and her 
child. Pitying the condition and 
misfortunes' of Madame Garv^ they 
generously offered her an asyluni in 
their house ; and that lady having 
formed an intimate acquaintance 
with their sister, forgot the rival- 
ship wUieb might have existed be- 
tween them, if any hope could have 
reniaitied of possessing her husband, 
and accompanied tliern to Bourdeaux. 
We have stated that Mu dame Garvd, 
as well as the luidy whom we have 
lulled St. Albeit, had each a child 
.in her inarria^jo with St. Albert. 
Tliese children, when their mothers 
resided at Bonrdeaux, were brought 
up together in that city, until they 
attained their fourth year ; at which 
period both of them, together with the 
nurse, who had taken them out for an 
evening-walk, disappeared, and no 
exertion on the part of the parents or 
their friends rowM ascertain whither 
they were conveyed. The Bourdeaux 
lady, about ten months after the 
departure of St. Albert, married a 
Mr. Sherwood, an English mer- 
chant, to whom she bore the young 
mail who was suitor to Emma Daw- 
son. The suitor of ('atherine Daw- 
son was the son of Madame Garvti 
by her first marriage. Mr. Sherwood 
did not long survive his marriage. 
Ills widow, at his death, came to 
Engluqcl, accompanied by Madame 
llarvA, for the purpose of laying 
dial in to a tionsiderablc proper^ 
ivhicli he hai) left her. . Their 
deuce in England proving agreeable, 
they settled in timt country. Such 
are outlines oftho history of Ma- 
dame Garv^ and M rs. Shernrood. 
The young euitors) accompani^ 


by their mothers, no sonnet returned 
to Doigellv than preparations were 
made lor the weddings, which it was 
intended to celebrate with as much 
gaiety of disposition and felicity of 
ipindi though not with so much pomp, 
as the weddings of wcallhiet people. 
It is the custom in England for 
young people on the day of their 
marriage to abandon their friends, 
and drive about to inns and water- 
ing places in pursuit of amusement. 
Ho w ridiculous ! Amusements are ne- 
cessary only when the heart is languid 
and unoccupied; as food is neces- 
sary to the stomach when that organ 
is empty. The jiassion of love has 
this advantage anove all others, that 
it is satisfied with its object, and 
can derive all its happiness from it. 
Not so ambition, avarice, and other 
passions of the mind, lliey ever 
require some addition to the object 
attained, and plaee their f(^licity in 
the admiration of the world. 

Mrs. Dawson being aware how 
little is necessary, beyond them- 
selves, to make lovers happy, and 
eouvinoed that the first months of 
marriage arc of the utmost import- 
ance in giving a character to the 
future prospects of young people, 
resolved to have her daughters under 
her own eye, that she might have 
an opportunity oi checking any 
aberration from the exact equili- 
brium of rei'iprocal affection and 
deference, so necessary in the ad- 
justment of marriage life. She 
therefore proposi'd that the first 
three wpcks after the marriage 
should he passed at Dulgelly, aud 
that after that time a tour should 
be made by the whole party into 
Cumberland. This proposal was 
readily assented to. 

On the morning of the marriage 
the suii rose with great spiendour. 
The sky, clear and unclouued as the 
niindt of the lovers, resounded with 
the melody of birds, and was scented 
with the fragrance of flowers. A 
mild and genial atmosphere covered 
the face of nature. The trees stood 
unruffled and serene, and were re- 
flected in the water as perfectly as if 
they were seen in a mirror. The 
animals seenpied to feel impressed by 
the character of the morning, and 
stood or reclined in a manner that 
denotfd a listless and mild languor. 
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The youngs iAph were di eased early, 
and repaired to the cottag^e of Mrs. 
Dawson, that tliey might bo tho first 
to greet tlieir lovely brides. Thoy had 
not been long in tlic broaL fast-room 
before tho yoitng creatuies entered, 
holding oaeii other by the hand. All 
rose at their approat h. It was tho 
homage paid by viitiio to beauty and 
idnoieine. A iiiodobt h]ut>h ovei- 
sprcail tlieir do^eks. The congra- 
tnlatioiii of their fiiends seemed to 
oppn ss, and the assiduities and at- 
tention ( i tbeir l<»veis to overwhelm 
them u illi loiiiiision. 'J’liey scaieely 
ventuied to look stedlastly in their 
taccs, lest some proof of theexios- 
sive powei of their feciirgs should 
escape: jet, whatever agitation was 
visible in their faces, their heaits, it 
was clear, were filled iVith feelings 
which weiis oppiessive only through 
the excess and imineiisity of the 
pleasure which pervaded them. As 
soon as breakfast wasovei the whole 
party descended to the town, and 
proceeded to the church. They were 
accompanied by the hlesbliigs of the 
old and the adiiiiiation of the young. 
While the ceremony was performing, 
a crowd of men and women assem- 
bled round the porch of the church, 
and were disputing about the beauty 
of the brides ; each allotting the bu- 
pcrioiityto her, whose outline best 
corresponded with his own idea of 
perfection. 

As soon as the party Returned 
from church, and were asbcmhled at 
Mrs. Dawson’s cottage, that lady 
addressing herself to her daughters, 
said, ** My dear children, I have in 
niy possession some jewels that you 
ha^e never seen, and which 1 have 
reserved to this moment as a present 
to you.” When she had uttered these 
words she left the room for a few 
minutes, and returned beaHi^ in 
her hand a small casket, whifri she 
deposited on the table ; the whole 
^arty then assembled round her. and. 
the casket being opened, a shriek of 
astonishment was uttered at the same 
instant by Madame Garvd and Mrs. 
Sherwood. The former lady, who 
stood next to Mrs. Dawson, grasped 
her directly by the arm, and ex- 
claimed, “’Tell me! tell me instant- 
ly, Madame, from whom you receiv.ed 
these jewels?”— “ 1 received them,” 
replied Mrs. Dawson, with great 
coolness, “ from my husband*" 


“ And your husband's name,” said 
Madame Garv^ was — “ St. A I- 
belt,” added Mrs. Dawson. “ Gra- 
cious Heaveh !” said Madame Garv^, 
and have you too been the utifortu- 
hate victim of that man ? A fearful 
antiripatioii oppresses me, while 1 
ask the question. You will, huw- 
evir, excuse the liberty I take, and 
candidly inform me whether these 
two beautiful and innocent creatures 
aic your own ehildlren?” — “ They 
are not,” replied Mrs. Dawson $ 
“ they are the children of St. Albert, 
and (as he himself informed me,) by 
diffeient inothers but look to Mrs, 
Sherwood, for she faints.” — “ And 
are nut we your daughters,” said 
the jouiig ladies to Mrs. Daw son ? — 
“ Jle composed! he < aim, my dear 
children,” said she; “all will bo 
explained to your satisfadion.” 
— “ Never! voi iterated Madame 
Gaivc\” while she stood wringing 
her hands in a state of agitation; 
** they are the most unfortunate of 
human beings ; they have married 
theii owm brothers !” At these wordn 
eveiy mouth was hushed with asto- 
nishment, and a fearful anxiety over- 
whelmed all their feelings, “what!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dawson, “ aic Ta- 
therine and Emma the daughteis of 
Mrs. Sherwood and yourself?”-— 
^ They are,” replied Madame Garv^, 
“ and the union, which promised s6 
much happiness to all, tureateus all 
with iniseiy.” 

While this conversation was going 
on the young men had ran to the 
assistance of Mis. Sherwood, and 
Catherine and Emma had retired 
into a coi ner of the room, where they 
hung on each other’s neck and fobbed 
bitterly. M rs. Dawson was the only 
person in the company who sreuied to 
possess enough of piesence of mind 
to observe steadily the cifcumstuncee 
before them, and extricate the party 
from the labyrinth in which they 
were involved. Addressing her*i 
self to Madame Garv^, she saidu 
“ It is by no means conclusive that 
these young fnen have married their 
sisters. Y ou ar^ yet ignorant whidi 
of the young ladies is your own 
daughter: upon this circumstance 
the whole danger depends. If your 
son has married the daughter of Mrs, 
Sherwood, he has married a wife in 
no way related to him : for 1 con- 
clude, that these young men bear 
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th« names of tlieir father, and are 
not tlie sons of Si. Albert. Are there 
no means by which you ran disrover 
which of niy clear children, for I 
must still call them so, is your 
daughter.” Madame (larv^, whosn 
faculties seemed to ha\ e been quite 
lost in the appiehensioti of the 
miseiy which appeared to hang 
over the party, immediately reco- 
vered herseK, and informed Mrs. 

thiit her child, when she 
had the siuall-pox, retained a scar, 
on the right shouhler, which scar she 
thought could never be eradicated. 
Mis. Dawson, who had often ob- 
served that sear on the shoulder of 
lilnuna, immediately clasped her 
hands in joy, and exclaimed, “ We 
are sate.” She then ran towards 
her, and seizing hc^r somewhat has- 
tily hy the, hand drew her towaids 
Madame Gar\^, and tearing off part 
of her dress exposed a lovely shoulder 
ou which the sear was very visible. 
Theepiiits of the party began now 
to reeover. The newly inai ried pairs 
rushed into each otlieA arm«, and 
Mrs. Dawson said to Madame Garv^, 
** Was not your danghter'sehristian 
name Amelia : for the name of 
ISmiiia, which she now bears, was, 
as St. Albert informs me, adopted 
for the purpose of concealment ?” — 
** She wus,^’ replied Madame Gatv^f 
“No faither evidence can be neces- 
sary,” said Mrs. Dawson; and, turn- 
ing towards the young people*, she 
observed to them, “ Kneel J my chil- 
dren, and return thanks to th<it 
Being who has conducteci you in 
safety through the intricac ies of a 
complicated destiny : by liis means 
you have been prevented from eom- 
mittiiig an eiror, which would have 
involved your lives in future misery. 
You are now secure from anxiety ; 
and tlie stoirn which seemed to be 
gatheriug over your heads has de- 
parted before the gale of a prosper- 
ous foitunc.” 

The three elderly ladies now left 
the junior part of the company, and» 
retiring into a private room, quietly 
itftiked over the stngulai events which 
had taken place. Madame Garvd 


and Mrs. Sherwoml related to Mrs. 
Dawson the circumstances respect- 
ing St. Albert, which have already 
been detailed to the reader ; and the 
latter lady, at the conclusion of this 
narrative, gave the following ac- 
count of her own conduct and mis- 
fortunes : — “ I became acquainted 
with St. Albert about twelve years 
ago, at the house of an intimate 
fiiend. His person and his manners 
soon engaged my heart. My own 
inclinations, as well as the advice 
of my friends, induced me to marry 
him; and, after a courtship of some 
months, [ delivered to him my per- 
son, my heart, and my fortune. Soon 
after my martiage I was made aware 
of the imprudence of my choice. His 
irregular and profligate habits, his 
expenses and habits of gaming, had 
nearly exhausted oiir nuances, and 
hioken my heart; when, being en- 
gaged in some dishonourable traus- 
actiun at a gaming-table, he received 
a challenge frbm a person whom hO 
had wronged. They fought — St. 
Albert fell. 

“ He was instantly conveyed 
home, when he languished for some 
days, and then expired. Previous to 
his dissolution he communicated to 
me the existence » f these children, 
and delivered into rriy hands the 
jewels which have led to this disco- 
very. He likewise communicated to 
me some details respecting his early 
life : but he mentioned not to me the 
names of the two ladies who were the 
mothers of these children, nor gave 
me any clue which might lead to the 
discovery. He extorted from me a 
promise that 1 would protect and 
support these children; a promise 
which 1 have rigidly adhered to, not 
less fiom a sense of propriety, thah 
a sincere love which 1 have ever en- 
tertained for them. Disgusted with 
the world, and having only a small 
income, 1 determined to remove to 
this place. As soon, therefore, as I 
had buried St. Albert, discovered 
these young Creatures, and taken 
them to noyself, 1 repaired hither> 
where 1 have since resided.” 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 
(Continued from page 425.J 

THE REV. WILUAM HARNBflS, A.M* 


Mr. Harness is altrrnatc morn** 
ing- prcarher at Trinity Chapel, 
Conduit-street. A clergyman may 
be considered in two points of view, 
as an orator, and as a Christian 
preacher ; it is the union of these 
characters which constitutes the 
highest excellence of a religious in- 
structor ; the effect of both is weak- 
ened if they are divided. The cler- 
gyman, who confines his attention 
principally to the study of eloquence, 
will amuse more than he will instruct, 
while the most profound attainments 
in biblical knowledge, if unaccom- 
panied by the graces of oratory, will 
TO regarded with languid interest, 
compared with the influence they 
command when combined with those 
graces, which shed a halo of bright- 
ness around the majestic form even 
of truth herself. 7 shall examine 
Mr. Harness with reference to both 
these characters ; and first as to his 
qualifications as an orator. His 
voice is clear, pleasing in its tones, 
and well modulated *, it is powerful, 
though its compass is not of the 
greatest possible extent. His enun- 
ciation is distinct, and if in the 
pulpit when strongly excited by his 
subject, it is occasionally too rapid, 
its general character is deliberate 
without being slow, animated with- 
out being hurried. His action is fre- 

S uently "graceful, but is too redun- 
ant ; his habits of leaning forward, 
and of carrying his sermon from 
one side to the other, as if he was 
apprehensive it would fall, are de- 
cidedly bad; theiae are, however, 
but trifling errors, and may be easily 
corrected. Mr. Harness has taste 
and industry sufficient to commit 
nearly the whole of his sermons to 
memory, which considerably con- 
tributes to the freedom and grace of 
his deportment, while no one who 
listens to his periods can ever ima- 
gine them to be the production of 
extemporaneous composition, for his 
language is exquisitely beautiful, 
correct in its construction, harmoui- 


ons in its arrangement r in variety 
limited only by itself, it resembles 
a finely finished piece of mosaic 
work, which, perfect as a whole, 
would be injured by the removal 
of its minutest part. His similes are 
appropriate, original, and illustra- 
tive. When Mr. Harness considers 
a subject he does not indolently dis- 
miss it with a supeilicial investiga- 
tion, hut, converging everv ray of 
his intellect to one focus, he gene- 
rally terminates by inventing it with 
the charms of interest and novelty. 
This gentleman never weakens a 
cause by advanciitg irrelevant ar- 
guments to support it, but brings 
forward a consecutive chain of pro- 
ositioiis, which tending irrefraga- 
ly to establish the truth of what 
he is enforcing, he moulds the 
souls of many into one. He depicts 
the intricacies of human character 
with a firm and masterly hand, de* 
velopes the secret springs of action, 
and detects the subtle Windings of 
the heart, when it endeavours by 
subterfuge and evasion to palliate 
the evil that deforjns it ; he exposes 
the fallaciousness of the pleas set 
forth by passion in its defence, and 
compels it to recog nize the incongru- 
ities of the reasonings by which it at- 
tempts to justify its excesses. The 
arrangement of Mr. Harness’s ser- 
mons is simple and perspicuous ; 
there is no vagueness or confusion, 
either in his ideas, or in the manner 
in which they are connected, hut he 
sometimes concludes a sermon ab- 
ruptly, which leaves on the minds 
of his hearers the impression that 
the subject is not finished, and con- 
sequently that a more gradohl would 
likewise have been a more satisfac- 
toiy termination. He generally 
places a subiect in the most novel, 
and frequently in the most just and 
striking point of view, and never 
attenuates an idea till his auditors 
begin tp think that its continuity 
will never be broken ; neither does 
he destroy perspicuity and graceful- 
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ne^s by laboured condensation. His 
irony is keen, pointed, and well-di- 
rected; he employs it to the leiritimate 
purposes of denounring* error, and 
castij^atinff vice. The torte of bis 
inind is bold, spirited, and biioyaiit ; 
he never appears apprehensive of 
not arriving at tbe truth, but fear- 
lessly brings fortvard the ktiost plau- 
sible arguments of his adversaries, 
that be may expose and refute them. 
The powers of his intellect are fertile 
and inventive; there is no tautology 
in his ideas, and he possesses a moie 
than usual portion of originality. 
It is, I should think, nearly impos- 
sible to listen to him without l^ing 
convinced by his reas<min«-, without 
feeling the most fovtififd prejudices, 
ftttd intrenched opinions, gudualiy 
giving way beneath the resistless 
battery directed against them. The 
excellencies of Mr. Harness as an 
orator impart, of course, a<hlitional 
weight and ethrary to his admoni- 
tions as a (jhistian preacher; for as 
the flower which glows to maturity 
beneath die fervid beams of the sun 
is much more beautiful than one of 
the same class, which, colourless and 
sickly, arrives at maturity without 
the influence of light, so does Chris- 
tianity, though really and essen- 
tially the same, assume a yet 
brighter form when encircled with 
the rays of human genius, or the 
mild but steady light ot human 
learning. 

Mr. ilarness^H mind is notdaik- 
ened hy bigotry, or eonti acted by 
painty feeling ; he examines with 
candour, and decides with caution, 
and does not suffer the warmth of 
zeal to destroy the gentleness of 
charity. Those among his sermons, 
which have for their object the 
defence of Christianity against 
the attaiks of his adversaries, are ‘ 
powerful appeals in favour of the 
taith which he advocates. Mr. Har- 
ness does not compromise hts duty 
as a Christian preacher by any sub» 
acrviency to the probable predUao- 
tions of his hearers I though hia tHl* 
coures are principally addrei^sad to 
faahlonable congregations, this clr« 
uUittttance docs not ileter him from 
expaHating upon fashionable levities 
tmti vices In terms of reproof and 
A oensvtre. He entonx»s the ohservunco 
nt the diflbrent moral duties with 


an earnestness commeiisuntte with 
their importance; lie vividly de- 
scribes the porntcious consequences 
which result from their violation, 
and the advantages attendant upon 
the pursuance of an oppsite Jine of 
conduct. Jn some of hiS discussions 
upon these subjects he refers very 
Httlc to Christiunity, which renders 
them of course much less influential 
in their effects. Another defect 
tvhirh petvuiles the general tenour 
of Mr. Harness’s sermons is. that 
they are not addressed sufheientiv 
to the heart ; he fn*quently anpeafs 
to the feais hy representing the dif- 
ferent consideratiuns which should 
opewite as deteimCnts from vice, hut 
however essential this may he, yet, 
unless a sincere and ardent attach- 
ment is created for relifi inn, the con- 
duct will he very little influenced; 
for, though the judgment may un- 
reservedly ossent to the truth of the 
proportions presented to it, still, if 
the inclinations are adverse to their 
reception, no ]ierniancnt practical 
effect will he produced. 

On the whole the high talent 
which distinguishes Mr. Harness's 
mind, and the varied attainirumts 
wdth which his imliistry has enriched 
it, frcflucutly rendi r its productions 
beautitul moimineuts of excellence ; 
the hittomess of Ins irony, and the 
awfulness and force of his denun- 
ciations, awaken the conscience 
whhli slumbers over forgotten 
crimes. His di^lineation of the hid- 
den springs which actuate human 
resolves, is a mirror in which each 
individual may view the different 
features which form his own cha- 
racter. As the teacher of morality 
he inculcates purity of thought and 
motion, and the various duties in- 
cumbent on mart to perform ; at the 
same timd be defines their limits With 
an accuracy and precision calculated 
to prevent misapprehension or mis- 
take. As the preacher of Christi- 
anity bv endeavours to defend it from 
the attacks of misrepresentation, 
and calumny, and to depict its un- 
failing tendency to rontroul and 
tttl^ne the evil dispositions which 
deform the soul, and to create and 
cherish those feelings which con- 
ititiite tlie perfection of nature. 

CnrncuB. 
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THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 

PBEAOHUR AT THE CALEDONIAN CHAPEL, CBOiS^STUBfiV* HATTOIi-CAUDEN. 


“Have you heard Mr. Ir\iiicf ?” 
is a Question in the circles of fasirum, 
which has now quite supplanted that 
formerly trite one, “ \Vere you at 
the Opera hist night?” AVliile the 
natliie of the leverend priMcher has 
become as familiar to the ears of the 
fair and the irreat, as that of Fes- 
trie or Menandottu* A little plain 
nnornamented (yliapel, the scene of 
his eloquent exertions, presents on 
a Sunday morning as crowded and 
as brilliant an audience as e\er was 
attracted to uur London Theatre 
by the performance of (Jarrlck, or, 
in later days, by that of Mrs. Sid- 
dons. Loii^ before tlie appointed 
time, pedestrians of all desciiptions, 
and in vast numbers, flock towards 
Hatton>Garden frgrn every part of 
this over-grown nietrojiolis, while, 
from its Western extiemity, strings 
of carriages (not a few of Which dis» 
play the proudest coronetSN of the 
United King<h>ni)are seen advam ing 
in an unusual direction, and at un 
unusual hour ; and stopping, per- 
haps for the first time, at a Presby- 
terian Meeting-ITouse. 

So great, indeed, haie been for 
some weeks past the mullitudes as- 
seinhlcd on these occasions, that 
latterly, in order to guard against 
accidents, it has been found prudent 
to close the doors, and to open them 
only to such as produce a written 
order; hi spite of whirli precaution 
the crusli is still tieinendous, ami 


even standing room is not obtained 
without considerable exertion. 

If a particle of vanity be luinj^led 
witti the higher and better qualities 
of his mind ami heart, how gratity-r 
ing must it be to Mr. Irving to wit- 
ness the great persUnal sacrifices 
which are cheerfully made, in ordex 
to enjoy the pleagnre of hearing 
him. lloiv mighty Ss the power of 
genius ! Possessed of that talisman 
a young Scotch Dissenting Minister, 
just an ived from his native moun- 
tains, is enaVded to raise from the 
couch of indolence the most luxu- 
rious inhabitants of this wealthy 
capital, and to make them listen in 
mute attention, and with efithusiastig 
rapture, “ While truths divine oome 
mended from his tongue.** Nor is 
this his only triumph. Not only the ' 
young and* the gay, the idle, ami 
the dissipated, whom the charms of 
novelty miaht, for once, draw to a 
place of worship, appear among his 
auditors, but in tnat number we 
have found lawyers, magistrates, 
wits, statesmen, and philosophers; 
all sects and all parties, as well 
as both sexes and all classes, seem 
to unite in bearing testimony to his 
merits; and among other distin- 
guished peisonages, who have al- 
ready heard and praised Mr. Irving, 
we shall content ourselves with 
naming the Duke of Sussex, Sir 
Archibald Macdonald^ and Lord 
Erskine, Mr. Canning and Mr. 


* We hear that the learned divine has become sneh an object of importance, 
that the acquaintance of the humble pastor is anxiously sought for by the most 
illustrious luminaiicA in the regions of hauf-ion. We arc even told (tbougli 
surely the information must be erroneous) that as Miss Edgeworth has repre- 
sented a distinguished leader of London festivities making saciidccs both of 
money and principle, in order to rival in the race of vauiiy a fair competitor, 
and to produce first at her tabic an Aloe in full blossom, so two noble pur- 
veyors of attractive novelties are at this moment stiainiug every nerve, aad 
exhausting all the arts of female blandishment, each trying to out-bid theptber, 
and to persuade Mr. Irving to grace the Siifire6 of the favoured one with his 
presence. 

Such talents as his bloom as rarely as does the plant which wehavejuvt 
named, but to the former the atmosphere of fashion seems less suited even than 
to the latter. We, therefore, fear that both ladies will be disappointed. 

Id favour of accepting similar invitations, the authority of his great country- 
man, Sir Walter Scott, may, it is true, be cited 5 bat we suspect that the stem 
Presbyterian minister will prove inexorable, and adopting, with slight alteration 
and unusual sincerity, the well-known declaratiott of bis brethrea of aaoihar 
4!onnection, he will answer *• Noli feonitari'* ^ ^ 





Lord Uverpool and 
>,Mmd Lancldowny Sir Janies Mack- 
^Inftosb and Lord Stowell. In short* 
^oyery body at all remarkable for 
/tank, talent, or erudition. 

Purposing' to give in a future 
number ,a more detailed and critical 
account of this celebrated preacher, 
we shall at present only oner a few 
hasty sketches, which may, perhaps, 
prove not nhacceptahle to such of 
our readers as have pot yet been 
fortunate enough! to have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves. 

Mr. frving cannot he more, and, 
we should think, is rather less than 
thirty years of age ; about si;K feet 
high his figure is colossal, and ,his 
whole appearance rather singular 
than prepossessing. His features are 
•not jianasome, and his thick black 
hair is worn unpowdered. He keeps 
hia eyes closed while repeating tne 
prayer with which he begins the 
service, and that prayer, delivered 
in a dull and monotonous manner, 
U little calculated to satisfy the ex- 
pectations of that part of his congre- 
gation which has been accustomed 
-to the elegant language, and rich 
variety of the Liturgy of the Church 
of England. When, however, he 
begins to preach, it is impossible 
not to feel the effect of impassioned 
eloquence. He by degrees chal- 
lenges attepflon, pleases, charms, 
astonishes ; and, though his sernaon 
is seldom of less duration than an 
hour and a quarter, nobody perceives 
or^ complains of its unusual length. 
I|is thoughts arc strong and orlgi- 
«IVand Uie language in which they 
are ^nvpyed is beautifully figura- 
tive,’ while the exuberance of a bril- 
liant imagination is kept witbin 
proper bounds by the united powers 
of sound sense and good taste. He 
cannot be called an extemporary 
readier, as a written paper is 
efore him ; but he . refers to it so 
seldom that his discourse has all the 
effect without the irregularities of 
, speaking. . , 

His doctrines, drawn, en&ely 
, from the Holy Scriptures, an^ree 
from sectarian violence, while it is 
, dbing him but an act justice to. addl^ 

. th^> - una wed by the presence of the 
„ grist, lie lashes with merited seve- 
f th« vices and follies of . the 


Aitnpfighls maiw merits vre cCuld 
eredve out one fault; wejl^n a 
isposition to exert his mighty ta- 
lents, in defending a paradox. So, 
at least, it appeared to us, when he 
took for the subject of one of his 
sermons the difficulty ^ inte/Zecfim/ 
fiien “ inheriting the Hingdoni of 
Heaven.**' In the course of his ar- 
gument he told us that a pci^n 
might be born a poet, a lawyer, , a 
physician, or a philosopher, but tibat 
no one can become a religious man 
without long and deep application 
to the pages of holy writ In elu- 
cidating this doctrine he mentioned 
Homer, and, after eulogising, that 
great and ancient bard in language 
of peculiar beauty, shewed how im- 
possible it was for imperfect man, 
unaided by Uevclation, to form a 
due conception of the Majesty of 
God, by reminding us that even the 
father of poetry, in spite of all his 
geniuii, had allowed the foibles and 
defects of poor huiUa'n nature to 
disfigure the divinities with which 
he had peopled his imaginary hea- 
ven. 

With respect to that part of Mr. 
Irving*s discourse which to . us ap- 
peared paradoxical, we must beg 
leave to remark, with due deference 
to his superior judgment, that, as a 
competent knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures forms an essential part of all 
good education, at least in Eng- 
land, we do not see why the^scholar 
or the man of letters should be less 
religious than his, more ignorant 
brethren ; and we^collect with pride 
and pleasure, thit, in contradiction 
to this supposition, Locke, Newton, 
and Milton, were all splendid ex- 
amples of the union of poetry with 
talent and learning. Nor can we 
think it more imperative , on intel- 
lectual persons to abandon' their fa- 
vourite pursuits, in order to demote 
their time exclusively to the study 
of the Scriptures, than it is on tfae 
countryman to leave his plough, or 
the mechaiuc to lay' aside his art, or 
on the merchant' to forego his trade. 
But we will pot pursue the subject, 
as it is possible that , we may have 
mistakeh the eloquent preacher, 
tyhile lost in admiration we listened 
,to a , discourse which, ip metaphori- 
cal splendour^ reminded ,us of, the 
ilnest, efforts of Edmund Burke.* 


auil^r off 'Sketches of Fdlhlar'Preacheii.*’ 
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THE PINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTION^ 


In our last number \vc mentioned* 
the oneuiu^ of tlio (billery of the 
Britisli Institution, with an assem- 
blage of pictures by Sir Joshua 
Reynoliis, and a selection from the 
Italian, Si)anish, French, and Dutch 
schools ; and we expressed our in- 
tention of noticing, in our number’ 
for the present month, some of the 


most beautiful of these works of art. 
We proceed to redeem our pledge ; 
and the only hesitation^ which wc 
feel in doing so, arises from the dif- 
hcultv of mioice amidst so much 
excellence. In imitation of the Go- 
vernors of the Institution, wc shall 
begin with our illustrious country- 
man. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


No. 5. The Captive! the property 
of the Rev. Wij.liam Lono. — A rich 
and glowing head ; at once firm and 
transparent. The tones of the flesh 
are equal to those of the best colour- 
ists that ever lived. The title, how- 
ever, is quite inappropriate. But 

“ What’s in a name ? That which we 
call a rose, 

By any other name would smell as 
sweet.” 

No. 7- The Piping Boy i the pro- 
perty of Geo. Phillips, Esq. M.P. 
— Great breadth, \diaracter, and 
beauty. The handling has all the 
facility of the crayon. 

No. 14. Miss Bowles ! the prp- 
perty of C. O. Bowles, Esq.— No- 
thing can exceed the animation of 
this beautiful child ; who is hugging 
a pet-dog in her arms. She is abso- 
lutely alive. We were pleased to 
observe the admiration which this 
charming picture excited in a 
artist of great genius, who happened 
to be at our elbow when we were 
contemplating it. Wc mean Mr. 
Wilkie. 

No. 15. The Countess of Euston, 
Countess of JVsildegrave^ and Lady 
Horatio Seymouir^daughters of James^ 
Earl of JValdegrave s the property 
of the Earl of Waldegrave. — 
There is not in the whole room a more 
striking illustration than this pi(?+ 
ture affords of the justice of the fol- 
lowing passage in the Preface to the 
Catalogue : “ Taste and fashion sel- 
dom go hand-in-hand, but they never 
Eur. J»lyy 1825. 


were more at variance than when 
Sir Joshua was in the full exercise 
of his powers: female dress was 
never more unfavourable to the pain- 
ter’s art than at that period ; and yet 
female beauty was never represented 
with more fascinating charms than 
by his pencil. The truth is, that he 
was one of the greatest masters of 
grace and elegance that ever lived.” 

No. 17. Tlie late Duke of Orleans i 
the property of His Majestt.-^ 
Although we cannot concur with the 
Hon. Secretary of the Admiralty, 
who, in the conversation which re- 
cently took place in the House of 
Commons, on the presentation of a 
petition from Mr* Haydon, praying 
ibr the encouragement of Historical 
Painting, said that Portrait Painting 
was true Historical Painting; we 
are willing to admit that the best 
Portrait j^iinters, and Sir Joshua, 
Reynolds par preference^ have com^ 
municatcu a powerful historical cha- 
racter to many of their portialts. 
This line whole-length is a confirma- 
tion of the truth of the remark. 

No. 20. The Fortune Teller ; the 
property of the Duchess of Dorset. 
— As charity covers a multitude of 
sins, so does genius frequently hide 
a multitude of defects. Notwith- 
stai(Kding>thc manifest inaccuracy of 
the drawing, in more than one re- 
spect, this IS a very fascinating pic- 
ture. The sly glance of the gypsy, 
the earnest attentipn of the lover, 
and the unbounded mirth of the de:^ 
lighted girl, whose hopes that she 
marry a dark naired man, 
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with" a mole on his right cheek,” are 
receWing “ confirmation strong as 
proof from holy writ,” are all in- 
imitable. 

No. 24. Puck, from Midsummer 
Night's Dreamy the pn»perty of 
Samuel Rogers, Esq.—Was there 
ever a more whimsical little “ figure 
of fun?” Who that saw it would 
not question it in the words of the 
fairy; 

"Eitber I mistake your shape and 
* making qnitOi 

Or else you are that shrewd and kna- 
vish sprite 

Caird Robin Qoodfellow are you not 
he, 

That fright the maidens of the villugery; 
Skim milk^ and sometimes labour in 
the quern, 

And bootless make the breathlesshouse- 
wife churn \ 

And soineiimes make the drink to bear 
no barm ; 

Mislead night-wanderers \ laughing at 
their barm ; 

Those that Hobgoblin call you, and 
. sweet Rack, 

You do their work, and they shall have 
good luck : 

Are not you be ?’* 

No. 26. Miss Gwatkin f the pro- 
perty of E. fjOVEL (iWATKIN, Esq. ' 
-—Simple and beautiful in composi- 
tion; masterly, and fascinating in 
execution. 

No. 32. Girl Skefehing; the pro- 
perty of Henry Rogers, Esq. — 
Another proof of Sir Joshua’s sen- 
'stbility to female grace. Memory is 
pno of the genuine painter’s cnief 
qualities; Sir Joshua Reynolds 
must not only have strongly felt, 
but distinctly rennemhere<l uiis tran- 
sient elegance of position; or he 
could not so successfully have ren- 
dered it permanent on his canvas. 

No. 33^. The Duke of Hamilton 
the property of \Yilliam Reckford, 
Esq.-— It is not always that nobility 
of title and nobility of expression 
coincide. They do so completely in 
this youthful hut elevated (ead,,. 

No. 39. Laughing Girls pr<h 
perty of the Earl of LoN8BAbE.-r 
. Art, ancient or modern, may be 
challenged to shew any thing supe- 
rior to this head in Jthe t^nical 
management of the colouring mate- 
rials, It has a honied ried^ness-and 


meltingnesB wldch produce on the 
eye the same delicious sensation that 
ripe Roslin strawberries add cream 
produce on the palate. 

No. 46. The htrawherry Girl ; the 
property of Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
— Here are real, v^otfig^rative straw- 
berries. They form, however, a very 
unimportant part of the picture ; the 
charm of which lies in the delight- 
fully naive expression of the coun- 
tenance and attitude. 

No, 47- Ihe Sleeping Girls the 
property of Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
— Really Mr. Rogers has had the 
combined good taste and good for- 
tune to make liimsclf the possessor 
of some of this great master’s finest 
works. Let the exclusive admirers 
of ancient art have the goodness to 
instance any picture, with their most 
favourite name afiixed to it ^although 
perhaps by the dealer) which trans- 
cends this exquisite production, in 
force of effect, and depth and lusci- 
ousnoss of tone. 

No. 48. Count Ugolino and his 
Family in prison; tlic property of 
the Duchess of Dorset. — ^Wc know 
that it is the fashion with some per- 
sons to call Sir Joshua’s Ugolino a 
failure; but why, we are at a loss 
to conceive. To us it has always 
appeared that nothing more appal- 
ling was ever produced on canvas 
than the total abstraction of the un- 
happy old man, and his utter insen- 
sibility to the caresses and cries of 
his terrified and famishing children, 
l^ie chiaro'^scuvo is also very power- 
ful and well managed. 

No. 50, Lesbia umentinythe death 
of her favourite Birds the property 
of Mrs. Gwvn. — The sweetness, ele- 
gance, and delicacy of this charming 
picture are incapable of being sur« 
passed. Every portrait painter ought 
to study it witn the deepest atten- 
tion. Carrying grace to its utmost 
extent, it stops short of that most 
hateful of all qualities— affectation. 

No. 53. The Ir^td AMmy ; the 
nroperty of Viscount Palmerston, 
M.P.— Sir Joshua Reynolds, lifcc all 
men of amiahle feelings, was very 
fond of children; and was never 
more happy than when watching the 
youthful character and action, 
through all their rapid and amu- 
sing c^nges. The knowledge which 
Jkje thns acquired, he converted to 



great profeBsional use, of nrhieh the 
preset picture furnishes an admira- 
ble specimen. The assumed prim- 
ness of the urchin who is sitting for 
a portrait, and the half-suppressed 
mirth of the little rogue of an artist 
are delightfully entertaining. The 
disposition of colour is extremely 
rich and harmonious. What a pity 
that parts of this inv'aluable picture 
are so sadly cracked ! Surely some- 
thing might be done to hide the de- 
fect. In a side-light it is very mani- 
fest, and very injurious. 

No. .55. The Counters of Bute f 
the property of the Marquess of 
Butjs. — The total absence of any 
appearance of intention in placing 
the figure in this fine whole-length 
portrait, which has all the firmness 
and truth of nature herself, is singu- 
larly pleasing^ A friend of our’s 
objects to the umbrella, as vulgar, 
ikit Iks ought to recollect that, at the 
time this picture was painted, um- 
brellas had been but recently intro- 
duced into thia country; and that 
the use of them was confined to the 
superior classes of society. Had Sir 


Joshua lived in the present day, he 
* would periiaps have substituted a 
> parasol ; although even that little 
safe-guard of a uly-complexion has 
lost much of the gentility of its cha- 
racter. 

While we are in this room, we 
may mention that the Governors of 
the British Institution, having re- 
cently purchased at JHy. Watson 
Taylor’s sale, the Dungnificcnt pic- 
ture of The Fision ^ St Jerome, 
by Parmeouno, for which they 
gave. the. liberal price of 3,050 
guineas, took the hold resolution of 
placing it in the midst of Sir Joshua’s 
works. Their confidence that onr 
distinguished countryman would not 
suffer in the comparison has proved 
to be well-founded. His pictures' 
stand their ground admirably ; and, 
indeed, manv of them much resem- 
ble in tone this chef ^etuete of the 
great Italian master. 

We will reserve our remarks on 
the performances of the old schools, 
which fill the two other apartments 
of t^c Gallery, for our next number. 


OALZBRY OP TUB SOCISTY OP PAJIfTSRS IJV fTATBR-COLOURS^ 


The annual Exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours, 
which we noticed in our last two 
numbers, having closed, the Society 
determined on opening their Room 
for a few weeks, with a selection of 
drawings by British artists, chiefly 
in the possession of a number of di.s- 
tiiiguished and opulent individuals, 
by whom they were lent for the pur- 
pose with a proinpitude, which, as 
the Preface to the Catalogue ob- 
serves, “ was hig^hly gratifying to 
the artists, as evincing a warm in- 
terest in the advancement of their 
pursuit.” 

In making this selection, the So- 
ciety have not confined themselves 
to works executed by their own 
ipembcrs, but, with a very liberal 
feeling, and in order, as thejr' them- 
selves say, ** to afford a fair and 
diversified view of the art which 
they cultivate,” they have intro- 
duced the j^erformances of sevei^al 
artists. Who have never been con- 
nected with their institution. Priti- 
cipally and substantially, however^ 
tlie present Exhibition coAsists of 


corps d*etitc from the works, which 
have been annually submitted to the 
public during tl»e> first seventeen 
Exhibitions of the Society. It can 
scarcely be wece.ssary to add, that 
they form a delightfully interesting 
assemblage. There is not one of 
the whole 213 on the merits of which 
we could not expatiate with great 
pleasure; but, as usual, we must 
satisfy ourselves with a few rem^lrks 
on the most, prominent and Hau*- 
tiful. 

No. 2. Village of Cktpperujfate. 
R. Havell. — The property of J. 
Vine, Esq. Among our eminent 
landscape draughtsmen, Mr. Havell 
is distinguished by the depth and 
solidity of his dcawj[%B. No artist 
better understands Ine true prin- 
ciples of massing. All that he does 
is upon a broad and general scale ; 
and yet, without entering into any 
detatla with his pencil, his drawings 
when viewed at a little distance 
seem to possess all the minute va- 
rieties of nature. This drawing is a 
fine ipeelmtiiii of Ids power, 

3. Tomb of Lovid Rokfari^ 



rJui*v, 


Hm'iy T., fFeH- 
Abbey, F. Nash. —The* 
Ofioperty of the Earl of Tanker ville. 
A- rich ahd mellow drawing*. The 
management of the* light is pecu- 
liarly happy. These venerable mo- 
numents are excellent subjects for 
the painter. What a scandalous 
thing it is that, constructed as they 
•have been at the public expense, 
and to do honour. to public men, the 
public are nevertheless excluded 
from seeing themil except upon the 
^(lynient of a grosS and unwarrant- 
able exaction! Really, the press 
ought to make a vigorous and simul- 
taneous effort to shkme down this 
abuse, disgraceful in every respect, 
and in none more than in the unfa- 
vourable impression which it makes 
upon foreigners of English cunidity. 

No. 7. Hivava Abbey ^ YorKshire. 
W. Westall, A.H.A, — The pro- 
perty of J. Broderip, Esq. Clear 
and broad. The perspective is re- 
markably good. 

tNo. 8. tlvening, — G. Babret.— 
The property of J. Allnutt, Esq. 
Small but delicious. The sky is un- 
commonly beautiful. 

No. 11." A JVorth Country Fair, 
L. Clennel — The property of J, 
G. Lanibton, Esq. M.P. Full of 
character ; from the Highlander in 
the foreground, with his arm round 
the waist of a blushing lass, for 
whom he is about to pur^ase a ring 
offered to him by a female pedlar, 
through the jolly drinking groupe 
at thebooth, to the tumblers, r|aacks, 
and merry-andrews in the distance. 
The hilarity and good-humour of 
the scene are just sufficiently con- 
trasted by the pugilistic encounter 
of two urchins in a corner, and the 
fierce regard uMth which a couple qf 
terriers eye each other in the fore- 
ground. Perhaps the general hue 
of the colouring approximates rather 
. toe closely to foxiness. 

No. 15. Distant Fiew of Good- 
rich Castle, CoFLET Fielding. — 
The property of the Artist. This is 
a very sunny and splendid drawing, 
and ought not, to remain ‘*the pro- 
perty of the Artist.” Mr. Fieloing 
always composes his trees in the 
jieai:er part of his picture with great 
alal), jC^posing light and feamecy 
to deep and substantial foliage in a 
thatgim to both additional 


No. 16. A Thunder Stom> J. 
Varley. — T he property of T. Grif- 
fith, Esq. There is much magnifi- 
cence and variety in the composi- 
tion of this drawing, and it has a 
very classical air. 

No. 18. Coast Scene, T. Girtin. 
— property of W. Leader, Esq. 
M.P. An extensive bird’s-eye view, 
possessing Jill the truth and freshr 
ness by which this great artist’s pen- 
c il was distinguised. The diversity 
of effect communicated to the several 
head-lands as they approach the eye, 
is singularly pleasing. 

No. 19. JVindsor Castle frmi 
Cranbourne Lodge. J. Glover.— 
The property of T. Griffith, Esq. 
When we say that this is one of Mr. 
Glover’s most beautiful drawings, 
we need add nothing in its praise. 
It is^ at once tender and forcible, 
glowing and chaste; and exhibits 
all the better peculiarities of Mr. 
Glover’s style. 

No. 22. Shepherd — Evening, J. 
Crista LL.— The property of J. El- 
liott, Esq. With very simple ma- 
terials, Mr, Cristall has here pro- 
duced a highly interesting little 
drawing. While we contemplate it 
we arc almost afraid that the swain, 
who is so attentively regarding the 
vast ocean spread out before him, 
will be tempted in the words of one 
ofDibdin’s old songs : — 

To leave bis poor plough, and go 
ploughing the deep.” 

No. 26,’Evening, G. Barret.— 
The property of J. Vine, Esq. A 
rich Italian view. The distinction 
of the three lights, that of de- 
clining day, that of the rising 
moon, and that of the illuminat- 
ed villa is well preserved. It is 
impossible not to envy the party in 
the gondola, who are so luxuriously 
enjoying the freshness of the even- 
ing air, and the “ concord of sweet 
sounds.” 

No. 60. Anlndiaimn^ S. Prout. 
— ^The property of J. Allnutt,. Esq* 
We have already (in a former Num- 
ber of our Magazine) noticed the ad- 
mirable aptitude of Mr. Front’s style 
for subjects of this description. If 
Miuhael Angelo had painted an In- 
diaman, he could not nave imparted 
to it more grandeur. 

No.' 31. iVieor Lincoln, P- De- 
wiNT.-*^The property of — ^ Call, 
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Esq. secession of Mr. Dcwint while it exists, it can never be <Ji- 
from the Society some years ago vested. But its highest merit is, that 
was a severe loss to the Society, to it is ah admirable representation of 
Uhe public, and, if we may be per- the^courage and humanity of British 
mittcd to say so, to Mr. Dewint him- sailors. In the face of an enormous 
self; for, unquestionably, tlie oppor- surge, which threatens instantly to 
tnnity, which the Exhibitions of the overwhelm them, half a dozen gah 
Society afforded for the display of lant fellows are undauntedly 'en- 
Mr. Dewint’s talents, was evidently deavouring to make their way to the 
advantap*0U8 to him in his profes- aid of a vessel in the offing, that is 
sion. We well recollect the warm firing signals of distress. On the 
and deserved admiration, which this beach, watching their progress, are 
fine drawing excited when it^ was ' two of their brave companions, in 
originally exhibited. It represents whose lineaments, however rude 
merely a pond, a mill, and a distant and hardy, the expression of an* 
field or two ; hut over these simple xious fcelingls strikingly manifest. • 
objects the genius of the artist has The details and the general effect of 
shed fascinating beauty. this magnificent drawing are equally 

No. 32. P^iew of Bath from Spring deserving of commendation. 

Gardens* T. Hearne. — The pro- No. Bethgellart Bridge, J. 
perty of E. IJ. Locker, Esq. F.R.l^. VarIiEY.— The property of J. All- 
Judiciously introduced to shew the nutt, Esq. A very pleasing dra^v- 
contrast between the old and the ing-; ami with greater gaiety and 
modern school of landscape-painting variety of colour than usually pro- 
in water-colours. Hearne was an ceeds from Mr. Varley’s palette, 
able artist; but the neat precision No. 49. The Spoiled Vinner, J. 
of bis drawings, outlined with the Holiues.— Theproperty of the Mar- 
pen and shaded with thin and ino- quis of Hertfonf. A well-conceived 
notonous washes of Indian ink, and well -executed exhibition of 
makes them look very meagre in what, although not a veiy pleasing, 
the presence of the full, deep, richly is, we fear, a very common occur- 
colourcd and broadly-executed works rence in married life, — a “family 
of the present day. jar.’* An under-done joint has cx- 

No. 34. Twilight, G. F. Rorson. cited the anger of the husband (a 
— The property of the Right Hon. man apparently of the rank of a 
R. Peel, M.P. Strikingly expres- decent mechanic) who, pointing to 
sivc of the solemnity of the nour the evidence of its rawness with his 
which it is intended to represent, knife, regards his wife with a look 
The. unbroken gradation of the sky, of stern reproof. The latter seems 
from the deep niue of the sninniit of to be sulkily meditating an excuse, 
the ethereal vault to the remains of Their child, a ffirl about ten years 
solar splendour in the horizon, is ma- of age, dismayed at the couiitenanco 
naged with insurpassablc skill and, of her male parent, has sidled aw^y 
* dexterity. from him, and, regardless of the 

No. 35. Coast of Sussex ; pushing balance of the table, has approached 
off a Boat to a Vessel in Distress, closely to her mother, as if for pror 
J. Cristall. — The property of the tection. A female servant, who has 
Duke of A^yle. One of the finest just entered with a foaming pot of 
drawings 01 the English school. ' It porter, looks askance at the mi^t, 
seems to have lost somewhat of the with an evident consciousness that 
vividness of its original colour (for the fault is, in some degree, attribn- 
we fancy that it must be about table to her. Nothing can be more 
fifteen years since it was produced distinctly told than the story; and 
and exhibited at the rooms of the all the accessories nf the picture arc 
Society, then in Old Bond-streeO yreW pamted, and greatly contribute 
but that is a trifle compared with to the general eflect. 
jtbe higher qualities of art, of which, < 

CTo he continued in our next.J 



BEliATlVE TO THE PINE ARTS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Pwtraitfi of celebrated Authors — 
Professor C. Muller, of Weimar, a 
celebrated ftcrman engraver, is 
finishing a verv striking likeness 
of Jean PauhFredene Richter. 
His eol lection already contains the 
portraits of the most illustrions Ute* 
rati of Germany. Goethe^ fVieland^ 
Schiller , Herder^ Klopstock, Leaning ^ 
Winckclmann^ Kedssehue^ Hufdand^ 
are engraved iPitb a great 6delity of 
resemblance. 'I'his collection is 
sold for forty-eight francs in Paris. 
M. Muller has also ftnished engrav- 
ings to illustrate the tragedies of 
*8chillcr, the appearance of which 
the lovers of the Fine Arts on the 
Continent are eagerly expecting. 

The School of Painting at Cham- 
hery, established on the Jst of May, 
1822, by the Municipal Council 
under the authority of the Minister 
of the Interior, was opened on the 
26th of last November, in one of the 
halls of the Hotel-de-Ville. The 
management of this establishment 
is confided to Professor Moreau. 
The pupils pay a small annual sum, 
hut some are admitted gratuitously. 
'There will be an annual exhibition 
of the works of the pupils, and at 
the closing of the exhibition, prices 
will he exhibited. 

The Society ofEmulation at Liege 
have opened a subscription to defray 
the expenses of a monument to he 
erectea to the memory of the cele- 
brated Gretry : it will contain his 
heart, at present deposited in the 
Hermitage of Montmorency, near 
Paris, where Gretry passed the last 
years of his life, and where Rous- 
seau composed his celebrated work, 
La Nouvelle Heioiae. The smallest 
contributions are received, and the 
names of the subscribers will he 
printed. 

The Inauguration of the statue, 
erected to the memory of Bayard, 
took glace on the 9th of June at 
Grenoble. All the civil and military 
authorities, a great number of per- 
sons of all descriptions, and do* 
gahtly dremd ladies, assisted at the 
cerimiony^^ Two appropriate dis- 
otnirees delivered by the pte* 


feet and the mayor. Public diver- 
sions, a supper ‘and ball given by 
the prefect to which more than 0(J& 
persons were invited, firc-works, and 
a distribution of money to the poor, 
followed the ceremony of the inau- 
guration. M. Raggi, the Parisian 
sculptor, who executed the statue, 
received 8,000 francs fbr it from the 
General Council . of the department 
of I sere, 

Mr. Martin, the celebrated painter 
of Uelahazzar^a Feast, ^c. has com- 
menecH his engraving, on steel, of 
that work. The outline and per- 
spective will be executed by himself, 
and it will he finished in mezzotinto 
by Mr. Lupton, so as to appear 
next spring. Mr. Martin has com- 
menced bis grand picture of Sarda* 
napaiusf or, the Fall of Jlinevt^. 
It will he Ifi feet bv H feet 8 inches, 
and will be finished next spring 
twelvemonths. 

An engraving Ky Mr. J. G. 
Walker has recently been published 
from a painting by T. Stothardi'^ 
Esq. R.A. rep res^ n ting the Annual 
Oration on St. Matthew’s Day, in 
the Great Hall at Christ’s Hospital. 
We arc never more gratified than 
when we see the arts employed on sub- 
jects of national interest ; aiul second- 
ing the objects of the patriot and the 
moralist. Of the Foundation, which 
this f ngraving in part illustrates, it is 
a hiatter of surprise that no similar 
memorial has heretofore appeared. 
It has been reserved for Mr, Walker 
(himself, we understand, educated 
in Christ’s Hospital) to shew at once 
his gratitude and bis talents by this 
testimony of recognition and regard. 
The skill with whi'iliih his burin has 
followed the pencil of Mr. Stothard, 
not only in the execution of the 
portmits, bdt in the reflected light 
of t4ie hiteribt,,does him great cri^it ; 
and we hope that both the local in- 
terest and the public tendency of 
the work will insure itt succeto, 

•s We understand thi^ It is intended 
W the committee of the Liverpool 
Royal Institution to exhibit a selec- 
tion of paintings— the works of the 

old masters, formed from the differ- 
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ent private collections in Liverpool 
bbj^ tho neighbourhood. We are 
glad to hear that the corporation of 
tins spirited town, have lately voted 
J|000/. for the purpose of purchasing 
mathematical and other instruments 
for the institution, and 150/. annu- 
ally for general purposes. 

,jf%e Pkiures of the Ex*Quem of 
Naples. — Mad. Murat, after the 
. execution of her husband, rescued 
fifteen Italian picture of the very 
highest class, from the spoils of 
Austria, Thirteen of them have 
been lately sold by. Mr. Christie, by 
public auction, and brought nearly 
4,000/. 

The Academy of Florence have 
unanimously elected Mr. T. L. Don- 
aldson, our countryman, a member, 
on account of an interesting com- 
position submitted to them through 
the Duke’s chief architect, the Sig- 
nor Poccianti. This is the fourth 
Italian Acadetnv of which he is a 
member. The design he exhibited 
vvas for a Temple to Victory, agree- 
ably to the usages of the ancients. 

In our number for May, page 449, 
is a misprint which we are anxious 
to correct; in alluding to the col-" 
lection of portraits of celebrated 
* Russian Generals, the artist’s name 
is spelled Dow instead of Dawe. 
This collection is executed by the 
command of die Emperor of Russia, 
and will be engraved by English 
artists, under the direction of Mr. 
Dawe, and will be published iii one 
volume folio, or each portrait may 
he had separate. Price of the entire 
collection on fine paper 1,000 rou- 
bles, common impressions 600. 
Price of each portrait 25 roubles on 
India paper, common impressions 
15. Subscriptions are received by 
Colnaghi, in Cockspur-street. 

British ifueewM.— The plans for 
new structure are completed, 
and Mr. Sndirbe, the architect, is 
veady la commence building, the 
moment the Chancollor of the Ex- 
chequer has obtained , the requisite 
grant from the House of Commons. 
It is proposed t6 raise three sides 
first, some feet beyond the area of 
the preseql' building ; the contents 
;of the Museum will then be trans- 
ferred to their new home ; the old 
wells will be pulled down, and die 
Iburth side of the new structure will 


stand on the g ropiid wliich was be- 
fore occupied by the fourth side of 
the former one. By.thla^plan the 
expense of dm new ereetion^ will be 
lightened to the public, by coming 
upon them gradually, and in ad- 
dition to this the treasures of art 
and science will not be closed 
against vldtors for an hour. 

Mr. Beazely, the architect, 
redovated with so muoh taste the in^ 
terior of Drury-lane Theatre, is wo 
understand, engaged by Mr. Cham- 
bers, to ri^tore in like manner the 
Opera-House, when the present sea- 
son shall have terminated. 

At the sale of the antique and 
modern sculpture of the late Mr. 
Nollekins, most of the noble persons 
in the kingdom, who are collectors 
and patrons of the arts, were pre- 
sent each day, and manifested un- 
usual ardour in their competition 
for the rare and valuable articles. 

In the late sale of Mn Hayden’s 
pictures#he Hamugo/Lazarust with 
its massive frame, sold by auction for 
and Christ's Entrance into 
Jerusalem for 220/. 

At the recent sale of Mr. Davison’s 
collection of pictures, th« Earl of 
Liverpool purchased 2he Death q/* 
Chatham for one thousand guineas ; 
and Messrs. Hurst and Robinson, 
of Pall-mall, purchased , Wilkie’s 
picture of King Alfred in the Neat- 
herd’s cottage, receiving the rebuke 
of his hostess for allowing b^r cakes 
to be burnt, at five hundred guineas. 
We understand it is their intention 
to have this chef d'oeuvre^ which in- 
cludes a striking portrait of the 
artist himself, engraved as soon an 
possible in a style, and on a scale 
worthy of the subject and tihe 
painter. 

Sale ^ the pictures of the cele- 
brated Uarrick, — Most of the domee- 
tic pictures wei-e painted 1^ the ex- 
press onler of Mr. Oarrlek, and 
under his immediate snperintendenoe 
and direction. The retired habits 
of Mrs. Garrick, dutliig the latter 
period of her lifes, owing to extreme 
eld age, and the natur^ infirmities 
eonsequent on a protracted existence, 
had occasioned many of these rare 
gems to be forgotten, except by a 
few amatenrv, artists, and actors, 
wlio couM obtain permision to view 
the interior of “ Garrick’s villa’! at 
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Hampton^ and bU residence on the 
Adelphi Terrace. It is always of 
UM to bnow In whose possession » 
pictures and gems remain, in which 
persons of ta^te feel a deep interest. 
These relics were sold by Mr. 
Christie, at his rooms in Pall-mall, 
for nearly 4000/. 

Mr. Muss has sold to Sir William 
Knig^hton, Bart, the enamel of />vn- 
con GraVi after Wilkie ; also thef/^e/ 
after Jackson. We are 
happy to hear that this distinguished 
artist has the honour of being at pre- 
sent fully employed by his Majesty. 
He is executing an enamel of the 
King’s portrait after the celebrated 
picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

£. H. Bailey, Esq. U.A. has re- 
ceived a compliment of 150/., accom- 
panied by a very handsome letter, 
from the directors of the British In-, 
stittttion, in testimony of their great 
approbation of his statue of EvCy 
exhibited in their Oallery^n Pall- 
mall, last season. This idithciirst 
reward ever given by the directors 
of that excellent institution for a 
statue. 

David Wilkie, Esq. R.A. is to 
have the appointment of Historical 
Painter to his Majesty for Scotland, 
vacant by the death of Sir Henry 
Itaoburn. 

Painted t^gate — In the University 
of Upsal there is a very beautiful 
* armoury made of ebony and cypi'ess 
wood, ornamented with precious 
stones, which was offered to Gusta- 
vus Adolphus in 1632, by the city 
of Augsburg. It contains, among 
other curiosities, a large agate, two 
palms long and one and half wide. 
On one of the faces is painted the 
Laid Judgment f and on the other 
the Passage of the Israelites over the 
Red Sea. The figures, in good co- 
lours, are in the style of the German 
painters who succeeded Albert Du- 
rer. The artist has so well managed 
the tints of the stone, that they re- 
present with much effect the clouds, 
and the walls formed by the waters 
through which the 1 raelites passed, as 
w.ell as the waves which swallowed up 
Pharoah and his army. The artist’s 
name was John King. 

'J%e JHembcrs of the •Artists' Fund^ 
established in IHIO, have commenced 
a plan for publishing prints in aid 
of that institution. The body of 


memhii^s is so numerous, that they^ 
rely on their own individual exer- 
tions for the sale of whatever they 
may publish, by which means they 
save for their fund the enormous 
per centage, amounting to fifty per 
cent, which has been allowed from 
necessity to dealers in works of that 
kind. Mr. John Pye first conceived 
and promulgated the idea of adopting 
this project. At a general meeting 
of the members of the fund, held at 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 23rd 
ult, he disclosed, in an address^ the 
advantages to he derived from its 
adoption. The following extract will 
shew the ground of their strength'. 

Our professional strength, em- 
ployed in the selection of subjects 
to he engraved, and in directing the 
execution of the plates, would, we 
may presume, give to the public a 
sure guarantee of the superiority of 
the worlcs we might publish. Our 
numcriral strength, (already 120) 
continually increasing, ever actu- 
ated by the objects for which we are 
united, and with connections flow- 
ing into all channels of taste and 
patronage, could not fail to procure 
subscribers to such works, while the 
appropriation of our gains to the 
purpose of our union would justify 
tlic most earnest appeal that could 
be made to the public, and ms^terially 
assist our claim to its protection. 
The amount of these qualities of 
power, taken collectively, would, 1 
apprehend, ensure to us a greater 
and more extensive degree of con- 
sideration than has yet been aspired 
to by any body, that has ever been' 
united in this country for the pur- 
oses of pecuniary gain, and of bene- 
ting the Fine Arts by engraved pub- 
lications.’^*— A considerable sum baa 
been guaranteed by the members, an(F 
a committee of the following gen- 
tlemen have been appointed to carry* 
the object into effect:-:^ ohn Samuel 
Agar, Stafford Place, Pimlico $ 
George Clint, R.Aj, 83, Gower- 
street, Bedford* souare ; Abraham 
CooPBR, R.A*, New Millman- 
street. Foundling ; William Cookb, 

' 9, Soho-square ; George Cooks, 4, 
Loddiges-place, Hackney f Willi a Bf 
Dakiell, R.A., 9, Cleyeland-street,’ 
,Fitzroy-square ; Dennis ,Di ghton, 
8, Cleveland-street, Fitxroy-square jr 
William Finden, 13, Juda-placo 
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Eq^t, New Road % Jamies Green* 
27jt Artfvll-street; William Mul- 
READY, K. A.* 14, Moscow Oottageis, 
Bayswater ; Oharlee Muss, 53, 
Warren-strcetjFitzroy-square ; John 
Pye, 42, Cirenccstcr-place, Fitzroy- 
square; Ramsay Rioiiaud Rein- 
AGLE, R.A., 54, Upp(;r Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy - square ; William 
Daniel, R A., Treasurer; William 
Fin DEN, Hon. Secretary.'— The com- 
mittee have selected the picture of 
the Wolf and Lamb, painted by 
W. Mulready, B-A. to be engraved 
for the first plate, and have en- 
gfa^ed Mr. John Henry Robinson 
to engrave it ; and all subscriptions 
for the impressions from the plate will 
be received by the above gentleman. 

Mr. fFatson Taylor'^ Gallery of 
Picture*. — These pictures, about 
130 in number*^ were, with a few 
exceptions, of the highest character. 
They were sold by Christie, at his 
Room in PaRi-mall. It is many 
years since we remember a sale at- 
tended by so distinguished a clazs 
of the nobility ' of the land, as well 
as artists, amateurs, and collectors 
in art. The crowd each day was so 
great that Mr. Christie was obliged 
to station a person, near the door of 
the auction room, to repeat the bid- 
dingsfrom tlie noblemen and gentle- 
men on the stai rs and further end of 
the room, , which tlieit extreme dis- 
tance rendered' it impossiblc^fiir the 
auctioneer* to collect. The two days’ 
sale produced ; and although* 

there was; a loss of 950/. upon the 
VisMn of^, Jerome^ by Parm^iano* 
still, upon the whole, Mr.> Taylor 
must have ^ined many thousand 
pounds by the sale; 

Chapeau de Paille. — ^An engrav- 
ing from this picture, which is a 
portrait of Mademoiselle Lundens, 
one of Rubens’s mistresses, is pub- 
lished. We understand that this 
engraving is not taken from the cele- 
brated pictui^ exhibiteil in Bond- 
street, but from the origimt eketchy 
by Rubens'. We anxiously wait for 
an engraving taken from the picture 
itself, which we hear is nearly ready 
for publication. , 


is not generally knbwn 
a jUvehlk frhintin^bV'onr cele- 
brated countryman, WilkiOf .is in^ 
possession of a gentleman of this 
place, who purchased it for ten 
guineas.' It is, perhaps, the very- 
first essay 6f this mat master. The 
brief hUtd^ of tne production is 
this : — daring Ips pastime 
from s'chodl-hours, was ever exer^ 
cising his creative genius in the ru-' 
dimentsof that art, in which he was 
destined to hold so unrivalled a 
place ; and from the chalking out of 
any thing. However trivial, that^ 
struclc his fancy, he at last took for" 
his subject a boy leading a “ Grey 
Horse to Water. This is the paint- 
ing now alluded to. The grey horse 
was originally sported as a sign- 
board to a tavern at llolekettle- 
bridge, latterly as such in Cupar, 
and finally came into the possession 
of its present owner. It is considered 
by those q[ho have seen it a wonder- 
ful performance, the artist being at 
the time only nii^ years of age. 

Globes and Maps ik Relief . — As ' 
mere drawings give a very inade- 
quate idea ^of the configuration of a 
country, the GeviHans have lately 
fallen upon an excellent mode of 
supplying this desideratum. They 
Itavc constructed globes aind maps in 
relief of papier-mach^y in which they 
attempt to exhibit the natural ap- 
pearance of the earth. Mr. Aeker- 
mann, of the Strand, has just im- 
ported a few. 

At the sale of the goods of King 
Charles 1., the largest sums were 
produced by the tapestry and arras 
nangings. At Ha’mpton Court 
pieces of arras hangings of AhrS^. 
a AM, containing 82C», at 10/. per yard, , 
8,260/. Ten pieces of Julius O^s- 
SAa,717ells, at 7/. 5,019/. Titian’s 
pictures seem to have been generally 
valued at ,100/. Venus dressed by 
the Graeesy by OuiDo, reached to 
200/, The Cartoons of Raphael^ 
notwithstanding their (lubject vrM 
so congenial to t;he popular feelings, 
and only appraised at 300/., couW 
find no purenaser. 


Ear. Mug. Jt/tly, 1823. ' 
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• Considerations hit Haxti^ S^c, 
Different Considerations on Hayti. 
f^y Francis Des-riviercs-Clian- 
Jatte. IvoL dvo. Port-au-Prince, 
J«22. " 

The author of this work g'ivcs a 
cursory description of the events 
which have happened at Hayti from 
tholst of January 1804, the period 
wthw the nation asserted its inde- 
penden'ce; and tiken, advancing to 
the consideration of recent facts, he 
describes the base . motives which 
certain proprietors ♦of slaves, for- 
nierly or the Spanish party, had for 
opposing the union of the Kepublic. 
— “ They Wished for a revolution, 
but merely for their own advantage : 
the slaves alone were to remain in 
servitude ; and these adorers of li~ 

. berty would always have oppressed 
them, even whilst .they freeu them- 
selves from the Spanish yoke.” — 
Making nse, by turns, of reason 
and ridfcule, M. Chanlatte exposes 
to contempt those Frenchmen who 
served both parties, followed each 
standard, ana flattered all the dif- 
ferent powers of the day; but he 
particularly ridicules that tribe of 
spies wlio, for eighteen years, were 
' sent under every form to exercise 
. their infamous trade at Hayti. 

‘‘ The Haytians,” says our au- 
thor, have too long suffered from 
the effects of cunning and duplicity, 
'and have acquired too much expe- 
rience not to discover the means 
taken to doo<five them. Our enemies 
have employed every imaginable s^r- 
tiflioe to divide us, not being able to 
; vanquish us by force of arms ; but ^ 
they could not succeed. 

Their secret emissaries— their 
eecrelr^ instructions — their secret 
have never been secrets 
I thread of these intrigues 
discovered* 

ttHb'underllniMl 


dealings practised^ upon us. The 
persons charged with the execution 
of these plots appeared in Hayti 
under the mask of frankness and 
mildness, and they even feigned 
sentiments of philanthropy they 
were far from feeling. 

“ Persons, appearing to be dis- 
contented with the present govern- 
ment of France, have come here as 
the declared friendt of Napoleon, 
in the firm belief of being well re- 
ceived by the Haytians, and pos- 
sessing their confidence ; but they 
little knew the character of the in- 
habitants of this island. They have 
been so often the prey of artifice, 
that they arc become the most sus- 
picious people in the world in every 
thing relative to liberty. Amongst 
the soldiers and labourers, there 
were some who seemed to approve 
of all that was said to them of the 
good old tiine^ when the poor Afri- 
cans were wlupped and sold; but 
they knew what it all tended to. 
On leaving the preacher, they told, 
their jeomrades every thing that had 
been done to gain them, and make 
them con8pii;e' against their country 
and tfaeii- own happiness. They 
have so much at heart the preserva- 
tion of their liberty, that there is 
not a single labourer who has not 
^twb or three guns and ammunition, 
carefully hid, in case of foreign in- 
vasion. 

“It W|t8 not <a very dexterous 
manner of .laying a snare, to voci- 
ferate against a king whose subjects 
they were, and to speak well of a 
man who was a piortal enemy to 

“ Our subject naturally leads us 
to address a few wprds to those 
stiamhl^ss beings, who, though de- 
tected, oh their arrival in the island, 
with attempting to sow divimn 
amongst the citlafens^ had hevofw- 
leia tlid hffironterjy not to hide the 
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meana they took to attain their 
end. These are so worthy of con- 
tempt, that we will not sully our 
pajres with their names: they ou^ht 
to halve perceived that the Haytiaiis 
were too elevated in sentiment, and 
had too high an idea of patriotism, 
not to give them up to the law. 
Why was it necessary to sp^d so 
much money in entertaining spies 
aiid emissaries in a free country, 
where every thing is openly done ; 
which is free to men of all nations, 
without inquiring whence they came, 
and for what purpose ; in a country 
differing from all others, and dis- 
similar in politics ; whose citizens 
know they can only be happy and 
free under their own government, 
and in their own territory, and who 
have only in view their indepen- 
dence, which assures their liberty? 
For if it is maturely reflected on ; 
if they sound ever so artificially, if 
indirect and hidden measures are 
taken, it must, finally come to the 
same question. Then the most com- 
plicated and best conceived plan 
must split against the rock of their 
unshaken resolution— -to live free 
and independent, or bury them- 
selves in the wreck of their coun- 
. try. 

“ Amonjfst the number of spies, 
general opinion placed a bishop and 
some ecclesiastics, who were sent 
here unasked for. The copstitution 
of Hayti granted the president the 
power of soliciting his holiness the 
pope for a bishop, who should be 
able to raise to the priesthood those 
young Haytians whose vocation led 
them to embrace the ecclesiastical 
• state ; but the power was not granted 
to send indirectly a bishop i» j»ar- 
til^us to St. Domingo, as a mission- 
ary to preach the gospel. At all 
events, we shall always respect the 
venerable priests^ who take upon 
themselves tlie charge of our souls 
and consciences in tne different pa- 
rishes of the island. We arc obliged 
to it, as the pope will have us catho- 
lic and apostolic, and not Roman. 
Can we be considered, after this, as. 
dissenting? 

Religion and liberty, togejlHoT, 
sodn expel ignorance. Whilst; in 
France, detestable pamphlets daily 
moltipUed falsehoods and libels 
agpinst Hayti, which wpii^esorlbed 
as a nation of barbarim'^^sd siM; 


vages, these sawes and barba- 
rians, who have four or, five very 
well written journals, are mnltiply- 
ing schools, establishing lyceums, 
&c. This general tendency to acce- 
lerate the progress of knowledge 
is powerfully seconded by the en- 
ligntened zeal of the President 
Royer. , • 

The people of Hayti are prin- 
cipally agriculturalists and war- 
riors:' it is the characteristic trait 
which particularly distinguishes 
them. Every citizen, when the 
country is in danger, becomes de- . 
pendent on the state ; and the soldier, 
when not on duty, quits his gun and 
takes up the spade.. Cultivation in- 
creases in the south, west, and 
north, and in the east it gains more 
and more strength. 

** The measures adopted by go- 
vernment for tilling the landa are 
the same throughout the whole Re- ‘ 
ublic. Grants of land have already 
een made in the east, and the peo« 
pie of this part of the country de- 
vote themselves ardently to laWr. 
As they become proprietors, they 
are still more anxious to defend 
their own estates. The revenue in- 
creases progressively, and it is to 
be hoped that the east will soon be 
on the same footing as the rest of 
the island, ^le coffee-trees, which 
did not flourish, are reroov^, and 
others planted. The sugar establish- 
ments are great resources, as well as 
all Equiuoxial productions. The to- 
bacco of Puerto-Plata, which is reck- 
oned of superior quality, may be- 
come a lucrative and considerahle 
branch of trade, as well as d)^* 
wood and timber. The Presideni^of 
Hayti has attended to every object 
likely to increase the prosperity of 
the nation. But it is by time, and^ 
tlie good disposition of the inlia-. 
bitantSi only, that such happy 
changes can he consolidated. 

“ The commerce with foreign 
countries is considerable, and will 
become more so, commodities 
yearly increase and establishments 
become active. If there are not yet 
many large commercial houses in 
the flaytian ports, diat is no reason 
that the iiumher should no) beeome 
greater ; which cannot fail to ta^ 
place, as the whole island fa at 
peac^^pd dissensions; capi 
tlte 
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Tbe dtizens have s^U 
tte coast jferade, ai»d i^oyernmeiit 
' Ijaii tali^cA'ii^casures to preserve it to 

* “ The army is on a respectable 
footing, and the ranks are Increas- 
ing : it is regularly paid and clothed, 
and government takes \gireat pains 
to maintain it. Itj^ every town 
those citizens, who arc noteinployed 
in civil functions, incorporate them- 
selves in the national guard. The 
arsenals are well furnished with 
every article of tvar ; the towns in- 
crease ; the rpads arc Repaired and 
kept up; bridges ore erected in every 
necessary placti ; mai|ufactot;les are 
improved j and we daily perceive 
fresh progress made in every "branch 
of national prosperity. 

“ Our manners are so changed 
for the better, that it would he uif- 
recognize the same people 
in tliii first years of independence 
and at the present tune. There is 
ohiy one point in which they do.not 
change — their proud and wStrlike 
character, and perseverance in fidble 
resolutions!. If the colonies deny 
this fact, let them apply to the 
French merchants who trade with 
Hayti; and tlieir testimony wiQ, fur- 
nish proofs, from which may be pe- 
dieted, that Hayti;, already called 
the ‘ Queen of the Antilles,' will 
become, and that at no very distant 
neriod% the centre of civilization. 
Knowledge, and liberty.” 


JacquU Fmvel^ &c. 
Memoirs"' of James FauvcL Pub- 
lished by M. M. J. Droz, and 
L. B. Picard. 4 vpls. i2mo. 
Price 16r. v 

This remarkable production, the 
first of the united talent and imagi-. 
nation of two writers of great ability, 
is particulply adapted to check 
and restrain those young authors, 
who, elated by an ephemeral suc- 
cess obtained by singularity, wan-, 
^er from the right pam of literatm^. ' 

, l^e authors, as some judicious .crl-^ 
ba^ observed, wished %o pnt 
inlo at^dn and developc one^ grea^ 
i^^s<^mcal sentiment: tlieywishT 
a men brought up,, 

; ip ”..««soa<na«cc,*V;. 

anil'pem^: 


verap^ ili^is maturity, and by .rpf 
sig^Bon in Itis old age. 

. ^he reader will find^in the • il/c- 
moiies of Jacques Fauvel, that 
comic vein and talentof observation; 
which so eminently distinguish 
M. Picard, happily: blended with 
the^ mild yet elevated philosophy 
whtChVlistinguishes the productions 
of M, DrOz. In reading this work, 
we couhJ not help regretting that 
M. Picard has so long underrated 
l^s talents, by confining lijmself to 
the dirontion of young authors in 
their dramatic career: his many 
skilfully drawn characters autho- 
rize us to suppose him capable of 
producing more of those oramatic 
productions, which have brought 
so much money to tlie theatres where 
they have been performed. 

Jacques Fonver 5,wiH enjoy a 
privilege that the personages in a 
comedy or tragedy can not now 
possess in France; it will cause in- 
tolerance to bo detested, that enemy 
to the happiness of the people, and 
the glory of kings. , 


(Euvres completes de Platon, 

The FForks Plato, translated 
from the Qr^ into Freqch, with 
Notes and an Introduction on the 
Philosophy of Plato. By V. Cou- 
sin, Vbi. I* 10a. Paris. . 

Until the appearance of this work 
the French dia no| possess a com-. 

? lete;tran8latlon of Plato. Dacier, 

^ Grovc; and Maucrolx, .have tran- 
slated ^ome dialogues;^ but, since 
that time,. , er-itics, particularly the 
German, have made such alterations 
in Plato’s text, that the translations 
antendt to the last twen^. years 
are, now found very defective be- 
sides, these partial labours embrace 
only ,a. parti of PlatoV works; and 
the untranslated dialogues are pre- 
cisely the mosi Important and pro- 
foundLt The -Putmenides, the So- 
phist, ihe Timeut, thephesdra, these 
anclept^and veneiwle sources of the 
nighest, ideas of beauty, luye, exist-, 
ence^unity^ and unlversaJ karmony, 
were yel^Iiunknown .to ^'the Fremii- 
reader.. M. Couspi, who w a pro^ 
fessor of tibeiOi^ek language, haf^i 
un^«takepjM ,|>reteot Frenah 
with thjg.«iittrd\ui'oiks of tbU phiio- 
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sopbpr* , The first volume; which is 
now pablUhed, contains four dia* 
logues* The Euthyphron, the Apo- 
logy of Socrates, the Critic, and 
the Phedon. Each of these dia- 
logues^ is a^mpanied by critical 
and philological notes, and preceded 
by a clear and perspicuous analysis- 
of Plato’s doctrine. The argument 
of the Phedon especially contains, 
in a style worthy of Plato, the sub- 
lime opinions of ancient philosophy 
on the nature of the soul, and its 
immortality. 

The beauty of the edition, and 
the typographical skill with which 
it is excentea, makes it equal to the 
finest works that ever issued from 
the press of Firmin Didot. This 
work will be in nine volumes, orna- 
mented with a fine portrait of Plato, 
a map of Attica, and a plan of 
Athens. The volume, containing 
the Introduction upon Plato’s Philo- 
sophy, will he last published* A 
volume will be published every three 
months ; the price of each on An- 
nonay paper will he 10«., on large 
vellum paper, of which there will be 
only twenty-five copies, 1/. 11«. (id. 


man* M, S^^ghr has had before him 
great examples, and his reflections 
on liberty^ equality, and despotism, 

g overnment and factions, shew, 
lat he has derived from them im- 
portant lessons. His remarks are 
at once general maxims, and coun- 
sels formen of the present time. 

But we feav these counsels will be 
as. much neglected appraised ; and 
party spirit, while it acknowledges 
that the author well perforins his 
office of moralist, will forget to fol- 
low his example. M. S4gar seems 
to foresee, and \s resigned to this 
sort of success. It is to be regrett^ 
that the editors seem to have for- 
gotten, that the historian of nations 
is also a describer of women, for re- 
flections of this nature arc nowhere 
to be found in this collection. The 
greater part of their readers would 
have seen these with much pleasure, 
but in spite of this defect, in spite 
of some thoughts not very new, and 
ofitci> similar in thought or expres- 
sion, this little book will afforu all 
clasps of readers much amusement, 
thohgh they may not profit by the 
instruction it adbrds.^ 


Penseeft^ Maximes^ R^exiom, ^c. 
Thoughts^ Maxims, and Reflections, 

By Count Segur, extracted from 

his works. iBmo. Paris, 1823. 

It was a happy thought to collect 
together all the maxims and re- 
flections M. dc S^gur ha£ dispersed 
through his works. We thinfe they 
will be as much relished by the 
public in this form, as they were 
scattered, about in the large collec- 
tion already weU-known'. Extradted 
from a. great work where they are 
united to the narrative of events, 
they cannot be distinguished by that 
epigrammatic point which seemjs to 
be necessary to this species of writ- 
ing* There is something peculiarly 
frank, and we may even say genetoua 
in tfaisgrave simplicity of style. The 
author addresses himself to the rea- 
son rather than to wit, and seeks tq 
instruct by the wisdom of his lessons> 
rather' than amuse by the Malig- 
nity of his ensure. Most of these 
thoughts are the result of the la- 
Imutp, of the.Mstorian;;^si|](^^i^^ 


Annali Musuimani, 

Annals of the Mussuhnans. By G. 
B. Rampoldi, 2 vols. 8vo. Mi- 
lani 18 &. 

This volume is a histoiy of the 
progress of Islamism, and the em- 
ire of the Arabs, an account of the 
octrine of Mahomet, and a narrow 
tive of the election of a successor to 
this prophets ' ‘ 

The author remarks the ability of 
this legislator, who, while sustain- 
ing the rights of his nation, com- 
bined them with the dogmas of^hie 
religious system ; he exalts nis 
moral and political character. In 
fact, Mahomet made use tif the re- 
velations' of his moss respectable 
redecessors; be abdlisbed idolatry; 
e perfected public morality ; he re- 
commended charity, brotherly love^ 
Concord, social virtues, and particu* 
larlythe careof widows and orphans^. 
If he renderedjhli^Sittbjects crecTulous, 
he also; V made 'them more unit#^; 
stronger, yvand more iiidenenddht. 
Abul elected fcaliibrlic^ 
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prophet. It was lie who ap^ 
railj|t«d th^ chapters of the Koran* 
distributed and spread them amongst 
hh army* andM. Rampoldi gives us 
a very curious summary of them. 
j$ome parts are taken from the code of 
Justinian* some from the Bible and. 
Talmud, with a mixture of many 
opinions of Arius, Nestorius, and 
»Sahelliu8. Moses, Jesus, and St.. 
John, the Baptist, are distinguished 
hy Mahomet as the most eminent 
prophets. 

The Koran is thought by the 
AVabs to be the perfection of style. 
Mahomet is particularly eloquent 
when he speaks of God, Heil, or 
Paradise. lie was so impressed by 
the excellence of his own work that 
he had no doubt of its being dictated 
hy God himself. 

We cannot follow the author 
throtjigh the details of his work, but 
he appears to us to have consulted 
the most approved authors, as m^ay 
be seen by the notes at the end of 
his work. 


Tragedk, See. 

Shakspeare's Tme^ies^ trmelated 
into Italian, m Michele Leoni, 
12 vols. 8vo. Verona. 

Sig. Leoni Is constantly enriching 
his country with the finest foreign 
productions, either in prose or verse. 
Besides many others, he has tran- 
slated the “Traveller,” hy Gold- 
smith ; Otway’s “ Venice Preserved 
“The School for Scandal,” and the 
“ Rivals,^” by R. B., Sheridan ; and 
Bfume's History of England. 

But of all this author’s transla- 
tions from English works, that of 
, Shakspeare’s tragedies does him the 
most honour. He has published it 
in twelve volumes, each of which 
contains a tragedy, preceded by the 
, critique of M. Schlegel, taken from 
his '‘Course of Dramatic Literature,” 
King Lear and Richard II. are 
translated into prose, all the others 
are in verse. , in translating this 
'poet, who is always original in 
thought and expression, the tran- 
slator could not always preserve the 
same equality of style and colouring, 
Sig. Leoni could not 
f jyasd this irregularity, he tries to 


hls style and the beauty of hit 
fication. Many parts are very hap^ 
pily translated; the verse is some- 
times imitated, and thed harmony 
is added to the thought. 

However faithful the translation 
may be, it is still a translation, and 
we must admire the flexibility of a 
language, which without losing its 
own peculiar character can convey 
the most original conceptions of the 
foreign as well as the ancient lan- 
guages. We could give several 
proofs of this, jDarticularly in the 
tragedies of 6thello, Macbeth, 
Caesar, Hamlet, &c, if we could al- 
low ourselves the space to do so. 


'De dramatis Gracorum saiirici ori- 
gine disputatio. 

Dissertation on the Origin of the 
StUirical Drama of me Greeks* 
By (,Mistavus Pinz^r, Svov 1822. 

The author commences by defend- 
ing the authority of Herodotus 
against the attacks of the celebrated 
Schneider, and other philologists; 
who maintain that this historian 
is mistaken in attributin;r to the in- 
habitants of Sicyou tragic choruses 
anterior to Thespis. He- supports it 
by a passage from Themistiiis, and 
thinks, with Suidas, that Epigenes 
of Sicyon is the real inventor of 
tragedy ; of that ancient lyrical tra- 

f edy, similar to the dithyramba. 

I. Pinz^er connects the table of 
Arion with the origin of tragedy in 
Peloponesps. Thespis followed after 
and gave a dramatic form to these 
lyrical songs. The author maintains 
with ^at skill that the tragedy of 
ThesfHs was serious, and aid not 
admit of satirical chorusses ; on the 
contrary, that it approached the 
dithyramba. According to him the 
satirical drama rose from the popular 
rejoicings at the feasts of Bacchus ; 
he thinks Pratinas of Phliuntes was 
the author of it, and he dates its 
origin in the 70th Olympiad. Lastly, 
he gives some fragments of the 
Tetridogies of Pratinas, and a criti- 
cal exi^toatioD of them. There is 
an ^endix to this wpjrk, in .which 
M. Pinzger disputes tlleauthiepficity 
of the mut bernks, “ Dc vita <Joit^ 
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SUOLtSS BOOKS. 


Msrmirsofthe History of France^ 

during the Reign of Napoleon. 

Dictated by the Emperor, at 

Saint Helena, to the Count de 
Montholon. Svo.pp, 377. Lon- 
don, 1823. 

We have felt it an imperative, but 
at the same time a pleusurabje duty, 
to lay before our readers a full ac- 
count of the various volumes, that 
have successively appeared within 
Che last nine years, upon the subjects 
connected with the late Emperor of 
France ; convinced that these vo- 
lumes contained not only a fund of 
instruction and amusement to readers 
of every class, but that they formed 
the depositions from which posterity 
should draw all their materials for 
tlie history of ou r a^re. The volume 
which is now before us may be said 
to contain less of mere amusement 
for superficial readers, and less to 
gratify a crude curiosity, than any 
of ite precursors from Saint Helena ; 
but it is a volume of great use for 
intellectual study, and it throws a 
light upon many points of interest 
connected with the most important 
occurrences of die late eventful pe- 
riod; and upon points which have 
not only given rise to oinch contro- 
versy, out upon which the truth 
most probably would never liave 
been ascertained by our descendants, 
if Napoleon himself, or somebody 
intimately connected with him, bad 
not elucidated the subjects, and 
given us data for reflection, 'Inde- 
pendent of its historical importance, 
we point out the volume as an ob- 
ject of mteUectual study to the man 
of profound thought, for it contains 
a model of that sound ratiocination, 
devoid of all or scholastic form, 
which distinguishes the mind of 
Napoleon ; and which, perhaps, it 
might hardly be extravagant to say, 
amounts to pure intellection, at 
least as near to pure intellection as 
the finite nature of humanity will 
admit of. 

The work contains the late Em- 
peror^s strictures upon, and refuta- 
tions of, several of the various pub- 
jjicatiohs relating to his reign and 
to himself, which have . emanated 
mediately 


sons in authority In different coun- 
tries; and which have, tiierefore, 
been deemed worthy of his special 
attention. And here we must ob- 
serve upon Napoleon's style of con-t 
troversy. He takes up solely the 
points of his adversaries' statements, 
disregarding their works as a whole ; 
and, in refutation of these points, he 
crouds a number of dates and indis- 
putable facts, or appeals to the 
simple unerring principles of our 
intellectual nature, and to the ge- 
neral sentiments and impressions 
which are alike common to man in 
all countries ; and this matter he 
states in the most forcible style, 
without any form or arrangement 
derived from study or art, but with 
the words fulling in that natural 
order which a strong conception and 
a consciousness of power would 
give them. There are, therefore, 
few epithets, for his weapons are 
facts of the strongest description, 
and his words so accurately and 
precisely convey those facts, that 
all epithets would be supererogatory, 
and have the effect of offending the 
reader, by anticipating his associa- 
tions and sentiments : there are also 
no antitheses, nor long, Involved, 
and obscure passages, but every 
tiling evinces that the Emperor 
dictated from a rapid sequence of 
strong and luminous conceptions, 
and from an intuitive comprehen- 
sion of his auldect. We scarcely 
need observe, that such a mode of 
reasoning jg to contingent subjects, 
what demonstration is to abstract 
science. 

The first 28 pages contain Napo- 
leon's strictures upon the Baron 
Jomlni’s “ Treatise upon grand 
Military operations," a work which 
hUs had an astonishing reputation 
with military men upon the contL 
nent, ' and the merits and nature of 
which we recollect to have been 
displayed to bur own countrymen 
by an elaborate critique and able 
analysis in the Edinburgh Re- 
view of about ten years ago. The 
Emperor begins his strictures by 
confirming the already acquired jEjS* , 
putatid^ of the work : he begiils % 
V '*^1^ work is one of 
im of all that have 
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pitblished relative to these sub- 
Jee^ ;** and proceeds to add a vast 
, deal of valuable 'matter, which he 
bbierves, may assist the author in 
Ilia fhture editions, and will be in* 
teteatingf to military men.** The 
JSmperor g’ives us a numerical state* 
inent of the force of the French and 
Austrians at the battles of Monte* 
notte, Lodi, C'astiglioni, Basaano, 
Arcole, Rivoli, in his memorable 
campaign of 17^b» and proceeds to 
similar details relative to his passing 
the Tagliamento, and his forcing 
his passage into the Tyrol, in his 
celebrated German campaign of 
1797 , and which indeed was nothing 
more than his pre-calculatcd conse- 
quence of his successful operations 
in the Italian campaign of the pre- 
ceding year. The general disposi- 
tion of the contending forces, the 
Tlei^'of the different officers, with 
the Bmperor’s elucidations of many 
nide points of military controversy, 
are ^ven in a masterly style ^ but 
they relate so exclusively to the 
ihiittary profession, that, however 
yaluabfe they may be to command- 
ing officers or to continental states- 
. men, they are of little or no interest 
to the general reader, except per- 
haps as specimens of reasoning, and 
as reimnisoenses of the events which 
once filled thf9 gazettes of all Eu- 
rope, and were the subject of hope 
or fear, and of deep and anxious 
speculation, to every gentleman of 
an ago to contemplate the extraor- 
dinary and important features of 
that eventful crisis, when thrones 
and dyndities were subverted, and 
kingdoms destroyed and remodelled, , 
as it by the rod of a magician. 

Immediately succeeding to this 
chapter, we have SO^jiages upon the 
celebrated work, entitled “‘Precis 
des Evenemens Militair^s, ou Essais 
Historiqnes sur les Caiupagnes dcf \‘ 
1799 , a 1814,** and the chapter is ' 
of murii more general interest than 
the preceding, as it contains the 
£mperor*s views and observations 
"Upon the Pitt system, ujpOn the con- 
tinental policy of that memorable 
period', and upon the campaigns of 
ueneral Moreau, with i^everah ex- ' 
ceedint^y important and InmiitOns 
^M|iar£s upon the French and Eng* 
to Bgypt, 

Mr. Pttt*a atlr. 
poli% and of his wunt^of 


capacity to adapt his system to the 
altered state of Europe. By this 
work, the “ Precis des Evenemens,** 
it appears that Mr. Pitt’s viewa 
being insular, his great object was 
to prevent the French from acquiring 
possession of Belgium, and of the 
maritime forces and positions of 
Holland ; upon this sul^ect it is ob- 
served, that Mr. Pitt’s object was 
evidently unattainable after Austiia 
bad been compelled to cede all Bel- 
gium to France, by the peace of 
Uampo-Formio ; after the great suc- 
cess of Austria in Italy, during Na- 
poleon’s absence in Egypt, had 
failed to rescue Belgium from 
France; and, finally, after Napo- 
leon's great successes, on bis eleva- 
tion to the Consulship in 1800, had 
reduced the power and influeucc of 
Austria to a comparative nullity. 
The Emperor then proceeds to argue 
that it was unjust, absurd, and im- 
politic in the English minister to re- 
fuse the overtures for peace made to 
Great Britain in 1800. He shews 
how advantageous to England a 
cacc at that period would have 
ecn, and that the peace he offered 
would have prevented the subsequent 
overthrow of the power of the rope, 
and of the Kings of Sardinia and of 
Naples, with fliat of the Duke of 
Tuscany; and the Empevor shews 
satisfactorily that peace would have 
been personally injurious to himself, 
war being the only means of his 
acquiring personal supremacy: in 
short, Napoleon proves that his 
wearing a diadem, and his tramp- 
ling ppon the thrones of Europe, 
were entitely the consequence of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt’s re- 
jection of the offers of pea<!e made 
in 1800^ Upon this latter point we 
conceive there can be no, ra- 
tional dispute ; but with respect to 
•^the general ground and policy of 
Mr. Pitt’s rejecting the peace, we 
must observe, that the Emperor ar- 

f ues the case as if it were a point to 
e determined by intellect, forget- 
ti ng JiQW much Qt pr(J ndice and pas- 
sion was prevalent ht that period in 
all the old cabinets of Europe. 
With respect fo the' English minis- 
ter refusmg to.tiegocia'te withT the 
Consul on the groiin4)f;;>f htf go- 
veriimoht not being legitimalffe and : 
aekttowle^d, observes. 

The had iPm fwjknbu^- 
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le|^g:ed Iw all Europe ; England re- 
cdg1:iized it in 1796, by empowering 
Lord Malmesbury to treat with the 
directory, this plenipotentiary had 
sdcceKsively attended at Paris and 
at Lisle, he had negociated with 
Charles Lacroix, Letourneur, and 
Marel, &c.*’ The facts are certainly 
conclusive on the subject. But says 
Napoleon, in page 65, “ In Janua- 
“ ry and February 1800, France so- 
“ licited peace; Lord Crenvillere- 
” plied only by a torrent of invec- 
tive, he desired that the Princes 
“ of that race of Kings should rc- 
** ascend the throne of France ; and 
now (a few months after) Lord 
“ Grenville was soliciting as a fa- 
*' vour to be admitted to treat with 
“ the Republic.” This alludes to 
the period when M. Otto was in 
London, into whose negociation the 
present volntne briefly enters. 

The Emperor then proceeds to 
shew that Moreau’s campaign on 
the Rhine, in 1796, was replete with 
procrastintCtion and military errors ; 
m his campaign in Italy in 1799, 
he gives Moreau great credit for 
bravery and talent as the command- 
or of a division under Scherer, but 
shews that when he was raised to 
the chief command by the recall of 
Scherer, his errors ensured the sac> 
cess of General Suwarrow, the ruin 
of the French forces under Serrnrier 
and Macdonald, and the loss of all 
Italy to France. TJie Emperor 
appears to us to conclude his ooser- 
vations by a very able summary of 
Moreau’s character, he says, “ Mo- 
“ reau had no system, cither in po- 
litics or war; he was an excellent 
“ soldier, prsonally brave, and ca- 
** pable of manoeuvring a small 
“ army on the field of battle cffec- 
** tually, but absolutely ignorant of 
** the higher branches of tactics. 

** Had he engaged in^ any intrigues 
“ to bring about an 18 Brumaire, 

“ he would have miscarried, Ke 
“ would only have effected the ruin 
** of himself and his adherents.” 
To this we may add, that Moreau’s 
appearing as the commander of a 
foreign force, against his country, 
must for ever ruin his fame in his- 
tory. ,Otir Admiral Blake abjured 
the governineiilt of Cromwell; but 
fo^ht % Ehglanrf^ observing, that 
“ it is our dujy to fight/j^r our ' 


country, into whoso, ever hands the 
government may fall.” 

We have afterwards some obser- 
vations upon Moreau’s German 
campaign of 1800, the substance of 
which has appeared in the work of 
General Gourgaud. 

We refer our readers to page 67, 
for some valuable and interesting 
remarks relative to Egypt. 

Kleber was the proteg^ of Na- 
poleon, and esteemed by him only 
inferior to Dessaix. He was assassi- 
nated by a fanatic for having order- ' 
ed a priest to be bastinadoed, and 
the army fell to the command of 
Mcnou, by whose excess of bad 
management alone Sir Ralph Aber-. 
croinbic was enabled to dispossess 
the French of Egypt. With all our 
zeal for the success of our arms, we 
can not but regret the issue of this, 
contest, as it deprived the French 
of the means of establishing a Eu« 
ropean system of moral and social 
government in Egypt, from which 
Its benefits might have radiated 
throughout all Asia and Africa^ 
reclaiming to justice, social 
regularity, and to science, those 
countless hoards of semi-barbarians 
that now commit every excess of 
cruelty and violence upon each 
other; rendering the finest portion 
^of the earth worse than a deserf. 
How contemptible is* the politician, > 
to the philosopher 1 How contemp- 
tible is the patriot to the philanthro- 
pist! The Einperor proves that 
” the army of Egypt might have 
" perpetuated itsefi in that country, 

“ without receiving any assistance 
“ from Prance ; provisions, cloth- ^ 
ing, all that is necessary to ati 
'* enemy, abounded in Egypt; there 
" were military stores and amuni- 
“ tion enough for several oam- 
**.paigns; besides, Cliampy and 
^^dponte had established' powder 
“mills, the army had sufliicient. 
“ officers, &c. to organic a force 
“ of 80,900 men, it could^btain as 
“ many recruits as might be desired, 
“especially amongst the yoUng 
“ Copts and Greeks, Svrians, and 
“Negroes ofDaifar and Sennaar; 

“ many recruits (Copts) had recciv- 
“ ed the decoration .of the legion of 
“ honour/’ The Emperor then pro. 
ceeds to the^V, that with ordinary. 
g<md in^janen^neithwEng^^ 
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'^jNrlceifi’nor Russia^ eould have dis- ron of Abookir, wbicb UpcrweA 
|M>S8esfted the French of the country ; ** it to 33,000 ineo, 2d,00A returned 

mod that the French vcsselji traversed *• to France, 1,000 had previously 
the Mediterranean almost with im- gone home wounded or blind, but 
punlty, conveying necessary sup- “ a like number had arrived in La 
idles to Egypt; he says, the ex-‘ Justice, &c. The loss was there- 
“ pedition to Egypt was completely “ fore 9,000 men, of whom djOOO* 
successfuL mpoleon landed at “ died in 1798 and 1799, and 5,000 
Alexandria on July 1, 1798; on “ in 1800 and 1801, in the hospitals 
Aug, 1, he was master of Cairo “ and in the field of battle.’^ Napo- 
“ and of all Lower Egypt ; on Jan. Jeon makes the total English force 
‘^ •1, 1700 * be bad conquered the to amount to 34,000 men, witU 
“ whole of Egypt; on July 1, 1799, 25,000 Turks ; but adds, that as 

** he had destroyed the Turkish ** they came into action only at in- 
army of Syria, and taken its train ‘‘ lervals of several months, victory 
** of 42 field-pieces, and 150 ammu- “ must have infallibly declared for 
“ nition waggons ; in the month of ** the French, if Dessaix or Kleber 
August, he destroyed the select had been at the ^*ad of the army, 
troops of the army of the Port, “ or indeed, any general but Me- 
and at Aboukir took its train of “ nou.” 

32 pieces.*' The Feni vidi vici It is curious to compare the 

of Cassar was tardiness itself com- astonishing rapidity of Napoleon's 
pared to this. But Napoleon left conquest of Egypt, with the sjiirit- 
his conquests in the hands of those less and imbecile manners of &rint . 
who were but little able to preserve Louis in similar circumstances. St. 
them. Kleber had a sort of Nostal- Louis landed at Damietta on June 6, 
gia, or as the French calledJt, le 1250, and entered the town on the 
malalie du pays^ and, so ardent; was same day, where he loitered until 6th 
his desire to return to France^ thatt of December ; on that day he began 
he signed the convention £1- his march up the right bank of the 
Arisch with t^ Grand Virier, but Nile, and arrived on 17th opposite 
Colonel Latour Maubourg arriving Mausourah, where he loitered away 
on March 1,' 1800, before Cairo had two months more. On Feb. 1251, be 
bcensi|U'sendered, defeated the Grand passed the Nile and fought a battle. 
Vizier, and reconquered Egypt.^ and was eventually defeated, and 
** In March 1801,” says Napoleon,^ became an object of contempt and 
*^'thc English landed an army of ridicule, although he was canon- 
18,00<i men, without horses for ized by the Pope. Napoleon ob- 
the artillery or cavalry, this army serves, that ” if St Louis, on the 
must have been destroyed ^ but 8 June 1250, had manoeurved 

Kleber had been assassinated. ** as the French manmurved in 1798, 
“ and, by an overwhelming fatality, “he would have arrived at 
this brave army had been consign- “Mausourah on June 12, at 
ed to the command of a man, who, “ Cairo on June 26, and he would 
“ although competent enough for “ have conquered Lower Egypt 
“ many other purposes,* was oetesta- “ withm a month after his arrival,” 
“ ble as a military coinmaiider.” Following this account, we have a 
In six months tW French, to the very admirable reply or .refutation 
number of 24,000 men, were lamied by Napoleon to a letter, .which 
on the coast of Provence by their Kleber wrote to tbe Directory to in- 
victors ; and, we may add, to de* duco. them to . abandon the plan of 
vastate Europe, instead of being colonizing Egypt. Considering 
left to civilize Africa and Asia, how actively the guillotine was plied 
The Emperor tells us, tliat “ the at that pei^d, we are still astonish- 
'* army of Egypt, oit its arrival in od that any commanding officer 
Malta, ill 1798, was 32,000 strong, ahoutd have ventured, to send home 
“ it received there a reinforment of a dispatch and returns so replete 
< 2,000 men, but left a garrison of with falsehoods and absurdities. 
V4,0^, and arrived at Alexandria HoWever^ Kleber at doomed to 
‘ 30,000 strong. It received 3,000 gratify his longing , for hia native 
^ the wreck df the s^uad- hind 4 ;|;c^ fell by tli^. hand of a vul* 
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gar iissaisiiii whose blow thus, in 
ail human probability, altered the 
fate of mankiad throughout Asia 
atid Africa for ages. The contemp- 
tible description of the Turkish inifi- 
tary may be gathered from the fact, 
that in one battle the French lost 
100 men, whilst the Grand Vizier 
lo»t l5,fKiO. 

Succeeding to this interesting 
chapter upon Egypt, we have 
pages upon the*' concordat of 1801, 
the abduction of the Pope, upon 
state prisons, and upon several 
other , 'Subjects, all of which is so 
highly important that we regret 
tliat the limits of our magazine will 
iiot'allow us to enter upon the topics 
at any length. Respecting the in- 
divisibility of the church Na- 
poleon tells us, tfiat the Pope had 
** consented to the suppression of 
sixty diocessis which were almost 
as old as Christianity, and con- 
snmmated the sale of the property 
of the clergy to the amount of 
‘‘ 400 millions, (francs) without any 
indemnity.’* In short, it appears 
that a vast number of the principles 
of the Pope and of the Valjican were 
any thing and every thing as inter- 
est suitea. • We must do Napoleon' 
the justice to say 9 that his treatment 
of the captive Pope was munifeent 
and generous in the extreme, and 
forms a brightrcvcrscof the treatment 
him self experienced when in the pow- 
er of his enemies. In these pages the 
Emperor satisfactorily relieves bim- 
siclf from much of the obloquy that 
has been cast upon him for his con- 
duct throughout his disputes with 
the Successor of St. Peter; and we 
have but to read pages 131 and 192, 
to see how; equitable and merciful 
were his regulations upon imprison- 
ment, when eoiupared to thoflie of 
the legitimate governments. 

The next chapter i« upon the Re- 
volution of Saint Domingo, and of 
the expedition of the French to that 
island after the peace of Amiens. 
We are here told that the General 
of division, Tovssaint Louverture, 
had treated the 'French republika 
authorities with great durespect» 
and had intrigued with the English* ^ 
In co|i^$eqnence of this, Toussalnt 
was ‘fisybMgM' of half his train 
he wa^ &njSu^'to the, coiamiand of 
tl>c blacks in^lhe ttcwthetija^vislbli ' 
nf the 'island,' 'irtnhti' 


division, consisting of men of co- 
lour, was epniided to General Rl« 
gaud, the most ferocious hatred ex- 
isting l^tween Hie two classes of 
people. “ A Iwrrible civil war soon 
“ broke out between these two par^i 
“ ties ; the Directory seemed-to look 
“ on this contest with pl€a$tci*€p 
“ thinking the tigkU of the mother 
“country secured by its duration* 

“ This war was raging at its utmost 
height in the beginning of 1800.’* 
So much for humanity. But we 
irc told, that “ the first question 
‘ which Napoleon had to consider, 

* on coining to the head of affairs, 

*• was, whether it would be for the 

* interest of the inother country to 
foment and encourage this civil 
wary or to put an end to it.** Na- 

nbleon certainly decides upon the 
latter alternative; but whether this 
decision was in deference to huma- 
nity, he himself answers, for he 
tells us, that he decided to put an 
end to their, civil war, biicause a 
faliaoious policy, calculated to keep 
up intestine war, was unworthy of 
the gjfeatness and generosity of the • 
natioit ; and that, if this civil war 
continued, the inhabitants would 
lose all industrious habits, and the 
colony be deprived of whpit little 
remained of its ancient prbspetfity* 
So completely is man a mere tool in 
tlie views of your politicians. Again, 
we are told, that “ the triumph Of 
“ the blacks'would have been signa- 
“ IJzcd by a total massacre and de- 
struction of the men of colour 
what follows ? any shrinking of the 
heart at tlie thoughts of such a 
scene? — no; — tht eeguitar is, “an 
“ irreparable loss, (of sugar and 
“ taxes) to the mother country.** 
Napoleon, however, disarmed 
muiattoes, and appointed Toussaint 
commander in cnief of Saint Do- 
mingo, who acknowledged tl^ su- 
premacy of the mother country, and 
“ made his monthly report to the 
ministers of Marine;** hut happy 
are we to say, that he ^d much, 
more than make his monthly re- 
port to the miiiistors of Marine,** 
for he tranqniUiaed tlie island, and 
) in 1800 and 1801, oomiUeroe and in- 
dustry resumed their reign. 

^ “But it was evidniitithat Toussaint,^ 
intended to throw off the poke 
(C|f, i -.,^0 fovqnnible ' 

f kneU lKn^dlion» there* 
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fore, debated,; whether he should enough to arrest, and to transport 
, nllow l\)us8aliit his supreme com- to France, Toussaint, whom he had 
mand of the island, upon the black detected in forming plans of insur- 
farmers paying a rent to the former rection. At length the yellow fever 
' Creole proprietors, and^ upon the swept offLeClerc and the greater part 
island trading exclusively with of his forces, and the black chiefs, 
France; or whether he should re- taking advantage of the authoritr 
conquer the island and restore the he had left in their hands, succeed- 
old frightful system of creole pro- ed in overcoming the feeble remnant 
prietorship of land slaves. The of his army. And very fortunate to 
first project had been adopted, when humanity has been this result, for, 
news arrived that Toussaint had instead of the island being under 
himself declared a constitution for the wretched system of creole go- 
the island, without condescending vernraent designed for it, the blacks 
even to consult the mother country, have by their better adaptation to 
From this moment Napoleon re- the climate been able to maWe im- 
solved to conquer St. Domingo, provements, which far outstrip any 
Now, 'we„must he allowed to ob- thin|j that we have effected in the 
serve, that in these proceedings neighbouring colonies. 

Toussaint had acted only upon those The next chapter relates to the 
principles of free action, Dy'#hich election of Bernadotte to the throne 
the French themselves had been go- of Sweden. It appears that this 
verned in their revolutionary strug- honour was destined for the Vice- 
gle; and we are at i loss to con- roy, but he refused to change his 
ceive, upon what principle the con- i^eiigion, and the choice fell ujmn 
duct of Toussaint could ** create a Bernadotte. The public opinion, 
sentiment of disgust in Napoleon,” that Bernadotte *s elevation had been 
^ who had in Europe broken all the contrary to the wishes ‘of the Em- 
trammels of ancient proprielorlihip peror, appears to be completely 
similar to those of the mother coun- erroneous, for the Emperor states 
try, which Toussaint was now so that his ' election was negociated 
justifiably resisting. Napoleon tells with Count de Wrede, the aiv^^dish 
us, that ** Touassunt had resolved Ambassador, and that he (Napo- 
to 'perifh or to obtain an indepen- Icon) bestowed a sum of money upon 
dence.” Surely such a resolve ou^ht Bernadotte to enable him to make 
to have inspired the first Consul of his debut in Sweden with ccldt. 
a republic with ai^ sentiment than Napoleon’s opinion of Bernadotte’s 
that of disj^ust. However the ex- military talents is very humble, and 
pedition against St. Doming sailed it appears that he had often over- 
under Le lllerc, whom the Emperor looked his indiscretions on account 
describes to have been “ an officer of his wife, who had been an object 
of the first merit, equally skilful iu' of the Emperor’s early admiration, 
the labours of the cabinet and in the The work concludes with the 
maiKBUvers of the field of battle Emperor^s observations upon the 
and it is known that, in less than whole materiel and composition of 
three months, he subdued every op- an army, upon artillery, orders of 
position of the blacks, except the battle, offensive and defensive war, 
unconquerable spirit to be free, and and upon many of his greatest bat- 
tbe consequent determination to rise ties, with a comparison of bis march 
on their oppressors on the first op- over the Alps in 1800 with that of 
portunity. He disarmed the blacks, Hannibal in SMS Ar C. Napoleon, 
except 6^0 men commanded by amongst other faults which he finds 
equal numbers of black, white, and with our military system, justly re- 
mulatto officers ; and he endeavour- probates our recruiting solely for 
t ed to conciliate the negroes by money, the cruclj^. of our discipline, 
abolishing slavery and establishing and the sale of officers' commissions, 
equitable riaws relative to labouri'. We conceive his observations ppon 
But lie Clerc violated Napoleon^s military .detilils ought to read 
lirincip^l instructions ; he conceived by every professionsi^l^rilltt. He 
ijihn atitipatby against the mulattos, disapproves of the u^ bf delcnsive 
/.he put hi^ ^ple trust in fbe black ^iarinourJj|ind gives re^ns fi^r pre- 
^effitserl, alth^gh be had sj^t ' ^brrihg^^btv<^>l^ tents of the 
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Cossacks he says, ** every thing 
about these troops are despicable, 
except the cossack himself, who is 
a man of fine person, powerful, 
adroit, sabtle, a good horseman, 
and indefatigable;” of the mam- 
lakes he says, “ two Mamalukes kept 
“ three Frenchmen at bay, but 100 
French did not fearl 00 Mamalukes, 
300 were more than a match for 
‘ an equal number, and 1,000 would 
beat 1,500, so powerful is the in- 
* fluence of tactics, order and evo- 
“ lutions.” He tells us that “ the 
“ liowitscr is a very us^ui piece for 
** setting a village on hre the vil- 
lagers, we imagine, would have a 
very different idea of utility in such 
a case. Napoleon attributes the 
loss of the battles of Trebbia and 
€annie to the Romans having had 
three lines of battle, and to Han- 
nibal having had but one. Modern 
Generals, it appears, have much 
more arduous duties to perform 
tlian those of Greece and Rome had, 
and their fields of battle are more 
extensive, and their evolutions more 
complex, than those of the ancients. 

We must confess that we have 
derived great satisfaction from the 
perusal of this volume; and, if it 
contains less of conversational dis- 
cussion upon general subjects of 
curiosity than the other volumes 
from 8t. Helena, it makes ample 
amends by its more important mat- 
ter upon subjects bf history and 


Journal of a Tour in France^ Swit- 
zerlandy and Italy, during^ the years 
1819, 1820, ana 1821, illustrated 
by fifty Lithographic Prints, By- 
Marianne Colston, 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 736. London, 1823. 

, Unless travels are devoted to 
points of history, to statistical in- 
quh-ics, or to science or art, we 
would much rather that they should 
be written by ladies than by gentle- 
men. The fairer sex have a lighter 
buoyancfy of spirits, they see every 
thing thrpugh a gayer medium, and 
their pencil sketdies what they see 
with'^tiuch a felicitous lightness, that 
the 'toader &peies the scene to be 
presa^t ; iwlv when hq awakea to 
reality, it only to, w|ah that he 
had been W obmfagi^^'ooj^ge 


of the fair traveller, or that he might 
be able to follow the same track, 
and to sec the same objects through 
the same medium, and to experience 
the same gladsome sensations. 

These observations have been eli- 
cited from us by a perusal of Mrs. 
Colston’s two volumes of travels, in 
which w^e have an immense variety 
of descriptions of all the important 
and interesting objects in the exten- 
sive line of her journey, so that the 
work is not onlv amusing, but it is 
of a nature to be highly useful to 
those, who, for pleasure or for busi- 
ness, may be destined to travel the 
same road. It is the practice, we 
believe, of most travellers, to make 
notes of whatever they may see. on . 
their travels ; and after their return 
to compose their volumes from siicli 
data, assisted, perhaps, by the works 
of preceding travellers, and by 
other books of research. Hence 
most travels fail to interest the feel- 
ings ; they bear the impress of facts, 
but except on great occasions, such, 
for instance, as the sight of the Alps, 
or the entrance into a great city, 
the relation of such facts are unac- 
companied by any kindred sensa- 
tions, and the volumes, therefore, 
fail to interest, and have an effect 
very little superior to that which 
we might experience on the perusal 
of an enlarged and copious gazet- 
teer, It appears, however, that 
Mrs. Colston has written her various 
descriptions on the spot, and whilst 
tlie sensations which the objects ex- 
cited were vivid in her mind, and 
hence her volumes acquire an in- 
terest, a sort of individuality which 
^rries the reader through them with 
increased satisfaction, and impresses 
their contents on his mind with 
much accuracy and permanency. 

Mrs. Colston left England at the 
worst season of the year for travell- 
ing, but at the; very best for escaping 
the rudeness of our English cha- 
racter, and for exchanging the end- 
less fog, the rain and snow of our 
latitude^ for the mild temperature 
and blue 'skies of Southern climes. 
She left Southampton on the 2nd of 
November, and travelled 

;to Paris Havre de Grace and 
' Rouen. ,,J^om Paris she proceeds, 
.^tpuglV': FoutaiubI^^ to .Dijon, 
.au4 to 
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and over Mount CcnU ta 
Tnrln, Modena, Bolo^^na, FJorence, 
ip^ine, Padua, Venice, Verona, Man- 
tua, Milan, Geneva, Lausanne, 
Berne and the other principal cities 
. of Svvitzerland; from which country 
she returns to France, and travels 
throuffh Marseilles, Toulon, Aviy- 
npii, Montpellier, Bourdeaux, a^rain 
south to Bayonne, thence to Paris 
hy way of Orleans. It is obvious 
that a rout so very extensive, and 

* includinjf so many cities and objects 
of importance to every class of 
readers, cannot fail to make Mrs. 
Colston’s Travelsof g'eneral interest. 

Descriptive Travels from France to 
Italy, and from Italy to Switzer- 

• lano, and thence to France, are to 
bp found in various volumes, 

wc know not that any one work of 
travels, published since the peace, 
combines the advantage of con- 
taining a full and detaileddescription 

these three separate routs. Our 
fair traveller seems to have been 
atiipalated by what many nnght>h0 
' inclined to call female curiosity, hut 
what our gallantry would designate, 
by the better name a thirst for 
knowledge. She appears to have 
been indefatigable in net researches, 
and she has given us descriptions of 
every object in her route wnich was 
worthy of the smallest notice, so 
that her volumes will be a great ac- 
quisition to future tourists, as well 
as a fund of information and of 
amusement to stay-at-liOme travell- 
ers. There is one species of infor- 
mation which these volumes, as 
well as cv;C^y other Tour that has 
.fallen witniii our knowledge, totally 
neglects. IVe mean the value of 
money at different places, informa- 
tion on which point would be ex- 
. tremely useful to the vast numbers 
who are obliged to resort to the 
continent, from motives that would 
induce them to direct their course to 
where moderate comforts could be 
acquired at the most moderate cost. 
From the very general neglect of this 
species of information observable in 
travels, wc imagine that travellers 
must be a more wealthy class of in* 
dividuals than orities, and mere 
,J;jterary gentlemen ; hut for our" 
'^rts, dignifi^ itnd important as 
lire hoW pur functions, we cahnot 
but ackno#M4f& the. necessity 


attending to the “ resan^uifa domf,** 
and there is such a pleasure, or, per- 
haps, such a malevolence, in a com- 
muni^ of misery, that we would 
fain flatter ourselves that the ne- 
cessity of a similar attention to such 
low cares exists in other classes than 
our own, and that Information of 
the expense of living in the differ-' 
ent cities of the continent would be 
far from decreasing the value of any 
work of travels, whether in pom- 
pous quarto or in more humble 
eights. 

we fully acknowledge the gre^t 
utility as well as amusement that 
must be derived from Mrs. Colston’s 
works, but a critic, like a school- 
master, never conceives his dignity 
well maintained, unless he exhibits 
his acumen in detecting errors, and 
in reproving faults. We must, there- 
fore, suggest that some passages of 
these volumes exhibit a masculine 
coarseness, and that they are not 
altogether free from vulgarisms, or 
always in a tone consistent with the 
elegance of feminine manners in the 
higher circles. We must observe 
also, that we disapprove of Mrs. 
Colston’s propensity to contrast 4^- 
ferent religions. Living in Flo- 
rence, she tells us, Hiat tne religion 
of the people (those who were cour- 
teous and kind to her included) 
appears to Protestants more adapt- 
ed to children than to persons of 
maturer age. I cannot nelp con- 
trasting the dignifying, ennobling 
influence of our faith, with the 
uerilities of theirs.” Now it is 
ardly candid or equitable in any > 
comparison to balance the dignify- 
ing and ennobling'' parts of any 
thing against the puerilities" of 
another; but we object to this throw- 
ing of stones against our neighbours, 
especially when we have no safe- ' 
guard against the lea talionist and 
no unerring standard to ascertain 
whether our own house be built on 
a rock or on a sand bank. It is 
surely both mischievous and con- 
trary 1M> the mild .spirit of Christianity 
to be marshalling creeds in hostile 
array, or to be puteiog.them at all in 
contact, and at a time whenit infi- 
delity is making such rmd advances 
amongst those edut^^d daSses, 
which must 'eventaallylnfiuenee the 
teW of would bo 
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to arrest the torrent by uni- 
ting all denominations of Christiana . 
in one social and family compact, 
the maxim of which might be as to 
dogmas of faith, that “ his can’t 
he wrong whose life is in the right.** 
Mrs. Colston is sadly disposed to 
a contrary tone of feeling, and we 
find her in page 68, vol. 1., compar- 
ing the chur^ service of the Ca- 
tholics to a country dance, and in 
numerous other places sneering at 
them, ridiculing them, or at least 
speaking of them with disrespect 
Oitr traveller is not always very 
clear in her ideas on subjects of art. 
Por instance, speaking of the church 
of the Hospital des Invalidcs at 
Paris, she tells us that the architec- 
ture is “grand and rich in the 
highest degree,'* and a few lines 
after talks of tlie '^simple grandeur*’ 
of the building. Now simplicity 
and grandeur, or grandeur and rich- 
ness, in architecture are consistent, 
but we can form no idea of a bpild- 
ing at once grand, stimple and rich. 
But the lady tells us that this build- 
ing is “ grand and rich In the hi^jh- 
est degree notwithstanding the mix- ' 
ture of orders contained in it, the 
first tier of columns being doric, 
the second Corinthian, and the third 
composite,*’ Now this multiplica- 
tion of columns is a mere copy from 
the Romans, being a constituent of 
grandeur; the word “ notwithstand- 
ing** in the above sentence, is to us 
unintelligible, and, moreover, the 
triple tier of columns and gilded 
roof of the building she is speaking 
of are in a most rich and fiorid 
style, and cannot form what she 
afterwards calls “ the si^le gran- 
deur** of the building. We have a 
very fair description of Havre-de-. 
Grace and of Rouen, but Jier de- 
acriptions of some of the cities in the 
North of Italy are not sufficiently 
detailed. Florence she describes 
fully, and her chapters on Rome 
and its vicinity will, be found in- 
structive and amusing, and we can 
pass the same praise op her pages, 
descriptive of Venice and Milan. 
With ner descriptions of Switzerland 
,we a-re satisfiea, as far as they rer 
prosj^t the towns and the appear- 
ance %i tl» icpuntry, with the mode 
of travellitig ; but we ' feel rather 
vexed, bccisIoinUly, hurries 


on her journey Ivith so mucli pre- 
cipitancy that she has no opportu- 
nity of giving ns any representation 
of the manners, habits, and customs 
of the di^rent ranks of Swiss so- 
ciety, of the eondition of the poorer 
classes, of their sentiments and 
opinions, and of the degree of in- 
formation circulated amongst them 
by their rulers. But Mrs. Colston 
could not pass through Yverdun 
without mentioning M. Pestalozzi 
and his academy ; and she gives h 
pretty intelligible account of the 
outline of M. Pestalozzi’s great prin- 
ciples of communicating knowledge, 
and makes some comparison between.^ 
*bis plan and that of M. Fellenborg; 
but she unfortunately terminates her 
pages on the subject, by expressing 
tlie vulgar apprehension that society 
may be injured by the diffusion of 
knowledge amongst the lower orders 
of manland. It would be hardly 
fair in us to reprove a lady for an 
erroneous opinion on a sumect so 
far removed from the range of female 
studies, but we must suggest to MrS. 
Colston, that, without ner entering 
into systems and theories, if she haa 
only reflected jS little upon history, or 
on the passing scene df life, she must 
have come to the concltision, that 
knowledge and not ignorance is the , 
bond of civil society, and that, in all 
barbarous or semi-barbarous states, 
revolutions and civil commotions of 
every description are of frequent oc- 
currence, whilst in states where 
knowledge is extensively diffused 
amongst the people the order of 
society is seldpm disturbed, or, if 
disturbed, it is soon restored, and 
the disturbance is nnaceompauied 
by any excess of atrocity. The 
lower people of America were better 
informed than the lower orders of 
society in Europe ; and, in their re- 
volution against Great Britain, they 
preserved the geneiul principles of 
property and of dvll subordinatioh 
to the newly constituted authorities. 
In France the revolution was most 
sanguinary, because the people had 
been purposely kept in a state of 
brutal ignorance by the priesthood. 
It seems to us little less than impiety 
to assert that God has made his crea- 
tures, so that society can be secure 
only jacrlficlng one-half of man^ 
kind shrij^ of ignorance. A 
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eentijin aroi state»nQeti would have 
tliought tlie dectceof knowledge, 
i^dw possessed by the^ middle and 
; 'Ibwcr orders, incompatible with the 
Subordination of society; and yet 
we find society to bo now more free 
from turbulence and danger than it 
was then. The knowledge that Mrs. 
CoUton would now keep from per- 
sons below her would, a century 
ago, on the same principle, have 
been kept from the rank to which it 
is her lot to belong. Messrs. Pesta- 
lozzi, bell, and Lancaster, are great 
benefactors of tlieir fellow-creatures, 
and every intelligent and truly pious 
person must bewipxious to extend 
the blessings of knowledge and edu- 
cation to the poor, with a view of 
moralizing them, and rescuing them 
from the animal vices which are the 
bfispring of ignorance. We appre- 
hend that our fair traveller on some 
subjects is not in the h^bit of think- 
'jhg for herself, but takes hei^ notions 
air second-hand from those who have 
ione before her in the journey of 
fife ; she is, therefore, a proof of the 
great benefit likely to accrue fjN^m 
M. Pestalozzi’s system, the object 
of which is to teach tho mind to think 
originally and profoundly, and not 
to make it merely a recentacle of 
data without the habit, ana almost 
without the power of reflection. 

Having stated our objections to 
what we think erroneous in these' 
yolumes, it is but justice that we 
should bear testimony to their merits, 
and allow Mrs. Colston her full meed 
of praise, for her diligence and judg- 
ment in collecting such a vast fund 
of inforiuivtion as the reader will find 
in her journal. The plan of her 
work renders it almost impossible 
to present any thing new upon many 
of Its divisions; for instance, what 
can possibly be said upon the build- 
ings of Rome, or upon the amuse- 
ments of Paris that is not to be found 
preceding travels ?,but the great 
utility of these volumes is that the 


reader may be confident to find," col- 
lected under every Buch name, all 
that can be usefuf for him to know 
on the subjects. Persons going to 
Paris, for instance,migbt save them- 
selves the trouble of wading through 
the numerous descriptions given by 
travellers of that capital, as they 
would find the substance of all they 
could wish to learn, or that could he 
necessary to guide their search after 
amusement or knowledge in that 
city. Collected within as small a 
compass in the present volumes ,a$ 
is consistent witn accuracy. Some 
of the poetic effusions in these vo- 
lumes are far from indifferent, but 
Mrs, Colston uses the word sonndt 
in the sense of a small poem, al- 
though custom has attached it solely 
to the poem of fourteen lines ; bu^ 
even her sonnets of fourteen lines 
are not legitimate in their versifica- 
tion. In the legitimate sonnet, the 
fifth line ought to rhyme with the 
first and fourth, and the sixth line 
ought to answer to the second and 
third ; this arrangement of the first 
eight lines of the sonnet Mrs. Col- 
ston entirely neglects, and her divi- 
sion is into three quatrains, and a 
termination by a couplet, an ai«- 
rangement monotonous, and in every 
respect inferior t^^ the established 
distribution of the fourteen lines of 
the sonnet. The work is accom- 

f »anicd a separate folio of fifty 

ithographic prints, of which the 
subjects comprise some remarkable 
fine views, and are in general well 
chosen and as well executed. We 
are great advocates for the intelleo 
tual employment of ladies, and we 
have great pleasure in assuring 
Mrs. Colston, that her Journal bears 
the stamp of higher merit than seve- 
ral of tlie Tours and Travels that 
have been given to, the public by 
the other sex, since the continent 
was thrown open to English tra- 
vellers. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

VOKEIQN AND DOMKSTIC. 


AMEIllGA. 

There is a plant in the Tenessy State, 
which, it ia said, renders the flesh and 
milk of cows poisonous. All who drink 
of this milk soon feel the usual effects 
of poison, vomitings, fever, confused 
vision, &c. an^ldte in six or seven days. 
Dog'S and cats that eat of the flesh of 
those cows become very ill. The same 
also grows in the Ohio State, and pro- 
duees the same effects. 

The following novel and singular 
ferry-boat has been established at 
Troy, on the Hudson river, 166 miles 
from its mouth, the river being 900 
feet broad. A boat is entirely covered 
by a platform or floor, on which is 
placed a massive horizontal wheel, oc- 
cupying the whole breadth of the boat. 
This wheel, by a peculiar contriv- 
ance, is turned by the bpofs of two 
horses, and it communicates its action 
by means of teeth to two vertical 
wheels attached to the sides of the 
vessel, in a manner similar to those of a 
steam-boat. 

It appears by the report made to the 
Director of Education, by Mr. Gideon 
Hawley, Superintendant of the Second- 
ary Schools of the province of New 
York, that, in 1819, the forty-seven 
committees, managing 555 districts, 
had under their care 5,763 primary 
schools, on which the State ot New 
York, out of the fund voted for public 
instruction, has bestowed 117,151 dol- 
lars, for the year 1819. These 5,763 
schools educate 271,877 children. The 
total number of children from five to 
fifteen years of age in the 555 districts 
being 302,703. 

There are at New York fifty churches 
of different sects, all living in a perfect 
state of harmony ; of these churches 
seven are Catholics, five Reformed 
Churches, one German Reformed Cal- 
vinist, one German. Lutheran, seven 
Presbyterians, one Reformed Presby- 
terian, three Associated Reformed 
Presbyterian, two Seceders, six Bap- 
tists, one Gallic Welch, one Ebenezer, 
seven Methodist, one Moravian, one 
of Universalists, one of St. Peter^s, one 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, one ancient 
and one modem Assembly of Friends, 
one Synagogue, and one of African 
Baptists j in all fifty. 

Some workmen at liockport, near 
Niagara, have found in a small cavity 
of a rock, a toad, which, ott^keing cx- 
Etur^ Mag* June, 183a,VV> , 


posed to the air, goVc signs of life 
although it died in a few minutes. The 
cavity was barely large enough to hold 
the body, and was at its nearest point 
at least six inches from the surface. 

SOUTH AMUaiCA. 

M. Gomez, assisted by some Chinese 
gardeners, cultivates the tea-plant in 
Brazil with great success. 

The last gazettes from Columbia 
afford evidence, that the Republic is 
active in improving its laws and insti- • 
tutions, and the governiiieiit appears 
zealous in promoting the education of 
the people. I'herc arc two Lancasterian 
Schools in the capital, which supply 
totors for the proviucial schools as 
they are successively established. The 
scholars are instructed in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the elements of 
geography and of short-hand, with the 
rights and duties of citizenship. The 
last meetings have afforded proofs of 
the great improvements made in these 
seminaries, which are supported by the 
revenue of the suppressed monasteries. 
Tlie zeal of the government in diffusing 
knowledge amongst the lower ofders 
has been caught by many individuals ^ 
and society is makiug a rapid progress 
siucc the establishment of general 
liberty. According to au official report 
in 1822, in the preceding nine months, 
there had been sailing under the Re- 
publican flag, two corvettes, six brigs, 
twelve galcots, and two cutters; and 
these bad increased in the succeeding 
months. The amelioration of the blacks 
has been equally an object of public, 
solicitude. A Mr. Camilo Manrique 
has lately liberated nine of his slaves, 
and a Mr. Fernandez Soto treats all 
his slaves as firee labonrers, giving 
them regular wages. Such men as 
these deserve to be celebrated, and a 
society must rapidly advance where its 
elements arc composed of such enlight- 
ened individuals. 

At Rio de Janeiro the press is now 
free, and there are actually twelve ga- 
zettes already published. > 

Joseph Bonaparte has founded in the 
United States a city called La Vilto 
de Joseph, There are already 3,000 
inhabitants, mostly French. 

ASIA. 

Several of (he merchants and store- 
lteeperB,of Calcpita, have, since 1820, 
lighted tkeir premises by bydre^ft 
gas. ‘''2 •*. . 


K 
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Jn Ihe.iUting or22nd April, 1822, 
tb« Asiatic Society of Calcutta received 
itn application to print a praramar of 
tbf) Pali language, an ancient dialect 
used in the Country ofBoudha, and 
adiich is jiow known at Ceylon, and in 
India, beyond the Ganges, as the 
Latin is in Europe. Lieuf. Low trans- 
mitted an Essay ‘upon the Thai or 
Siamese language, coutainiug several 
valuable alliniiies between that lan- 
guage and the Manderinc language of 
China. In the sitting of the 29th Au- 
gust was read, an Essay of Major Har- 
riot upon the Zingari or Gipseys, ac- 
companied by a vocabulary, in which 
the language of that people is com- 
pared with the Hiudi, the Persian, and 
the Sanscrit. This Essay contains 
several curious details relative to the 
tribes of these people scattered over 
Asia ; the author is of opinion that they 
did not appear in Europe until about 
the year 1400. 

Ce,v/oii.-^ExtKact of. a letter dated 
the 25th August, 1822. Mr. Rask, 
the celebrated Danish traveller, whose 
•arrival in this country has been an- 
nounced, having in his last voyage 
been shipwrecked upon tbesouth side of 
this Island, repaired to Colombo, and 
employed the lime, that be saw he 
should be obliged to pass there, in 
printing in Danish a short Disserta- 
tion upon the reading of Cingalese and 
Pati, a Dissertation that could be 
printed no where but* at Colombo, it 
being the only city in which can be 
found tbc characters of the two Ian- 
guages. This work at the same time is 
to afford a specimen of the liido-Latin 
orthography, which Mr. Rask has in- 
vented for the companion of the Indian ■ 
languages, with those of Europe, and 
which has given «uph general satisfac- 
tion at Ceylon, that new types have 
already been ibuuded, (Roman letters 
accented) and it is purposed to intro- 
duce in the schools this new method 
of writing, which i^ much more simple 
than that of the Cingalese language. 

HAITI. 

The latest newspapers (the Tele- 
graph and the Propagator) arrived from 
Haiti contain the public speeches pro- 
nounced by the civil and military 
antborities, in commemoration of the 
twentieth anniversary of their liberties. 
These discourses are well composed, 
nnd chiefly dwell upon recommending 
/a union amongst the citizens, and (he 
practice of the moral virtues, and of 
, 4 Msn.timent 8 of gratitude towards (he 
\3peUy. The ceremony was closed by 
dsam. At the CspeTowiii 


Lapeasterian Schools are forming, and 
there is a school of anatomy and sur- 
gery under the care of a Mr. Andrew 
Stewart. At Port-au-Prince there is an 
academy for teaching every branch of 
medicine, jurisprudence, and of litera- 
ture, with astronomy, &c.This establish- 
ment is under the direction of Dr. 
Fournier Pescay, a learned physician, 
well known in France as one of the 
contributors to the Dictionaiw of the 
medical sciences. 

RUSSIA: * 

M. Martiuof, the able translator of 
several ancient and modern works, has 
just issned a prospectus of a prose 
translation of the following w'orks:-*- 
The 1 Iliad, the first canto to be accom- 
panied by a literal translation j the tra- 
gedies of Sophocles; and the hymns of 
Callimachus, with philological remarks 
on the Fables of .^sop. M. Martinof 
is the first who has attempted to trans- 
fuse the beauties of the Greek classics 
into the Russian language, and his un- 
dertaking, even in this point of view, 
merits encouragement. 

PRUSSIA. 

According to the Literary Gazette of 
Jena, the current coin of Prussia is 
debased by one-quarter of alloy, whilst 
the standards of England, Portugal, 
and Italy admit of only one-twelflh of 
alloy; and the silver coin of France 
has only one-tenth. By official docu- 
ments it appears, tliat in Prussia, since 
1764, there have been coined seventy 
millions of crowns, and the total 
coinage in that period has been equal 
in value to 134 millions of crowns. A 
general system or equalization of coins 
h>r all Germany has been recommended, 
and it is calculated that the total cir- 
culation is 900 millions of florins; the 
whole might be recoined in three years, 
at an expense of seven and a half mil- 
lions of Florins. By the means of the 
invention of Uliborn, an ingenious 
peasant of Oldenburgh, the mint at 
Dusseldqrf daily coins 24,000 drams of 
silver. Uliborn invented his machine 
supposing that the principle must have 
been known in England his inven- 
tion has been adopted in the low 
countries. 

Professor Wadreck died at Berlin 
on the 2d of March. He conceived the 
first design of hia charitable institution 
during a severe winter, where he bad 
found seventeen fami{i^ in a miserable 
barn, and several others living in^ta- 
blee. Not being able to relieve the 
whole of them be took charge of the chil- 
dren, and in the first instance brought 
them np ihJprivate houses. Soon ailer 
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private contributions^ and eventually 
the patronag^e of the Kingp and Princes, 
enabled him to found a considerable 
establishment, and to extend his cares 
to 400 children. 

SWEDEft. 

Amonp^st the many evident proofs of 
a propfressive improvement in the pub- 
lic iuslituttous derived from the Prince 
whom S weden has electcMl to her throne^ 
we may cite the three following rejfu- 
latioiis. 1. That the people shall vote 
not by tribes but individually. 2. That 
the Universities shall be represented 
ill the Diet by professors, who shall sit 
with the ecclesiastical order. 3. That 
the sittings of ail the courts of law shall 
be public. M. dc Landblad, Consol 
General, has lust undertaken to pub- 
lish a Swedish Plutarch, to contain the 
biog^raphy of the most eminent charac- 
ters of Sweden. 

DENMARK. 

M.'nioi'va1sdeti,thc cclehrated'seu Ip- 
tor and rival ofCanova, during his re- 
cent stay at Copenhapfcn, had heard of 
an old friend, the father of seven young 
children, who had just been deprived 
of his liberty by distresses, which were 
far from the result of any disgraceful 
conduct on his part. M. Thorvalsden,' 
not being possessed at that .moment of 
any money, immediately made his friefnd 
a present of one of his finest works, 
being a marble group of a mother and 
her two children. The work is now in 
the hands of M. Stub, a merchant at 
Livouriiia, to be sold by order of the 
present proprietor. This unfortunate 
man is named Guunerus, and is of the 
familyof the celebrated Bishop of Droii- 
theim, the author of several esteemed 
works upon Natural History, and Pre- 
sident of the Academy of Sciences at 
Hrontheim. We are glad to record 
this singular and noble act of an artist, 
of whose great professional merits we 
have often spoken in our Magazine. 

GERMANY. 

l/amhurafc.— There is a useful insti- 
tution ill this city, which examines into 
the condition of women hiring them- 
selves out as wet nurses. At the ex- 
aminations in October, November, and 
December last, 118 nurses were exa- 
mined 5 of these, some were rejected 
until generous living might restore the 
injuries they bad sustained from labour 
and poverty j others were declared in- 
capable pro tenure from disorders, 
and twenty were rejected for want of 
iniik,‘ or on account of diseases incom- 
patable with the office of a nurse. 

Duchy of ffe8sc»DarfiMiadt,^T\ie 
proprietors of the practical aud theore 
tioal school of apiculture have 


acquired a large farm, and they there 
fove now possess three estates worked 
by themselves; and, although contigi- 
ous to each other, they differ much 
with respect to soil, aspect, and cli- 
mate. Every modern improvement is 
practised, and the best machinery is 
used ill this establishment, and the pro- 
prietors have erected a distillery from 
potatoes, with a brewhouse aud works 
for making vinegar. The board of a 
pupil is 1000 francs, or 41/. 3r. 
sterling per annum. 

A patriotic old Hungarian, possessed 
of 100,000 florins, in 1806, offered 
premium of 150 florins for the best 
essay upon the following question.-— 
How can an aged Hungarian, whose 
children are dead, and who has no near ^ 
relations employ his money in the most ' 
useful manner to his country and his 
countrymen."* There were sixty-seven 
essays sent to him from Germany and 
Hungary; the views of which were 
widely different. That of a priest of 
Earlsruhe perhaps was ths best, he re- 
commended that every year the in- 
terest of the capital should be given to 
the Hungarian, who in the preceding 
year had been adjudged the most de- 
serving by the University, or by some 
other learned body. 

I'here are now published annually^ 
in Hungary, two poetical collections, 
the Aurora and the Hebet the object 
of which is to disseminate the works of 
the poets. The latter work has already 
existed three years, and it frequently 
contains pretty engravings and pieces 
of musical composition. 

Af/wden,— The bones of the cele- 
' brated VVittikind, a Saxon warrior who, 
for thirty years, defended the inde- 
pendence of Germany against Charle- 
magne, have since 1673 been preserved 
at Hcribrd. They have been just con- 
veyed to Enger, near Minden, and are 
now kept in the church. 

, M. Escher, of Baste, has computed' 
that the quantity of water annually 
discharged into the Rhine near Basle, 
is 1,046,763,676 cubic toises, each con- 
taining 1000 cubic feet. ^ 

' GREECE. 

The learned ecclesiastic Theociitos 
Pharniacides, who has long been resi- 
dent at Vienna as Archimandrite of 
the Greek church, and who has con- 
ducted in that capital a Literary Jour- 
nal, called the Greek Mercury, has 
just been nominated ^he President of 
the Council, Vrhich has been established 
at Euboea. This island has been or- 
ganised by the Greek government, and 
made a separate province, under the 
management of a local government. 
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C}^ee U diirided into four gOfem^ 
ttentv, each hating a Connell and a 
' Ib'caident. These governments united 
' form a central government, snbordtnate 
to the supreme authority. The central 
government is composed of deputies 
from the four provincial governmentsj 
which have no legislative aothorityy 
but are divided into departments and 
sections, having particular magistrates. 
The central government is divided into 
a legislative and an executive body. 
These central bodies remove according 
to the exigencies of circnm^^tances, and 
have not as yet any fixed seat of resid- 
ence. ' 

Greece is divided into Northern and 
Southern Greece, Pelcponnesus and 
the Islands. Northern Greece com- 
prehends Etolia, Acaruania, and the 
towns hnd districts of Misilongi, Ana. 
toiia, Opocoro, Gramatl^ and Suli.*^ 
Southern Greece contains Athens, The- 
bes, Livadia, and Negropont except its 
castle. The islands contain all those 
In the Archipelago, except Rhodes, 

, Cyprus, Chios, Cos, Mitylene and Lem- 
nos. The President of the central go- 
vernment is Prince Maurocordato. 

PORTUGAL. 

Public Instruction-^ocietici^ 4^. 
--This kingdom contains S7d elemen- 
tary schools j thei^e is taught in 206 of 
these schools the Latin language; in 
SI Greek and rhetoric ; in 27 philoso. 
phy and ethics. The University and 
preparatory college of Coimbra cou- 
taiu always from 12 to 1600 students, 
and the total number of scholars in 
these 873 schools, is about 30,000;' 
There are besides several special esta- 
biisbments, such as the Commercial 
and Marine Academy at Porto, which 
in 1820 contained 315 students and 
that of Lisbou, which in 1821 contained 
an equal number. This last city*has 
also the Royal College of Nobility ; the 
Academy for the Arabian language ^ 
the School of Drawing and Civil Archi- 
tecture; the Royal Academy of Sculp- 
ture and that of Engraving ; the Insti- 
tttte of Music, and several others of 
mioor importance. There is alw the 
military school of mutual instruction, 
(Lancasterian) admitting the childrien of 
the citizens, and whicti contained in 
1818 2518 scholars; the number of 
whicii has ^nce increased. The Royal 
Academy of sciences at Lisbon pnb* 
lishes annually its proceedings, and 
which are not destitute of interest. ' 
' Other societies have recently been es- 
\ tnbUriied, and amongst others the Li* ' 
teiAry Patriotic Society, and the So- 
' ^ty of Encouragement* The medium 
^ (afbetdm published inPortugai 


fiwm 1805 to 1810, was 84, bntsueh 
have been the happy effects of the 
constitution, that, independent of news- 
papers, the publications have already 
been Increased threefold. 

nsthrrlahds. 

Brt^seh^M, Simon has begun a 
collection of 100 medals, containing the 
portraits of the illustrious characters 
of the low countries. He has already 
executed the King, the Queen, and the 
Princes, Rembrandt, Gretry, Rubens, 
Boerhave, Andr£ VesaljQuintin Matsys, 
Lens, Vandyck ; the Admirals Tromp 
and Heyu, Breugei<, Balthazar Morctus, 
Lucas of Leyden, Ooeck, Erasmus, and 
the last Duke of Arenbcrg. The me- 
dals are executed in the most finished 
style, but unfortunately the iniscriptions 
are extremely negligent, confounding 
the Latin and french languages^ and 
one of them contains even a solecism. 

The dean of the Flemish school 
of painting, Andrew Corneille Lens, 
died at Brussels on 30th March, 1822, 
in his 82Dd year. He painted por- 
traits and history, and his work en- 
titled The Costumes of the People 
of Antiquity, proved by their Monu- 
ments," evinces bis research. He was 
a corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tutes of France and Holland. 

ITALY. 

Pcisamow qualities of the Berries of 
Mrifa-anzcdaracA.-— The fruit of this 
elegant tree is noxhnis to some animals, 
whilst others ent it without injury, and 
even with delight. Its injurious effects 
upon man has Jong been known. M. 
Acerbi of Milan has proved its effects 
upon four rows. These animals, it is 
true, had eaten considerably, nearly, 
five pounds. Three of them were quickly 
recovered, whilst the fourth required 
prompt and reiterated measures of 
relief. 

I'he Obituary of Naples gives the 
following instances of Longevity dur- 
ing the year 1821. Seventeen persons 
above 100 years, amongst whom are 
V. Genarellt, 117 years; G. Finamora, 
107; Elena Fiiiizia, 114; Maddalene 
Maioua, 111); Anna Mariotti, 107; 
Giovanna Sterlitz, 106 ; and Nicolletta 
Delicato, 105. 

Le Chevalier Rosa hai sown with 
much sQccess, some dry Chinese rice, 
at Brescia which he had received from 
Viemia. Qf six grains, four produced 
fifty-eight ears, eontaining 2680 grains. 
Ah experiment ill' 1821 produced the 
same resultit, - 

In the liigh road, near Cbmeto, baa 
been discovered a sepulchral vault, cut 
iu' th'e rock, nod concatning a dead body 
in t colffin^ mit likewise in the roek^ 





and by the aide of vbicb wore a casque, 
two very louf^ spears, a sword, and two 
metal shields, decorated with bas^ 
reliefs, well executed, but defaced* 
There were alsoseveral elegfant brazen 
and earthenware vases, some of which 
^ were floridly ornamented. It has been 
supposed that this was the tomb of 
some warrior of the ancient city of 
Tarqninia, a city that has now ceased 
to exist for more than twenty-five cen- 
turies. These objects of antiquity have 
been carefully placed under the pro- 
tection of the mag'istracy of Corneto. 

The celebrated sculptor, Liborio 
Lottdini, has made an imitation in Pa- 
lombo marble of Trajan’s Column, with 
its 2,000 figures, its bridges, its edifices, 
and machines. This work which is 
only six palms high, has attracted the 
attention of connoisseurs. 

There has been discovered in the 
vineyard of Ruffini, near the Via No- 
mentana, a Columbarium, in good pre- 
servation, with fine paintings and 200 
inscriptions. A short time before, 
there had been discovered near the 
church of Saint Agnes a similar monn- 
inent, which contained a number of 
bones half burnt, with thirty-seven in- 
scriptions relative to the family of the 
Emperor Claudius Tiberius. 

SWITZERJLAVD. 

Committees in favour of the Greeks 
are established in every part of Swit- 
zerland, where an enthusiasm for the 
cause is at the highest. The following 
pamphlets have been published, the 
profits being destined to aid the Greek 
cause, « A liberal Appeal to the In- 
habitants of A ppenzel, beyond Rhoden, 
to come to the Succour of the Greeks,^* 
by M. Frei, Svo. 16 pages, “ Reasons 
which ought to Influence the Swiss 
more than any other people, to wish fora 
noble Freedom for the Greeks,” by the 
Pastor Muller. Zurich, 8vo , 28 pages. 

An Appeal in favour of carrying suc- 
cours to the Greeks,” tin eloquent dis- 
course, published at Arau, by the Pas- 
tor Schuler. 

FRANCE. 

Upper Pyrannecr.— E. H. Thol- 
lard, Professor, of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy at Tarbes, has pub- 
lished a small tract ot' essay, entitled 
« Means of Protection against Thunder 
and Hail, with Observations ou fiearited 
Rye,”Ac. Thisphysiclan maiutainsyCliait 
cords, of flax-straw, pUkred st a certain 
heighth above fields find vineyards, at- 
tract the electric fluid and prevent the 
formation of hail . Ini 822, of eighteen 
parishes or communes which bad every 
year been deluged with hail, only three 
were slightly injured by'lihH^ ytormst 


and theae' were in (he neighbourhood 
of groundy^to which the cords of flax- 
straw had not been applied, and whilst 
moreover, twenty adjoining communes, 
which had not taken this precaution, 
lost the greatest part of the produce by 
the hail. M. Beltrami, a physician of 
Milan, intends to repeat the experi- 
ment. 

Two years ago, Mr. John Dortie,.one 
of the directors of the experimental 
farm of the Gironde, published a very 
interesting pamphlet upon the possibf-. 
lily of growing cotton in the Southern 
departments of France. The pamphlet 
made a considerable sensation, and the 
Prefect of the Lot-ct-Garonue applied 
to the Minister of the Interior for a 
grant to purchase seed, and the money 
was distributed to several landed 
proprietors in . the arrondisment of 
Nerac. The results of the experiments 
bavejmen satisfactory, and some of the 
cottOtl'pFO^Qced has been very remark- 
able for the fineness and length of the 
fibres. 

M. Georget, the eminent painter upon 
Porcelaine, died at Paris on the 26th of 
March last, aged about 60. Having 
studied in the school of M. David, he 
gave himself up to minature painting, 
discontinuing which, he and his wife 
entered at the Feydeau. He then quit- 
ted this theatre, and resumed miniature 
painting, but^he celebrated artist Ma- 
dame Jaquotot, having introduced him 
at Sevres, he continued there to his 
death. He had great freedom of exe- 
cution and felicity of colouring, and 
he has left two works that will pre- 
serve his name from oblivion. Charles 
V. and Francis 1. visiting the tombs at 
St, Denis, from the painting of M. Gros ; 
Olid the dropsical woman of Gerard 
Dow. This last work is the most dis- 
tuiguished. 

Subscription in favour of the Greeks, 
—The misfortunes of the Greeks have 
long excited the attention ,of «,very 
friend of religion, humanity, and free>- 
dom ; but since the late events which 
have secured the emancipation of the 
Morea, the most unfortunate of the 
Greeks are those who, inhabiting the 
extremities of Greece, are exposed to 
he re-conquCred by the Turks, and are 
jiabfe to their utmost vengeance. There 
are many that have with the utmost 
difficulty escaped from the massacres 
of Scio and Asia-Minor, and ar^ now 
exposed to want an4 onisery in the 
towns, upon the epast^bf the Adriatic, 
on the western coast of Italy, and at 
Marsel Those who have talp^ 
refuge in Erauce, might return to the 
asylum wh^4|ie sopeoss of the Greeha 
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in tbe MoreaVroold afford them, if they 
bad the iXieans of maklnf? the voya^ 
aiid of supplying^ themselves with the 
necessaries of life. The Society* of' 
Christian Morale, desirous of affardin^ 
these wretched persons the means of re- 
turning to their country, have appealed 
to their members and to all who feel an 
interest in the cause, and assure the 
public'that subscriptions will, be duly 
applied to this object ; they have form- 
ed in Paris a committee of their own 
members, and of several respectable 
Greeks residinp^ in the capital. M. 
Andi’6, the banker, has undertaken to 
receive the subscriptions, and to remit 
them to Marseilles and other points, 
and to secure, by means of his cor- 
respondents, their equitable and ju- 
dicious distribution to the distressed 
Greeks. The members of the Committee 
are the Dukede la Rochefoucauld, Presi- 
dent of the Society of Christian l^rals, 
the Duke de Broj^lic, the Couat de 
Lusteyrie, Count Alexander de La- 
bordc, the Baron Delcsert, Charles de 
Remusat, Atphonsus Mahul, A. Coray, 
M.SchinaSy A. Vogforidi, M. Coutzofski, 
Demetrius Photelas, M.Aiidr6, banker, 
No* 9, Hue Cadet, Subscriptions are 
received at the above address, or at 
the Office of the Society, by M. Cassia, 
No. 12, Hue Paranne , . 

In the Pays do Pauef, there has been 
discovered two Mosaic pavements, one 
representing' the head of Ceres. 


The pastor Uelzerfort, at Hattinges, 
has presented to the Museum of Bonn, 
the head of an idol in black stone, 
found a few years ago on the banks of 
the Roer. The head is supposed to 
have been that of Crodo ; it has an 
opening in the crown. 

The French Press. is said that 
the English resident in Paris and other 
parts- of France are to have a new Eng- 
lish paper started for their accommo- 
dation. There is already an English 
Journal in Paris, which is well ciren- 
lated, and the proprietors of which are 
reaping a good profit. It appears, there- 
fore, that there is a fair opening for a 
second enterprise of this nature. A 
list of the FrenchNcwspapere published, 
with the amount of the number of 
copies printed, will shew that, notwith- 
standing the low price of Newspapers 
(a paper being sold for 2<2. English) 
there is by no means the same extent 
of intellectual anxiety here as in Eng- 
land. The Moniteury 3 to 4,000; />«- 
batsy 1 1,000 ; Journal de PariSy 8,000 ; 
Courier Fran^aiSy 5,000; QuotidU 
enncy ;i,500 ; JJrapeau Blancy 3,500 ; 
Journal du Commercey 4,000 ; Gazette 
de Francey 2,200 ; Pilote and Etoile 
together, about 4,000 ; Orijbanmey 500; 
Const itutionnely 17 to 18,000. These 
are all daily papers ; no weekly news 
paper, or three day newspaper, is puh 
lished in Paris. 
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There are in England ninety-seven 
canals, and five in Scotland apd Ire- 
land, exclusive of those not exceeding 
five miles in length. The total length 
of these canals is 2682| miles ; or 2471 
in England, 149J in Scotland, and 60 J 
in Ireland. The expense of these has 
been thirty millions, and many of them 
have eiicreased in value from fifteen 
to twenty times their original cost. In 
these caiiats there are forty-eight tun- 
nels, of which forty measure thirty- 
two miles. The first canal, which 
was cut in 1755, was the project of the 
Duke of Bridgewater and the cele- 
brated ^ engineer Brindle, who com- 
pleted it ill 1759, and thus solved the 
contest relative to the utility of canals. 

The Glasgow frigate (on board of 
which the late Governor-General bame 
to Europe) has brought to England, as 
presents' from the Nabob of Oude to 
his ^esty, several articles of consi- 
derable valiue,^ being estimated at np- 
trards of 200,^1. Among them are a 


sword set in diamonds, a belt, and 
sword knot; the latter composed of 
diamonds and other precious jewels of 
the most costly description, and sus- 
pended to it is an emerald of great 
value, it being considered the largest 
extant, and nearly the size of an egg. 
A bird of Farad ise alivOy has also been 
brought to England in this ship. A 
bull and cow, of a small white breed, 
which (be Hindoos worship, have also 
arrived as a present to the Princesses. 

It appears that the number of steam 
engines at the present in action in this 
country may be reckoned at 10,000 ; 
and one with another each may be es- 
timated to be equal in power to 20 
horses; that wch horse will do the 
work of six meil, and that consequently 
the acting lowers of our steapi engines 
are equal in efihet to 200,000 horses, or 
l,2D0,m)0 Aien. 

In the Press, the Third Edition of 
Sir Astleyv Cooper's work on IMsloca- 
jioiis and Fractures of the Joints* Au 
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ilppendix will contain a Refutation of 
almost every statement made in a late 
critical publication, on a subject treated 
of in the former editions of the above 
work. 

A series of French Classics, in ISmo, 
is now in the course of publication,, 
edited by 'M. Veotouiliac, and hand- 
somely printed in the oripfiiial, with 
ele||;ant en^ravinprs and viunettes by 
eminent artists : they arc also accom- 
panied with notes and the lives of the 
Authors. Elizabeth, by Mad. Gottin, is 
already published, and is a very fa- 
vourable specimen of typographical 
accuracy, and g^encral execution. 

A Society of South American p^en- 
tlemen have, we understand, under- 
taken to publish every three months in 
lx>ndon a work chiefly relatiug to their 
own .country, called the Bibifofeca 
Americana, and intended to diffuse 
knowledge respecting,, a Continent so 
little known in England, and also to 
excite a taste for reading among their 
own countrymen. 

A singular work has Just appeared, 
entitled Sketches in Bedlam; or, 
Characteristic Traits of Insanity as dis- 
played in the Cases of 140 Patients of 
both Sexes now or recently confined in 
New Bethlem.'' Drawn up from the in- 
cidents supplied by such an Institution, 
it can hardly fail to bo useful, as it will 
make its merits more generally known, 
and remove prejudices in the minds of 
the uninformed on the subject. To the 
inquisitive mind, a faithful exhibition 
of the various modifications of mania 
(and ** the correctness of the respec- 
tive statements, we are told, is entitled 
to the most implicit belief") presents 
an interesting field of study. 

Mr. Williams has in contemplation 
to publish, as soon as subscriptions for 
indemnity can be obtained, designs 
fi'om a complete series of antique 
Eriezes, commonly known as the Phi- 
galian Marbles, comprehending the 
celebrated contest between the Cen- 
taurs and Lapithm, *and the battle of 
the Greeks and Amazons ; which for- 
merly ornamented the cella of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo Epicurius, at Phigalia, in 
JIrcadia, Greece : taken from these 
marbles, now deposited in the British 
Museum; consisting of 33 tablets, the 
designs for which are mgde by various 
young artists of rising eminence of the 
British school ; and are to be engraved 
in exact imitation of the original draw«- 
ings, iiijhe lithographic manner, by 
Mr. F. O. rineb.— The Temple was 
An object of uuiversal admiration in 


the most splendid age of Grecian per- 
fection,. (that of Pericles.) for its archi- 
tectural, as well as sculptural magni- 
ficence : these designs in the original 
are peculiarly spirited and diversified, 
and proclaim the very high degree of 
sculptural perfection then obtained 
amoug the first artists of that justly 
celebrated people.— The subject ofeacli 
plate is intended to be illustrated on a 
separate leaf, facing the plate, by read- 
ings collected from the classic authors 
of antiquity, hb.torians and poets, who 
have writteu upon the subjects, and 
from which the original artist is pre- 
sumed to have obtained the idea for 
his design. 

A gentleman, well know in the lite- 
rary world, is at present occupied in 
preparing a History of Modern Italy. 
This work, ofiering a compressed ver- 
sion of M. de Sismondi’s invaluable 
. HUiaire des Repuhliques Ualiennes, 
and dhntpletcd from Murat ori and other 
original authorities, is nearly ready for 
publication in Svo. 

Early in August, will be published, 
Adratus, a Tragedy, with Amiabel or 
the Cornish Lover, a Metrical Tale, 
founded on fact, and other poems. By 
R. C. Dallas, Lsq. 

Preparing for the press, and shortly 
will be published, a New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, By John Scott, Esq. De- 
dicated to the gentlemen of Bartholu- 
mew-lane, and that neighbourhood. 
Edited by competent persons. 

The Seventh Edition of Mr. Fair- 
man's Account of the Public Funds, 
with considerable Additions, is in the 
press. The work has been completely 
re-modelled ; the accounts of the dif- 
ferent stocks revised, corrected, and 
brought dowu to the present time ; and 
a variety of interesting and valuable 
information added, the whole calcu- 
lated to furnish a complete Manuel of 
the Finances of Graat Britain. 

In a few days will be published, a 
volume, which has hitherto been con- 
fined to private circulation, by 5Ir, 
Alaric A. Wyatts, entitled. Poetical 
Sketches with Stanzas for music and 
other Poems. 

In the press, a new and handsome 
edition of the works of the Rev. John 
Hurrions, viz. Sermons on Christ Cru- 
cified and Glorified, and on the Holy 
Spirit. Now first collected with a Life 
of the Author, in 3 vpls. 13mo. 

Also a New Edittoa qf the Lime 
Street Lecture SermqiD^i' beautifully 
printed in 1 vol. Svo. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

CLASSICS. 

Part I. ofanewand beautiful edition, 
from the Glasgow Unirersity Press, of 
Damm'a Greek Lexicon to Homer and 
Piudar,to be completed in eight monthly 

parts. 4to. lOs. dd. and 8vo. 7s. dd. 
electricity. 

Description of an Electrical Tele- 
graph, and of some other Electrical 
Apparatus: with eight Plates, engraved 
by Lowry. By Francis Ronalds, 8vo. 

, Os., boards. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Italian School of Design (con- 
taining 84 Plates); being a Series of 
Fac-similes of' Original Drawings, by 
the most eminent Painters and Sculptors 
of Italy ; with Biographical Notices of 
the Artists, and Observations on their 
Works. By Wm., Young Ottley, Esq. 
Complete in one volume, super royal 
folio, 121. 12s.; in colombier., folio, 
181. 18s., and proofs, 24 guineas^ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

A New Edition of the Progresses and 
Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth. 
Among which are interspersed other 
Solemnities, Public Entertainments, and 
remarkable Events, dnring the Reign 
of that illustrious Princess. Collected 
from Original Manuscrips, scarce Pam- 
phlets, Corporation Records, Parochial 
Registers, &c. Illustrated with 

Historical Notes. , By John Nichofs, 
1'.S.A. Lond. Edinb. and Perth, 3 vols. 
4to. 91. 9s. The Work is embellished 
with 41 Plates; and the Impression 
limited to 250 Copies.— The Progresses 
of King James are ip the Press. 

The Berwick Ndw and Improved 
General Gazette, or Compendious Geo- 
graphical Dictionary; containing a 
Description of the various Countries, 
Kingdoms, States, Cities, Towns, &c. &c. 
of the known World, brought down to 
the present time, accompanied with 26 
elegant Maps, from the latest autho- 
rities, in 3 handsome volumes, 8vo. 
21. 26., or in 16 Parts, 2 b. 6d. each. 

The Youthful Travellers; or, Letters 
chiefly descriptive of scenes visited by 
some young .people during a Summer 
Excursion. Designed as examples of 
the epistolary style for Chiidreti, 18mo. 
half. bound, with Plates, 2s. 6d. 

A New Edition of Nelson's History 
and Antiquities of Islington, in 4to. and 
8vo. with Additional Matter, and 23 
Copper Plate engravings. 

Flora Dmne^tioa, or the Portable 
Flower-garden ; with Directions for the 
Treatment of Plants in Pots, and Illus- 
tt^liens from the Works of the Poets. 
Jn 1 voL 12s. 


Journal of a Tour in France, in the 
Yeara 1816 and 1817. By Frances 
Jane Carey, 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 

** The New Mercantile Assistant, and 
General Cheque - Book,'* containing 
Nine copious and distinct Sets of Tables 
—The first Scries (which contains more 
than One Hundred Tables) are Calcu- 
lations by Reduction, on a novel and 
simple principle: exhibiting, at one 
view, what any commodity, purchased 
in the aggregate, i. e. by the Ton or 
Cwt. costa per single lb. stone, or qr. 
any number of lbs. or stones, or qrs. ; 
or etoe verAa. Second Series are copi- 
ous Interest Tables, 3, 4, 5 per Cent.— 
The seven other Tables relate to the 
Public Fnnds— Life Annuities— Calcn- 
latioii of Profits— Wine and Spirits— 
Hay and Corn, &c. &c. all peculiarly 
simple, and adapted to the purposes of 
Commerce— and' as a cheque in the 
Counting-house^ By Mr. Wright, Ac- 
countant, 12mo. 

Historical Notices of Two Characters 
in Peveril of the Peak. Post 8vo. 

POETRY. 

Specimens of British Poetry, chiefly 
selected from Authors of high Cele- 
brity, aud interspersed with Original 
Writings. By Elizabeth Scott, Svo. 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, chiefly designed for the 
Use of Families, by John Fawcett, A.M. 
Rector of Scaleby, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of St. Cuthb«*rt'H, Carlisle, third 
Edition, 2 vols. ]2int>. boards, 12s. 

Yol. V. of the Preacher ; or. Sketches 
of Original Sermons, for the Use of Lay 
Preachers and Young Ministers: to 
which is prefixed a Familiar Essay on 
the Composition of a Sermon, 12mq. 4s. 

The Pulpit ; Parts 1. 11* and 111. con- 
taining Reports of upwards of Thirty 
Sermons, by the most cminoiit and Po- 
pular Divines of the day. Reviews of 
Religious Literature, and a great va- 
riety of interesting roiscellaaeoas mat- 
ter. The Weekly Numbers contain 
Thirty- two columns, Svo. closely 
printed, price 2d. eacli, and Monthly 
Parts 8d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Concise description of the English 
Lakes and the Mountains in their Vici- 
nityj with Remarks on the M ineraiogy 
and Geology of the dislrict. By Jona- 
than Otley, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

, A Series of Picturesque Views of 
Edinburgh, eilgraved in the best line 
manner. By Lizars* With a 

Succinct Histimeal Account of Edin- 
burgh.- In royal 4to* Part 1. To be 
completed in 17 Monthly Parts, each 
contalniiig three Plates. 
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POLITICAL DIGIST*^ 

Tnc proe^ediags in bo^ Houses oH' niuHras Vc^' eontinned the Irish pen- 
Parliamjent fdnee our last number went ' >ion of tbe late l^r^St. Vincent to his 
to press are worthy of notice, rather nephew and jBUC,cescfwr« ' 
for the free complexion of the debateb In the House of O&mmons, the sub* 
tbUii for any positive legislative^nact- jects discussed baVe heed by far 
raeUts which those debates have led to. numerous and important." ^rd 
In the House W Lords, ihe most im- bropi^ht before the Housed bill 
portant subject that has b^en discussed relief of the Catholics of £n^land. He^^: 
was tfaaf of placing, the Catholics of proposed^ first, granting the Electiye;, 
£nglan4 Upon' an equality with thoye Franchise to Catholics. Second, allow* 
of Irelai^d'. Lord King obterved,' that iu^ theih'^tb hold Commissions of the 

thq, Church Establishment of Ireland Peace; aiid thirdly to repeal the test ' ' 
insulied the- people by its ascendenoyy act in fofo. Mr.' rcCl opposed ttics0 
and impoverished them by Its extor-^jt^p last propositions, and they were' 
tion/' In Ireland, his Lordship do*- finally abandoned by Lord Nugent, lu 
dared, that there was a proud and bill ^et^g passed for granting the 
haughty I aristocracy of>^ reltoj[OD, who EleCUyU il'lmnchlse to all Catholics in 
would govern, iiot'by wprmclples of Engl8j||L 

peace, but by the swora ; It was a pIrV . ll^egN^^pDit having proposed the 

fanation to give it the nameof achurcl^ rene^d of the IHsh Insurrection Act, 
it would profhne ihtit sacred and vepe*^ j^lhHehry Parnell said,- that the world, 
rable name, by applying it\to a would be astonished whenever it was 

whicli in Ireland was a mere trade, a made acquainted with the real state of 
trade in which the idlest apprentice Irefmid, add the real administration of 
made the greatest rortun^ and by the , government in that country for the last* 
most scandalous and opprCssit^e meaps. thirty years. At prwnt, the dispatches 
The Venerable Bishop PTprwich, in of thp Lord Uentmiaut evinced, tba^ 
an enlightened speech, ilnpported the ontufthethirty-twb counties there were 
principle of concession to the Catholics, ’ twenty-t^o in . what was called a state 
and > the hilt was further defended by * of disturbance, and which meant a 
the Marquis of Lansdown, bjr Lord state more demoralised than that of 
Holland and others, and opn^qd by many barbarous boVdes of savages, 
the Lord Chkujceltor, by Lord Redes- 'From 1700 to 1822, the Insurrection 
dale, and by the. Bishop of ,8t, DavIdVsi. Act pad been, ihe remedy applied 

Lord Livefpooldjd not oppose the bill, , to tbip evil,' and tjtm|rnsurrection Act 
but voted for its postjmnement, anil h«id';|^tt in force formxteeu years.; in 
finally the house divided 73 to 80,' the Ihar period, and from 1792 to 1822, the 
binding Id^t by the small m^ority of 7. oppr^siyc act, called the Arms Act, ^ 

Lord Grosvenor and otbdr noblemen bad been in force no less than twenty- 
animadverted in very strong language six yearn. In 'forty..slx years; twenty 
upon, ; the, ihdeciition of ebaraejer, counties in Ireland had doubled their 
and ^e proerastination and delay in population, and the people born within 
the conduct of the Lord Chancellor, that period had witnessed nothing but. ^ 
who defended VbK proceedings at oppressido, qnd had been bred to resist . ' 
some length^ the arrears bf that; oppreeuoh by 'viblencor 'nnd to 

Appeal Caum befbre, the Mouse bf * exp^^t firom government only the ^n- 
Lords trpm .Scotl^d have accumulated dietlVe measures of Insurrection ^ts 
to such an a)armi!|g degree, that the and Arpts bills, so that at this moment, 
inl^sterii hayC n bjill, fbrming a the\whole population of those connties 

Committee bf l^vdsj to decide auoH have the 'most rootedV^^hdifi^ec of 
apl^eals. ^bis'^^mUteb h to sit Kve , tb^ir government, lie qopcl^ed by - 
days in tbq wc'c@|pntten4aDcejof thb .. meviog. for a ComqiUtpq of twenty-on^ 
Lords w g to inquiri^ipt^^ 

penalty the^fb^n ist$$ oblectsofthe latedii^i |^ peih Ireland. 

noqiiiGjate, a. of ' jHr.Gonlbum obJ^SW BBIfeC wmitiee 

, becauB0jt;Would‘^J|N||||^ 
,.ChaBcelJi|5'imicb>P^^ w^iicii 

,t)[iofier, to have, no aflt 'tWjf 

l^ess 4bb prSirKege of 
ep^nion. . - ^ 

' TlieEousebf Lords haveiMtm^ 

WSur. Mkn .Fttlfi. 1823. M -asis !. 
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t0 tilts debate Rfr. Home t^eved limiting^ the raufi^e of relif^ioos discOi- 
the abolition of the offioe of ILprd Lien* sioo, end of perseoatiOn on accouiit of 
tenanl of Ireloncb on the fipround that impugning the thith of Christianity, 
such office ^as a mere focus of party Mr. Ricardo followed on the same sidek 
passions and iiittigrues; the business of and gave a Speech of great power of 
government being entirely performed reasoning, in which he dUplayed great 
by the Irish Secretary. He was sup- depth of knowledge, with the most 
ported by Mr. Jfticardo, Sir Henry luminous views of social and political 
Jparnell, Mr. Abctciomby, and other justice/ Mr. Peel made a short speech 
membeis of high character, and op- In opposition to the receiving of the 
posed by Shr John Newport and by petition, and Mr.. Wilberforcc argued 
the government. for supporting revelation by the arm of 

Ml Brougham presented a petition the civil powers and at length Mr. 
to the House from the Catholics of Hume withdrew his resolutions, de- 
Jrcland, complaining of the unequal dining to press the House to a division, 
administration of the laws in that coun- becanse the Session was too far ad- 


try. Mr. Brougham instanced many 
cases of the perversion of the laws, 
whidh proved a system of perverting 
justice to the purposes of party, and 
refer! ed to an observation of laird Re- 
desdair, « that there existed In that 
jll'fated country (Ireland) two lorts of 
law, one for the rich and another for 
the poor/* Mr. Goulburn opposed thu 
motion, on the grounds that the reoep* 
tion of the petition would be tanta- 
mount to the governments confessing 
the charges which the petltioneis 
brought against the executive govern- 
ment ID Ireland. 

The House of Comtoonn passed a bill, 
CHtahlishing the equitable principle of 
choosing juries in Scotland by ballot, 
but we 1 egret to say, that the bill was 
lost in the Houso of Lords. 

On the Ist of July Mr. Hume pro- 
sented a petition to the House, signed 
by 3,047 persons^ . amongst whpm 98 
wore ministers 3 tqie petitioners testified 
their thorough belief in Christianity, 
but reprobated the supporting of Chris- 
tianity by persecution, or by penal 
Jaws of any sort, but argited upon the 
propriety of leaving all religipna sub- 
jects open to the most free discussion. 
This petition was so ably drawn up, its 
language so elegant, and its reasoning 
so conclusive, that it excited an ex- 
traordinary sensation In the House. 
Mr. Home supported the petition with 
much ability. He argued that the 
whole principle and spirit of Christi- 
anity were directly hostile to that sys- 
tem of persecution and of legal penalties 
for freedom of discussion to which the 
followers of Christianity always had 
resorted, and were still so willing 
to resort, with a view of maintaining 
vrhat they conceived to be religious 
truth. He rMrred to Tillotson, Taylor, . 
iJOWlbj^Warburtott, Lardner, ChiUing- 
trorth|Watson, Locke, Newton, and other 
fWqt Jivinea and philosophers, who'" 
tad glR»i thdr dcoidi^reproba||gi of 


vanned to allow of his bringing ia any 
bill upon the subject. 

Dr. Phillimore brought in a bill, 
relieving Catholics fiom the neces- 
sity of solemnizing their marriages by 
Piotestant clergy. 

A new bilt wqa brought into tho 
House, for regulating thb administration 
qf justice in New South Wales. One of 
Its principal features was the entrust- 
ing of the governor of the province 
With the arbitrary power of selecting 
Jurymen. Sir James Mackintosh op- 
posed this clause with great zeal. Ho 
stated the colony to be in a most fiour- 
ishing conditidn, that there were 7,556 
persons who had either received the 
paidon of government, or who had ex. 
plated their ofTences by undergoing the 
sentence of the law. These 7,556 per- 
sons bad 5,859 children, and possessed 
29,000 acres' of cultivated, and 212,000 
acres of uncultivated land, with 3,000 
houses, and a capital in trade of 150,OOOL 
sterling. Sir James reprobated the ex- 
posing even these people, much more 
the Dumerohs free settlers of the ctl^ny, 
to such on arbitrary law, as that of the 
governor's packing juries at bis indi- 
vidual discretion 3 and the Secretary 
of State consented to modify the bill, 
applying its principlas only to those 
in the colony, who were stiil under the 
sentence of the law. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the 3rd of July, entered upon the finan- 
qial state of tbej^untry. He stated 
that he had at the oqginnlng of the Ses- 
sion announced thol he should require 
16^900,000/*, but flM his estimate had 
been exceeded by ohmit 300,0001., and 
other unexpected mtpevses would In- 
crease the ^nm to 36,970,000/. There 
bad 'been an'inc^ase in the receipt of 
Custotna during the year of 139,000/., 
but a decrease in the Excise of 896,000/, 
part of wtdeh had been qccaaioned by 
the repeal of Excise Doties, the re.- 
’fbbxm^pf the year fell ehoft -of that of 
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la«t year by 1^,000, int that eaan ibat atibftppy country, but, aa ve 
wi|b thia deficit, the revenue of the have before qbeerved, the recurrence 

S reheat year would exceed the expen* to the never foiling resort of the Insur- 
iture by 409,000f. The total pi tdxeM rection Act haa, If we except the 
reduced within the l^t two years waa Tithe comefotatioo BJIl, oeon the only 
6,93%00() ‘ attention ftblcb ministers have paid to 

Hib Majesty proi o{irned the House by Ireland, altbougfb that island is now In 
Commission on the 19th (July) The a more disorganized tlate than she has 
speech delivered by the Cotnmisb4oners been m since the rebellion of 1798, 


IS not of A nature to invite much of 
comment, or of aiiiniadveision. The 
Kin^ cxpieescs bis confidence that 
the provisions made duiiog the session 
for the iniejnal {government of li eland, 
will tend to remove some of the evils 
that have so loiitr afflicted that pait of 
the kinii^doin, '1 he only pi ovisions that 
have been made tor tliib object are the 
oft rep( ated Inhurrection Act, and the 
1 itlie commutation Bill we trust that 
this last measure may tend to remove 
bome of the evils alluded to in the 
speech . but with remiQt to the other 
measure, the Insurrection Act, it has 
been so oAeu tiled with no other effect 
than that of temporal ily suppressingpl 
but really increasiofr the spirit which 
it is meant to subdue that we must 
confess that we appiehend much ot 
severity and snfferiiiff from its being* 
earned into effect, but no permanent 
g*ood whatever. 

Considering* the aetive spiiit of in- 
tehig*cuee which now pervades almost 
every class of the community, we 
must confess we aie of opinion, that 
the last Session of Parbamtiiit has 
Iiaidly been in tone with the liberality 
of the agre, nor has it effected any 
chan{rc in any branch of our polity, com- 
mensurate with the knowledge now pos- 
sessed by the country at laige, relative 
to the principles of national lostitu- 
tiooii in general, or relative to the coii- 
ditiou of the institutions of this country 
111 particular. Our criminal code has 
been acknowledged by administration 
to be faulty in the extreme, and even 
a pledge bad been given that during 
the late session a committee should 
have been granted to inquire into the 
subject } and yet thetpession has passed 
without any ahch reault. With respect 
to^Dur commercial )||!tjilioy, the Ohaocet- 
lor of the Bxcheqaer and the Picsident 
of the Bcaid of tVade, with scveial 
other memtfora cabinet, arc de- 

cidedly disciales *of the School of the 
economists j £04 nothing more has 
been even attempted^ than a few par- 
tial and Jnsfgnidcantmeasnres to liber- 
ate insulated branches of tfade from 
restrictious. With respect Ireland^ 
the session commenced wlfb great ex- 
pectatiops of governments pnrsaiug 
aome Aecided measures in favcilr of 


Our Court of Chancery is known to be 
in a state which amoupts to an abj^Iute 
denial of justice, except to the amnant, 
and even to the affluent is justice de- 
nied except at a ruinous expense, and 
with a procrastination equally disas- 
trous; aud yet the attempt, which has 
been made to iuMifute an inqutiy into 
that court, has been resisted on the part 
of government, and a similir resist- 
ance has been made to an attempt to 
eatablish a fair and equitable inode of 
empatln^lling juries It, fioiii oiu do- 
mestic affaliM, wc cast our view to 
foreign politics, wc must obsenc that 
the Sovereigns of Lurope have com- 
mepcctl a war which wc have dviiouu- 
ced as iniquitous in its pnuciple, im- 
politic in its object, and impracticable 
in its ekecutioo we have with great 
real and sinceiity exeiled out solves to 
the utmost to pi event this war, and yet 
it has been commeneed andperseveied 
in, in spite ot all 0111 cifoits, a lamen. 
table proof of oui possessing but little 
weight even in those courts the sove- 
reigns of which owe their power to the 
proiuse saciitice ol British blood and 
Biitibh treasuic. The list Parliament 
may^ therefore, be said to have eifected 
nothibg of positive good for the coun- 
try* but wo must M^not foi get that the 
sound moial piinciples, the luminous 
views ot huiiouiabic foreign policy, 
and the enlarged sentiments of free- 
dom that have distiqgoibiicd many of 
the speeches of the members, must 
have wrought a powoiful, though not 
in all instances an iinmr diatcly per. 
ceptible effect, even upon the most de- 
generate of out qountrynien, Jt is the 
diffubion ot such speeches throughout 
the kingdom, that gradually improves 
the moral sense ot the country, and 
enables t|jjc people to reform thcif old 
institutions, and to establish the utmost 
possibig degree of ficedom, without 
the danger of anarchy and licencious- 
ness. It is in this point Of view that 
speeches of a Ricardo, of a Mack 
Sntosb, or of a RussOll, invaluable 

to their country ; and estimates 

their speeches merely effect 

upon motions before the Hodse, can be 
but a superficial thinker, and ver# 
little acaiialnteal \vlth IhA nnIsiMMt nf 




r ; The aiMtion of Eartfpe Ujm> ew. haye occupied Sietjile^ overran ail An* 

^ neatly directed to the pf Spaing ^ieoia^ 'aaddiaVi^ no^ blockaded Cadik^l 

that all other objecte of policy ,% eea add'labd. Sv^h U the lament- 

appear to faink iptoJi»is:BidoaQce. Ip ^lable aucoiiwy of the tiievta of the last 
our number for the last month, ifpV . Inbnth, and, havln]^ teoorded it, It only 
noticed tho occupation of the Spanish remains for ns to descant upon the 
capital by the Puke dUngoulem^ causen^f these dlMasters, and to specu- 
;>.aod vro expressed our anxiety to learn/ late upoh their probable result. The 
;',^f^;tbaid6ra] cdTect which, this oocopatidti rapid ^ advancjO of the x^f^rench firoia 
of'.the capital by the enemy would Madrid In . the direction of Cadis, and 
hnyc upon the sentimejats and passions . their audacify ; in attemptin^^ with so 
of the Spanish popple; If this erent small a force this operation^ i Which 
have not, like the. 4 ea^nre,Qf . Madrid Napoleon had found it difficult Ito exe- 
' by Napoleon in HWy lunsed the peo^ cute with five times the Duke d'An- 
pie to the entbosidsm of patriotic re* . p:ou1eme*a strength, rendered it evident 
'■ 'aistunce, it is' a consolation flai^fipciMthat there must have been a secret un- 
^^that it has not de|»‘emd tbcarnpiri is ^'flfierstandihg between, the Puke d'An- 
by fear, or indueedi. them ,^pven to , , gculeme and the, Spanish officers, 
think of bowiiig: the neck to ^^liesp^* MoriUo command of the patri- 

Ism imposed hy a foreign The otio -forbid province of 

Regency of Spanish nobles, esta^Ui^ed thp utmost cotpiiraeace from the moun- 
in Madrid by the Puke d'Angonleme, mii^s face of' me obuntry, 'fironi its 
hsTe formally 'f received Ambassadprii mjitlon upon the fianks of the Puke 
, from the courta of Paris, Berlin, and cFAngobleme^samiy, and from ita lying 
St. Petersburgh ; they have been in- in the direction travera^d by the French 
> defatigable in appealing to the early envoys and detachm^ls* This officer 
/prejudices and ignorant prediieettons bad commalidlsd the 'Royalist army in 
pf the people, they have used the pow* Colonibia, whlmre he Hud carried on the 
erftil engines of thctpress and of the war against the patriots with unreient*. 
priesthood to aid thCir purpose, and, ing cruelty,^ and almoat upon the prln^ 
finally, they have been enabled to buy ciples or.extermlnat{ohi& In this coih^ 
over nobles and generals with French mand he luad shewn himself as impervi- 
' gold ^ and yet, pltbough supported by ous to the saeved flame of liberty, as 
(he victorious e&iy of the Puke d'An* be v^a|Mo all feelings bf justice and 
gooleme, that Regency has roused no tnare^^ On his return tp old Spain, 
^pular Reeling ip, their favour* . We he again, distinguished himself by his 
do not hear of t||^^;farmy pf thellPSaith degen^ate adherence to the corruption 
being increased j% wui»berf^ we pear and slavish principles of the old re- 
' no royal regiments raised to %iit gime|| and, iti one instance, was nearly 
^ bat^a of Ferdinand, we da not faitiug ia.|^ifice to populjW; indigna- 
' ibar of the defection of any of the pa- tloo. sWore fealty to th^cw 

t'riotic corps, npr are we tpld bf any ^Consritntibn^and, accepting the military 
districts or cities evincing any publid command of Galticia, took the ■ usual 
feeling in favour of the " absolute imths of office. In tbiS'nOmmkud, how- ^ 
King.” On the other hand we regret ever, he lost hyany fine opportuuitfes' 
to say, that the ConstUutional govern- of culling off jlronah^tac^imeiits; and 
meiit appear to have shewn but little of Intercepilfig anp^Hed; ikd^ .en one 
, energy in &eir administration of aff^s, occasion, ^ of capturing a sum of 
although, considering .the Justice of haoney ^hatfwaann Its way to Seville, 
their priociples, and power of in- Thesd. fac^ weiN^nbiriit lo, the Gon- 
tellect they have evinced in supporting stitutlobal eiHOnlf M ' .Quiroga, 
those principles, it IS but' fait to algae ^ and otheri^ pf re- 

ihat their want of practical ^nergy ipeMdly pblnted^^^^ftl hla auspicious 
must hlave arisen froih their destUntion ^ obhduot^ y|j|m continued 
of pecuniary auppUes, and fri»th the in hia, 'epmitiaiid^ length he 

distressing .. .circumstances Jn , \^'openly!;itsbj^^ tbeirtiSpf the .bva- 
they have bpen placed. 4*he French . dCrs o^.hm4ri^tey. ' SUkidy the Bottr- 
baveb^u miojned to tinvpine, unmo- 

V. i cimr',' passing their ' ' to aoVmr<^*yi' '-and ' to 

through mountain- 'giude'Mpriir,,cOndttbti upon the sane?. 
W a small force could rion pf't,riil%ibO,' ot^M^^ilOt: fo achieve 

f i jWiS^cbed ' their ..j^ress, if not > , ::pucmwlbirbribing mon' tb'b^ay their 
Ihei^jj^miider- audio violaiffitli^Oatlm. But 
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Moiilto*8 treachery has enabled (be 
French to advance to Cadis ; otherwise 
It argraes aotbinjjf as to the result oC 
the atrog'glC) for no great revolution 
ever toOk place without producing nu- 
mcroos instfi^nces of such treason The 
PfsistratidsS at Athens had their par- 
tisans; Brutus found hts son a traitor 
to his country in favour of Tar<]Uin ; 
America had her Aruold| France bad 
lior Fichegru, her Dutnourier, her 
deorges, and her Moreau ; and Eng^- 
land in both her revolutions of 1640 
and 16dB, bad traitors to the cause of 
(reedom. We must not, therefore, 
be surprized if Spain is often betrayed 
daring the contest, nor must we argue 
trom such treason that her cause is 
hopeless. 

'I he French are now In a cfUtCal 
situation. Ill Catalonia, the balance 
of the war is against them. In Valen- 
cia Ihey are stijll weaker, and their 
arms have not yet penetrated into 
Olcrcia or Granada They possess no 
one fortified town between the Pyre- 
nees and the stiaits of Gibraltar ; and 
their blockading force at Cadiz is 110 
kagneb from Madrid, aud 220 leagues 
from France, with mountdinous pio- 
▼inccs in their rear, and a population 
entirely hostile to them They are 
attempting moreover to blockade Cadiz 
by laiid^ with one-fifth of the foice 
thdt Napoleon found inadequate to that 
object ; and they are endeavouring to 
blockade it by sea, with less than one 
tenth of the naval torcC Which the late 
Bail St. Vincent and the most able of 
our otBceis have always found requisite 
lor the pui pose. The smallest reversei 
or even a delay of ezpectcd success^ 
Will, therefore, be of most disastrous 
^ consequences; mid If the Spaniards 
peibcvcre and evince their oVdiuary 


spirit and patit|otiaiD» the French will 
infblUbly be ruined, and we shall 
witness a proof, that ** God giveth not 
the battle to the strong, but to the 
righiebns.'* ^ 

Thd Turks are preparing for renew, 
ed efRirto against the Greeks ; but we 
trust that we hUTh unreason to fear the 
issue of the enntest. I1ie Greek re- 
presentatives, to the number of more 
than 60, have assembled in Congress, 
and their legislative and etmehtive go- 
vernment are sufiSciently well organ- 
ized to give consistency and unity to 
their measures of defence. 

The Sovereigns of the Congress at 
Verona have evinced their determine* 
tiou to persevere in their system of 
sQppressing every symptom of liberty^ 
even in eonotrtes, in the afiairsofwhich 
they can have no possible right to in* 
terfere. They have peremptorily or- 
dered the suppression of a free news- 
paper in the independent kingdom of 
Wirtemberg, and they have as peremp- 
torily directed the Swiss to refuse an 
asylum to any refugees of other coun- 
tries, as well as to suppress certain of 
their free pnblicatious If these poten- 
tates can thus interfere, and dictate fn 
the internal concerns of one indepen. 
dent State; they can upon the same 
principle interfere in the conoemsof 
oil, and thus ability to resist, and not 
political Justice, will be the only guide 
of their conduct. This system of ag- 
gression, like that of Napoleon\ may 
at length be carried to the point of 
rousing the people of all Europe to 
resistance ; and it appears to us to be 
likely to be aeon carried to that extent 
that will reduce Great Britain to the 
alternative of war, or of absolute dis- 
honour aud loss of political chaiactcr* 
and iufiuonce. 


TP£ DRAMA. 


TtfSATBSi KTALIAJ9 OPSRA, 


de Begnis produced, 
For^lfar beuefil, a new Comic Opera by 
RosSiui, under the title of Matifde <ff 
Shahran e (f$rra4ino^ eww II Trwqfb 
Mtamtta. CMaiOdedtShahranand 
CorrmiUnOf or the Triumph of ^eauf^^J 


MaMldfi 4i SHukmn** Mad. de Begnis. 
Covtadtno Cwr di 
" Feihto [the /rotss 

hhutUmJ * Garcia. 

Teodfor^ • IFam/ar- 

• •..Sig.deBcgaiaj^ 


ing PSosf • 


JSdoardOf Son tf 
Rafmondo Madame Vestfifi* 

Raimondo Lopeti «, .^Signor Rcina. 
AUprandOf Phifsi-> 
eton and Con|i- 
dant qfCortadSw . • Signora Plaeei. 
Ginardo^ Gamr «.«• Signor Porto. 
Contesea iTArce .« ..Sig. CarradoH. 
Bgotdoy a CqimdrUm 

^ ..sigaurtiighi. 

..Sig.dlGiovaiiiii. 


jRoderfpo, Head of 









a warlika Prlaoe, baa a 
a'l^araion tQ tbe female eex. 
HibllMla la dotermiDed to conquer hSa 
1 Pf^Vdicea, and aoften hie Iron heort. 

my her peiaonal mai*mR> aided by ^ou- 
^ aad peraeverance, ahe auqceedtt 

jahil the haughty soldier faila at her 
l(^t. But afterwurda bfa auapiciooa of 
her aincerity and fidelity are eicitedi 
and be orders her, in a very unceremo. 
nloua manner, to be drowned, directing 
/e/dbro to be her executioner; ho, bow- 
even, sect etes Stutilda^ at the aame time 
tellinsf Corrudmo that ahe i$ aacriOoed 
to his veng^eance. The latter apon dis* 
corera her Innocence, and thcieupoa be- 
coming iVantic with renaired love and 
bitter reigorae determinOa to partake 
her watery grave. Just aa he ia about 
to himself from a bridge Into tfaO 
atreatb ahe appears, when, instead of 
plnngiog into the water, he leaps into 
ber arms, and the afifhir ends, or ia ao|H 
posed to end, as these things always 
abould terminate. The period and the 
scene of action are neithei of them 
mentioned or indicated.— -The writing 
> of the opera, by Sig. Cliacomo ]Ferrettt, 
$a above the ordinary run of such pro- 
dhotiona, and the story, though suflfi- 
oiently dimsy, ia interetitiog, and amu. 
singly told. The music ia like that of 
all Ilossinra preceding operas — it ia 
plentifully pillaged fiom himself and 
others, and is moie of an ingenioua 
cento than an original production. But, 
although it wants orig^ality, it is very 
spirited, and cleverly adapted to the 
buaineas of the opeia. The concerted 
pieces are the most finished, and 
tremely efiective. We bare seen few 
operas so well performed in every re- 
spect, v Mad. 4^ Begnis, by her acting, 
to say apthiog of her skill and her de- 
lightMtoicSf keeps np a lively inter- 
oS throughout; ail the other parta ari^ 
Officienlly sustained. Mad. Veatria, la 
JBdoardo, acted and sang delightfully; 
a plaintive air in the .first act, Ahf 
p^rehe^perche, famorte^ was ber hap- 
piest effort. Signor di Segnis* broad 
ikree is a very perfect specimen of the 
hyffo style of acting. The opera was 
wml received throughout, apd having 
been considerably and jndioloosly cur- 


tailed, promises tb be popular. We arh 
glad to be able to add, that Mad. de 
Begnis's benefit must have been very 
productive. The pit and gallery i^eie 
remarkably rall,aud not more than five 
or simof the boxes wore unpoenpied at 
the end of the first aot— a fiattering but 
Just tribute to the merits of the excel- 
lent pOrfornier, to whom the receipts 
of the evenfug werb appropriated. 

Nothing else worth remat king upon 
has taken place at this elegant plaeu of 
amusement since oar last publiratiou ; 
but we cannot close our short account 
this month, without adverting to the 
prevalent report, that Mr. Ebers will 
resign the management Ufter the pre- 
sent season. Should this take place, 
we hope the management will not fall 
Into Ibe sole controul of a Committee ; 
we are of opinion, that no establish- 
ment whatever, which is to depend for 
its support on pecuniary encourage- 
ment, can ever flontfish unless under 
the immediate direction of a sinnie in- 
dividual to whom the profit or loss of 
the concern is of paramount impoit- 
auce. Wo would rather see it again 
under the management of Mr. Ebera^ 
or soma other competent individual, 
aud that be would, imitating tbo spi- 
rited and liberal conduct of Mr Ellis- 
ton, engage the best performers and 
beantify the interior* he would then 
be ceitain of thbt encouragement and 
remuneration, whiob must always be the 
reward of grea^aifd luJkcious exertions 
ln*a copntry W» full of opulence and 
refined taste as Englaud. We fear 
that Mr. Ebers has been too much 
cramped in bis exertions, this season, 
by cii comstanccs over which he had 
not sufficient coptroul. In poor or 
despotic conntrigl it may be proper to 
make the Ualian Opera agoveinmont 
or aristocratical concern*, in a free 
country endued with good taste aqd 
blessed with opulence, these specula- 
tions should always be more or less 
under the controul of one Indivldoal, 
whose good sense would teach him 
that his own inierest and that of the 
Proprietors and the pifblin are one 
and indivUlbUf this contention w^onld 
secure gucoess. ^ \ 


MUMT hMM TffSATnH* 


Tbis elegant and highly improved 
theatre closed a most successiui season 
ina the 3<Hb uU.; aud we never bad a 
mbre grathUjdng task to perform, than 
recortHing the manly and liberal 
gmm Vf9km on that occaaiun by 
on knhalf of the imsias, Mr, 


ElKston ; whode iMents an a manager, 
great and spleildld da the last si^iBon 
has proved them t^J^,are fhlly equalled 
by the ribemlllpiKgentloieift and Just 
feeling exhibited^ the follod'lng ad- 
dresa. Wa sincerely hope, ttdd he nnw 
In Covent«dArden theatre a Piyal 





Yally eqtial to his poivcrg, an<1 that the 
race for popular favour may be so well 
conteisted, that, when we have agfaio 
the opportunity of reviewing their re- 
newed exertions, we may be com|ielled 
to Withhold the palm of Tictory irpm 
both, deciding; the i ace to be, ill the 
lang^uage of fiportslmen, a dead heat. 
The followini;^ which must ever lematn 
an honourable testimony to Mr Ellis- 
ton, IN a copy of the address we allude 
to — 

<< Laoifs AND Gentlemen, 

Althoiig;h the tnaiicig^cr availed him<p 
self of the opportunity on his own night 
to oder a general acknowledgment of 
the kindness and liberality with which 
be has this season been supported* he 
deemed it nee* ssary that a more offi- 
cial farewell should be given to the 
public upon the olosing evening of a 
bcason so eniincntly successtul. 

For this reason, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, [ have been deputed to repeat, 
in the most respectful and the most 
earnest manner, the high sense of gra- 
titude which he entertains for the pa- 
tronage he has experienced, and to re- 
assure you that ins vigilaiiee shall not 
sleep, nor his labours relax to make 
the ensuing season eiiuady, if not more 
deserving of your favour. 

Convinced as he is, and as he then 
took the hbeity of exptessing himself, 
that the aetoi*s ait never so truly 
advanced as by the oombuiaiiou of 
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ntrlods talents, and that the brightest 
gehlttt that adorns the stage shines 
only the blighter wjkien reflecting fho 
lights of surroundind excellence, he is 
detimdiii^ that every thing like talent 
he can pOMdhly assemble together, 
neither paioi^ fiior expense shall be 
spared to colleot. Wherever esta- 
blished merit can be found and ob- 
tained, it shall be sought and secured ; 
and every possible encouragdttient shall 
he given to ripen all such as give the 
slightest promise of future excellence. 

<< He also bids me assure you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that, with h fair, and 
open, end honourable rivalry, tfaa« 
splendid and liberal exertion of the 
sister theatre shall be only regarded by 
him as perpetual stimulants to do pore 
and more to deserve and wm yoviv fa- 
vour ; foi, where a race for the meed of 
publie afmrobation is to be run, he feels 
that nothing is moie cheeiing, more 
animating, and gratifying, tlian to have, 
(as he has) a generous competitor to 
run against. 

<< These are the sentiments by which 
he IS impressed, and by which he 
pledges himself to shape his conduet 
to the publie *, and 1 have now nothing 
more to add, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
than the sinoei e and beai tfelt gratitude 
of all the performei s for youi kindneNs, 
and humbly and icspect fully to olfer 
you my own, and, till the first of Goto- 
her, to bid you all farewell.” 


COFENT GARtBlf THbAThE, 


On the 30tb ult., being the last night 
of perfoi manoe for the reason, the fol- 
lowing nddiess was delivered by Mr. 
Fawcett, and we have gieat pleasure 
in presenting it to our readers, as it 
gives a clear and unequivocal pledge 
of the great tnipiovemcnts to be eflect- 
ed in the Interior of the house during 
the recess; we mbst sincerely wish 
that these improvements will prove as 
beneficial to the proprietors as they aie 
likely to be t^ftractlve to the public ; 
H^act, the ofth proposition implies the 
other. 

« Lai^ifb an1> GeIwtlfmbn, 

This being the last night of the 
season, 1 gppear to pay that tribute of 
respsep which custpni has made to me a 
pleasmg duty. 

** Thp proprietors, Ladles and Cj^en- 
tiemeb, return their thanks td the 
public, 1 'will not say for a most pros- 


culties with which they have had 4o 
couicnd These difficulties have ai iscn 
from cireu instances, not under their 
coptroulythe proprietors trust that their 
patrons will allow them full credit for 
the exertions which they have made tO 
overcome them. 

**The recess will be employed in 
procuring novelties for the ensuing 
season, as well as embellishing the in- 
terior of the theatre, and making such 
alterations as shall be thought condn. 
cive to the general eomfprt end aocona- 
dation of the public. t 

“ To the thanks of the proprietors. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the performers 
beg to add their's, hnd with the snnar- 
addition of the g^ful acknowledge- 
meiitaof your hmnble servtat, until the 
first of Ootobor, we ntost respectfully 
bid you farewell.*’ 


The pri^nt seMon has certainlmprov- 

petous season, but for one very ^ edanadj^oewtostrorthepro^^ 4 
from disastrous, considering the dittn ' of tWi'ibcmiM4 dud. am are biimv to 





^ Th4 iMma* [Jutilillr 


6#(l the above addmn that,aUhoQflfh 

Aey nay have left the field with some 
loSi^ they are net diit^irltedf and are 
detehained to mate adequate prejMra- 
lion fbr the next campaign. ^ hfipe 
they will not for^t the o|d ada^, 
/<ia erf of a6 hosfe doceri* Let thehi 
liot only embellibh the inteiior, and 
provide new materieli but conpentrate 
all the talent they can procure, and 
call it into action as much as possible* 
Let no petty jealousies among per^ 
formers be allowed to obstmct the 
general pfpspeilty; and we hope that 
Mr. Charles Kemble will not suflhr his 
urbanity of manners and desire hf con- 
, ciliatioD, (which he may be anxious to 
exercise as a proprietor,) to neutralia^e 
thel^rtiOD of his more important afi» 
lies w a manager, which can never be 
properly fhlfllted if he suflhrs hisad- 
tbority to be relaxed and his tbeatrfcal 
throne divided wThe STARS of this 
theatre are nbw tunning their eccentric 
courses in various direetions, with the 
exception of Mr. C Kemble, who alone 
is enjoying that for which alt good 
men labour, the oUnm cum digmtaU^ 
Mr. Sfaeready has been playing at 
Birmlughaui 3 (his native place, we be- 
lieve.y Miss M Tree is delightfully 
warbling, in the Emerald Isle, to the 
fair daugliteis of Ciln. Miss Patou 
and Miss Chester are gathering fresh 
laurels at the Hay-mi^et; and that 
only living favourite Of Metpoinene, 
Miss F H* Kelly, has been playing 
With great Success at Liverpool, and 
is npw on her way to Scotland 00 a 
theatrical tour: d-pippor of this Ipdyj 
• d eontemporary ciitic says, that h she 
has thh misfortune to be troubled with 
a nnfijhcr of oflSciOUs fiiends, who ip* 
sinnafirthst her grea^ talents are^hept 
back iVoih envy; that the managers 
inive tieated her shamefully ; and that 
those who have done every thing for 
her ih the way of tuition, have deserted 
aud deci led her powers.** We havU no 
hesltatioq in saying, that We believe 
ibis Htatemeut to be sabstantially, if 
not literally correet. great tpleiHs 
have been kept back; the maifageri 


have hot treated her well ; and the 
tutor, who appears to be tliO god of this 
critic's idolati y, did desert her on a very 
trying occasion. If we are called upon 
to prove these assertions, m will do it 
mqSg fhlly, for we never advance any 
thing without having sufiScient proof; 
in the interim it will be sufficient per- 
haps to hint at a few circumstauLcs. 
**ThBt her great talents have been 
kept back," is sufficiently proved by 
her never being arllqwed to act any 
character but JuUet previous to her 
benefit, although a is well known she 
constantly requested it . The desei tiou 
of those who tutored her is proved by 
the insult cast upon her when she went 
to the rehearsal of Julian ; those, who 
tutored her, should on that occasion 
have protected her, for they weic 111 
possession of despotic power, and made 
use of it, (as despots too often do,) to 
disgrace a favourite hnd place an un- 
worthy rival in her place. We will 
leave this subject for the present ; if 
tve lead any more aspersions on Miss 
Kelly's friends, we will introduce our 
readcis into a gallery of ih^rical etc- 
rfosiYiVe/ one of which, by way of 
bon hottclle, we will treat our readers 
Wi^h to shew what officious friends the 
tutors of Mibb Kelly have ; surely her 
friends cannot be either so officiofis or 
so stupidly ftileoifie> The following 
passage Is extr||Bted from a late Bir- 
mingham pebllcvion, whether it was 
inserted with ^Or without authority wC 
leave to those who are leained in (he 
knowledge of internal evidence to de- 
^termine. 

Viryinius conducts hie child to the 
forum Here again the actoi (Mac- 
ready) surpassee himself; ITemfile af 
CoriotiiiniUf K$a» ai JUckurd s tb/o 
ffrandcwrpfihe one and the paemon of 
the other are bUnded to Jhrm one per- 
Ject mhole ; to tstohliek one. »vre spb- 
CIMESr OF *tM TMAGlt ART ! After 
this, let us not heir of ofiicioulii friends. 
Have our readers heard of the dedica- 
tion prefixed to Julian^ of which, it is 
reported, the reputed author ia heartily 
ashamed’" 


THEATRE. 


Wr have visited this delightful lUflo 
Theatre several times during the post 
jgionlh, and the prophecy wc made 111 
Our last Dumber wo find completely 
,* ^iverlfied* WeforetoW that this Theatre 
i .TfiRmld Mmve U veiy atn active place of 
this season. The bouse Is 

IS to airi 



, or rather comic 
jtl iiki numerous au- 
itthy^s new coufedy is 


Kenny's neWv 

opera, for brp 

diences. Mr. Keid 
called Sttjeethearie otnd Wioeef and 
tolly^ maintaiastihe high repntatiou of 
that gentleman ; for aXthough It Is not 
Temarkabie for original eharaetdt^ it 
abounds in variety and interest, and 
Oko deneaesisiif la happily developeiil* 





The play is in three acts, and the fol. 
lowin;^ is a list of the characters and a 
sketch of the plot 

A dmiral Franklyn.,M r . Terry 


Charleg Mr. Viiiinj' 

Sandford Mr. Davis 

Biltff Lackaday ...Mr. Liston 

CurtU Mr. Williams " 

Eugenia Miss Chester 

Laura Madame Ve&trig 

Mr». Bell ..Mrs. C. Jones 

Susan Miss Love. 


Admiral Franklyn has determined 
on marrying his son Charles to hia; 
niece L^ura; the latter, however, on* 
his travels, has become enamoured of 
Eugenia^ the daughter of Mr, MeV 
hourncy an early friend of the Admiral^ 
but with whom, in the impetuosity of 
his youth, he had quarrelled. Laura^ 
on her part, has also proved unfaithful, 
and yielded her heart to the addresses 
of Sandford* Charles with his wife 
lands at Southampton ; the Admiral, 
who is kn'invalid, is lodging there at 
an hotel, during the completion of a 
villa which he is building. There Eu- 
genia is introduced as a chambermaid, 
and as the landlady’s niece, and in this 
character steals on the Admiral's affec- 
tions. He is still resolute, however, 
for marrying the two cousins, who on 
their part are in the greatest fear of 
making each other miseralMe^ A scene 
of explanation ensues between them, 
which ends to their mutual satisfaction, 
and they, part in such tokens of joy at 
discovering their mutual release, as to 
leave an equivocal impression on the 
minds of Sandford ahd Eugenia, and set 
them ilia ferment of jealousy. The meet- 
ing of Charles and his wife is at length 
detected by the Admiral, whoinsistson 
Mrs. Bell sending away her niece, and 
aecuring the repose of his family. A 
critical scene follows between Eugenia 
and the Admiral, during which bis 
feelings are strongly wrought, upon, 
A disclosure of the troth is^fliOfi mader— 
the truants are forgiven«-Md all par- 
ties mutually reconciled. There ' is a 
comiclEpisodc, depicting the loves and 
sorrows of Billy Lach^a-day, a senti- 
mental waiter and a young Foundling, 
who is perplexed between faia two 
sweets hearts, and discovers a father he 
has been long' yearning to find in an. 
old servant of 


The performers in general aequit 
themselves With gre|.t credit, and re- 
ceive deserved appleHisei^ut of all the 
personages included intvfs sketch, the 
most ludicrous is Billy Lock^a-day^ 

\ whose utterance pf plaintive sentiments 
in cockney English keeps up the laugh 
whenever he appears^ Liston’s power of 
countenance, is well known, and per- 
.ha)>s it never was more successfully 
exerted. Terry, -in the old Admiral^ 
is truly excellent also; and though 
not equal in comic power to Listooy 
be sustains his character witU^^great 
ability. Vining, in the character of 
. f Charles, supports bis rising reputation, ' 
^ and we think he will prove a great ac- 
quisition to the London Theatres iu 
. genteel comedy. Madame Vestris, wwV 
were happy to see in a character suited 
to her sex, and our distant readers 
will be, perhaps, surprised to hear that 
she now appears in petticoats ; this is 
almost a novelty. This charming ac.» 
tress,' who, for acting, and singing con- 
joined, has no competitor, except at 
the Italian opera, has been too often 
degraded by being obliged to act in 
male attire, as disgusting to true taste 
as It is derogatory to her high talents. 
In Sweethearts and Wives she ap- 
pears ill a female character, and dis- 
plays her elegance in di'ess, her per- 
sonal attractions, her vocal qiowers, 
and her arch vivacious acting, so as to 
make new conquests and confirm' the 
old. Although we have not room to 
mention all the performers in this play, 
(for they all supported their characters 
with supcess) we cannot omit to men- 
tion Miss Chester, for we have praised 
her repeatedly, and feel a conscientious 
pleasure in finding that she confirpss 
our approbation by repeatedly desck4- 
ing k. V)^e know not which to admire < 
most, her acting or her person, our 
heart incljineB to the one and our head 
to the other j fascinating and beautVfi^^i 
as her person is, her acting is, if pos^ 
sible, more attractive j for she is cer- 
tainly the most charming actress of 
the day in sprightly and vivacious 
comedy. The musick is very creditable 
to the united talents of Messrs. Whita- 
ker, Nathan, T. Cooke, and Perry. 
All the lovers of genteel comedy, of 
excellent acting, and of g^od musiok 
would do well to pay their earliest 
devoirs to SioselAedrff and Wives » 


BNOLISH OPERA HOUSE* 

Tflis theatrefkfier having bpen eon- 2nd inst. Gas lamps round the boxes 
iiderablv' beantified and impjroved, bkve been sal^ituted; ler elegant out- 
opened foir tbe summer season on the glass o!tianfietiiersi:^l|te eolumns have 
Mur,Mieg*JulytlS23t ' , - . M 



TkeDroMi 


m 




. b«eii re-BfUt id barnished i^old; the 
DeatDybothio the pit and bozea^haTe 
been euabioned^ the upper and lower 
clrclea have WiJen covered with a rich 
aoroll ornament in barulahed (told, and , 
the 6rat dfrcle of boxes is huog.with a 
rich g^reen velvet and. gold drapery, 
forming a canopy over the dress boxes : 
perhaps the drapery' over ihh dress 
circle is too formal, and is the least 
elegant of .the numerous jm|iiroveinents% 

' A new ionic portico is eopstmeting for 
the front in the Strand ; and the saloon 
is fitted up in a very unique manner 
with trellis work of wood resembling a 
labyrinth. We are pleased to see that 
these altetations are mneh approved 
by the public. 

As it is impossible for us ^ allot 
. shfiScient space to" contain aii acboupt 
of all that has passed at this theatre 
since its opening, we must eondne our 
attention to some of the most prominent 
features, particularly the new 
formers whom the taste and liberality 
of the proprietors have introduced to a 
London audience. * 

Miss Louisa Dance has niade her 
debut on these boards, in the character 
ot •^ttsantia, in the Marriage of Figato, 
This young lady possesses no inconsi- 
ddraBle powers of voice and science^ 
and a grace of deportment and intelli- 
Seoce of manner, which might recom- 
mend inferior capabilities to favourable 
notice. The compass of her voice is 
not Burprisiug, but it has been well 
''cultivated, and its tones are uniformly 
mellow and pleasing. Miss Amelia 
Kelly, who has been performipg at the 
Southampton theatre, appealed ib!r the 
first time in London in the character of 
Kirptaio, in the musical piece of Pdul 
tmd ^frginia. Miss A. Keily'Hperson is 
prepossessing, and her manner^raceful 
and unassuming. Her voice, ihoagh 


not powerful. Is not deficient in aweet- 
nesa. 

" Mr. W. Chapman, from the Brighton 
theatre, is a great acquisition to this 
company. We saw his performance of 
Cracky in the Tumpikit0aiey with very 
' great pleasure. He possesses consider- 
able comic powers both Ds an actor and a 
singer, and though bis imitation of that 
great comic model, Mupden, is suffi- 
ciently obvious, it is executed with a 
spirit which must rescue it from the 
charge of servility. He sang The Mail 
Coach with great humour. Mr. Rayner 
is also a new performer at this theatre, 
.and evinces very great talents. This 
gentleman, who played for some nights 
at Drury-lane during the last season, 
acquitted himself in a very creditable 
manner, and evinced talent which, if 
properly cultivated, is likely to prove 
, an acquisition to the theatre. He is evi- 
dently in possession of a rich fund of 
comic humour, and, If he trusts to the 
power of his own genlds, will undoubt- 
edly do well in- the profession he has 
chosen*— We are happy to see Mr. 
Watlacb again before a London' audi- 
ence $ and are glad to find that he has 
wholly recovered from the accident he 
met with in America.— We think him 
without, comparison the best melo-dra- 
matic aetpt on the stage ; he is there- 
fore highly attractive at this theatre. 

Bnt novt ' ve come to our most plea- 
sing doty, and iitough laet not least j 
we mean* the inimitable Miss Kelly. 
This admirable, actress bas been so Jong 
well known ^bat we need only say, that 
she is returned to us in uudiminished 
. excellence. Whenever she acts, she is 
the life and soul, of the evening, and 
wo conld pity the bead and heart of 
any one, who conld ever lire of her 
performhnees, though they were re- 
peated every evening. 


LIST OP PATENTS. 


13dwat-d OIlErensbiWi .of Msucheiter, Hat- 
manuhicturer; fbr a m^hod of dreiitintf and 
furnishing hats, by meapsof ceiiain Siaohinery 
aqdlmploinpntK to be used and applied fiuereto. 
Dated Mfty 27, 1823. 

Thomas Peol, of MancbciteVt Bsq.; for a ro- 
tary enjriue, for U>c purpoi« of eomnniiiilcating’ 
..jpotion by means of steam or other gaaeoUt 
Vlwdia. Dated May 27, 1823. 

Stephen Wilson, of Streatbaro, Safrey, Esq. ; 
for certain Improvements ■ in po^binery for 
weaving' and winding, communieatod to him 
h? oertun foreigners residlug abroad. Dated 
Ma>3l,1823. 

A ' Jofap Rffis, of St. Clement Danes, Middlesex, 
and Silver-street, ^ndon, and Harman Wit- 
jliam Fainnan, of ^ Silver-street, London, mer- 
, V^nta; fot-^ftaln itnprbvemdnts in rendering 
'Mhdn hneit, fisx, shn^fa, and tiVrtiChi other 


articles w«w-proof. Communicated to them 
hv a certain foreigner residing'abroad* Dated 
May31,18Ei. 

Richard Radnhll. of Leek, Stalfordshlre,6ilk* 
manufactui*er ; for certain improvements in 
dyeing. Dated Jane 3, 1823. 

^omaa Atterwood, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire, Bailor ; for certain improvements In the 
mahing c^Sln of Mllnders for the printing of 
cotton, emltOi, andf other krticles. Communi- 
cated to him hVj^a person residing abroad. 
Dated June 3, 1893. 

. Thomas MlUi, of Dndbridge, near Stroud^ 
Oloucesterll^, Cloth-dresser ; for certain Im- 
provements dU Umohines for. sheaiing or cr<M>- 
p^g' woidlen cldtb#. Comn^nientedto by 
certain foreigners residing abronijl.^ Dated 
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BJJRTHS. 


SONS. 

Lady Goro Ouwlry, in Bruton-atrect Lddy of UouMnint'CoI, Bourobler, In Wlm- 

Lady of Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor pole street 

Lady Montreson, at Torry-hill, Kent Lmjt bf Captain Cnnliffe Owen« at Laneane 

Countess Uowej at Oonsall, Leicettershire Lady of W. FflderiOsq. Deputy Commiuary to 

Lady of Sir Janiea Montgomery, M,P. £dia- tbe Forres 
burgh * Lady of Sir 8. Stuart, bail, at Fafobam 

Lady F. Lcveson Gower, of twins, 4n Albemarle Dorset 
street 


DAUOHTEAB. 


Lady of Lieut i>Col. Sir T. Noel Hill, In Cum- Lady of W* W. Beeelier, esq. M.P. at Bally- 
berlaiid-street giblin 

Lady of Thomas Pares, jun. esq. M.P. at Hack- Lady Harriet Hoste, at Hamble House, Hants 

ney , Lady of Sir Thomas Paiquhar, at Ruchanipton 

Lady of the Hon. Edward Cust, M.P. Lady of Major George Gun Munro, at Poynts- 

Lady ol Idcutenant-Col. Monier Williams, at field-house. North Britain 
Bi ightdii Lady of the Rev. Thomas Gerrurd Andrews 

^Ladyot Lieutenant Adwell Taylor, of the 38th Lady Of Lieutenant-Colonel Forsteen, ot 12tU 
Foot Regiment 

Lady of Captain Charles Rowley, of the 56th Lady Mary Stanley, at Geneva. 

Foot 


MARRIAGES. 


Booth, Captain, of the 15th King’s Hussars, to 
Webb, Miss Elisabeth M. of Ham CoiUmen 
Burton, Cimtain James Ryder, son of thojate 
Bishop 01 Killala, to 

Roche, Hon. Mrs. sister to the present Lord 
Duusany 

Bailey, J, A. esq. of tho Foot, to 
Sanford, Miss Anne, of Nutfleld 
Conder, Joseph, esq. of the Pipe OlSiee, Somer- 
set-place, to 

Panton, Miss Emily, daughter, of J, F. Pan* 
ton, of the same Ofiice 

Chilton. George, esq. of the Inner Temple, to 
Poore, Miss, eldest sister of Sir Edward 
Poore, hayt. 

Collins, Charles, esq. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to 

('reaghe. Miss Anna Matilda, cousin to the 
Bari of Rosse 

Delaoour, Charles, esq. of Burton Cresdent, to 
Nicholas, Miss Caroline Cecilia, daughter of 
Dr. Nicholas, of Baling 
Fitzgerald, J. J). esq. Deputy Assistant Com- 
missary General to the Fdrecs, to 
Fuller, Miss Mary Ann, daughter of t^e late 
R. Fuller, esq of York-streot 
Graham, Lieut. Josepti, of the Bengal Esta- 
blishment, to 

lliggin, Miss Sarah, of London-field 
Hill, George Gosset, esq. of Qower-street, to 
Anderson, Miss IsabeUa, of Glhdswood 
Holrovd, Thomas, esq. fourth son 'of Mr justice 
llolroyd, to 

Morgan, Miss Sarah, of Oower-street 
Jariett, John, esq. of Marelands, Hants, to 
Waller. Miss A. E. daughter of Sir Watbao 
Waller 

Kennedy, Captain W. Assistant Military Audi- 
tor General at Calcutta, to 
Blair, MissC. second daughter of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Robert Blair 

Lindsay, Capt.G. % of the 78th foot, to 
Bull, Miss U. A. daughter of Lieut-Col. Ball, 
of the Horse Artillery ^ , 

X^empriere, Rev. Dr. Rectorof Meath and New- 
ton Petroek, to 

ColHngprood, Miss Anne, cousl^ to Lord Col- 
Ungwood 

Lasoelles, Hoo. W<,H. Mcond son of Ute Bari of 
Harewood,to 

, Tbynne, Lady LoiUsa, daughter of ibe Maiq. 

*f Ralk 


Macdonald, Alexander W. R. nephew of Lord 
Macdonald , to 

Bayard, Miss daughter, of the late Col. Bavard 
Montgomerie. Thomas Molyneux, esq.ofOai- 
boloisham, Norfolk, to 

Hobarts, Miss Marianne, late of Lower Oroi- 
venor-street ' 

Michel, Rev. R. Bnacken, fbUowof Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, to 

Campbell. Miss H. II of Bedford-square 
Morrison, Captain J. H. of the Roval Navy, to' 
Smith, Miss Louisa Adams, of Upper Berke- 
ley-street 

Mackiiinon, Colonel, at St, Qeorgo’f, Hanover* 
square, to 

Dent, Miss A. J. eldest daughter of John 
Dent, esq. M P. 

Nkbet,Josiah,esq. of tbe Madras Civil Service, 
to 

Marjorlbanks, Miss R. Second daughter of Sir 
John Marjuribaiiks, bait. 

Pi'inco, John, esq. of Cheltenham, to 
MilHugtpn, Ml'* Mary Atm, of GuilforrUstreet 
Pedder, John Lewis esq. of the Middle 'Pemple, 
to 

Everitt. Miss, only daughter of the late Col. 
Everitt 

Farlby, Major Brook Bridges, of tho 
Army, to 

Plumb, Miss Maria, at Speldhurst, Kent 
Price, Robert, esq. M.P. for tbe county of Here- 
ford, to 

Price, Miss M. A. B. daughter of the lata 
Prebendary of Durham 

Ritchie, Thomas, esq. Member for the county of 
Annapolis, N ova Scotia, to 
Best, Miss Elisabeth, second daughter of the 
late G. Best, of Perthshore 
Richanls, Goddard Hewitson, esq, of Grange, 
Woxfoid. to 

Moore, Miss P. A, nClee to tiord Brandon 
Shai^ James, esq. of the Beh|Al Bstablishmont, 
at Calcutta, to 

Andrewq^Miss Marian, late of Richmond 
Stock, George Edward, esq. of Poplar, to 
Iniies.Miac Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
IniiCB ' 


Wood, Col. W.Churston Ferrers. Devonshire, tfl 
nIv' daughter of Capt, Dix, of tbi 

Navy,tc 

WllMCu MkSI Sarah, m Sf MlcIjinlinvarK^MiMtM 
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DEATHS. 


Arbouim ,Mr§. Brunswick-square— Augten, 
Mrt. Mary/ Government House, Gosport ■ 
Adams, Mrs. East Grinstead-'Andersop, Mrs. 
Mary, Fenchurch-street— Askew; Mrs. Palllns- 
l>ui*tt, JJorth iimberland. 

" Bowen, Admiral, Shrewsbury— Brown, Mrs. 
Elisa, Hastings, 48— Briscoe, Aobert, esq. Lay- 
tonstone, 64— Bayley, Mrs. Susanna. Bromp- ’ 
ton. Middlesex. 26— Blossett. Seijeant, Bengal 
—Brewer, Charles, Kent-rowMO-iJloyce, Wil- 
liam, esq. Hammersmith, 60— Barry, Mr.Henry, . 

J mrserof the London East Indiaman, 26 — Bay- 
ey,Mrs;Franees Charlotte, Bryanstone square, 
21— Bonghey, Sir J. F. bart. M.P. for the county 
of Stafford. 38— Brooke, Henry O. €Hfton, 24— 
Bent.^r. Patemoster-row, 76— Beatty, Lieut.- 
Col. J. W. Windsor— Butler, Rev. Weeden. sen. 
Greenhill, near Harrow, 81 — Bernal, Mrs, Ann 
Elizabeth.Bryanslonc-square— Bowen, Admiral 
George, Shrewsbury — Bell, Mr. Matthew,' 
Greenwich, 86— Bidwell, SheKoi'd, esq. Thet* 
fi)rd,7<)^Brownlow, Lady Mary, Armagh. 

Crosby, Mr. Gosberton— ClaH, Mr.KtchoIas, 
Paris— Crltehctt, Mrs. Sarah, Chadtun Kings, < 
Gloucestershire— Cutbush, T. H. esq. Ordnance 
Office— Carter, Mr. Howard, Union-street, Hill- 
street, 77. 

Bay. Stephen, esq. Kensington, 90— Duncer, 
Mrs. Kentish Town— Bent. Wiiliam.osq. Halla- 
tqn, Leicester, 56 — ^Beoy.l^fathaniel, esq. Bahia, 
Soutli America— Be Bniistanville, Mrs.Frances 
Susannali, Twickenham. 

Freer, Rev. R. Cumberland-street, Shore- 
-ditfeh, 65— Freeman, Charles, esq. Brook-street, 
^^Fisher, Mrs. Mary, Aldersgate-street— Fa- 
' Tell, Mr. James, Admiralty Clerk. 

Gibson, Charles, esq. Quermore Park-, Lanca- 
shire, 62 — Gordon, willian^, esq. Bevonshire- 
Btreet, Portlaud-place— Gilchrist, Octaviud Gra- 
ham, esq. Stamford, Lincolnshire^^db. 

Harrison, Rev.' John, Pi'eston — Henniker^ 
Mrs. Frances Amelia, CambrWge,r- Hutchins, 
Lieut.-Col. of the third Light, Dragoons, Rora- 
fbrd—Hallidayi George, eso, St. James's- street, 
31 — Horrocks, Mrs. Mary;TlUy-cbewan, Bum- 
hartonshire. 

Ireland, J. Alexander, esq. Half Mpon-stree.t 
—Jameson, J.e^. Dublin. 

Kinncrsley, Wm.' Shoplierd,^esq. et his 

seat in StaffordslUrO— Knox^Georgd Macleod, 
egqL on board the Catherine East indiaman— 
Kefr, Afro. Kugenia.Madras— Kilpin.Br. Kings- 
clew, Hint,. *. \ 


Xane, Wm. esq. Ironmonger-lane, 66 — Lee, 
Sinon. esq. Lyme-JleglB,Bwi<et— Lubbock, W. 
•sq. Lamas, Norfolk. 77— Lane, Mrs. Barbara, 
Orange, Leyton— Leslie, Mr. Alexander, Con- 
duit-street, Bond - street— Leigh, Mrs. Elizabeth , 
lOiutsford, Cheshire. 70 — Lawrence, Mr. G. E. 
■late ofVeatberstop^K-hulldings,Un1i»orn — Lewis, 
Mrs. Marianne, tAfichaers.place, Biooipton, 86 
—Lind, Sir Jhmes, K.G.B. Southampton. 

Mowbray, G. T. esq. Yapton-bouse, Sussex 
— Mathias, Andrew, esq. New Burllngton-str. 
'56 — Macqain, Abbe Ange Denis, Bermoridsey- 
street, Southwark, 67 — Moss, -James; esq York- 
streel^Gloucester.place— Monson, Hon. George 
Henry, York. 68 — Moiris, Mr. Samuel. Acle, 
Norfolk, 59— Murray, Mw. Isabena, Versailles, 
In France — Mdrgan, Rev. William, B.B. Green- 
wich— Miller, George James, E. N. Hlghgate — 
Murr.iy, Mrs. Elizabeth, Swansea. 

Nightengale, Captain G. HaNannah — ^Nassau, 
Mrs. Maria -Emilia, Devonshire street— Nut- 
ting, Mrs. Mary Ann, Putney-heath. 

Ogle, Mr. RoMrt, of the firm of Ogle, Duncan 
and Co. booksellers, London— Owen, Robert, 
a pauper of the parish of Ueu Eglwys, Arrgle- 
kea, O'Leary, Ednumd, esq. M.D. New- 
port, Isle of Wight, 39. ^ 

Parkhurst, John Geoiwyesq, Catesbymbbey, 
Nortiiamptonshire, 63— Plummer, James, Far- 
riugdem-within — Purling, Charles Geo. Upper 
WImpoic-atreet, 15 — Paterson, Thomas, esq, 
Baipfiton. 

Rolleston, Samuel, esq. Brighton, 80 — Ro- 
binson, Mrs. Eleanor, Stockliffe, Bedfordshire 
—Ramqs, Charles, esq. Penzance, 85. 

Shephard. John, esq,Brighton,67— St. Leger, 
Major-Gen. .the Hon. Arthur, Jermyn-stveet — 
Salisbury, ^e Marquis'of, at bis seat at Theo- 
bald’s, near Hatfield, Herts. 

Townsend, WlUlain, esq. Fulham, 62 — Tur- 
nout, Henry Edward, Somerset square, Port- 
man-square, Tl— Theobald, Mr. James, Ui$per 
Tooting, 66— Thoresby, Mrs. Queen Anne-st. 

Wallace’, Mrs. EUz., Carshalton — Wright, 
Mrs. Paddington-green, 81 — Williams, Mrsv 
Soplda' W. Chapel-street, South Audley-sti'cet 
— Whitehouse, Mr. John, Bedford, 1 06— Wilkin- 
son, Hugh. esq. Bath, 46 -r Walton, Mrs. Anne, 
Tnney-8treet,73— Waters, Mrs. Etterbeck, near 
Brussels. 

ircomaiis,ReT.R. Wblchford, fn the county 
of Warwick, 67. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoTTON.^After ■the exfenoiFe busi- 
neas lately done in bur. CoUda,, market, 
a more limited dematKl wag naturally 
expected •, the request last weelr^ how* 
ever, was rather considerable^ pyincU 
pally for home coneuniption) and specu- 
lators have coiitinued totakU, 
more sparingrly. The sales, amount to 
about 7100 bales, all in bot^d, via.— 
SfOOO Surats middling to-good b|d« o 7icf; 
-S500 Beugals fair 6«{. a j greod I'alr 
very g^ood DT aid. a Tid.; 800 
'Madfw gM fair OJd. a ^d , ; and 7id. 

. "Ibr Abe i ,300. Boweds fair to good fair 
a Pfemams %ir to good . 


fair a 13d. ^ good 100 

Detteraras \^\d, a l^fd. fair to good 
fair. 

$uiBaR.— There was a fair supply of 
raw sugars oo show Ust week, and 
considemble business effected j good 
sugars^ Uiaintfidaed former prices, but 
the itife^ dbiieriptions went U, per 
cwt. lowers public sales were 
brought forwm after Tuesdays 150 
casks, Bafhadoes sugai^ sold, about for*^ 
mer rates,. b7r. 6d. for low. middling, 
to 68#. for One destfriptloiis j Bia-casks 
Grenada, good strong 001601*]$^ quality, 
sold to the grocers 55«. a Od. 



LIST OF BANKRUPT AND DIVIDENDS, 


1'B.OII SATURDAY, JUNE 21, TO SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1823. 

^ Extracted from the JLondpn Gazette, 

N.B. All the Meetings are at the Cotcrf of CommUiionere^ Basinghall-etveetf 
unless otherwise exprcTssed. The Attornies' Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKAVPTCIJSS SUPERSEDED. 

R. Conftitt and R. Lee, of Kingaton-upon-Rull, B. Turner, Stock-Exchange, Capel-eourt, etoek- 

lately of Sculcoates, merchants. broker. 

V. Naish.of Tiverton, Somerset, clothier. T. James, Chepstow, grocer. 

T. Sykes, Bath-Easton, Semersetshire, clothier. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

(• 

J. Rowley, Btourport, Worcestershire, timber- R. Pettit, College-hill, packer, from May 27 to 
merchant, from July 1 to August 19. July 15. 

J. Buck, Goldainlth's-row, Hackney-road, car- D. Miln(>a, Halifax, grocer, from July 15 to 
penter, from July 1 5 to July 20. . J uly 20. 


BANKRUPTS. 


' Armknd, C. P. and A. Solari, Battersea, vitriol- 
man ufacturerH. (Brooking, Lombard-street. 
Bristow, J. Bristol, ironmonger. (Clowes, 
Orme.'and Co. 

Bunker, T. l)e()tford, Kent, timber-merchant. 

(Jones, Brunswick-square, 

Butler, J. Whitchurch, Shronshire, innkeeper. 
(Blackstock andBunce, King’s Bench-walk. 
Temple. 

Beaumopt, J. Wheathouse, Yoiksbire, mer- 
chant (Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chan- 
cery-lane. % ^ 

Baker, W. Walcot, Somersetshire, carpenter. 

(Makinson, Middle Temple. 

Carter, S. of Stratford, Essex, cheesemonger. 

(Mr, Argill, Wtiitechapd-road. 

Chadley, 11. Jermyn-strect. St James’s, uphol- 
sterer. (Dent. Castle-street, Uolborn. 

Crabb, W. TelUsford, Somersetshire, fuller. 

(Dax, Son, and Meredith, Gulldford-strect. 
Claney, J. York, tailor. (Mr. Walker. New-liiii. 
Crutchley, H. Warwick, linen-praper. (Herts- 
let, Northumberland-street, Strand. 
Crowther.W. L. Oreen-st, Grosveuor-square, 
mlllfner. (Lester, New-court, Crutched-triai'B. 
Coles, S. Exeter, Innkdeper. (Pearson, Pump- 
court, Temple. 

Daniels, Pr^scottstreet, Goodman’s-fields, 
diamond-merdhant (Isaacs, Mansell-street, 
Ooodman^s-flelde. < ^ 

Dicas, J. Holywell, Flint, corn-dealer. (Messrs. 
Clarke, Rfehards, and Metcalf, Cliancery- 
lane. 

Dobson, W. Gateshead, Durham, chymist. (Oa<^ 
ker, Nicholas-lane. 

Dodds, R. Bigb-street, Southwark, linen-dra- 
' per. (Lester, New-court, Crutched-friars. ’ 
Emsly, w. Pudsey, Yorkshire, clothier. (Lam- 
bert, Gray's-inn-sqoare. 

East, W. Newbury, coal-merchant (Aldridge 
and Smith, Llneoln’s-lnn. \ 

, Forbes, W. Gateshead, Durham, nurseryman. 

(Robinson and Son, Sssex-street 
Q]attdfieId,J. Strand, 'wine-merchant (Hodg- 
son and Burton, Salisbury-street, Strand. 
jGee, Sj^CambridgetUnmaa. (Nelson, Bamard's- 
\ , fan, Holbom. 

Gaisford, R.. Bristol, baker. (Hartley, New 
BrUdgC-street, Bladkfriars. ^ 

Ooown; J.vChiswcIl street, victualler. (RIeTes, 
JBiy-jphee»HolboiM, ‘ 


Hvams, J. Coventry-street, Hay-market, jewel- 
ler. (Spyer, Bartholoinew-lane. 
llarkness.J. Chapel-place. Long-lane, Sonth- 
‘wark.timber-inerchaut (Stephens and Wood, 
St 'Fhomas Apostlp. 

Hastings, B. Lower Smith-street, Northampton- 
square, milkman. (Stevens and Wood, Little 
St. .Thomas Apostle. 

Jones,. J. Brecon, maltster, (Stevenson and 
Bickncll, Lincoln's-inn. 

. Illingworth, .J. and Knowles, J. Leeds, mer- 
chants. (Battye, Castle-street. Holborn. 
James, W. West Bromtvich, .9 taifordshire, coal- 
master. (Alexander, Cary-street, Chancery- 
> lane. 

King,J. j[ pswich, ironmonger. (Bromley, Gray's- 
. Inn-square. 

Kentpn, J. Stow-on-the-Wold, Glocestersbiro, 
draper. (Priti;hard, Earl-street, Biackfriare. 
Kalnes, H. ManstonepDorsetshire.cattle-dealer. 

(Home, Frampton, and Loftus, New-inn. 
Kirby, T. of Beihnal-green-rood, draper. (Ar- 
den;Cligbrd’8-inn. 

Lancaster, J. j un.,Bethnal-green>rQad,butelkC3r. 

(Norton, Old Broad-street 
Lucas, B, Bhepherd’s-market, milkman. (Ste- 
vens and Wood, Little St Thomas Apoirae. 

M Turk.B.Kingstou-upon-Hull, grocer. (Tav- 
IpL Clemeot’s-inn. 

Ifmimer, W. Ijlanehester, joiner. (Adlington 
and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Martyn, B. Tauntbn, druggist (Norton and 
Chaplin, Gray's-inn-square. 

MCAlUs, J. Liverpool, tailor. (Adlington, Gre- 
, gory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Mporhoiise, J. Nab-in-Kiistworlh, Yorlcshire. 
' clothier. (Battye, Cbaneery-htne. 

Mbwe, H. M* Loagbborqugh, Leicestershire, 
eoach-proprletor., (Norton and Williamsbn. 
Gray’s-inn-square. 

Mnnton, J. Highgi^,' com chandler. (Watson 
Falcon-atreet. Aldersgate-st 
Nettleton, JT Slpane-aqaare, Chelhea, ironmon- 
ger. (Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman- 
street 

Nicholls, E, John'a-mewi, Bedford-row, cow- 
keeper. (Norton, Wbitecross-street. 

Newlan. J. Bexlcy-heath. Kent, iinkeOpet 
(Cook^, Naesau-Mreet, 6obo. ^ 

*!• Somersetshire, fuller. 

1.Al!|wy,N«w Bridge-street, Blackhriars. 
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DUiukndt, 


tJjjUT, 


O’Br^, C. Holtiani-IiIU, tailor. (Cook* ana 

, V 'Haaw, Olement'i-inn New Chambets. 

Owen, WoIsUiigtoUk stage^iiiafter. (Denton iiid 
^.Barker, Ony'fl-lnn-equare. ' , 

ini'rdie,J* Siee-lanc, mer<ihant* (Kearseyand 
S'pnrr, LoUibury. 

Pearse, W* C. Braintree, Essex, groeer. (Amory 
«ad eolfii,Thropmorton-8trect 

Phillips, W. Bristol, linen-draper. (Clabnn, 
-Marlt-lane. 

Phelps, T. sen., Jewin-street, Cripplegatc, sil. 
veramilh. (Russcii, Crown-coUrt,'Alder9gate- 
atrect* 

Hawley. J.New-street, Covent-garden, boot and 
shoemaker. (Jiennett, Tokenhouse-yard. 

Robinson, T. New Malton, Yorhthjire, spirit- 
merchant. ( Stockton, New Mhlton. 

Read, J. and Jacob, J. Lo.TQt*lane, cloth- workers. 
(Bennett, 'l?okeiihouBe-yard. 

Reynolds, T. Westbury, Wiltshire, clothier, 
(uiuney, Chancery-lane. 

Roberts, C. AldcriAaston, Berkshire, maltster. 
(Ford, Great Queen-st., Dincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Stilbom, J. sen., Bishop-Wiltirn, Yorkshire, but- 
cher. (Eyre and Coverdale, Gray’s-lnn-sq. 

Smith, J. Camomile-street, tailor and draper. 
(A. Duncan, New-lnn, Strand. 

Smith, W. T. £. Keiiton-street, Brunswick- 


^uare, carpenter. (Sbirreff, SallahOTy-stroet, 

SySf «» T, Bath-Eaaton, Somersetshtre, clothier, 
(Nind and CotteHll, Throgmortop-street. 

Stevens, R. Goswell-street, saddler. (Hughes, 
Cllflbrd's-inn. 

Stephens, J. Harrington Poxteth-park, Lanca- 
shlw, jidner. .(Blackstock ana Runce, Tem- 
ple. 

Tliorpe, M. Worksop, Nottinghani, maltster. 
(Messrs. Hall and Brownley, New Boswell- 
eourti 

Tiibaudlno, C. J, Cleveland-street, Mile-end; 
silk-dyer. *(Webster and Son, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. . 

Welchman, H. Long-acre,linen-draper. (Sweet, 
Stokes, and Carr, Basinghall-street. 

Welton, N. Rredfield* Sutfplk, horse-dealer; 
(Pearson and Lawrence, Ipswich. 

Wood, T. Lane-end, Staffordshire, currier. 
(Clowes, Orme, and Wedlake, Temple. 

Wilson, T. Carlisle, coach-master. (Birkett, 
Cloak-lane. 

Welcker, M. and J. F. Leicester-square, tailors. 
(Hiisscn, Crown-court. Aldersgate-street 

Widger, A. Bucksfastlelgh, Devonshire, wool- 
len-manufacturer. (Knight and Fyson, Ba- 
singhall-street. • 


DIVIDENDS. 


Agg. T. Water-lane, printer, July 10. 

Agar, M. late of Walorobk, oilman, July 20. 
Amos, J. and C. Sntherland, St. Helen s-plaee, 
gierchants, July 20. 

Ambrose, B. Ring-street, warehouseman, July 

20 . 

Barrow, R. and T. Barrow, Liverpool, Sour- 
merchants. July 29. 

Bell.O. Brampton, Cumberland', grocer, July 29. 
Barber, M. S. Sandys, and A. White, late of 
Liverpool, merchants. July 2H. 

Brennand, T. Bread-street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman, July 26. 

Bdddy, W. Hillingdon, Middlesex, fanqer, July 
29. 

Brotherton, J. and W. Liverpool, tailors, Aug. 1. 
Bragge, W. A. Rotberhithe-wall, shipwright, 
July 29. 

Bedford, J.r Fen Drayton, Cambridge, dealer, 
’^July29. 

Bell, G. Bcrwfck-npon-Tweod, eooper. 

Brown, J. late of Fleet-market, grt)cer. 

Brown, J; Holywell, Flint, druggist, Aug. 8. 
Blane, T. Walbrook, merchant, Aug. 9. 
fiardsley, J. juo. Manchestei^ cotton-sptniier, 
Aug. 13. 

Butlin.T, Baker-street, St. Mary-le<.boae, apo- 
thecary, Aug. 9. 

Brunggenkate.G. A. T. Little Eastcheap, roer- ' 
eham. V , 

Brown, O. Broad-street, J^&iiies*s« nptol- 

stercr. ^ 

Banton , W. Northw1eb,€he8tdrej^cer, Aug. 8. 
Browning, J. and R. A. Belvidere-wharfjSurroy, 
timber-merchants, Aug. 2. 

Brown, G. Broad-street,. Str 4em««’s,nnk|iol- 
sterer, Julyi9. , ,t 

Bowman, H. Kt. John-street, Clorkenwell, ha- 
berdasher, Aug. 2. 

Cattell, W. Cotion-end, near Wlowiek, eorn- 
dealer, July2d. 

Clleghorn, W. late of Ratcliff Highway, oheese- 
moiiger,July 26. 

Cook,W. Wouldham.Kent, corn-dealer, July 26. 

and Willson, Langbourn ChamberSr 
, " Fenchurch-street, coal-factors, July 23* 
Cesser, ,W. Millbank-street, Westminster, tim- 
‘ : ber-menchant, July 22. 

Ca y , T* Chorley, Lancashire, ironmonger, July 

' Cldttienlhiit J* N^i^rt, Monmouthshire, shop- 

Jim. Idverpool, merelumt, J uly 22. . 


Carnes, W.Canal-row, Bermondsey, rope-maker, 
Aug. 9. 

Gumming, A. J. High-street, Southwark, cheese*- 
monger, July 19. 

Clarke, D. T. Oerracd-street, Soho, laeeman» 
July 22. 

Culverhouse, C. Walcot, Bomersetsfaire^ flour-^ 
factor, July 16. 

Colson, W. Plymouth, grocer. 

Childs. W. Whitman, victualler, Ang. 2. . 

Clough, Rev. R. late of Bathafarn-park, R. D. 
Clough, late of Olpnywem, D. Mason, late of 
Astrad-uchaf,and the Rrv, J. L. Jones, late of 
Plas Madoc, DonbSghshirts bankers, Aug. 14, 

Draper, R J. Fleet-market, earthemwart-man, 
July 26, 

Dipper, f; Worcester, silk-mercer, July 28. 

Dickie, W. Little St. Thomas the Apostle, mer- 

J. chant, July. 22. 

Djekpgi^ J. Aldersgate-street, leather-seller, 

Dalmaine, O. Chandos-street, Covent-garden^- 
embroiderer, Aug. 9. 

Dowley,J. Willow-street, Bankside, com-mer- 
ebaut, AUg. 12. 

Dunn, R. Braunston,Northamptonshire,dealer, 
July 25. ' 

Dunkln, 0. Shad-TbansM^Horsleydo wn,Iighter- 
tnan,. Aug. 6. 

De Roure, J, P. and J. Hambrosk,; Angel-street, 
merchants. 

Davies, B. phanseeryteo* Yktualler, Aug. 2. 

Drury, J. Bnailh,' Yorkshire, eoal-merchant» 
Aug. 11. 

Davies, W;. Sudbuty, haberdasher, Aug. 4. 

Edwards. T. Oerrard-street, Soho, woollcn-dra* 


and J: Hales Owen, Woreester- 
shire, ironmongers, Aug. 11 . 

Slain, T.W. Bradford, Wil tshire, clothier, J uly 4. 

Evans, J.k J. Jones, and W. Davies, late of 
Aberystwtth, Cardiganshire, bankers, J uly 30. 

Elliot, J. Famham* common-brewer, July 23.. 

Fothergill.W. Ultd of^Cannon-ttreef-road, St, 
George's in the ship-owner, July 19. 

' Forbes, W. and G. Lente Liverpool, merchants, 
JulySl. np. 

Flack, R. Shepherd-street, Oxford-street, ea- 
binet-ihaker, Jtalyid. 

Freer, T. Leicester, Ironmonger, July 12- • 

. Forster, J. H. and C, Dobsoir^ Norwich, manu- 

Ota)!SuS?n^OB, Sorrey I lineB-ds«per, 
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Gibson, T.jiin. and J, Eaves, Liverpool, ship, 
bread bakers, July 2S. 

Garton, J. Myton, Kingston-upon-llnll, lighter. 
man, July 29. 

Garland, M'., M. Magnus, and B. Benjamin, late 

^ >'\i Bunhill-row, merchants, July 29. 

G.hy, C. Upper Montague-street, St. Mary-le. 
bone, horse>dealer, July 26. 

Gibson. W. and F. Fomm, Trinity«square,com. 
factors, July 22. 

Gooch, W. Harlow. Essex, wine-merchaut. 
July 19. 

Graham, R. Shorter’s-court, Throgmorton-str. 
stock-broker, Aug. 16. 

Good, P P. Clapton, hisurance-brokcr, Aug. 2. 

Gregg, T. R and W. Phene, jun. Watling-street, 
wholesale confectioners, July 12. 

Hillary, J. P. Little Tower street, wine-mer- 
chant, J uly 26. 

Hillier, W. Winchester, brewer, Aug. 6. 

Hamper, H. Cheltenham, hosier. July 25. 

Houghton, H. King's Arms-yard, Coleman-str. 
merchant. July 22. 

Haile, M. Cheltenham, hotel-kec-per, July 31. 

Hayley, T. Long-acre, fringe-manufacturer, 
Aug. 9, 

llaffner, M. Cannon-street, St. George's, car- 
penter, Julv 19. 

Humphreys, j. King’s Arms-yard, Colemau-st. 
merchant, July 22. 

Holman. W. Totues, Devonshire, ironmouger. 
July 31. 

Hudson, W. late of Havil-street, Camberwell, 
bricklayer, July 29. 

Hartley, S. and W. Hartley, Tadcaster, York- 
shire, common-brewer. Aug. 11. 

Holt. M. Stoke, Coventry, watch-maker. 

Uardwidge, J. Wellington, Somersetshire, dra- 
per, July 23. 

Henesey, R. White Cross-street, St. Luke's, 
timber-merchant. July 26. 

Iloulbrooke, T. High Holbom. linen-draper, 
July 29. 

Henzell, E. W. late of White Lion-wharf, Upper 
Thames-street, corn-dealer, July 29. 

Hollis, J. Goswell-street-road, stone-mason. 

Henderson, J. Tuiibridge-place, St. Panoras, 
merchant, July 15. 

Hardy, W. Manchester, drysalter, Aug 5. 

Hemming, % Birmingham, baker, Aug. 6. 

Hart, S. G. Harwich, merchant. 

1 vatts, J. Basing-laiie, wine-merchant, Aug. 9. 

Jammison, J. Little Queen-street, coachmaker, 
J uly 26. 

Jabet, R. Birmingham, bookseller, Aug. 9. 

Jones, H. P. Abergavenny, linen-draper, Aug. 

Jackson, J. Coventry, ribon-manufacturer, July 

22 . 

Keene, W. C. Mary-le-bone-street, farrier. 

Kirkland, J. and J. Badenoch, Coventry, ribon- 
manufacturers, July 19. 

Leech, J. and J. HinchcHffe, Cateaton-street, 
wholesale hosiers, July 26. ' 

Lee, J. Noble-street, jeweller, July 22. 

Leybuni, G. Blshopsgate-street, provision-mer- 
chant, July 26. 

Manning, J. Clement's-inn, money-broker, July 
26. i 

Moody, A. Long-lane, Bermondsey, tanner, 
July 22. 

Martindale, J. St. James’s-street, Westminster, 
wine-merchant, July 29. 

Mitchell, T. Bow, Middlesex, linen-draper, Aug. 
16. 

Miller, W. Rye, draper, Aug. 16, 

Maxwell, T. Salisbury, linen-draper, Aug. 9. 

M’Alpine, W. and A.Young.Charing-cross, and 
J. Barr and W. Maddocks.Cheapside, calico- 
printers, July 19. 

Newell, R. Hereford, tailor, Aug. 5 

Gwen, J. Maduley Wood, Salop, dealer in coals, 
Aiig. 12: 


Parry, H. and W. Carleton, Monmouthshire, 
tin-plate-manufacturers, Aug. 16. 

Peats, R. Oswestry, Shropshire, wine-merohant, 
Aug. 9. 

Priddy, J. Oxford-st., wine merchant, July 26. 

Powell, P, Brighton, silk-mercer, Aug. 9. 

Phillips, P. King-street, Bartholomew-close, 
merchant, July 19. 

Pattison, C. St. Neot’s, Hunts., ironmonger, 
July 25. 

Paradise. J. Newcastle-street. Strand, jeweller, 
July 26. 

Pickles, J. Keighley, Yorkshire, corn-dealer, 
Aug, 4. 

Penrith, W. Bath, Irnen-draper. J niy 30. 

Petrie, J. late of Kempton, Middlesex, dealer. 

Richardiion, F. Chcapside, merchant, Aug. 9. 

Rolland, F. St. James’s- st., perfumer, July 22. 

Hay, J. and J.R.Clare.Suilolk.bankei'n, Aug. 5. 

Rowed, J. Quccn-strcct, Finsbury, timber-mer- 
chant, Aug. 2. 

Sarvis, A. Sluane-street, Chelsea, upholsterer, 
July 19. 

Shirley, R. Bucklcrsbury, carpet-manufacturer, 
Aug. 9. 

Stevens, R. Soulbury, Buckinghamshire, dairy- 
man, Aug. 9. 

Story, T. Hunworth, Norfolk, miller, Aug. 8. 

Smith, J. Liverpool, Icatlicr-cuttcr, Aug. 7- 

Smith, W. U. Faversham, Keut, liiUMi-draper, 
Aug. 5. 

Shackle, J. Mllk-st., Cheapsidc, hosier, July 22. 

Symes, W. Crewkern, Somersetshire, linen-dra- 
per, July 21. 

Scott, S.,W. Scott, and J. Smith, Ashford, Kent, 
grocers, Aug. 2. 

Slater, A. late of Cuddington, Cheshire, corn- 
dealer, July 16. 

Swan, R. late of Gainsborough, Lincolushire, 
merchant, July 15. 

Smeetoii, G. St. Martin’s-lane, printer. , 

Sborey, J. Croydon, coal-merchant. 

Staff, E. Norwich, brick-maker, Aug. 9. 

Seaman, G. Bishopsgate-street, lineu-draper, 
July 26. 

Thomson,?. and C. A. Cornhill, wine-merchants, 
Aug. 2. 

Tippetts, E. and E.Gethcii, Basinghall-strect, 
factors, July 19, 

Tyler, W. Kimbolton, Hunts., currier, July 25. 

Vaughan, T.Chorley, Lancashire, cotton manu- 
facturer, July 30. 

Underhill. J., X Thomason, and J.M. Guest, 
Birmingham, merchants, Aug. 5. 

W^ht, T, Duke-street, St. James’s, tailor, July 

Westbrook, J. St. Albans, farmer, July 26. 

Woodcock, C. Norwich, coach-maker, July 26. ^ 

Warner, R. Huntingdon, Ironmonger, July 25. 

Wortley, V. Henry-street, Hampstead-road, 
grocer, July 15. 

Worrell, S., A. Pope, and J. Edmonds, Bristol, 
bankers, Aug. 15. 

Wineli, B. sen.. Hawkhurst, Kent, farmer, July 

10 . 

Wariieford, J. York, grocer, Aug. 12. 

Wright, R. Hatfield Broad Oaks. Essex, grocer. 
Aug 9. 

Wallis, C. Cheltenham, builder, July 30. 

Worhall.J. and J. Thurston, Catherine-street, 
Strand, upbolsterers, Aug. 9. 

Wnolcock, J. Truro, draper, Aug. 2. 

Wilson, R. Birmingham, merchant, Aug. 5. 

Webster, R. and W. Bishop-Wcarmouth, Dur- 
ham, merchants, Aug. 5. 

Warrington, O. Manchester, linen-draper, Aug. 
5 

Ward, J. Stratford-upon-Avon, stationer, Aug. 

Wilkinson. H. Liverpool, merchant, Aug. 6. 

Young, P. and B. S, Brookhurst, Wapping, rope- 
makers, Aug. 2. 



VA^IfTfONS OF BAIlOMETEll. THERMOMETER. &c. AT NINE O’CLOCK. A. M. 
From JuKB 25. to Jo I. Y 28. 1823. 

' By T. BLVNT, Matliematical JiutrupMtut Maker to hLi Majesty. No. 22. CoaHHiLi*. 


2629*.’>9 G5 
27!29'28 60 
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229*941 64 
3 29-99 66 

4i29-9ll 57 
.'i 29 9(>j 60 
6 29-761 68 


mttd. Obser. 

Bar. 

Ther 

Wind. Obscr. 

Bar, 

Ther. 

S.W. Fair 

7 29-66 

63 

S.W. Fair 

18 29-74 

64 

fl. Ditto 

8 29-62 

<60 

S.W. 1 Ditto 

119 29 89 

57 

S-VF. Rain 

9 29-83 

62 

N.W. iDItto 

20 29-76 

73 

S.W. l»itto 

10 ;)0-10 

64 

S.W*. Ditto 

21 29-73 

67 

S.W. Fair 

11 29 69 

62 

aw*. ‘Ditto 

22 29-78 

63 

N.E. Ditto 

12 29-65; 

60 

S.W. Rain 

23 29*69 

58 

S.W. Ditto 

13 29-59! 

68 

S.W. Ditto 

24 29 61 

54 

N. Ditto 

14 2J)-6H, 

62 

S.W. Ditto 

25 29 64 

57 

S. Rain 

15 29-60 

63 

aw. Pair 

26 29-58 

54 

S.W. -Fair 

16 2{>-57 

60 

S.Vl^ Ditto 

i 27 29-94 

56 

S.W. Ditto 

17 29 79 

68 

N. Ditto 

' 28 29-82 

68 
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Bain 
Ditto V 
Fair f 
Rain 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Fair 
Shwy. 
Ditto 
Fair 
Shwy. 
























NOTICE, 

lotell^lUw M Piiir Arts, at Leeds, shall appear in our nexi 

numWe 

’lifeiiioir of AfiMvwon Wrunghaiij It reetired* 

Wo itkaok oolr SvtbtfiMbor,’* nrar Kondal, for hit ttiggOitiOYts* 

(« B, Be Mtl And our of h» Poom in our ttotfce m U$t month. 
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. MBIIOIR Of SIB IKmft Ft.EMINO LEICESTER, BART. 

Bytlr»u«ji<)«Mr«,Pw. iBLH. 11,1.1. 

The gratitndc iHdi vbicli todetjr JTj^ Flawing Leicester is 

lionoum those who have heeii instni- 4«8md0a« hy the paternal and ma* 
mental in advancinj: the public inte- tenml Itnis from ancient and honor- 
rests or the c^taeter ef their conn-^ able families in England and Ire- 
try» and which baa beeni in all ages, land; one his ancestors, $lr 
spontaneonsly o&fed as a debt of ‘ Nicholas Idetcester, knight, was 
justice to the in4|vidnal|. is also pro- possessed of the estates of Nether 
duotive of bene&t lSo the eotanmnitjr* %bley, in Cheshire, in the reign of 
The honour and sppiahsadeierfedly Edwand the first, and was appointed 
bestowed upon one inspires many** to the important office of Lord 
with a generous emulation to follow Keeper of Chester by that monarch, 
his commendable exampiO, and to Sir Peter JLeyceBtcr, baronet, a des* 


obtain similar distinction by simi- 
lar merit The importanee of this 
truth is obvious. Althongh the 
Baronet, who is the snbjoct of the 
present memoir, has long been dis^ 
dnguished for his t^ste uud mupifi* 
cence; and though the periodical pub- 
lications, in eOeiV part of the British 
empire, have, Ibnlfnmny ^arp, home 
aiUple testimony lohis pobl|c-spirited 
efibrts to promote the encouragement 
of B6m geUtus ; the subject is 
stiU as eagethrcovetcdhy artists and 


Sir Peter Leycestcr, baronet, a des- 
cendant of Sir Nicholas, and great 

g reat grandfather of the present 
sronet, in 164|1, married Elisabeth 
a daughter of tBlbert Lord Gerard, 
of Gerard's Bromley, by Eleanor 
Sole heiress of Thomas Button, of 
Zhitton in StafFordshirf* He was 
also related, by marriage, to the 

« of Lord Byron, in Noting- 


amafuurl as if it h«sd been yet nn- 
tonehedby wyinfwr. Tlutlhwlyi 
cttrioilM^ w » Ifttidplm liEktiit, to 


limmomM ««!«• 
' W«iM dmnwtiir Mw called ler by 
itabUc denwet) a ibomand Hicmi b<^ 
wW Iwt tabw eg tbe peo, i« boand 
to adben to tbe tnidb w>dean 4o 
little umre than eeyeat fbe aawe 
Awtat 'wi>b tbe labeiiniia taab ef 
endfavowiitg to clowe tbunjAWiwe 
little miety of langoagihiniemer 
tbe dtottwitaneea awnh «f , ehtiBM 
Bvt litetwy W|MI wunr t|^ SR 
^^toutoe h ttot 1« ''etw^.iiaibiMW 


cekArated work on tne Aotiquitie. 
of England and Ireland, with parti- 
cular rewarka concernlpg Chethirc, 
publiabed in ne bes gi^en a 
very Kvdy dcacnption of Lady 
Elwnoir Byron, one of Sir John', 
anceatore. A fine portrait of that 
lady, indnted by Sir Peter Lely, ia 
Ddir awoqg tba beantiaa in tbe royal 
mbm at jRampton (kwrt, and a 
aapKeate of that picture, by the 
came waater, id* in d» family col- 
lection at Tablw Swiae. 

Sit Jolm'l SSer,8ir Pater Byrne, 


Mt^3Hm,an Jua mriMge 
im tele bendm of tns Leircater 
at TnbmMopted the name 
ioeatottJwnaaMlAfil^iiameat. 

efor die.FiM 

^tan and 
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monuminit of bis taste and liberaltty, 
the pteselit Tabley Hotise, withm 
Tiew of the venerable family man- 
sion, and about twn miles from 
Knutsford* 

Sir Jlohn was born at this heredi- 
tary seaty and he derives his second 
Christian name from tbs aneleOI 
family of the Flemings, at BydelF, 
in Westmorland, to whom he is re- 
lated by the maternal linoo Duiing 
his preparatory cohrSe of seho^ 
education he dtsoovered talents for 
drawing, and bis fstber proeOred 
him, in succession, the losirubtione 
of an artist named Marras, of Th»* 
mas Vivares, the admirable land* 
seape engraver, and, finally, of Paul 
Sandby, then Considered the first 
landscape painter in water colours 
in this country. But the young 
amateur quitted the manner of these 
masters to study nature* and formed 
a light, pleasing style of draw* 
ing views With the pen and Ink, 
brushed oVer with a oroad tint of 
Indian ink and bistie. Jn due sei- 
son he was sent to the Uniyersityi 
and obtained his degree of Master 
of Axts, in Trinity College, Cam- 
bride. 

Sir dohn had th^ misfortune, 
when very«yottng,to lose bis father | 
but when of age, he made the tour 
of France, Funders, SWitaerland, 
Italy, and Stialii with all thO ad- 
vantages Of tank ipd fortntiie^ lo 
introduce hint in the ooniftly oirdea^ 
and cultivate his prevaiuug 1 
tbr music and ‘ * ■ 


anttqtmVIan resMrebee, was there 
edsv IAMI^ all dm oIussIcaI 
delights of that capital. A simi- 
larify in their taste produced an 
acquainlanoe between the two Baro- 
nets^ 11ieir|mrmiifiiled them into 
the same pathi of|doasureand study, 
and they visited, together, the emi- 
nent painters, s^ptors, and musi- 
cal performers t drew In company 
firom the same piUtnreeque ruins an 


sessed firom nature a good ear, emd, 
by attending the Op^ In Italy, he 
^acq[uirod a (mve title m the aellea* 
des of compoetMnni that tme oen- 
iibtlliy, wmmhfver ^Is to discri* 
mlnate between the ganutne express 
; eautiment and 
■‘e4 


Sion of nassUm pnd emriitaent 
the heartless of eueeui 

and empty ^ 

,fgSSSi®'Sssi 

iSsM olr tile 


ftelipg, 
faihkAUtbi 
the chrftf 

•W’ 


Undscapeain fbat vidnitt, and ex- 
amined all that was Worthy of ad- 
miration in ^e eternal city, w^h 
the benefit of mutual observadon 
and comparison. After leaving 
Borne th^ travelled some dme to- 
gether, and thus^cemented a friend- 
ship which has subsisted, with un- 
impaired kindness, to the present 
hour. 

It wae then much more customary 
than it Is now for Englishmen of 
rank to visit the Continent with a 
tteiteff dial the climate of England 
diiquaKfiad their conntrymen from 
the attainment of faipellenoein paint- 
ing and sculptUm* This Wseless 
ptejudloe was rendered more invete- 
rate by travel among foreigners, 
who were bred up in a Idw opinion 
of English genius. On their return 
boms, the Anglo-Italiaus deemed it 
necessary to prove their ealdvated 
t|«te and fomgn acquirements by 
^praeiug an oj^ contempt for 
Bndtti artUttf Udd their worlm. 
Uglily men of wsuk understand- 
ing were conspicnous fOr this ua- 
woithy eondud, but gentlemen, in 
eveiy outer ttewof superior <ib!lities, 
euffered their minds to be infeeted 
with tble degrading and-nathmul 
» If tta Wftdteff A ttm 
Soil Bagliwa;^ NmIm, Hw 

MMMlt auMMiM M 
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md mtiteted 8taiMe«. Sit Jolioi 
Maieeainff presented a aobh eotitrasi 
to thi^e ^ntlemen* i&ltjboiaffli hte 
trolislk for the fine works of the oUi 
eekools had detained him foueh 
longer abroad than he bad intended,' 
he returned to England with the 
aupretending naerit of iuiYing re^ 
served his tortune for the eneoiiH' 
rageoient of English artista. He 
iWe than once rc«visited the Con^ 
tWnt, renewed hie atauaintanee 
iritli the xnost celebrated cabiisets 
and galleries of paintings, and en* 
joyed their faeautks with an addh 
tional zcHx but he iuvaVwiUy re- 
turned to England with the eame 
true English 8|drif,^he same high 
opinion of his country, -^nd the 
same generous hope of seeing its 
genius for the Pine Arts duly de- 
veloped and exalted. 

After some years spent in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the great world 
abtoad, $tir John devoted liimself to 

J iublic adfairs at home, at an event- 
dl era of English history. The 
Baronet hnd JLord Clifton were re- 
turned to serve {n Parliament, as 
representatives for H^yt^hury^ in 
Wiliahir 0 ; and he entered upon bis 
legislative duties untrammeled by 
the support of auy party, without 
any engagement to the hlinisten or 
to the Opposition* As the friend 
pf the Prince of Wa1es» he uniform- 
ly supported hfo Royal Highness 
during the three tuceessive sessiani 
that he sat in the house. TDie pri- 
vate circle of that tflustrious Per- 
sonage was tlien in the highest 
splendour ; and the most celebrated 
votaries of fashion and pleasurot 
who formed the pride and admire^ 
tion of the British Court; xhtugW 
with the mosf illustrious statesmen, 
semators, and other eminent public 
<haraf>rs in the select pardsf Of 
the heir apparent An invitation to 
the Pdlao(» of Encbantment, as it 
was termed, wns deemed a most ets- 
Viable distinctiea, and the spark- 
ling mfoiements of wit and eUssicat 
foncy gave additional poignancyto 
thoee memorable festiritms. The 
ai^ mmmn of 8ir 

JobniatrqdiuuMlIdmtothe Primk 
and the ooinehlenre of hisiudgiMiette 
With tii^^ of hta Ueval Highnsei, 
Jbuhded ia rimerity* was 
UMy Vaiuod. His taste in 
and palndng^i^his foieots for 


couTersatlqib-r-his acquirements and 
knowledge of the gay world on tho 
Continent, rendoved him a favourite^ 
The Prince had giTen employment 
to the pencil of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds* Gainshorough, Romney, and 
Other emiueut artists, and he occa- 
sionaUy indulged in the purchase of 
select Jictntea by the old masters, 
the auditions to which have, in the 
course of yed^ formed the rich 
treasuiy ot paintings now in Carl- 
ton Pafaoe. The Baronet also be- 
ranie a member of the Harmonie 
Society with the Prince, and he was 
a frequent visitor at Kmpihot, He 
shared in the Held sports uf his 
Hoyallligbness, and that illustri- 
ous Personage was present when 
Sir John proved the superior accu- 
racy of his oyc and prension of hbi 
hand In a trial of skill with the 
best two shots of the day. Colonel 
Richardson of the Guards, and the 
Puke of Richmond. 

Wlule the fashionable Gasettes 
recorded the high style of Sir *fobn's 
town and conntiy establishments* 
the Ministerial and Opposition ,lour* 
nals bore testimony to his amenity 
in St. Stephen’s Chapel, and to the 
public spirit, with which he endea- 
voured, by his reeonmendation and 
patronage, to bring native genius 
into notice. At this period, after 
having held the command as Lieute^ 
nant Colonel of the Cheshire JllltUtia 
for thirteen yeam, ho was honoured 
by a frpsh mark of Royal favour, in 
being appointed Colonel of a Reg!- 
ment of Provisional Cavalry, raised 
for home defence against the medi- 
fated hostility of tlw Frenah Repub- 
lic, His seasouabfo attention fo the 
oornfomble aooommodalfon of the 
Corps* and hisfiVtnnesaitt Heefunf 
up the militavy diecfolSoe* won him 
the attachmeiat of the Frivates* His 
hrother OflieerS rqtiwwM his frank** 
ness and snarity vdtb unccaeinf 
lokene of esteem and regard. Hli 
loyal fonder of his services to the 
Xing, when the eMny again UMtde 
preparations to kaVfofo our shorsn, 
wemii)awtgraej|M#«M mtd 

he sef an fo 

nlhersby faW% 

Rngiw^* wh^Uv RnH 

nfos Ofo Friaifo of Walfo granted 
Urn his immisiliton fo fom th« Rari 
of Chasfor’s Ynufohnry, and* jAer* 
weeds* the Prinna lu^’e 
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inf^« tSir John nrtuiiielt!h<9rs(»)uritig 
of expense ^nor exertion on 
meritorious occasion ; and, ndth tlie 
xealons co-operation of^liis Officers, 
lie brought the Corps to vie in miK« 
tary discipline with the oldest of the 
regulars. The tninultaous astern* 
hlagas in Lancrashire called tbrth a 
display of its prompt and effioacious 
interference. Under Aie command 
of General Sir John Byng, this 
fine body was the principal means 
of suppressing the insurrectional 
inoveinentsof the Blaziheteers^ which 
spread so wide an alarm through 
the country. They snrprised all 
the ringleaders, and escorted them, 
without bloodshed, to the Castle of 
Chester. This important service 
was duly appreciated. The Prince 
Hegent ^as pleased to convey, in 
the most gracious manner, his 
thanks, and the tlianks of the 
Government, to the Colonel, Sir 
John Fleming Leicester, and to the 
Officers and Regiment, for their 
active and efficacious aid in the dis- 
persion of the rioters, and for the 
weedy restoration of order. The 
Officers and Privates entertained a 
high sense of Sir John’s long con- 
tinued efforts for the honor and 
discipline of the ('Orps, and for the 
preservation df loral tranquillity. 
They proeented to him, as their 
Colonel, a superb vase of massy 
silver, executed after the antique, 
with an inscription expressive of 
their affisetionate esteem for his de- 
totion to their welfare and the pub- 
lic *sefvlce. A private plate, etched 
from this vase, hy Mr. George 
Cult, an excellent artist then re- 
sident in Chester, conveys a spirited 
tranacript df its form and orna*^ 
mehts. 

If his hereditary fortune had not 
robbed the Arts of his versatile 
talents, Sir John might have oe- 
qnired celebrity as a musical com- 
^ser, or as a WiUmh dr Mnih0*> 
rtfuffh^ in landseape pafotlOg. If 
he had been necessitated to tntn hfs 
mind to handierali: invention, he 
inlgheiiat>e ohialm 'reputation and 
fomqp as an Arhtwiight In meehh- 
nlcs^ His mnsittH Mkrtles, and hoa 
at the Kiiig’e Opera Honse, form no 
small paH of Us enjoy»H|iitf , , Rts 
vol<?e is deficient in oampass, hut 
hU taste Is pure, and his seignhe 
equal to that of hn able professor. 


There ate ooveral landscapes of }ih 
painting, In oil colours, hung up in 
the cotfodtion at Tabley House, 
which Shew excellent indications in 
outline and colouidng; hut, being 
rapidly hurried ovser, tliey do not 
contain more than can be tastefhlly 
displayed by fhe first Impatient 
dasVm of a mateterlytpendl. Keen 
in these desultory flashes of fancy 
the amateur is struck by the fresh- 
ness of tint, the picturesque ar- 
rangement of lines, and the union 
of the whole. They vCKbihit eo 
much line thought and genuine 
foeltng that many have regretted 
the lim of an amateur so qualified 
had not been devoted to painting. 
Ro eye can more quickly discover 
what is wrong in a picture, or 
sooner point out a remedy. Of 
this, a 'Single instance may be suffi- 
eient. Hilton was commissioned by 
Bit John to paint the picture of the 
Mmaaidf, and, when that artist 
sent it home, the writer of this 
memoir happened to be in Hill- 
Itrept. Sir John poimted out to 
him an extravagance in the disposi- 
tion of the hair, and a wan^t ot re- 
pose in the light and shadow, which 
^urdd the effect Of the figures. 
Tliis writer was sensible of those 
defects— but in a fow hoUrS after- 
wards he was suptlsed to see them 
amended, and, on examination, be 
found that Sir John had corrected 
with water-colours, what was offisn- 
sive to the eye of taste. ^ When 
Hilton saw the change, ho, himself, 
<atonce, with his usual modesty and 
candour, approved of the altera- * 
tions ; took home the picture, and 
adopted tbe impmemento in oil- 
colonrs, which his munificent mA 
tasteful patron had piacticaliy ^ 
mmuArated. 

Tbm eperfmeus of Ms nmMmnlcal 
Mi(^uity are suffiefonily wnrimistac 
ncedpjr a oonspSemms place in a 
hfuMum. In a prtvam apartment 
at TaWey House, ^fitted np for Ms 
opei^atlons lu Ihk WHy,*ij|iwe avp a 
vailbty of tools impmvnd or IfVpnt- 
Od by famself. ami a his 

porfomanees tfi miMng Hr* 

{ieiy,weUif^yOfih|iMcfia» Hat 
his appuktiqin as mi amateari^at- 
er* or srtitenghtarfisan/Jslia^ to 

MnmmM 4. '0»)Anel «f 
Ihc Aoyhli Oheshite Teomanry, Sir 
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lifts the honor to fill the ofilce Lawrence to pftint a whole-len^irth 
of Deputy Lleuton<int of the County portrait of Lady Leicester ; and that 
of Cheshire^ and has, also, tfOne- artist’s charming likeness of her 
rally some plans forward for ladyship, the character oi Hope 
the improvement of his estates, attended by angelic genii in tne 
^Within fiis domain he is also occu* clouds, has been so generally ad- 
pled. The ten or twelve pleasure mired in the Hill-street gallery, 
vessels on the noble lake in hfs that the visitors to that temple of 
patk were built according to his taste and public spirit are well ac- 
own direction ; and his skill in the quainted with the beautiful features 
management of liis little fleet, in and lovely sylph-likc figure of the 
his aquatic parties with the neigh- originaL 

houring gentry, renders these ex- It required no ordinary exertion 
cursions more delightful. He added of fortitude in any individual, how- 
considerahly to the extent of this ever high his rank or extensive his 
lake, and built the insulated tower influence, to attempt and persevere 
in it, some years ago. In 1819, or in the noble design which Sir John 
1820, an acddentai fire consumed had formed in Italy, of endeavour- 
some apartments in Tahley House, ing to remove the senseless preju- 
hut it was luckily extinguished be- dices against the genius and works 
fore it could reach the pictures, of the British artists. At a period, 
Tlie loss amounted to some tlioasand when a French nobleman or conr- 
pounds, and Sir John was his own tier, at Paris, would bays considered 
architect on that occasion. In place his robe of honour tariiishod and 
of those parts of the house, which big nu>iie disgraced, unlcbs, among 
had been burned, he built apart- his other claims to distinction, he 
ments in a light and elegant style tanked high in the esteem of his 
from designs drawn by his own countrymen, as a patron of llie 
pencil. French painters ana sculptors, an 

A London Journal (the Examiner), Englishman of the same rank, in 
of tlie nth of November, 1810, con- London, would have consideted his 
tains the following record of sfn im- character as a connoisseur irretriev- 
portant ohange in Sir John’s life, ably forfeited, b> having a land- 
which was attended with great eclat scape or an liistorit al peture by 
in the empire of fashion'-—** Married, an English painter hung up in his 
yesterday,in the Palace of Hampton apartments. With a very tew ex- 
Oour^ by special licM*nie, that dis- ceptions, this humiliating and fool- 
^ngulshed patron of British genius, l&h prejudice, which 1 have noticed 
Sir John Leicester, Bart, to Oeor- in my remarks on Sir John's travels, 
giana Maria, youngest daughter of continued to prevail among the 
Lieutenant Colonel i/ottin, and god- higher classes. In vain had the 
daughter of his Hoyal Highness King, in 1708, established the Aoy- 
the Piince of Wales ; a young lady, al Academy, and in vain had Boy- 
whose loveliness and singular ac- dell^ Macklin, and other commer- 
complishmenU, at the age of six- clal speculators, rouse# by the die- 
teen, are the themes of universal play of rising genius m the exhi- 
panegyric.**-r-Sir Peter Leyeestelr’s « hitions of the academicians, fur- 
desenpKoD of Lady Eleanor Byron, nished employment to the British 
4me Of Sir John’s anoestors, whose pencil, and proved that with due 
portrait, as already mentioned, is encouragement it was oapalde of 
among the beauties at Hampton refutingthose unfounded aspersions, 
Court, was applied to the bride, and becoming a means of national 
This Eleanor is a person of such gbiy. The great body of the Bri- 
eoinely presence, handsOmeiiMS, tish nobility and gcutfy l»eW ajoof 
sweet disposition, honour# and from Hie 8tnigigl0s of British art, 
general repute in the worl4that imtillhBlUynr|mttOi^e,tlmf^ 
m have not her equal.”— ^hUo of commercial ilten, W anupal iaW- 
praieU is frequently exaggerated ^ bldons, and the noble eiample of 
jDO latlsheo Without justice t bat to ^rJ^ijittL(slk»stei^iteddn^^ 

snitimoe, under present notkw, old inveteracy agatost native genius, 

^ \ pommenaatton fell short of rthe and brought the English pettell Into 
afh« »Sir John, soon after bis a rising dwee of public favour. 

dhion, employed Sir.fltomas (Tq he eontimed.) 
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f RDOE hmnewardfl from Sir 
Tohy*«. Sir 1’oby e mai^ of 
mettlo ; he felt a« little iitoo«<rem« 
«ii<e from »n ordinaiy debaBoh as 
the lion from tho exrrtioa of hU 
atrcBgfth in the chastisement of a 
mouse* iSdture seemed to have en- 
dowed him trith a via laertido, 4*^^* 
proportioned to.hia size(whieh> by 
the ivdyt was not^of the smaUest) to 
enable him to resist the ptent 
attacks of tlse jolly And* aA 

if aomo extraordinary exeitoOiont 
were neees^tary to his irelbbeinif. 
Sir Toby was never better, in every 
mmse of the word, than when tbe 
wine was wrestling with his reason, 
after the manner of the jj^iaats of 
old against the gods, and otten with 
as little success as was wotit to aA* 
tend them* 

Vl^e had isontracted an acquaint^ 
ance at the coffee-boase^ Ae i$h 
VI ted me to AUona, where I bad 
been sacrificing so heroically, la*' 
apired by the example of tlm stout- 
hearted Briton, that 1 just retained 
my equipoise soflficiently to keep the 
foddlei with scarcely sense enough 
to find my way home without a 
guide. It was a delightfiii cool 
Muy-nporning, and f greedily in- 
Imled the leireshing ureese that 
blew directly in my face, so gratu* 
ftt) to my heated Imagi, while my 
pony trotted briskly mongp antici- 
pating the Imfy of a re«ti<^rativn 
Bleep till moon, and of dreamif an 
glorious ami euKvenuig as the > 
dawning day around mp- 

There was a light In my fotW's 
countinlip-luieiee, Tbiasurprise^pO 
ns it was only tm o^eiaclh 1 
teredr My father was seated at htji 
desk; near him stood Captain Close 
nen, his old frlpiid and servant 
They both itamjd lo see ane^ aoA 
winked mane aa^Mier as i thought; . 
, t wished* them ghod marnlag, and 
was about to .iibod marine 

^ ryouarnhsuoi m I bam ( 
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mmiV, young gentleman,** muttered 
the Captain m Jm went, and shook 
mo by the handy with a grin that 
set n^ teeth bU edge* 

“ Henry,’* said my father wiAr 
out laying down his pen, prepare 
for a voyage to Praneo to-dsy.’* 
To Fiance, dear father, and on 
what business I wish you to 
ma 4 ry,’*-A« Marry !” 1 etclaimed 
half aloud, for I instantly beheld 
myself in the minor of iny itnagi- 
nation, as a bridegroom decked with 
myrtle; at my side, ah inteiesUng. 
elegantly dressed young lady, bloom^ 
ing with youth and beauty, and glit- 
tering with jewels ; who, consigned 
to my heart, was destined foi its in^ 
habitant for the period of my life, 
and the days flew away like boys at ' 
«huck-&rtriing, disturbed by the 
approach of a soldier or a paiaon*^ 
my astoUishment, however, was not 
lessened. ** Tes, g. daughter of Mr« 
Oeison, a mercbai^ of BourdeauEiX*** 
Wliat, father, a lady whom 1 
-**It ■ 


bare never seen ?**-«** It iaaj 
house, and you will have the phoice 
of three sisters,**—^ But suppose I 
should not like elAer of them 
♦* Wo foalery, Henry/’ suid my father* 
iWa tone Of earuoitncss; “ there da 
a (iote for every things and t have 
oUowed enough for tnat,**-^‘‘Jif jl 
mm a priwoe/'-^* And though yon 
wete an emperor, you wouldoe but 
a thoughtless bdy, ki'need of h , 
gunidiaft, and my son* Hero is d 
Ikter from Mr* Oerson, shyiitg 
that he expoets you, and this l» vAf 
auAwer* At Welve ybu wul 
hurk/W* You Will sunsiy iOo# m» 
to takeieaveofafowofihyi&lMids?*^ 
rv*; it is^ not necesfbtWf are 

flhnMfteair^ ; you have jmly fo wirltei' 

I toal til* ciMm,*»d t* 
Mjr elHMa)v^ % muttetwi 

to . 
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ot the rtch one-eyed Mi«» Punk, or in the breeze, the sails outsfretched 
^heantlful mwe Miss Adler, or fhetnselyes to the ijale, and Ham- 
th«[ wJIty, fascinatiiia— My ideas barfchanathe shores of our beloved 
heeame eonfiised, and sleep bowed countiry {?y decrees darkened, reccd- 
'down *ny h^'**^*- * vanished from onr view, 

^jntof (hanifin^if my peipendicular It was not; xny first voviige. I 
for a horizontal posUion rather too had formerly visited England on 
suddenly, when I luckily awoke, murt^entllehueiness; consequently I 
and had sense enough to throw iny- felt no ItKofivenienre from my situa- 
self upon the bed, where, ill the arms tion, except the which so 

of Woipheus, I Soon forgot alike the sudden p transition fiom a life of 
beauties oi Harnburgh and Bqur- gaiety and dissipation to one of the 
deaux. dnllest uniformity could not fail to 

*MIenry!** sounded in tuy cars, engender. Captain Classen did his 
I spiang* Up, rubbed lAy drowsy utmost to banish this ilcinon, and 
eye-lids, and stared; my father wae earnest and indefatigable in im- 
stood before me. *' It is eleven ploring the aid of the soul-stinin^ 
o’clock ; your trunk is packed, the bowl to that effect. In fact/ Sir 
wind is fair, and every minute you Toby and the lest of the jovial corn- 
delay is lost. Haste then to take panions of my nightly revels were 
some rcfrchlimcfit and embark.” 1 mere mill-sops in compaiison with 
looked sheepish and confounded, the old, wrinkled, ironlicaded, cop- 
IJpon a chair lay my travelling per-bottomed sea-captain. His ta- 
dress — my father retired, and my pacious mouth leseiiibled the bung- 
servant, ueorge, assisted me to an*’ hole of a large moving wine liogs- 
dresB and diess again. Are you heai, and I beheld with fearful as- 
to accompany roe ?” J asked ** i es* tonishment the bottles of Fienrh and 
Sir.*’.— am glpd of it,” said I, Spanish nine emptying themselves 
and derived somA little consolation by dozens into it, till, at length, 
from the cireatnatance ; foi there the power of participating in, as 
was not in existence a greater rogue, well as of witnessing, the prowess 
nor, at the same time, a more faith- of nw valiant tilend ioisool me, 
•fill fellow than this same Ceorge. and 1 was convtved ip my hammock, 
JIfy fathdr jioli him for reporting where I soon <!»li pt so soundly that 
my lelxtravagaiicies, (which he might the shock ot an earthquake would 
do without besUation, for I made have failed to rouse me. 
mo secret of them myiselQ and I for I loved wine as a means of height- 
ussisting me to comifilt them. The ening the charms of an interesting 
prospect of the vby^ began ^ow conversation, and I had never, even 
io interest me; and iC for my sins, wlicn carrying the use of it to ex- 
1 WBs to be tied to a wife, like a cess, entirely lost siglktof that ol>- 
poacher to a stag, it was at all lent.'' ^'his last debauch, however, 
events more agreeable to choose her filled me, when 1 awoke, with the 
for myself from among three sisters sensatkm oniaving received a stun- 
in France, than to have One allotted nifig bloWi accompanied by no on- 
to me out of the maVaziueofmer- ^ livening or i^doemifigi^eollertloUB: 
x^bdni’s daughters here, warranted the satyr-like contiteoancc of the 
sound and perfect, like jsny other Captain %as still before my eyes, 
sirttclo of mercham^ae. t while in the hack-ground of the 

I dinod with a 'befter apjtietite pMnre 1 beheld the rows of bottles 
than my parents hiad s^ter, agd re- that had exhausted their contents in 
«eiyf d their good wlakejb fears, and his fiithomless Hmaat* 
advice, on uking loatrthVith becum- t whs out of bumeur wife myself, 
Ing ittdinerexice. and stedftistly refused Classen’s in- 

O^tain Classen was wattfhg with vltntioi; to reimw ont libations* 
l^ainful impatient c. He did not take Pindingyme Imhiovaable* he hcoom- 
tiine to welcome me, but the nlom^t Vodatlm himself/at length, tb my 
f eMpned <w> board he gave the s&* taste, ^and* ettUrlaStted me wCth a 
amidst the tuinu1tUi^i«*dt^bf|onsi^^ and with 

^ ¥ the sailors, the maehl auquhto .Itf m iBersoa and hSs 

pfnbants fit^gred m converi»«dn wea- 





ficd me, I foiled myself lo hear 
nothin^^, and iftci auhile retinrl, 

S eevish and iiitful, to mv Libin 
fy liunli stiutk me. I had not vet 
op( ned It, and n solved to do it now, 
ratlur tor the sake of dittuiernent 
than ii oiii i nnohitv My best clothes, 
my hurst linen, letters to aeveraji 
nun intili houses, a ci^kit contain- 
intf a \ iluahlc with liraeelets 
to m il< h 1 {>U( ss<m 1 lU destination, 
and pushed it aside, n hen lo ♦ what 
'huuld pup ont of one (oinoi of the 
trunk but a c 1 imson nni se ! I took 
it lip, ind my lit art daiK ed with de« 
as I wciji^hcd It in my hand 
On opining it, the eontents proved 
to be t \actly three hundred Louis 
dois. 

1 hid frequently lost as much, and 
inoiethail this in a siUi^le night , and, 
in fut, only the othei eituing, 1 
had inionsideiatflv ivagtrcd double 
the sum with Sii Toby, that 1 would 
not btii afoot out of lldinbui|fh the 
following day, wlnrh was tfie day 
we sit sail But littirly, owing, 
no doubt, to the fault of the cinnlar 
foitn of the gold pieces, theie was 
ncur a Louis in niypoikit in the 
11101 mng that did not, befoie night, 
roll into that of anotlui person. 
The ebb was naturally strongei 
than the flow, and, m spite of the 
liberal allowance rti) fathei gi anted 
me, 1 was ret tain of meeting a ere- 
ditoi lu eveiy one of the iiiimeious 
streets of llamburglt; they wire 
always, however, ivicedingfy tuil, 
and Sitlsfied with the honour ot 
being told, m answrn to their en- 
quiiies, that 1 was will. 

It gave me, at this moment, iu« 
licseiihabte pleasutc to pkture to 
myself the rage and vexation of this 
nnincky h^rde ai btokers, Jews, 
wine-merchant s, and tav^i nJveepers^ 
on hearing of my depaituie ; and I 
would gladly have given a thud of 
my pii/c to any **wise man of tl{e 
east,^* who would ^hew tliem, in bti 
niagiei#iniuoi| my present figu^« 
fitting here in security, counting 
my liouis d’oiiri, 

But I had too little of the uileer 
in toy eompoiinon to find 
tion long uti tins amusement; on tlte 
contray^ with a» wpatieuiso 
consistettt wit)» t^ W 
Uiaracter, 1 h%an to toy 
for sponilhig mg ^ 

sutrit mmpM mo to tfy my ladk 


a throw tvith my good fiicnd, Chv 
sen, whom I took to be a wnm 
fellow, but the devil trust the old 
sinner! I dreaded hmling my man 
as formidable bore as at the bottle, 
and antKipated, there lore, but a 
njiseidblc pa9ife4imit deni Jy bought 
A letter spirit turned my thoughts 
on Paris* I had see® London, and 
should I oveilook her proudest 
nval ? (leoige was called, iitid we 
concerted meastti*es logetlier 

“ Shall we soon come to an an**' 
clioi, Captain?’^ I tnqum*d, as the 
coast of France appealed in siglit. 
** Where he vvondeimg asked. 

At Boulogne ” •* “ Why should 
w« ?” — “ Wh It, don’t you know , my 
good fellow-^ Has my father soid 
nothing to you — “ Not a woid ’ 
—‘•Not thatl am to land hcie, iVd 
tiavej by wav of Pans to Bom* 
deaux?’*--^“ Pofff impend* ai tnot 
sober yet ? * and he buist into a 
liaise laugh. I hope, Classen, ’ 
I rejoined in a tone of displeasure, 
** you do not take me for a fool ? 
Oeoige, were not tioch tnyfather^B 
01 der$>” Heoign hesitated; a stg^ 
nifiiant look from me* which Olas- 
sen could not observe because he 
was staring full at the fellow, tame 
like a leinfortcment to his seal, and 
he (oirohorated my statement. 

** Aye, aye?— Humph muttered 
(Mlassen, regauUUg me with ^n en« 
qutring look, which, howevci, 1 
biavca With unaltered countenance; 
** that I did not know . 1 youiv 
pardon/* 

He steered for Boulogne, In a 
few hours Heoigc and I with onr 
luggage weie on shore, and shoitly 
afterwards on the load to Paris. 


I Exulted eload as I bt^held tlig spire 
of Notre Dame, ahd sodn gftef the 
trhple sea of houses whii^li anti 
od it Now, 10 sight of oiws the 
first ctfiea in the woi fd, U oiHsUlri^ed to 
m to consider wh^ 1 1 toontod th0rc. 
Heasui^P I Whkj' ot Ww best 
enjoy rt? While I wa^i ikn» occu- 
pied for plans for luahing the most 
of wyllVerty^ dnd <ny throe hundred 
jUuls, we aitivpd at oUt‘‘d«etiiia- 
tion. I immediately Um » 

atepiniAi th« ,tule of 
asbwryi audupropirtoted 
to»vtoitipg oti the 
ijwntsemettfji aud seeiiiff all 
1 0 m tani^l a|fotded« My 
rifuk and inori% mv Ihitlak 


m 






ItoM* mAft ewiy things easy to me, 
%pi all mfe obdiWjiuDiis to»en6 me 

I dt<l l>Ot flcrojpu to wear the aoii* 
teillie intended ior my bride. The 
diamond had become loose* and 
X entered a lewellei’s ^hop to 0*01 it 
repaired Two ladies came in al# 
moatimmcdutely afterwanUi Ono 
of them was elderly; the other 
youitjT and beautiful ; so beautiful, 
indetd, that for the hist time in 
my hie 1 was selred with a kind of 
bashful adronation, as 1 beheld her, 
and 1 made way for lier with the 
profoundest respect* 

She bdi^aimd fora pair of car- 
ring's; the leiNiter asked her too 
much, and she %ery relmtantly re<^ 
turned them* I Instantly paid ifown 
the money and rejue^ted her ac* 
fej^Unce Of them* in reinembiaiHe 
of the sentimtuts of respect and 
admiration with which she had in- 
spired a stranger. “ You aie lery 
generous* Sir* and the |ewcls are 
extremely pretty ; but even if they 
were far handsomor, the veiy cir- 
eniustanct of yoUr being a straogtr 
to me puts It out Of my pouer to 
accept ot She blushed as 

she spoke, and fixed her Imaming 
eyes upon me with such a mild, yet 
ptnetrating look, that I trimbled 
with a mued sensation of Aar and 
pleasure, 1 entreated, hut in raim 
A little impatient at hey refusal I 
turned at length to her oomnanioii, 
offered her the ear-nngs, and heggeil 
]liOr iu> allow me, at least, the satK 
fiietion of obliging the fair mexo- 
lahk In her Arnind. Her eye^ glis- 
tened as she ooDtempiatid n^gitt, 
and a Kttlp persuasion induced her 
to acoept It. The young lady's 
rountenance SKrinsed h«r aisappro^ 
hatioa of her o0mp(M»0n’s conduct, 
and she shook mt head as she saw 
h( r take the m. f fliey departed* und 
X Was silly enough tO Pilhr them to 
^ do so without asking h single 
idon. 

Amend at my lodgings I awtdce 
as It were t>om a dream i tim Agure 
of the loeely girl was still heJw 
my ejys, and I would willingly 
hkw glyen thirty moie Lqnh to si^ >«• 
the migmai once lijam, PoeiUfie 
AkedmWed my wishcb, mthe 

my two MM 111 
n w$, IMteumg to pay my nN 

^ts to Itm, * twd aat^MlN 
telpf mmnd Vy 


tronly lady in a very tender, and 
by her lovely companion in a no 
less friendly manner Now, thought 
1, 18 the t^e to push my fortune ^ 

I assailed the young fadv, who 
seemed to he almost given up to me 
by her protectress, with all the idle 
fldttSi'y aUd nonsense 1 could mnstor, 
and Was so importunate, in shoit, m 
the avowal of my passion, and so 
uegent m imploring her < oui passion 
on my sugenngs, th*it the sunshine 
ot her ciir banting countenance liy 
degrees entirely vanished, and the 
clouds of her displeasure gathered 
so thickly over hei features, I hat 1 
was realiv hurt, and felt nryself at 
last compelled to enquire what uas 
the matter. ** Nothing, Sii,** she 
replied, with siiili a look of un- 
daunted virtue as discomerted me 
not a little ; except, that wo h ive 
both been mistakin ” This rebuff 
completed my discomfituie; J k<*pf 
Siieii t for a long while before I 
could eollectmv scattered resolution 
fbr an attack upon the old lady, 
hbe was inoie reserved than I cx- 
piited to had hei ; and indulged me 
with i lon^ lecture, siuh as 1 could 
have supposed a duenna alone capa- 
ble of deliveiinw, on tlie want of 
self-goveinrni n iii the men, and the 
piopriity of prudence and le serve- 
in tiie fern ilc sex, before she would 
condescend to inform me that she 
sometimes walked in the Tliuilleties 
with her niece, when the weather 
Was favourable 

I iiad foi gotten to enquire at what 
hour, and had interpreted the word 
somerunrs according to my wishes. 
The fashionable world was stiJl bn- 
ried in sleep, when my anxious steps 
led me, reretfi, to the TbuiUeiies* 
Somewhat lest to the medttvenienee 
of my purse than my stomarb* I con- 
tinued by fi^kitless promenade till 
nightfall. This centtse X pursued 
Idi four days, yet neither aunt nor 
niece were visible, and I was re^y 
to die wUh rage aad vexatidi The 
sun w'at dediwfng un the fifth day^ 
and I was hearti^Iy mlirsmg myself 
and all the wotnan in and out of 
Paris, when | cangMt sight of nmy 
duldaea aind hft duenna* 9M 
ehuddseed as her wt mine ; 

1 know not whMM ¥ ’■AyMf* br at 
the nidlent emotiofts wnleh must 
hgiHg hm eteSktegljM^ 
mir tmmimm Mm AwiWms < 
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W 4 »w entirely witliout my power fo 
controitl, and 1 attacked ner with 
feiioh earnestness in entreaties, et* 
postulations and assoraaces, that 
her prudent leservc and indifference 
ll^radiiaUy softened into compassion 
and sympathy I took advantage 
of this favourable chancre to offer 
her the rirt/r^ which I a^ain wore, 
and it was firmly fiwl on her fin|ifcr 
befoie slie had time properly to con- 
sidei the objections to her accept- 
inpf it 

“ You make a child of me,” said 
she, after a vain resistance ; “ I am 
as culpable in listenlns^ to you, as in 
<icecptinf 3 f this diamond; bur you 
arc conferring an obligation on an 
ungrateful one, and who ought not 
even to suffer you to suspect that 
she is so against her will.” 1 com- 
plained in vain of this cruelty. No- 
thing further could I elicit from 
lier ; yet she did not deprive me of 
all iioiie, and in a favourable mo- 
ment I secietly begged tbc aunt to 
grant me her assistance, and to ac- 
(piaint me with her residence. I 
am under a promise to my niece. 
Sir,” she rcidted, “ to give you no 
assistance wnatever, therefore it is 
out of my power to grant your re- 
quest. I must confess, however,” she 
added, smiling, “ that I am a little 
surprised at your asking such a 
ques^on.” 1 w as confounded at my 
own simplicity ; I suffered them to 
depart witliout uneasiness, and or- 
dering my valit de piaee to foUosv 
them at a diiitance, soon learnt that 
tht*y residi^d m tlie neighbourhood 
of the Vakiv itoyai. 

I was still too timid to avail my- 
seli nf the advantage 1 thus gained 
that day. The turbulency of ray 
freiibgs drove roe from one place 
to another; even in the theatre I 
sought in vain for abstraction. Tfie 
higniy impassioned Talma appeared 
now frigid and dull; the natural 
and aifocting performance of Madi> 
moiselle Gteorge, but empty, heart- 
less affectation. UnaMe to hold 
out longer I hnrrM to the 
Hoyal, to 1 mxtht at least enjoy 
the satlrfaetSofi ot being near her. 

Chahee led me to a gainiog-house. 
It was just the thing ; I punted, WoUi 
lost, won again, lost M»ln 5 knd Sm 
two Itours tirtie fonilrt inyseli wtth- 
out k aoOsi The for^iiojalb 
tj^iAMUgretediiteiltnUUIe 


tmeasinesst howevor, I could play 
no more, and f returned home. 

“ George,” eaid f, as he undiessed 
me, handing him the purse: “ dll it 
again to-morrow,”^** What ! have 
you got a fresh supply “ How ! 
the money I gave you.”—*” Is melted 
doWn to twenty Louis, of whieh our 
landlord claims three.”— Scoun- 
drel, you have robbed me!” — 

« Would you like to inspect my 
account, Sir.”— }• Well, well ; tldnk 
of some resource.”—-” For travel- 
ling, Sir?”—** No!” I exclaimed, 
with warmth ; ” 1 will not leave 
Palis now if I sleep upon the stones ; 
does any thing strike you ?” — No- 
thing. I Was at the Thuillertes to- 
day, and your diamond ring gUt* 
tered through the hedge that sepa- 
lated us like a sunbeam— but God 
help Us, you have lost it.” — “ Aw-ay ! 
you are a lurking knave ; the girl 
IS an angel ” From the Palak 
HeyaiP* The fellow uttered these 
words with such a malicious grin 
that I stared at himi thundf tstruck«. 

” I hope,” said I-*-<*That I jest: 
God forbid! She is the niece of a 
lespectable, pious lady, and (hey 
arc both excellent nt>nnaiiiett0e* of 
jewels jwi-propoa, there is a pair of 
bracelets to match the ting.” ^ 

” Peace!” I exclaimed, with an 
angry frown. 

The prospect of being reduced to 
the bitterest distress in a town, in 
whieh I was an utter stranger, 
added to the probability of my sa- 
crificing myself to a contemptible 
^//f, was not the most agreeable. ^ 
Her portrait, deeply engraven bn 
my heart in the nonllret traits, gave 
the lie to these suspioions ; anU yet^ 
when I considered all the ckcum# 
stances, and particularly the heha- 
vionr qf the aunt, f could imt 
tirely banish them from my mind. 
UnsUo tb come to any decision, and 
harnised by tire contending pah» 
Slops which raged in my breast, 1 
whs pacing the room with hasty 
strides, wnett Mono. Vreloik, my 
landlord, entered. 

“ Pufdimnesf dfonrefyiiitfy,” said 
M. Bwdon, » gemiine Parisian 5 
** panloo my intruaioti at this hto- 
aeasonahm hour; but I have l»o 
^gmat ft for mtVortf to km 

i hive re<kv0iii.*w 

\ to your 
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i^litrncsfl, Mom. Urdon, have the 
Kindnesd to proceetl.” — ** My younjlf- 
daughter N JMosI intimately at- 
quaiuted ^itli M. Orosbalon, the 
valet of lal Jouheit ; M. <lioa- 
haton lia<» a sister, who enjo^v^ the 
eorifidiMKe of an oiHcer of the police, 
who has a daughter who has acme 
iiuoulc^rt* t>f Whitworth’s por- 
tei ; the porter is the Intimate friend 
ot one of mv lady’s maids, who is 
the f 4 f re emte of Ids Excellency the 
Ambassador’s butletj” — ^“You lead 
me, M. Brelon, into an almost im- 
penetrable maze of friendship, which 
does honour to your nation 5 hut 
will you not hjsvo the ^^oodness to 
tell me this Important news?”^ — 
** Instantly, Monseii^ncur; I wish 
only to make you acquainted with 
the syurcc from whence 1 had it, 
that you may be convinced of its 
authenticity “ Veiy prudent, 
Monsieui, you oblige nje indnite- 
Jy/’— “ 1 do but T)'y duty, milord ^ 
a duty which the most respectful 
deeownaU imposes upon me.” — 
Sane fa^one^ Atons. Bielon ?” — ‘‘I 
obey your commands, Monpeipneur. 
His Excellency’s butler told the 
maid, who related it to the porter, 
and he again as milord will he so 
obliging as to recollect”'— “ Per- 
fectly, w ; pray proceed*’— “ That 
his Excellency enquired of several 
English . gentlemen at Ids table, 
whether they had the happiness ot 
knowing a Lord JoJinshury, mean- 
log yoursMf, wi/offif.”— ^^IVo doubt,” 
said forcing a smile, and assum- 
ing an air of nontckaitmce that was 
^ ery foreign to my feelings, The 
gentlemen answerird, that tliey had 
n<it that honour ; and his Excellency 
then I elated that the First Consul 
had enquired after you, 

Monseigneur, apd naked why yuu 
had not been presented nt his )ev^< 
Ills Excellency bed answered, thet 


he was not acquainted with any no- 
bleman of that title; yet he did not 
doubt liib existence, and supposed 
.he might havr reasons foi not wait- 
ing upon him* CTpon nhidi the 
First Consul said, th«U a fellow, call- 
ing himself by that name, had been 
making the round of the 7 ’huillpri<*ft 
for some days past, lUid lie wished 
to know whethei or not he had any 
claim upon his Evielleiicy’s protec- 
tion.” 

I oast a look at Cleorge, and read 
in his countciianee the same alarm, 
that chilled the blood in my veins. 
“ Thai will be game for the police,” 
were his Excellency’s last woids 
upon the subject. 

“ 1 assure v‘>u, Monscigneiir,” he 
continued, wlille 1 riMiiaiiUMl dumb 
with astonishment ; “ on myjionour, 
and my gieat esteem for yon, that 1 
am not mean enough to have (he 
least suspicion of a man, whose no- 
bh and geneions conduct would do 
liononr to any niitiou $ but in case 
you cannot ic»ckon upon the in- 
terference of his Excellency, par- 
don my boldness, Monsieur, but 
your safety and my own,” 

^ “ Be under no apprehension, Ufon- 
sieur Brelon,” sam I, with as rimeh 
composure as i eon Id summon, at 
the same time squiczing him hy the 
hand ; “ 1 hope my ease is not yet so 
desperate; and should it come to the 
woist I shall not want means to 

{ )ro»e my innocence; 1 have, per- 
ups, been inconsiderate.” He shrug- 
ged his shoulders. ** In England it 
is the fashion, and It is dlihcnlt to 
to a Her convenient customs. I thauk 
you sincondy for your information. 
HeOtge shall discharge my account 
with you, and order post-horses di- 
rectly.” He made a fow how, and* 
ajftor a thousand apologies, took his 
leave* 

(To be eoniinned*) 


‘ ' .laitES 

TO MR wno WIIJC. 0NI>*»8TAW» TVRM. 

WliM Snt I bebt Id the*, my Imre, 0WR lonf; t dim vt thy (hoe 
I ielt that I ni'Vr cobtd he fftp} ViwatUed hy prlw of h* h(i ! 

Jmt honour foibid* mr no pntf* Kyit bonoor, (brMdh Md tolrtwe 

How tniljr 1 languiiib far then. ‘Ilie heanticM thnt torture my hean< 

Thou art ((0|iMiuWtheu,dii ««( Whty^ 

May, go*, ifM hefhnw^^nio wwO 
AnahoiKWi*|^|l|*h»lM I 
«hei, «Hlf heart ONw Mp# 
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And can you still In Buthw^lVs jfuilt b(*lii5V0? 

Still oVr inraiitious Mary’s blindness ^licve? 

The verdict, tbotig’b iitianimotts distrust. 

And deem the bloody rbar^t thougli fiultlOss^ just? 

I’heii Icain to dri\c suspicion’s mists away, 

And give Eail Hothwell’s worth to clondlesM day : 

My loyal nobles thus his i^uilt disprove, 

They bid their sovereign smile on BothwellS love ; 

Describe bis services to Scotland’s land, i 

And deem him woithiest other royal Inind! 

Lives there a wretuh, my ijords* so dead to shame, 

So base a traitor to his soveteign’s fame, 

As to advise, nay, supplicate his Queen 
To wed an aefoi in that monstrous scene, 

And he the wedded friend, the tender wife 
Of him whose hand bcieav’d her Lord of life? 

Or, should there be one man ii6 lost, $0 vile, 

8uch guilt could ne’er assembled men defile 
And Scotland’s noblett thus to Europe show^ 

Their heaits the Innocence df HothwelTs kdovir. 

'* But, alas ' such guilt, sueh unparcllerd, and even worse guilt still, tftdf 
actually defile” several of the pioudest noblen of Scotland. 

Time, which bi tngs even the most c loseiy veiled eiioi mities to light, has proved, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that Murray, Morton, Bothwell, and Maitland, 
concerted together the death of Daruley. Murray’s aim was indeed hidd^i in 
its vile and wicked cicteiit ftom his confederates, aud even Bothwelh thougli a 
man of great dcutcuess, was so much absorbed in the delight he felt, at the high 
rewaid which Mun ly promised him, namely, the band of the qtieen, if he would 
uudcitake (he murder of Darnley, that he was uiterly blind to the ruin whiAh 
lurked under this insidious proposal, but eagerly and thankfully embraced it. 

U IS iru|)ossible to know whether Bothwell was actuated by ambition only, or 
by love for Mary, and jealousy of Daruley t but, certain it ih, that alarmed at 
Mary’s tender reconciliatiou with her husband, aad renewed intercourse with ^ 
him, he seized the scry first opportunity which occurred, that is, be took advan- 
tage of her leaving her husband for one night, to destroy (hat unhappy man^ 
Aad here I must pause in tny odious narrative to obUerve, that Mary’s goldg on 
so trifling and simple a pretence to pass a night at Hulyrood^houae Wi^, |n my 
opinion, the stiougest possible coafufation of the efaarge brought agtalaat hfr 
that she was pi ivy to the murder, and left JOtarOlay In order that tba oi 1 d>e ttfight 
be ooDbumnidtcd. Mary went to Holyrood to bd present at att enfertaiament 
given to two of her domestic^ on their wedding t 

Surely had she been meditating to leave Darpfey, in order that a oriipe }|ko 
this might be pcrpctiated, she would have taken Oare to fnmlsli hdlrself with a 
stronger, aud seemiugly a more irresistible eacuee far her unusual absence j an 
excuse so forced, apd so elaborate, as to expose her to detection in the eyeli 04 
Hhe penetrating, by the very pains taken 10 make it piami^fe. But, lu the tw^ 
duspectiag inhocenpe trf her heart, the queeU, Ilka a kind mlstresj^, gwis the 
prayer of her servaats, and condesoends to hnaopr thdir entortainmeiig with her 




Meanwhile iny tremhling liM m Answer give, 
Tho’ llothwejrs dain» ivitnin inemoty live * 
While 1 with wonder see the veil remove, 

Whirh hid 80 long his loud but secret Ipve* 

IVui think, lov'd fiords, that these nt^eoted ties 
< >t jealous an|i iiish prompt the patniijir s^hs ; 

In buttiu ell's halls no fond, aQloted wSm 
Mourns o’ei tho vanish’d joys oi wedded life. 
Hates, yet adores, resents, yet pardons stiil. 

Now couits divoMe, thei^ deems It life’s wuist ill, 
Watchi^ that face, the only book she rcadb, 

To see If pity o’er to scorn succeeds. 

And, if one little sign of love bo giien. 

Lilts full of joy hex secret soul to heaven ; 

If such there were who mourns, as I have done, 
O’er hopes betray’d and life’s fair prospects gone, 
I should at once these offer’d ties repoU, 

Nor dure inflict the pungs I’ve known too well. 

* jHut Bothwell’s halls a youthiul wife contain, 
Who longs to breaih her ill assoited chain \ 

And even non, as if joy’s only source, 

With eager heart antieipaUs divonc. 

And pants that hour of happiness to see. 

Which may her hated fetters hx on me. 

But, vainly still must Both well’s passion hum, 
My smiles on him,Jike flowers ound funeral uin 


Happy had it been for Mary had their wicked oonfilvanees ended here; but 
these base eoiispirators agaitist the taniOi Itfe^ and happiness of theh Queen, went 
on to perpetrate that very guilt of which it was impossitde (or Mary to conceive 
that auy set el men could be capable | and they s«yned u deilaruUonf in writing, 
and caused others to sign it, amongst whom were eight b>\hopef avowing their 
belief of Anthweirs tunooeiice, and recommeodiDg Bothscii, though a married 
man, as the Attest husband foV the queen. 

But Mary I thoygh always convinced that Both well was innocent, still hesi- 
tated to accept htm as her hushand $ and thence the disgracelut seizure of her 
person by Bothwell, which soon Offer followed -^ee Chalmdi’s 0th section, and 
page SlOB of (he Bdi section. 

Br Itobertaon^page says of this writing In the end, Botbwell, partly by 
proipises and flattery, and parity by terror and force, prevailed on all who were 
pmsef, (that Is, piwseiit at a large eatertamnient which he gave) to subscribe a 
paper which teavas a deeper ttaia Uiaa any ooeiniYeiiicp in that age on the honour 
and character tif the nation. Thid paper cosnained the etrongtet Aeeuramee of 
Bothweli’s ittifoetmcei agd the most ample acfcoewMgfaept of bis good serviepa 
to (he kiagdom. If any lOtare aceusatlpn should be SiriPlii^t against him on ah* 
count of the KlpgV murder^ fine subscribers prpmfsed to (t^d by him, as one dtait, 
and to hazard thoir tlvei add (httifues ip his defence^ tVy reooiuaiendcd him 
to the Queen as the moat proper pci Soil she could elfooia for her husband.'” # 

^ Amoiigft tho sobsOrjibeis of Yltla {mper dre flud setae who were the Queen'a 
chief couddenu, offlfr# who wore straiifers to ]iar eooocils and obnoxious to her 
disploasnre, some wild falthffitly adhOiad tohef though the vicissitudes of her 
fortune, and others whb iecmad CM pHnciptxl emihPrk o/ het enffermgs.^ Why 
does apt Roberthon tumm them t TheSe ward Murray and his faction. 

It is an obvious truth, that those, who believe tli|e eouflets and tetters from 
dMary to Bothwctl to be infamous forgeries* dtteHy and neeHtktltg acquit Mary, 
of loving Bothwtii, as well a* of tming paivif! 10 Parpley^h idhrdmr, and think bar 
union with Bothwell wav whuffy the result ^ Vlolewoe add mmsdlsttOy t hut Ba* 
worfoon and Uume^ who set Waff’s Wsfrapherui Wfth a foW Wi«f ln,tb« 
cmMontio^y of these Infomoua forgoriesy see all iba mfonm of Mary’s relgit 
tbrengh the medium of this pfepmmtt^ and mm fp ail h#r actions after her 
w^rets with Barnicy to the iuffuanse or OM ft ah imlawfol paOsInn. 

Tbe^ twjttdtce distoits foots, nnfl gives Ihsm a aid ohuM imrepretstfon^ ^ 
«5W' ago in which thM hovrossigeve pbispS^d.anaim^^ 
the bmfobfo Character of bot^ ^ 



IS2J,] Efiittlcs h%f ^vimi of Scots, * 

VVliich only bloom to fade, soon pass away, 

Shoit as the brilliance of a winter’s day ; 

Koi ill my breast no answerini^ passion ^lows, 

'riiis woe-cbiU’d blood no more tumultuous flows. 

No lonscious ardour prompts iny secret sifjh. 

Ash ben my Dainley’s fotin fiist met my eye ; 

Wh( 11 both al once tranbiix’d with love’s own dart, 
b’oiid, mutual glances mingled heart witli heart; 

-Not love, hut jrratelul fiicndsbip sways my breast, 

And woildly prudenee is its wary /nruebt ; 

Piiidence tliat sa\b how vast is Jiotbweli’s power, 

To sereea my Ibreatca’d bead in factions hour : 

Since, by no icherb traiterons aim delil’d. 

He horn iiiipendinp^ ill would "uard my tliild ; 

Ami, tbon»b mo^ft powciful of our thiefs be shines 
With mail bless iiifliunc<‘ loyal zeal combines ; 

Ills wish to strengthen not to sbaie my sway, 

\iid teaib less loyal subjects to obey. 

It th(Mi, while lound me specious traitors tliiouf>, 

And dale the open threat, the secret wionj^, 

'I’bis wounded bosom for pioteition lean 
On him, the ^uide, and guardian of bis Queen ; 

Him only faithful ’midst tlie lattbless found, 

JjiKe one lone spring that (beers the desert loiiiid, 

If, pleas’d to listen to my nobles’ voice, 

I lix on Hotliu'eH’s Earl iny wtsldcd choice : 

It to bis arms this faded form I give, 
length content a subject’s wile to live> 

Koiluai to judge, while true to nature’s plan, 

DependiiTit worn in seelvs piotecting man. 

Her aim, defeme from traitois, rebels, foes, 

Kiom (i\il discoid, and iiiipending woes : 

/be wretili that’s falling from the rock’s high bieaM 
Will grasp e’en tliorns tliat can bis fall aiiest. 

»So I to gnaid iny oft endanger’d throne. 

And save the life fai dealer than my own, 

JMay from my piide’s suggestions dare depart. 

At the pure promptings of a mother’s heart,— 

And place my child, seeur’d from thieat’ning harms. 

In the safe shelter of a fathei’s arms. 

May Srolland’s nobles uigimt pryrers approve. 

And deign at length to smile on liothwelrs love ; 

1 lien shall my son who, throngii his mother springs 
111 proud succession from an hundred kin^s, 

He taught that mother’s tender care to prize. 

Who, for his sake, could pride’s high claims despise; 

And, by maternal love’s tbnd daring led. 

Her faith’s firm, active foe conscnt'to wed. 

While this desire escapes her throbbing breast, 

Let me be wretched, *^o my child is blest !” 

But let me close tliis irritating page. 

My Lords, I see your now indignant rage!* 

1 hear your honour’d lips, lielov’d Lorraine, 

For such an union speak your proud disdain. 

Forgive! forgive, make known your sacred will! » 

Ana f, ]>erhaps, may dare obey it still. 

For fond remembrance grateful Mary moves. 

To bend submissive to the firiends she loves. 

s The maniage with BothweU was a great blow to the piidc of the House of 
^luise. 

Eur, Jl/evg. , 1823. 


P 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN LONDON 
AND PARIS. 

Frmn Sir Cimriss Darnlby^ Bart^ to the MjRquis db Vermont, 

LETTER XXIII. 


Paris, 

My Dear de Vermont, 

As tbere arc few real or fancied 
tales more tragical than the story 
of the Due d'Enghein, 1 tletcrmined 
that I would not leave Paris without 
visiting the scene of his murder; a 
miinler which, of all Buonaparte’s 
actions, was certainly the blackest 
and least justifiable. After driving 
through the Fouhourg St. Antoincy 
whirli ^ritnessefl so many of the 
eventful circumstances of your Re- 
volution, 1 passed the harriere du 
TronCy and at the distance of an 
English mile from that spot found 
myself at the gates of the old castle 
of St. Vincenhes, whose solitary po- 
sition, gothic structure, and moated 
fortifications, are all in unison with 
the bloody deed perpetrated within 
its walls. The sentinel on duty 
would not allow us to enter the 
castle' by the principal gate, but 
allowed us to walk round the ram- 
parts to the draw-bridge on the op- 
posite side, In casting my eyes on 
the ditch, which runs round this 
extensive edifice, I observed a little 
to the right of the draw-bridge some 
persons busily rcmploycd in laying 
out a small garden, while others 
were surrounding it with an iron 
railing, and in the centre of the 
garden appeared an accumulation of 
earth of the shape and size of an 
ordinary grave, hut covered with 
turf. Tenquired tlie reason of these 
preparations, and learnt with no 
little interest that this was the iden- 
tical spot where the gallant and ill- 
fated Due d'Enghetn received his 
death blow, and under which he was 
• immediately buried. To record these 
events Louis XVIII. had ordered 
these simple memorials to be pre- 
pared. After crossing the draw- 
bridge we were conducted up the 
narrow staircase of an ancient tower 
into a very small and dark room* 
where, covered with white cloth 
embroidered with golden 
wiiSy appeared a coffin cont^^inj^ 


the bones of the murdered Duke, 
which bones have lately been re- 
moved from the spot in which they 
were first deposited, and which we 
had just visited. On the coffin lay 
a large stone, which the execu- 
tioners had thrown over the spot, 
under which they interred their vic- 
tim. The chamber which contains 
these articles is now converted into 
a chapel, and the body was sur- 
rounded with lighted tapers, near 
which also a sentinel was posted. 
This is the place where the royal 
sufferer underwent his mock trial, 
it appears that as soon as he had 
acknowledged, in answer to the first 
ini,errogatory put to him, that he 
was the person sought for, he was 
condemned without any further for- 
mality, conducted into another cham- 
ber where he was kept two hours, 
while a message was sent to the 
Palace of the Thiiilleries for the 
final commands of Napoleon, which 
were no sooner received than he was 
led to the spot already described, 
and shot by torch light. This in- 
famous act was committed on the 
28th of March, and Louis XVIII, 
has ordered, on the annual return of 
this day, that a religions expiatory 
cenfraony shall be performed. A per- 
son, who was at Paris when the me- 
lancholy event occurred, assures me 
that in spite of the rigid system of 
espionage which then prevailed, it 
excited much alarm and sonic com- 
plaint. It was rumoured that a 
Prince of the Bourbon family had 
I>een put to death, but the name of 
tlie victim was unknown. My in- 
formant was told by a soldier that 
he had been called upon, with se- 
veral others, to carry into execution 
a military sentence, at one o’clock 
In the morning, at the castle of 
St, Vincennes I mi who the prisoner 
was had been carefully concealed. 
«I have heard that the unfortunate 
J>uke was exposed, not only to every 
^ .possible indignity, but even to great 
jghyMcal suffering. That after having 
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been Inirried to Paris from the Banks 
©f the Rhine, mtbout an interval of 
rest, he was not allowed the smallest 
refreshment on his arrival within 
these dismal walls. But this is a 
refinement on cruelty, whiih, for 
the homuir of human nature, I am 
not disposed on mere rumour to be- 
lieve. 

After viewing the spot where one 
inejiiher of your royal family so 
miseiMhly ended his short but ho- 
nourahle earcor, I tliought 1 could 
not take a better opportunity of vi- 
siting th(5 scene of another illustri- 
ous victim’s sufferings, and there- 
fore proceeded from the castle of 
St. l^incennes to the prison of the 
Concier}(erie. There 1 found a 
low, small, damp, and dark cell, 
which has lately been converted into 
an expiatory chapel ; and here the 
otice beautiful, elegant, bigh-born, 
and high-minded Marie Antoinette, 
Archduchess of Austria and Queen 
of Franco, was c(»nfined sixty-seven 
days, and only left this wretched 
apartment to ascend the cart which 
conveyed her to the place of execu- 
tion, During her lung imprison- 
ment she slept on a stone Hour, on 
which a truss of straw was thrown 
by way of bed. No one who re- 
members, or has read of her personal 
and mental charms and regal splen- 
dour, or who recollects the beautiful 
passage in which our eloquent Burke 
has at once painted her charms, and 
recorded her claims to compassion, 
can view this spot with indifference. 
Perhaps 1 ought to apologise for 
troubling you with an account of 
my visits to these dismal scenes; 
they do not strictly belong to that 
view of national manners to which 
you and 1 have agreed to confine our 
remarks, but the Dac d'Enghein 
and Marie Antoinette are so con- 
nected with your Revolution, and 
your Revolution with every thing 
which one hears and sees in this 
country, that 1 could not help tel- 
Ufig you how much 1 had been 
affected in viewing the spots which 
witnessed the sufferings of these ill- 
fated and illustrious personages.' 
Perhaps lsiouisXVn I. acts unwisely, 
as a politician, while he indulged 
an amiable superstition, by raising 
these expiatory chapels whifih jt 
have hud occasion to mention; 


as a man, one can understand and 
pardon the feelings by which he is 
actuated. 

A-propos of your Revolution, much 
as it has undoubtedly influenced the 
slate of society, I am amused at ob- 
serving how ready an apology Li 
affords for every fault which a 
stranger ventures to remark. If I 
tell an advocate of the ancient regi^ 
mcy that your manner of living here 
appears to me less cheerful than 1 
expected, and that foreigners find 
it difficult to make their way into 
the best circles* of this city, however 
respectable they may be, lie imme- 
diately answers, “ Olil Sir, had you 
been here before our infernal Revo- 
lution you would have had no cause 
for these complaints ; the court was 
the model of taste, elegance, deco- 
rum, and innocent hilarity ; and to 
be a stranger was a passport amply 
sufficient to secure for the well-born 
and well-educated traveller the most 
gracious welcome.*’ Yet, perhaps, , 
the individuals, of whose incivilities 
the person to whom he is speaking 
has had most reason to comBldiri, 
belongs to that very priviJegea class 
whose urbanity in former days was 
the subject of such high commen- 
dations. If, too, we turn to Ho- 
race Walpole’s picture of Paris, 
drawn fifty ycar»ago, in his admir- 
able letters, we shall find him even 
then describing the stiffness and for- 
tnality of the persons with whom lu; 
associated, and all these were mem- 
bers of the old court, which court wa 
are now told was so remarkable for its 

f raceful manners; and his friend 
[arshal Conway, in whose veins 
flowed the proudest bloo<l of Britain, 
complains in the same oorrespoudence 
that when he visited Paris, after hav- 
ing been Secretary of State in his 
own country, he was treated by some 
of those very nobles with “ insulting 
condescension,^’ The opposite party 
is no less disposed to throw the 
blame on the reignnig govern- 
ment. If to a follower of Buona- 
parte I observe tha,t “his €her 
Tarts” does not a^i^pear to me that 
peHect paradise which the praises 
of his countrymen had taught mo to 
;eKpecti be exclaims, “You must 
not jndge French cahital 
Mts sitate. The return of the 
been no lesijrtitruc; 
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life to private society thao to public 
happiness. Had you been bere dur- 
ing the reig-n of the Emperor Napo- 
IjCon you would liave seen splendour 
Without ostentation, gaiety without 
frivolity, and tlie most delicate at^ 
tention to strangers, united to a 
simplicity of manner such as only 
real greatness could assume. Mats 
CCS Emip’iis! and then follows a 
philippic against that unfortunate 
race of men which draws him from 
his subject, and produces a thousand 
rhetorical figures with which it is 
useless to trouble you. In short, 
every deviation from private de- 
corum, virtue, honour, or urbanity, 
which occurs in this great city, is 
attributed to a political cause ; and 


the Revolution, or the Restoration 
hears the blame, according to the 
prejudices of the speaker. Now, 
without denying that both these im- 
portiint events must have been felt 
in the most sgeret recesses of private 
society, I should imagine that many 
vices, many faults and many follies 
are daily discovered, which have not 
the smallest connection with either 
of those political ?eras. Party hlimls 
the eyes of its votaries; and enthu- 
siasts, like madmen, sec every thing 
under false ilnpn^ssions. 

But 1 must now bid you adieu, 
and assure you, once again, how 
truly 

1 am, &c. 

C. Darnley, 


From the MARqvis de Vermont to Sir Charees Darnlby^ Bart, 

LETTER XXIV. 


London, 

Mt Dear Darnlev, 

I Piwu by your last letter that 
you have lately Been visiting those 
interesting but melancholy scenes, 
which recall tho sufferings and 
deaths of our royal and lamented 
victims. .While you were thus spend- 
ing your time at Paris, mine was 
more agreeably employed in view- 
ing the vast and magnificent im- 
provements which the British me- 
tropolis now offers to the observa^ 
tion of an admiring world. Indeed, 
from all the descriptions which 1 
have seen of its former state, and 
from the specimens yet standing of 
its ancient buildings, I am led to 
conclude that the progress made 
since the signature of the last treaty 
of peace, in. extending and beauti- 
fying London, is ultnost miraculous. 
iSlost extraordinaiy does indeed, 
.appei^r to ^ gtrangeva, that after 
havibg maintainen, almost exclu- 
sively at your own expense,' tlie 
burden of one of tlie longest and 
most expensive wars which Borope 
ever witnessed, yon should its 
termination fmd the means of erects 
ing such numerous and costly piles 
df elegant, architecture ; nor can 
we in beholding them fail to. reAeel, 
how ilicalculable are the rftsdurcei 
;pf a ; (ree%. enlightened, and united 


One of the first objects whicYr 
drew my attention ivas Waterloo- 
Bridgc, •♦in sceingwhich,** observed 
Canova, (no contemptible authority 
on such a subject) the traveller i.-^ 
amply rewarded for the trouble of » 
journey from Rome to the English 
capital.” After u lmiring the light- 
ness and symmetry of this far-famed 
structure, I lamented, on hearing 
that a million of your money had 
been expended in raising it, that so 
heavy a burden should lie thrown 
on the.shoulders of the people, when 
I learnt to my surprise, that thij* 
stupendous work, as well as that of 
tlie London and West India Docks, 
(besides the various canals, by which 
manufactures and comincree circu- 
late from one end of the kingdom 
to the other) were all the unprotect- 
ed efforts of private speculators. 

In Prance we are so accustomed 
to see similar enterprizes executed 
by the government only, tliat it ist 
with dilftculty we are brought to un- 
derstand, how such -wonders can ho 
ejected by - the exertion and at the 
haxafd of voluntary associations. 

When I extended my researches,, 
and visited the fine theatres of 
Druiw - lane, Covent - garden, and 
the Opera - house, and found that 
they also were private property $ 
and 'when In pursuing my enquiries^ 
I Ward that tue spYendidtiOw stmH 
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or rather the saecession of splendid 
streets, by which Pall Mall commit- 
nicates with Portland-Phice, those 
which are now erecting on the spot 
where once stood the royal stables, 
and the several terraces of large 
and beautiful houses decorated 
with pillars and pilasters, which 
front the Regent’s Park, not to 
speak of the many elegant villas 
dispersed about that fine piece of 
ground, (equally useful as a place 
of exercise and as a source of health 
to the inhabitants of this colossal 
town) 1 say, when I heard that 
these buildings, though standing on 
land belonging to the crown, and 
laid out agreeably to a plan sketch- 
ed by the royal architect, were all 
raised at the expense of individuals, 
who had also undertaken to pay an 
annual quit-rent, amply sufficient to 
remunerate the government for the 
sums advanced in making the pre- 
parations which preceded these im- 
provements, a new train of ideas 
was presented to my mind, and I 
contemplated with equal pleasure 
and astonishment the scene before 
me, exemplifying so beautifully the 
mighty powers of accumulated capi- 
tal, of capital created by industry and 
trade, under the guardian banners 
of law and liberty. 

The happy effects of your ad- 
mirable constitution may, indeed, 
be traced in all we see in England, 
while every thing on the Continent 
is growing rather worse than bet- 
ter wdiile the chateaux, which es- 
caped the united evils of war and 
revolution, are rapidly falling to 
decay, while our villages are de- 
serted, and our towns dilapidated, 
England seems, in spite of the com- 
laiius of her own politicians, to be 
uly and rapidly advancing in her 
proud career of wealth and pros- 
perity. 

Indeed, when I first came hither, 

I was so alarmed by the langnagc 
of several of your newspapers, and 
by the conversation of those whom 
I met in society, that I believed yon 
were on the eve of a national bank- 
ruptcy; but as I extend my stay, 
and calmly examine the testimonies 
of public happiness, which hourly ' 
challenge my admiration, 1 am sa- 
tisfied, ihoiigh your agrictilture and 
commerce inay af prestmt prove 
profitable objects of speculation 


such as engaged in these pursuits ' 
during the last war were once ac- 
customed to find them, that those 
evils are but temporary, and tliat 
even at this time, when compared to 
that of the rest of the world, the 
state of England is most enviable." 
While the coffers of your merchants 
are still so overloaded as to afford 
them the means of offering unlimited 
loans to supply the necessities of 
the new, and the emergeni’ies of 
the old, governments of Europe 
and Southern America — while the 
appearance of cleanliness and re- 
spectability is so general among 
the people, that as [ walk about 
this town, I feel myself constantly 
disposed to ask, like the Emperor 
of Russia, whore the lower ranks 
are to be found ? While your shops 
are crowded with costly luxuries, 
and your streets with splendid ^ 
equipages, how can I entertain a 
doubt, that the welfare of England 
is not only unimpaired but progres- 
sive ? 

Nor are the manifestations of 
national prosperity confined within 
the precincts of this city,for London,* 
differing in that respect from the 
other capitals in Europe, is the 
centre, not the drain of the riches 
of the country. I believe there 
no part of Great Rritain in which' 
the same features may not he traccMl, 
and wherever a work of utility is 
suggested, speculations and luoiiey 
are sure to he found. JJusincss 
called me a short time since into a 
distant county. In all the towns 
and villages through which 1 tra- 
velled improvements were going 
forwards, houses building, manu- 
factories established, or roads con- 
struciing. When I arrivedat Derby,- 
1 was asked whether 1 clmso to take 
the new route to Matlock, and hav-* 
ing assented from motives of curio- 
sity, to my great surprise, I soon- 
witnessed a scene, which in roman-* 
tic beauty, and almost in magni- 
ficence, might be^ C'Ompavcd to that 
which presents itself in the cele- 
brated passage of the Simplon, 
made by Napoleon, flere, as in' 
the latter great work, for nearly 
twenty iX||iles, rocks had been exca- 
vated, and mountains levelled ; and 
all thh^.aehiovcd, not by the strong 
; arm of a mighty con micro r, and at, 
Ihe of a simcriog people. 
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but by tbc spirited and patriotic ex- sovereign himself, condescend to 
ertions of a few private gentlemen, make an annual loan of their choicest 
who, while enriching themselves, works) shews that the possessors of 
and conferring an essential service these chefs d'muvres have bought 
on the public, had also found the them for no selfish motives, and 
means of affording labour and con- value them only as they contribute 
sequent comfort to the surrounding to assist the progress of national 
peasantry. shill and genius. 

Hut to return to the metropolis. When 1 reflect on the variegated 
How greatly is this city indebted scenes which hourly draw my notice; 
to the liberality and industry of its when I add to iny own observations 
citizens, llie splendid specimens of those of others, on whose judgment 
ingenious machinery exhibited in I can rely; when I gaze on this 
the breweries, distilleries, and other mighty metropolis, so rapidly aug- 
such establishments, 1 am told arc menting iir size and grandeur ; 
all the property of private men, when 1 recollect the high moral 
many of whom have risked half a and military character which your 
million of money in one of these arms attained in the last war ; when 
gigantic speculations, w'hile even- extending my views to literary and 
in the lowest walks of retail trade, scientifle subjects 1 find that, while 
large capitals are embarked. Nor the Duke of Wellington triumphed 
are the profits of apparently tri- in the field, Dr. Jenner and Sir 
• fling concerns inadequate to the Humphry Davy were immortalizing 
risk incurred ; in proof of which both themselves and Great Britain 
1 am assured by a gentleman, who by iHscoveries, for which they will 
for many years held ' the sitiia- receive the blessings of ages yet un- 
tion of a commissioner of bank- horn ; and that Crabbe, Moore, 
Tupts, that, in the execution of his Scott, and Byron, after raising the 
official duty, he had it proved on poetical fame of their country, still 
one occasion before him, on indis- live, and still' promise to carry 
putable evidence, that a printer and higher their own and England's 
wholesale vendor of those ballads reputation; and that in the fine arts, 
which are dispersed about the town, though much hiis been done, much 
at the price of half a penny each, more may yet be expected from 
derived an income of two thousand the pencil of Lawrence, and the 
pounds a year from the produce of chissci of Chantrey ; 1 say when 1 
Ills business. After mentioning the put all these contemporary circum- 
vast number of public works in stances together, I feel convinced that 
this town, which owe their origin yon have almost reached the acme 
to privMe speculations, I should be of national greatness; and when 1 
ungrateful not to add, that the pa^- remember the great events, the great 
trohs of the Fine Arts, without any works, and the great men, which 
such interested motives, contribute have thrown a lustre yet unfaded 
their share to the magnificence of on this period of your annals, I 
London. Few things are more at- can venture to predict, without stop- 
tractive to strangers than galleries ping to enquire whether these ad- 
of pictures and statues, and here vantages arc to be attributed to the 
they belong not to government, but wisdom of the government or to 
to individuals. Be^des the superb the energies of the people, that 
collections of Lords Grosvenor and history will dedicate one of its 
Btaflford, and those of Messrs. Hope most interesting and most brilliant 
and Angerstcin, which are so muni- pages to the r^ency and reign of 
flccntly thrown open to the inspec- George IV. 
tion of artists and connoisseurs, I remain, my dear Darnley, 

we establisUmeut of the British Your’s sincerely, , 

Gallery, (to which the proudest Db 'Vermont. 

nobles in the land, as well as the 


N.B. This number concludes ttiese clev^ ahd interesting letters, and our 
ySifsoo^apj^ar ^ * t^pubUcutijon of thein in a separate volume 
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KOSCIUSKO. 

(Abridged from the French of Mr. M, A. JulHen.) 


^ And freedom ahrieked when Kosciunko fell. 

Pleasures of jfiTope.— CAMPBELL. 


The name alone of Kosciusko 
gives us an idea of one of the an* 
cients in the midst of modern cor- 
ruption. Poland may boast of Aw 
virtues as the United States of Ame- 
rica boast of those of Washinffton. 

His generous, disinterested, and 
mild, yet firm character, his pure 
and constant attachment to the in- 
terests of his country and the cause 
of liberty, form a striking contrast 
to tlie egotism, ambition, avarice, 
and a thousand other vices of many 
men considered greaf, who, having 
neither honour nor love of country, 
have in all ages contributed to en- 
large the sphere of human misery. 

Tliaddeus Kosciusko was born in 
Lithuania, in the middle of the last 
century (about 1750); his parents 
were of noble extraction, but of 
moderate fortune; he was brought 
up at Warsaw, in *‘L'Institute des 
(Cadets,*’ where the young nobility 
destined for the military profession 
were educated. It is said that the 
Uxartoryski family, who had often 
assisted in bringing forward distin- 
guished characters, took charge of 
his education. He was considered 
as one of the cleverest pupils, par- 
ticularly in mathematics and draw- 
ing, and was sent to France to 
finish his studies. 

On leaving the cadet school he 
entered into a regiment as an officer; 
and returning to Poland, after a re- 
sidence of some years in France, he 
obtained a company. But his mili- 
tary career did not in reality com- 
mence till he went to the United 
States, where he was induced, to go 
by his desire to aid the cause of 
liberty ami to acquire an honour- 
able reputation. 

The political induence exercised 
by Russia in Poland, particularly 
since tlic year J7<>4, when Cathe- 
rine's old favourite Stanislaus Ponia* 
towski was crowned, and the first, 
dismemberment of Poland, "begian 
in 1772 , and confirmed 


following year by a vote of acces- 
sion to the treaty of division which 
was torn from the diet, thus ren- 
dered an accomplice in the ruin of 
its country, were the great yet la- 
mentable circumstances that accoin- 
anlcd the infancy and youth of our 
ero. Kosciusko finding himself 
too much confined in the European 
continent, where force and ambition 
shared the spoils of a weak and op- 
pressed people, while all tlie other 
governments preserved a cowardly 
silence, crossed the Atlantic, arrived 
in the (Jnited States, and presented 
himself to Washington, without any 
particular recommendation. What 
do you come here for?’* said this 
genera] to him. I come to servo 
the cause of American indepen- 
dence,’* — What can you do ?*’— 
“ Try me,’* replied Kosciusko, with 
noble simplicity. His talents were 
put to the proof, and his bravery, 
character, and acquirements justly 
appreciated ; he was employed as an 
officer, and soon distinguished him- 
self. On the 18tli of October, 177fi> 

. Kosciusko, who had first served as a 
simple volunteer in the American 
army, was appointed by the Con- 
gress, (on the report of the com- 
mittee of war> engineer, with the 
rank of colonel, in the service of the. 
United States. He was successively 
employed as aid-de-camp to General 
Gates, as well as Mr. Armstrong 
afterwards minister of the United 
States in France, and as engineer- 
colonel in the army of the south, 
commanded by General Gates, and 
afterwards by General Green. 

On the 13th of October, 1783, he 
was raised to the rank of brigadier^ 
genera], on the recommendation of 
Washington, the general*in*ohieL 
His commission denotes that this 
rank was given him as a reward for 
< his jhiihfuli and honourable 
services. His noble and disinter- 
* ested eondoct, his talents and bis 
cour^; gkiticd ;him the general 
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estet!;m of the army, as also of 
Wasliing-ton,. Oates, and Franklin; 
he acquired in like manner tlie 
friendship of the young* General J^a 
Fazette, destined to support in 
Franco, as Koseiiisko did in Poland, 
with similar misfortunes, the cause 
of lihcrty. 

Kosciiisko n'turned to his country 
fresh from the noble straggle he had 
taken part in, by serving a nation 
which defended its lilicrty. 

He Jived for a long time' in vo- 
luntary seclusion, meditating on the 
future destiny of his eourilry and 
himself. lie was appointed major- 
general by the diet, and concurred 
in its useless and feelile attempts 
from I 7 B 8 to 171H, to oppose fo- 
reign influence. 

. ilis rising repnlation had no other 
fouiidutlon than his conduct during 
the American war, and had not j'ct 
procured him any political credit. 

Employed as general of division 
under young Poniatowski, the king’s 
nephew, wlio commanded the troops 
opposed to the army sent by Russia 
to overturn the constitution of the, 
^rdofMay, l7i^U he gained great 
glory at a battle fought on the 
J8th of June, l7Jf-. at VoIIiynia, near 
the river Bug. The Russian force 
extended from Duhienka to Opolin, 
and attacked, at the same moment, 
all the Polish ports on this side the 
JJug, The most violent "attack was 
directed against General Kosciusko, 
who was stationed near Duhienka. 
lie sustained the eneiny’s shock 
with as much bravery as obsti- 
nacy ; blit being obliged to yield 
to the superior force of the Rus- 
sians he retreated with the greatest 
order to ChclUi, the capital of tlie 
palatinate of that name. The Rus- 
sian army did not cross the river 
till after a loss of 4,000 men. This 
circumsiance attracted public atten- 
tion towards Kosciusko, and in- 
spired his fellow soldiers with en- 
tlmsiusm for him. But the weak- 
ness of King Stanislaus, who tanoely 
submitted to the conditions. imposed 
upon him by Russia, rendered t|ie 
sieal of the Polish patriots useleea# . 

Kosciusko was one of the 
who voluntarily retired from the 
; , uervice after this shamefuli 

;tion- He \va« suon obliged tebaniah 
which only served to^render 
nwj*u deal* to his countrymen. 


A solemn decree of the National 
Assembly of France in August, 
1792 , conferred on him during his 
exile the title of French citiz«?n. 

Kosciusko passed the greater part ‘ 
of the year 17113 at Dresden and 
Leipsick. But, in spite of his ab- 
sence, all eyes were fixed upon him, 
when the Polish nation, impatient of 
a foreign yoke, thought to free them- 
selves. After several conferences, 
secretly held at Warsaw, the patriot^^ 
then called inmrgents^ requiring a 
man whose name, head, and heart, 
would inspire confidence, resolved 
to choose Kosciusko as their chief, 
and sent two deputies to him. 

However insufficient the means 
offered him were, Kosciusko went 
to the frontier with a Pole, who 
now hears a high dignity in his 
country, and “who went even as far 
as Warsaw to sound the minds of 
the people, and particularly to mo- 
derate the chiefs, whose impatience 
tlin ;> toned to mar the whole project. 
Ilis return to the frontier having 
roused the suspicions of the foreign 
party tlien prevailing in Poland 
lie /<»arcd to risk the success of the 
enterprize, and made a journey to 
Italy, leaving some friends, on 
whom he could rely, to continue the 
secret negociaU^hns, and to prepare 
the way for a general and popular 
revolution. 

Urged to return by the patriots of 
Warsaw he went to Poland in Feb. 
]7f^4, and reached the palatinate of 
Cracow at the moment when the 
garrison of that town had expelleil 
nie Russian troops. On the 24th 
of March the citizens of Cracow 
drew up the act of insurrection, 
which ivas signed by three hundred 
persons. 

The energetic declaration of the 
inhabitants of Cracow had been 
published, and the Pules had taken 
up arms under the very eyes of the 
foreign masters of their country, 
A voluntary ami unanimous ad- 
herence was everywhere declared, 
Kosciusko was appidnted supreme 
chief of the national force under 
the title of natzeMk or general- 
mitho, and had, in the name of the 
whole, nation, entire power over 
civil and political afifairB* 

iNoyOthen limit was given to his 
.power tlian that imposed uooii him 
, py his own virtue and ihoaerntion. 
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He did not l)clray the conliJence of 
hi$ countrymen, and no one has 
ever accused him of having' abused 
his short dictatorship. The ad- 
dresses to the people and tlie army, 
which he published under these cir- 
cumstances, are remarkable for their 
frankness and simplicity. Some days 
after his nomination to the com- 
mand of the troops he was informed 
of the approach of the liiissian 
army. He left (jracow at the head 
of 4,000 men, chiefly peasants, armed 
with scythes and pikes, witliout any 
Uiunvledge of military manoeuvres, 
but intrepid an*l devoted. 

He gave battle to the enemy at 
Kaslawice, on the 4th of April, 
1794. The contest lasted fiom tliree 
o’clock in the afternoon to eight in 
the evening. The Poles gained a 
complete victory ; they remained 
masters of the field of battle, and 
took eleven pieces of cannon from 
the enemy, with all their baggage 
And ammunition. The Russians lost 
three thousand men, and threw away, 
in their flight, their anus and car- 
tridge boxes. 

'J\)wards the end of IMay, Kos- 
ciusko defeated ami entirely de- 
stroyed a body of the Russian army, 
commanded by General Denisow, 
entrenched in a thick wood on the 
borders of the Vistula. 

A canon of Cracow had written 
to this general, Uiat he would go to 
Kosciusko, under the pretext of 
thanking him, in the name of his 
country, for what he liad done for 
it, and take this opportunity to as- 
sassinate him. The letter written 
hy this traitor was intercepted, and 
he payed for his cowardly and per- 
fidious crime with his head. This 
event redoubled the enthusiasm of 
the Poles for their general, and ren- 
dered them more vigilant against 
4he secret agents of their enemies. 

In the beginning of June the 
Prussians, united to the Russians, 
attacked the, Poles with a uumews 
artillery, and ‘caused them to *1%^’ 
about a thousand men, killed and^J 
.woemdedw Kosciusko, who ^ com- 
manded as a .gr'vftt general, and 
ifought as a^brave soldier, 
this^afKair ‘with noble simpli^it^, 
Sgekfng neitUet to dissimulate nor, 
jthedoss he susUihf^. '"tie 
done his duty^ ^n<^ he 
Muri 182 S*^ . 


expressed neither discouragement 
nor repentance. 

Soon after he puhlislicd a procla- 
mation, date<l from his camp, near 
Kiela, the 10th of June, 1794, re- 
lative to the new military system he 
wished to establish, to animate the 
people, depressed by the yoke of 
slavery, and to inspire them ivith 
vigour to struggle against foreign 
troops, even in those provinoiis for- 
merly torn by force from the repub- 
lic of Poland. He wished to extend 
a helping hand to those inhabitants 
who desired to return to the valu- 
able privileges of their country. 

In »luly, Kosciusko’s army en- 
camped near Warsaw, insynred by ■ 
the news of the a<lvantagcs obtained 
by the patriots in Courhind and Se- 
migalle, attacked the Russians and 
Prussians, and seized their en- 
trenchments. But the allied army, 
which had received numerous rein- 
forcements, approached near the 
capital, in order to bombard it and 
the entrenched camp of Kosciusko. 
The lirst bombs were thrown on the 
29th, iliUh, and 31st July, 

The Poles answered iy a lively 
and well-dirccfed fire, winch pre- 
vented the besiegers from establish- 
ing their batteries near enough to 
reach the centre of the town with 
their hoiribs. The brave and able 
Kosciusko, notwithstanding this, 
maintained a position that enabled 
him to hold free communication with 
the adjacent country to victual his 
troops. A Polish division in (Jour- 
land and Scmigalle was employcid 
in intercepting the correspondence 
with Russia. A body of llussiau 
troops were beaten at Wilna, in Li- 
thuania, while another Polish army 
obtained over the Prussians brilliant . 
and ra])id successes. 

In the mean thiie the war of diver- 
sion, ably organized by Kosciusko, 
WHS pursued with vigour. Some 
light Polish troops surprised several 
towns, and made frequent incursions 
into Silesia. Tlie alarm was so great 
that the garrison of Berlin was sent 
jfrom that town to Frankfort upon , 
th^fOder. The eipbarrassment of 
Frederic William was ytill greater, 
US tef but few able troops in 
^Hfesl^f ^pm erania, and Southern 
.?Pru‘ssig.;|(™s best troops wereem- 
oper^itiohs before 
' ' , ’ . ' ^ Q 
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\VarsAw. Scarcity anti epidemic 
diaea^ea disheartened and desolated 
the Prussian camp. Ahundance* 
health, conlidence, g'ood order, and 
discipline rci/rncd in Kosciusko's 
army, (Sold ring's, wi(h this inscrip- 
tion, Our eonvtry to her defenders^ 
were distriimfed to the most distin- 
pfuished soldiers. Jlut the laurels 
won hy fin* defenders of liberty were 
soon chaii«'e(l into mournful ey- 
presses. One day decided the fate 
of unfortunate Poland. 

Kosciusko had made a glorious 
stand against the conibinetl armies 
of Russia and Prussia, wliieli had 
invested Warsaw. The Kinp: of 
Prussia advanced in person at the 
head of a formidable army, and 
vainly menaced the inhabitants with 
the total destruction of their city, if 
they persisted in defend ing;’ it. We 
was obliged to raise the seip^e. after 
an obstinate and bloody contest of 
two months, followed by a general 
hssault, in wdiicli the thinness of 
the patriots triumphed over tlieir 
enemies, and returned to Grcat- 
Poland, where an insurrection had 
tirst broken out. 

Kosciusko with all possible dispatch 
sent reinforcements to the points 
most threatened by the enemy, and 
went to direct, in person, the opera- 
tions in Jjithuania, when he learnt 
that the Russians had g'ained a siir- 
nal victory in that province. Wc 
returned to Warsaw to prepare fresh 
means of resistance projiortionate 
to the danifers accumulatintr, round 
him ; he determined on the 2JHh of 
^September, to hazan) a battle, 
to prevent the junction of the army 
imuer General Perseii with tlie troops 
of General Suw^arrow. An order of 
movement, on the execution of which 
the success of his plan depended, 
was intercepted by the Russians, 
which (icfcated the whole project. 
Kosciusko, though deprived of a 
division of fifteen thousand men 
-upon which he had reckoned, sus- 
tained the enemy's shock with jj[^reat 
vigour, which he repulsed four tunes; 
but valour must yield to number*- 
The Poles were surrounded, and 
their rauks were in disorder: their 
Ijeneral. rallied the troops several 
:ime$ with great intrepfdity, and 
charged at their head* Fi^om 
:|p, time df the confederation of 


Cracow he always wore the dress of 
a Polish peasant, in honour of that 
oppressed people, and to inspire 
Ihein with national enthusiasm* 
which their deep state of degradatibii 
rendered them little capable of feel- 
ing: OJi that very day he fought in 
this costume. A cossack, who did 
n<»t know him, wounded him with 
his Ijinee, and unhorsed him. 

The Polcrs cried out, calling him 
by his name. Kosciusko got up 
and advanced a few steps, wlion an 
oflleer gave him a blow on his head 
with a sabre, ami he fell to the 
earth without sense or motion. It 
is said that a Russian general, wdio 
ow’ed him personal oliligations, I'on- 
veyed him from the field of battle, 
bound up his w^oiinds, took the 
greatest care of him, and accom- 
panied him to St. Petersburgli, 
where the Empress Catherine had 
ordered him to be conducted. 

A division of the army, which 
coiiM not reach its destined place, 
lost the battle of Maci<i^jowire, and 
consequently destroyed' Polish in- 
dependence, as the battle of Phar- 
salia annihilated Roman liberty. 
The captivity of Kosciusko deprived 
Poland of her last support. Rut 
even at the tinic that he was pri- 
soner in Russia the inhabitants of 
Warsaw celebrated by a general il- 
lumination the anniversary of their 
generous defender, Kosciusko was 
detained for two years as a prisoner 
of war, or rather as a state prisoner, 
till the death of Catherine on the 
fifli of NovemlK*r, 1 7%. One of the 
first acts of the Emperor Paul, the 
successor of Catherine, was to go, 
accompanied bv his two sons, the 
Grand llukes Alexander and ("on- 
stantine, to visit this illustrious 
victim of the noblest heroism in his 
prison. I'lie Emperor otlereil Kos- 
ciusko his liberty, considerable pre- 
sents In land and peasants, digni- 
ties, hoiY^urs, and a command in his 
army. Kosciusko refused the offers 
of tne monarch ; he declared that 
lie had never fought but under the 
bapHcr of independence, in America 
and in Poland, and that he never 
could serve any other cause. As 
for the presents* he liad at first ac- 
cepted, that lie might not ci^pt]*- 
taise his fellow-patriots, eomifta^ns 
nf hw misfortunes, hyr.a^^ie8o™€^1^ 
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fasal that would liave offended tho 
Emperor, and perhaps that he niig-ht 
esfiapo from a painful rapfivily, he 
sent them all bark from Eu£(laiid, 
ivitb a letter full of deliracy and 
dignity, determining not to be tiiMl 
by feeling of gratitude to one 
of the sovereigns who had profited 
hy file division of his country. A 
cerfifi cate from his physicians, who 
declared that death would he the 
iiecesf'.'i ry eoiiMspieiire tif his capti- 
vity if mu»*h prolonged, and his 
wounds, wliitli rendereil his long 
life very inipiobable, outweighed 
any political consideration that 
tnight. have «>pposed his freedom. 

Kosciusko, attain free, went from 
Hussid to Swedi‘ 11 , and then to Kng- 
land, wiiiwe lie was treated with dis- 
tinction, and thence he proceeded to 
the Uni ted States of America, lie 
arrived at New York in 171^7. A 
resolution of (.’ongress of the 23d 
January printed in the Jour- 

nals of Congress, had giv'en him 
the principal and interest of live 
years’ service, due to him for his 
exertions in the Amerieaii war, 
amounting to aliout 10,(K)0 jiiustres, 
whieli constituted the [irinoipal part 
4 )f his fortune at that period. 

Duty to his country, and a vague 
hope that, in the midst of the poli- 
tical events which then troubled all 
Europe, something favourable to 
Poland might occur, determined 
him to return to France ; whither 
he arrived in June and was 

received by the lovers of liberty 
with the esteem that his virtues and 
character inspired, and with the 
feeling of respect due to his misfor- 
tunes." lie powerfully contributed, 
by his representations to the Execu- 
tive Directory, to bring about a 
union between France and the 
United States. 

Towards the end of the year 1 7^1^ 
the Polish officers, employed in thfe 
army of Italy, olfered liim the sabre 
of John Sohieski, found at Notre 
Dame of Loretio. , ^ 

Kosciusko at first settled himself , 
in Paris; he disliiiguished there» 
ambngst the foreign ainba88adori|; 
wdth whom he had connexions, Mi 
Zcltner, minister of the Swiss con* 
federation, whose chafacter>^bote; 
strong analogy to bis owb.. /f bis 
imitual syinpathy gave to the 


strictest friendship between them, 
which lasted till the death of Kos- 
ciusko. In 1801 he accepted the 
invitation of this respectable friend 
to establish himself in his family, of 
which he was a member for fifteeti 
years ; afterwards, on bis return 
from Vienna, where he went on ac* 
count of tin; meeting of the Con* 
gross in IS 13, he resided at iSoleure, 
in Switzerland, With another M. 
Zeltner, formerly Niitioual Prefect 
of the Canton of Soleuir, and bro- 
ther to his Parisian friend. 

At the lime of Kosciusko’s return 
to Euroju; the French government 
was at war with the sovt*reigns who 
had di\ulcd Poland, hut who had 
forcibly enlisted several thousand 
Poles under their stund.ird. Ceneral 
Kosciusko proposed to the Execu- 
tive Directory to ]>roi’urc a great 
many of his countrymen, over whom 
he still possessed great influence, as 
auxiliaries in the cause of France, 
[provided the . French government 
would promise him that tho inde- 
perulenec of Poland should be stipu- 
lated for, wb(*n general peace was 
proposed. It ban not been ascertained 
wbetlier any positive agreement was 
entered into on tins subject; but 
Kbsciusko fulfilled his part of the 
engagement; he gave the signal. to 
the Poles, who came in crowds 
incorporate themselves in the French 
ariny. It is well known how the 
Directory, ami afterwards lluona- 
parte, during his eoris'iilalo and his 
imperial reigu, fulfilled their pro- 
mises ; and what was the deplorable 
destiny of these bravo Polish leg'ioris, 
who thought they w«?re lighting for 
their country, while they were 
throiving away their lives ii* the 
French ranks, and in the most re- 
mote countries. Kosciusko, whose 
only wish was the welfare 'of his 
country, of which he was the firm 
support and true representative, had 
no, personal views itt tjic great na^ 
tional cause to u'hich he had devoted 
his whole existeoco. He never 
ibeived any pension eithei* from Pirus* 
sia,; the Executive Hirectorv, or 
Buonaparte, though s6me journal^ 
falfiiely asserted it, bu^t which Kos- 
:ciu8ko forhudly denied. 

,, Fift^ years. Of his life passed 
: peaceably iiway the bosom ,pf 
Smtmr mOiily • gfijt at Paris ahd 
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afterwards at Bervilhs near Fon- 
fambleau; where, like Cincinnatus, 
he delighted in superintending rural 
labours and in directing tlie cultiva* 
tion of his friendly host’s estate. 
^Simple in his dress, manners, taste, 
and language, he willingly con- 
versed with f he peasants and assisted 
them with his counsels and favours. 
He devoted his leisure hours to read- 
ing, and his favourite authors were 
Tacitus and Plutarch. ^ Amongst 
the great men of antUpiity he par- 
ticularly admired Aristides, Tiino- 
Icon, and Epaminondas. The firm 
and inflexible character of Hannibal, 
liis obstinacy and hatred of the Ro- 
mans, his courage, military genius 
and misfortunes, inspired him with 
admiration and respect. He some- 
times called Jefferson, in his letters, 
his dear Aristides, One of his amuse- 
ineiits was the instruction • of M. 
Zeltner’s daughter in drawing ; thus 
returning, in his old age, to the fa- 
vounte studies of his youth. In his 
journies to Paris he took every op- 
portunity in secret to oblige those 
persons whom he had known and 
esteenujd. Jieing once with the 
minister he asked him for an office 
for one of bis friends, a man of pro- 
bit}^ learning, and modesty, who 
never thought of asking for a place 
though he stood in great need of 
one. " 

Liberal in his principles, and 
moderate in his opinions, he loved 
true liberty which depends on order 
and the laws and an equality of 
political rights ; he equally detested 
the sanguinary fury of umirchy, the 
pretensions and privileges of a 
proud and oppressive aristocracy, 
and the ervines of despotism. He 
was averse from the punishment of 
death, which seemed to him the re- 
mains of barbarism, which the ad- 
vanced state of civilization ought 
to abolish. 

Every year, on the 28th of 
her, at Paris,' as well as in Pobtnd, 
a great many of his countl^ynr^p 
' celebrated bis birth-day by a,so|eiiln 
. assembly and banq^uct. lliil pat . 
triotic and national JT;te wks .not 
celebrated in the last years of JVapo* 
Jcoi?^s reign. . , 

j When Napoleon, in 1807Uhe;<^h^ 

? of IVtiasia, wished to pufetus 
'!:f|j||,Vi<;toirici>pd ^in Polish . 


rents, be ordered las' minister Fouehe 
to sound Kosciusko, and endeavour 
to make him enter into his views : 
hut the Polish hero constantly re- 
fused to compromise the honour of 
his countrymen, by joining with a 
man in whom they could have no 
confidence, and who u^ould give 
them no guarantee. He was as 
open and firm in his refusals as 
Fouch6 was wary and cunning in 
the proposals he made, hoping 
to scunce hiiuby holding out to him 
the rise and freedom of his country. 
It was at this time that means were 
employed, equally repugnant to 
sound policy and to morality ; and 
a pretended “ appeal to the Poles” 
was circulated, under thr name g4 
Kosciusko, which he afterwards for- 
mally disavowed. Fouehe had de- 
clared that Kosciusko would take 
the command of the Poles. Napo- 
leon, irritated at his refusal, threat- 
ened to use violence and forcibly 
convey him to the army. “ What 
would you gain Vvy that?” said 
Kosciusko to the minister, “ When 
in Poland J should say that I waa 
not free, and you would be more 
embarrassed with me* at Warsaw 
than at Paris.” 

He was one day asked wliether he 
would be a meiiibcr of Buonaparte’s 
senate ; he answered, with a smile, 
“ What do you want me to ;do 
there ?” Another time he Siiid to a 
senator, when so many’ new titles of 
nobility were created, “ What must 
I call you now? Are you Duke, 
Prince, Excellency, or liighness?” 
“ I am but feeble clay in the hands 
of his Majesty,” replied the enno- 
bled senator. This reply offended 
the, exalted soul of Kosciusko, and 
he never saw this man again, whose 
character he no longer esteemed. 

He justly appreciatetl the dceeit- 
ful promises addressed to the Poles 
by, Buonaparte, and the half mea- 
sures adopted by this conqueror, 
v^th. respect to Poland. He also 
'di^apptbved of the plan followed in 
the campaign of 1812, the disastrous 
consequences of which he foresaw. 
I|e secluded himself more than ever 
ip, tbe obscurity of private life, and 
in the modest retreat which friend-, 
ship embahished for him, 

, In when all Jj^urope • in- 

Taded tW Plicepch territiSiry* he lived 
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retired in his friend M. Zcitner’s 
house at Berville, near Fontaine- 
bleau. A body of Foies, forininef a 
part of the allied troops, occupied the 
village, of Uuijny, in the environs of 
Berville, and indulj^ed in the sfreat- 
est excesses. The respeetahie old 
man appi^ared arnonfi’st them in a 
dress of rnstic simplicity, which dis- 
guised him even more than his 
years. “ Foies,” said he, in their 
own language, “ Have 1 set you 
such an example? Did you learn 
under me. to lay waste iields, to ill- 
treat peaceable citizens, and murder 
women and eliildren? Such con- 
duct hecoines only slaves, who seek 
to indemnify themselves during war 
for their servitude in peace; is it 
worthy of men who were once free?” 
These’ words, pronounced with min- 
gled firmness and feeling, struck 
])Oth soldiers and officers with asto- 
nishmeHt. The contrast between 
the dress and language of the old 
man, his noble air, and the serenity 
of his countenance, kept them silent 
for some time ; at length they cried 
out, “ You are not what you appear 
to he, you know us, you speak our 
language, who are you, what is 
3 '^onr name?” For some time he 
sought to elude. this question; but 
no longer able to resist their solici- 
tation, he said, “ I am Kosciusko !” 
The Foies immediately foil at liis 
feet, embraced his knees, asked his 
pardon a thousand times, shed tears, 
and could not satisfy themselves 
with looking at the searred face of 
their old (lerieral. The village of 
Ougny, the chateau at Berville, and 
all round it, were respected; and 
this was owing to Kosciusko, Ge- 
neral Flatoff sent him, soon after, 
a guard of honour. His habitation, 
his person, and the family of his 
host; which had become his own, 
wTre placed under the special pro- 
tection of the Emperor Alexander. 
It was delightful to sec, in the 
midst of war, this homage paid .to 
virtue bv soldiers elated with suc- 
cess and eager of spoil, and by a 
powerful and victorious sovereign. 
Wheb the Emperor Alexander ar- 
rived at Faris he expressed a dasii^'^ 
to^ee Kosciusko, and a carnage 
sent for jiim. to the 
Rm da where hehad stopped 

^on hi«i ;t^val from The. 

^Emp^rii^idL-ordially'; einbyanefdv W 


and conversed with him sotnc time 
with an air of affection and familia- 
rity. The follow i ng letteravas writ- 
ten to the Emperor Alexander by 
Kosciusko, who was entirely occu- 
pied w ith the interest of his country 
and his friends, from Berville, Dtfi 
April, 1814; 

“ Sire, — If from this, my obscure 
retreat, I presume to address myself 
to a great monarch, a great captain, 
and above all a protector of hnma- 
nitv, it is because his generosity 
and magnanimity are well known to 
me. I beg of you three favours ; 
the first is, to grant a general am- 
nesty to the Foies, without any 
restriction, and that the peasants, 
dispersed in foreign countries, should - 
be considered as free if they return 
to their homes. The second is, that 
your Majesty proclaim yoursel f King 
of Foland, with a free constitution 
similar to that of England, and that 
schools be established and main; 
tained at the expence of govern- 
ment, for the instruction of t7ie pea- 
sants ; that their slavery he abolished 
at the end of ten years, that they 
may enjoy their property in safety. 
If my prayers are granted, I will he 
the first, though very ill, to throw 
myself at your Majesty’s feet to 
thank you, and do tiomage to you 
as my Sovereign. If my poor ta- 
lents would he of any use, 1 would 
immediately join my countrymen 
and .serve my country and my So- 
vereign wdfli honour and fidelity. 
My lliird prayer. Sire, is in behalf 
of an individual very dear to niy 
heart. For fourteen years I have 
resideil in the respectable house of 
M, Zeltncr, a native of SwitzeLlaiid, 
formerly ambassador from his coun- 
try to t\anec; I o,we him a t^cm- 
sand obligations, hut we are both 
oor and he has a numerous family, 
ask for an honourable place for 
hrm either in the nVw French go- 
vernment or in Poland^ He is well- 
informed, and I will answer for hia 
fidelity. 

, (Signed) “ Kosciusko.’* 

Koscidsko hoped to see' schools of 
pgricuHnre and industry, and insjti- 
tptioilt eduction of peasants 
and the anjmtiomtidn of, their ebn* 

: ,ditiph«^le^nliahad tbroigliout Jiis 

he had 
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often visited the exrellent institu- 
tions for education and ai^aiculture, 
founded 4)y M. Fellenberg', at Hof- 
Wil, near ISeriie. He wished, him- 
self, to found in Poland an institu- 
tion for the poor. 

Ill I lie ye«'ir IS 1 5, he was strongly 
invited by several of his country- 
liien, and liy a man (formerly mem- 
ber of the central ^■ovcrnmcnt in 
Switzerland) whose honourable cha- 
racter he particularly esteemed, to 
^,»‘o to t^ienna to jilead the cause of 
Poland at the (Jon^»’ress. lie set 
out from Paris with the son of his 
host, M. Zehiier, hut the difficulty 
of communication and uiitoivard cir- 
cumstances detained him so long- on 
his journey, tliat he did not arrive at 
Vienna till the (congress broke up. 
lU Ids way to Braunau he had a 
conference of two hours witli the 
lirnpcror Alexander, who was re- 
turning from Vienna. He continued 
his route, and arrived at that capital, 
where he ofhm saw Prince Adam 
Ksartoryski, one of his countrymen, 
whom he esteemed and loved very 
much. He lived as a private indi- 
vidual, and sought for no audience 
from the Emperor of Austria, hut 
merely gave some lUembers of the 
Congress a note and observations 
relative to the interests of Poland, 
and retired to the town of Soleure 
in Switzerland, to M. Zeltner, bro- 
ther of his friend at Paris; a great 
friendship subsisting between them, 
founded upon mutual esteem. In 
this place was terminated his mortal 
career, graced hy bcncvoh'nt ac- 
tions that do h<mour to humanity, 
and by conversations on the ameli- 
oration of the state of his country. 
Several journals of the time ap- 
plauded his signing a le^al instru- - 
nicnt at Soleure, by which he made 
the Serfs of an estate, belonging to 
him in Poland, free. Let us hope 
that this noble example, set to the 
wealthier Poles, will find many iffii-* 

, tutors. The active heneficenoe bf 
^ Kosciusko was exercised fin , uU 
^ around him ; his coinpassioii to the ' 
poor and unfortunate was etduced 
in the most atVccting manner in , 
every drcumstanrc of his daily life, ' 

,, like the good and sensible man, who, 

? f^from the Observation of mankind, 

* ^ simple and pure dictates of 
' ,*'vl®«Onsciem^,a'nd his heart. Me’nevct'.' 
^^pibld endure ta ace any one -'of. hia' ' 


fellow-creatures suffer, without en- 
deavouring to help him. During 
the time he spent at Soleure he was 
accustomed to go in search of mo- 
dest and indigent men, the more 
worthy of aid as they were back- 
ward ill asking it. He visited the 
asylums of the unfortunate, and 
mingled his consolations with his 
beneiits. When he knew that a 
poor ]»erson was sick he sent an 
apothecary to him, and, having 
learnt the state lie was in, furnishea 
him, at his own expense, with every 
thing necessary for his recovery. 
Accustomed to ride out every day 
on horseback, when his health alid 
the wTUtber w'onlil permit, be gene- 
rally took a Louis to distribute to 
the poor. His horse was* so used to 
see him give alms that he stopped 
of his own accord when he saw a 
beggarask for cliarity. Two indi- 
gent families, in the winter of liiOt?, 
wer*' arrested for the payment of 
taxes; they w’erc informed that if 
the debt was not paid in four-and- 
twenty hours, their efferts would he 
sold and themselves driven from the 
village. The two mothers of these 
miscriible families went and des- 
cribed tlieirsitmition to Mad. Zeltner, 
and begged her to speak of it to the 
General. This lady was deeply af- 
forded, but had no powder to help 
them. She did not like at first to 
address herself to Kosciusko, who 
had been besieged all day hy the 
poor, and who had given aw'ay more 
than ever. After supper the Ge- 
neral observed Mad. Zeltner’s low 
spirits and wished to know the 
cause. He immediately gave her 
tlie necessary sum to pay the rlcbts 
of these two poor families, and beg- 
ged her to go directly, though tlie 
night was far advanced, to carry 
them the money. He would have 
gonu himself, if his state of health 
tyofild have peimitted it. “ Do not 
defer it," added he, “if the poor 
people.are asleep, wake them ; they 
ndjl sleep the better when they know 
th^t they need not quit the town to- 
tttOrrow, and that their efiects will 
not fee taken from them.” 

Many other anecdotes of the same 
kind could be mentjiiCiuud^ ; His g^at 
benevdlenco niade feitn |ee;iri , tO he 
rich, while the exircmierj0pcity 
qf hk manner of liviug*<niiptea him 
tih; be;||0or. , Hd had 
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and oxercisftd tlie' most rigorous 
economy in ^lis personal expenses. 
He employed the ;;reateRt part of 
his limited income in relieving tlie 
poor, or helping- his unfortunate 
friends. His manner of ol)H«ini![-, 
always delicate and respectful t<» the 
unfortunate, j^ave addiiiunal value, 
to his heneiits. 

There are few such devoted friends 
as Kosciusko. He was not only 
useful to his friends, hut if Ise lui- 
noured any one with liis confidence 
and frieridsliip, which he did with 
much n‘sei ve, except when he saw 
a conformity in thinlciii"' and fecl- 
inj^, he then eiUen‘d into the in- 
terests and aifeetions of liis adopted 
friend with the utmost ardour. 

While at Soleure In? ivould only 
see the family and confined society 
of his host. He avoided paying* 
visits to any distingnislicd persons 
in the town, \vhen he knew their 
opinions and circumstances formed 
a harrier hettVeen them and the few 
men whom he knew, and tliought 
worthy of his esteem. “ 1 am at- 
tached to you,” said he to one of 
them, “ not only because you una a 
worthy man, and a friend to your 
<*ouiitry, but because you have a 
character. I wish to prove to your 
counlrynien, that I have one also, 
and that I partake in your senti- 
ments.” 

A noble pride, which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of a good 
conscience and a great son), was, in 
him, united with extreme modesty. 
Though he knew what Was due to 
himself, and though he had con- 
stantly been the object of considera- 
tion \vherever he lived, no one ex- 
acted less tlian he did. He carefully 
avoided the honours they would give 
him, and his pride consisted in doing 
noble actions wortliy of a great man. 
He hated priile, anti detested all who 
were guilty of this vice, whatever 
might be their rank. When a poor 
person asked alms of him, with hie 
hat in his hand, he first ordered him 
to put it on, and then relieved liis 
wants ; he never could endure to see 
two men conversing together, one^ 
with his hat on and the other uncover- 
ed, wUatevcrdifFerence thcremightbo ' 
in their rank or fortune. He never 


w'ore tlic decorations which his ser- 
vices and reputation had gained hiu). 
lie felt contempt for those vain and 
frivolous beings who are covered 
with (leeoratiohs very often unde- 
served, “ wlio would ration-,” said 
he, “ go without their clothes than 
without their rihl)on.s and crosses.” 
He greatly hlameil the chiefs of free 
states W'ho are not ashamed of wear- 
ing foreign orders, or the key of 
ehamherlain to a prince; and he 
thought that this torgetfiiluess of 
their dignity ouglil to degrade them 
fnnii the liououralde rank to >vhich 
the confidenee of llieir citizens had 
raised them. Duriuf;- liis stay in 
Switzerlanddleueral Kos»-iusko paid 
a visit to his old and respectable 
friend Pestalozzi, foiiniier of an in- 
stitution for the cdui-ation of youth 
at Yverdun, in tin* Canton of Vaiid. 
An amiable and clever Polish lady, 
a great admirer of virtue which she 
was well able to appreciate, the 
Princess Jablonowska, and her sou 
Prince .\n‘ony Juhlonowski, lately 
arrived from Warsaw, accompanied 
General Kosciusko, together witli 
his friend M. Zcltner and tins Polish 
Countess Potocka. 

I must be allowed to mention the 
last time I enjoyed tlie (‘onversation 
of Kosciusko. 1 went lo see him at 
Soleure, and he invited me to walk 
with him, and his friend Zeltner, to 
a hermitage not far from the town. 
One of my sons and a young Ame- 
rican, Mr. Morton, a pupil of M. 
Pestalozzi, accompanied me, and 
contemplated him with feelings of 
respect and enthusiasm. A fine 
autumnal evening embellished the 
picturesque and solitary place Ave 
went to sec. romantic coun- 

try, and tlia presence of this illus- 
trious exile, recalled to my remcm^ 
hrance the following lines. of 
Arnault, whom misfortunes and the 
.vicissitudes of a wandering life, oc- 
casioned by his country’s misfor- 
tunes, placed him ip a. situation 
similar lo that of Kosciusko. * 

]>ei;a.tige dvtach^e, 

’ Pattvre feuilic dcssech^^e, 

Ou vas-tu ? — ^Je n’en sais ricn 5 
, JL’omge d bris6 le cb^iie 

Qui seul ^tuit mou eQutten •,* 

Pe sop in^oustaute haleipe 


» rLa petrie. 
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Le ZSphir ou TAquilon, 

, , Peptti» ce 3»ur, nn; proinene 
Pe Ja fortit H la plaiias 
Pe la monta^Tie au vallou ; 

Jfe vais oii le vt^nt me nit' ne, 

Sana me plaiiuli'c ct in’ctJi'ayer ; 

Je vais oti va toule cliu^e, 

Oil va Ja louille de rosi*, 
lit la I’euille dc laurler. 

From fby stalk detached, 

Poor dried leaf, 

Wliilber jfoest ihou ’ — 1 know not ; 
The storm has broken tiie oaU,^ 
^Vhich was my sole support j 
With its inconstant breath 
The zephyr or the northern blast 
Has ever since propelled me 
From the forest to the plain, 

From the mountain to the valley ; 

1 {TO whither the wind drives, 
Without complaint, without a fear; 

I pro the way of all tinner^, 

Whither i»‘oes the rose-leaf, 

And the leaf of the laurel. 

The tfiiod old man could not help 
sheddinjf tears on liearin^- these 
lines, vvliich he felt were apjili- 
cabk* to himstdf; he stopped to take 
a copy of tlieui in jieiieil, not choos- 
inj^ to d<*fer it till his return to So- 
leure; ho repeated them in such a 
touching riianncr, that all those 
a round liini were affected. The 
latter part, especially, seemed a pre- 
sentiment of Ills approaching deatli, 
in a foroiji'u laud, far from his na- 
tive country to which all his feelings 
and thoughts were directed. A lit- 
tle time after he also went were 
every things 

OO YOiit Ics roses et les lauriers.'’ 

He now only exists in the hearts 
of his friends, and in the pages of 
history ; or, rather, his pure and vir- 
tuous soul, freed from terrestial ties, 
is now returned to whence it came, 
and rciioses in the bosom of the 
Divinily. 

On the 15th of October, 1817* H 
ten o’clock at night, lie hreathe^»l)(» 
last sigh in tlurarms of hh^friQtid, 
M. Zeitner, and surrounded by > 
family eager to render hifii every 
care and atientioii, A nervbus fe^ 
ver, whicli his age, his .ancieu| 
wounds, and the fatigues he hao'’ 


undergone, rendered his constitution 
less able to resist, occasioned his 
death, which was erroneously attri- 
hulcd in some of the public papers 
to a fell] from his horse. He had nO 
fall of this kind ; hut in a journey to 
Veray, some months before, in get- 
ting off his horse, he received a 
slight contusion on his leg, of 
which he was perfectly cured ; and 
after tills time he took several rides 
ill a carriage and on horseback iii 
perfect health. He was never mar- 
ried, and his family was retluced to 
one nephew, (ieneral Estkau, who 
lived estranged from him. 

Since the deatn of Kosciusko, 
unanimous homage has been paid to 
his memory in Switzerland, Poland, 
France, England, xViuerica, and even 
in Prussia and Russia, by religious 
and funeral ceremonies, by articles 
published in journalN, and by letters 
* written by sovereigns or their iiii- 
iiisrers. 

I'tic Viceroy of Poland, Oeneral 
Zaioncheck, formerly the companion 
in aruKS and friend of Kosciusko,' 
having informed the Emperor that 
the general wish was to see the 
ashes of the Polish hero deposited 
in his native soil, this Monarch 
gave his consent In the most Matter- 
ing terms, ordering his minister in 
Switzerland to demand the remains 
of the Heneral, end the young 
Prince Antony Jablonowski, one of 
the genllpmen of the chamber to 
his Majesty, to go and accompany 
them from Switzerland to Pol and. 
M. Zeltner, of Berville, who, with 
his brother, was executor of tlie last 
wishes of their friend, joined IVince 
Jablonowski at Soleure, and accom- 
panied him to Poland with the body 
of Kosciusko. The mortal remains 
of this virtuous man, who only lived 
for his country, tliough always far 
from her, arrived at (Jim, and were 
embarked the 29th of May upon the 
Datnube to be carried to Vienna, and 
whence to Cracow. 
r/MlPkd. Fischer, a Polish lady, wi- 
'46w of General Fischer, who made 
a joudiey to Paris in 18(10, being 
tbi^n Countess Kulieska, published 
at TVarsaW, soon , after the death of 
Kosciusko whose virtues she ad- 
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mired, a note in which is a faithful 
portrait of onr hero. “ Kosciusko^,” 
Mad. Fischer, ** felt during* his 
wuole life the inconvenience attached 
to a decided character. He seldom 
gained a point, for he was always 
the same, whilst the scenes of the 
\world changed, and he would not 
follow these variations. Too firm 
to change his opinions with circum- 
stances, he renounced his public 
character. He contented himself 
with doing his countrymen all the 
good that was in his power to do ; 

, devoted to friendship he confined 
himself within a narrow circle; he 
reserved the love of those around 
ini, and the respect of strangers; 
he made for himself a family of 
good men in every country be lived 
in. Poland was again at difier- 
•ent times the theatre of important 
changes, and he was called upon 
in each of these circumstances. He 
is now dead, without having deviated 
from his principles. 

“ Few public men, in our days, 
have deserved this eulogium. 

“ Kosciusko began his career un- 
der Washington ; be ended his days 


in the birth-place of William Tel), 
Modesty and simplicity are the at- 
tributes of a. superior man, ^ Uhesc 
qualities were natural to biin; be 
practiced them without effort. He 
bad all the vivacity of youth ; his 
conversation was gay, affectionate, 
and familiar ; but his intimacy was 
always founded upon esteem ; and 
then be gave himself op to it with- 
out reserve. Entirely devoted to 
his friends he made use of them 
with the same frankness, and gained 
them by the amenity of his manners. 
Utterly different w'hen out of his 
intimate society, he became silent in. ‘ 
mixed company, or when he was the 
object of vain curiosity, which he 
always disconcerted. He had not 
the gift of conversation, but he had 
momentary bursts of eloquence which 
came directly from his heart, and 
which can only be felt by those who 
have one. His benevolence was not 
charity in an humiliating sense ; it 
was /ove for kia feliom-creaturea^ 
respect for mm of whom he knew* 
but two classes — the good the 
wicked, 


THE ORPHAN. 

I WAS hut a child when my father fell, ' 

And a child when I saw my mother die, 

Hnt the* years have gone I remember well 
My father’s last look, my mother^s last sigh. 

*sotight the red field were the war had been. 

And she bore me where mangled bodies lay ; 

But I knew not the horrors of such a scene, 

And, ’mid all, my young heart smiled — and was gay. 

On the ground I saw my Sire reclined — 

But 1 knew npt then he was dying there, 

And still f prattled, and smiled, and turned 
My fingers around his bloody hair. * 

Tho* so faintly he breathed ** My son, my son,*’ 
Blessing me there with his parting breath — 

Ah ! little I deemed that his days were done — 

The look he ga^re f^as tkq jook of death. 

And theie was my by, ' 

Ani^ her watch. ahe kept, > ^ 

But nd'^athering teirjlM eye, — 

I thought her wept. 

How I wondered, on. 

They had made ^ bed,— 

But at morning 

And 1 was ! 
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On that lake, vhoge gloomy ahore 
Skylark never ^aiblea oVr, 

Where the rocket hang: bigrh and steep, 
Young' Saint Kevin stole to bleep." 

— Moore. 

’Tw \s in Avocd’s pleas<tnt vale, 

Whose crystal watois meet and mingle ; 
Where nature breathes, in e\’iy ft ale. 

She nevei meant we should be single; 
For in the water, rock, and tree, 

The vale below, and lleav’ii above, 

The universal law we see 
Of sacied unity and love. 

’Twas here — some centuries ago, 

The year I can’t exactly state, 

But what of that? who caies to know 
In tales oflove about a date ? 

The sky was then as blue — the sun 
Was just as blight — the u aters too 
Ran tniirnmiing’, as now they lun, 
Reflecting fleav’n, as now they do. 

’Twas in this sweet seque^l'T’d scene 
That Kevin met the fail Kathleen. 

I am not very certain whether 
’Twas owing to tlie lovely weather, 

Which always wears a double giace 
When we are in a pleasant place, 

With nature’s beauties o'er us Stealing, 
Inspiring ev’ry softei feeling, 

That Keven, when he saw the fair. 

With all her maiden grace about her, 
Fresh from her native mountain's aii, 
Felt— that he could not li^ e without her ; 
Perhaps too he was partly led 
By nature's gen’ral tiiiit -to wed. 

However, Keveii lov'd the fair. 

That she lov'd him 1 think we’ll see ; 
They were, indeed, just such a pair 
As Love should say to — follow me. 

I wish 1 held a simile ; 


* The lake of Glandelough, near the seven chnrcheb, in the lovely and ro- 
mantic county of WlLklo^^, in Ireland, iniiot more celebrated for its wild ami 
melancholy scenery than for its having been the choseu retreat of the youthful 
Saint Kevin, when he fled from the vanities of the world and the smiles of the 
fair Kathleen. Ibe guide who ateompaalea yon round the shore points out a 
Oavity in the rocks, which lie 4atls the ot Saifit Kevin. It is fearfully 
sUnated, and requires somothing more thail ft steady bead to enter it. You are 
also shewn the ideniical mk fhuft edl^lch* di tho story runs, the inexorable 
.iSaint pushed the uususpeotin# the lake below, when ber love had traced 

him to hia hidiujr place. Mr» IHoofehSa ftvatled himself of this legend, which 
hft has made the subject of oUkO^f ftki fttqftislte Irish Melodies. To the credit 
of the Saint, houever, the catftsttophe of the following little poem diflers, in 
some degree, trom the popular ito^. vale of Avoca, iu the same county* 
whftvp the lovers arc supposed passed the morning of their love, is alsd 

alebrated bv Momc. in tds wo this ncAutifnlnal lad of n Tlie Meetimr of the 
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1 moan one quite above the common^ 

To bait a young* and lovely woman 
Just budding into life and beauty, 

And feeling that to low— was duty. 

Apd then- it 1 tould find another, 

For him she fondly call’d her brother. 

As on his arm she'd bang, or cling 
Around his ivory neck, (wr sit 
llesiile him when the flow’rs of Spring 
Said that for love the time Wiis fit. 

Your fancies, 1, my leadeis fair. 

Might help to paint a lovely pair. 

As yet they both wcic new to life, 

And only saw its sunny side, 

Nor deem’d that sin, and care, and strife. 

The bright and pleasant stieam divide. 

To them tlie sky was always blue, 

7'he valjey always deck’d with lloweis ; 
While laughing Time, as on he (lew, 

Strew’cl with ffesh sweets their happy hoiiis. 

Why is it that in yonth we see 
The hky a gilded canopy; 

A smiling Paradise the earth, 

Teeming with all that's good and fait, 
(living to flowers an endless birth 
To scent the ever hahnv air? 

And why when youth’s cielicioiis season 
Gives way to all the gifts of Hcason ; 

Why must vve find that we have been 
Deceiv’d by a delusive scene ? 

To iirove it false we fiet and toil 
Poi knowledge by the midnight oil ; 

And waste our prime in learning this, 

That eaith aflfords no real bliss ; 

That all our youthful cli chains were made 
To charm awhile and then to fade f 
That Jov is nothing hut a sound, 

And fiovc is but an idle toy ; 

That Hope’s a phantom never ^uiid. 

More raise than even Jiove or Joy. 

If, Knowledge, this is all you tc*ach, 

Alas ! to me you vainly preach ; 

Foi dealer are my youthful hours. 

My smiling Paradise of floweis, 

My gilded canopy above, 

My budding hopes, my early love. 

Oh ! give me hack mv 3 routhfu 1 season. 

And take the boahtea gifts of Henson ! 

Thus flew the giorning of their love, 

No weed below, no cloud above 
Intruded on their patb» Or cast 
A slmdotir on the iTay they*d pass’d. 

Heyond that bapp^ Valley they 
Had never felt a wiali to «tray ; 

Their (*ha$te dealres, their joys and dreams. 
Were mingl’d likolta peaceful streams. 

Their food was simple, atvd, for books, 

Tlmy only read eacn othOr^s looks ; 
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From thence they drew' great (ifformatien. 
And alvirays felt an inoltnatkkilfi, 

So mud] the sttbje<}t'did tingage^ 

To re*|]eruse the pleasant pa||r«« 

Then ior Relijjj^ion they discern’d, « , 

(Without pretending' to be learned 
In theological debatoi) 

There must he sucll'it' thing as fate 
To rule the world; and stiil keep turning 
The stari^ for ever bright and burning. 

And feeling thus, with reverence due, 

And just as nature’s children do, 

They prais’d and whrship’d Heav’n together ' 
Felt gratitude for pleasant weather. 

And managed one way or other 
^ Tie beg a^ messing for each other. 

But in their fervent adoration 
They never dream’d of Revelation ; 

Nor did they once thoughts engage 
With holy writ 5 the sacred nageV 
On whi^h thii Christian ^ith is founded,. , 
Had not been here as yet expounded ; 

And so theyxbuld nbt be to blanie 
For mver having heard the same. 


But soon through Oil tlie island ran 
The rumour that a holy man , 

Had come tb preuch a doctrine new. 

And list’nhig hundreds round him drewr 
Princes and drarriOrs gather’d near him. 
And 8Bges,^as they press’d to hear him,i 
Heard ho^ the Son of God expir’d ; . 
Till all aitiundrhooame inspir’d. 

With' holy >ii<^Ku!!rimotheT rais’d 
Their lispitti^^lnfdnt^old men gaz’d 
In wonder arid IhYev’rent awe, 
Pond’mgon all they heard and saw; 
As }iigh;i^ove the silent crowd 
The missionary preach’d aloud. 

And where was Kevin then? and where 
, His gentle mistress ?^-^th were there';^ 
All eye and esr the yontlrwas seen 
Tp stand beside the sweet Kathleen. 

His eager look bespoke how wall 
He treasared up the words that fell ; 

No hnnmn thing he saw or heeded. 

But that same holy Bihn: who pleaded 
The cause pf Chiists-^n'^Kathleen’s eye 
A milder spirit seem’d to lie ; 

’Twas holy awe, b](j* *'** '^^^**'’'^ 


With eartnly lofe,^ 
An anxious ^ 
Observed heji 
From that “ 
Had'anu 
Hesignidp 
HU prese . 

His haunts hef 
No longer he|j 
Andstntv 

Ofherfd] 
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In solitude his joy was only ; 

And to some glen remote and lonely^ 

His pensive steps he’d trace, and tlicre 
His soul he'd loose In fervent 
Imploring HeaT’ii that he mignt he 
Its true and worthy votary ; 

For he was willing to resign 
His earthly pleasures at its shrine ; 

Yea, from his bosom he would tear 
Ea<h fond impiesMon printed there. 

(ih ! did he mean by this resolve 
The vow he’d plighted to absolve. 

And cast her <m — uis admiration, 

The idol of his adoration : 

The thing on which his fancy dwelt. 

In which his being seem'd to melt 
Till both were blended into one ; 

The face, the form, ho doated on. 

With such a deep intense delight. 

That she would swim before his sight 
Like some blest vision in a di earn, 

Tliat floats upon a heavenly beam ; 

Till eye, anef ear, and soul, and heart, 

01 her dear essense had a part ? 

’Twas even so — and he must sever 
Fiom her — fiom love and bliss for ever ! 

And how did Kathleen bear the blow ? 
Alas ! she could not think it so ; 

That he who shar’d her hopes, her heart. 
And love, could play so false a part. 

Yet — yet he shunnM her anxious eye ; 
And why was this^^Oh ! Kevin, why ? 
His steps she trac’d from gleH to glen. 
And saw him not but once, and then, 
lleforc a cross in prayer intent. 

The youthful proselyte was bent ; 

But when he turn’d, and saw her here. 

He vanish’d like a startl’d deer. 

Oh ! woman’s love's a holy light, 

And when ’tis kindl’cl ne'er can die ; 

It lives, tlio’ treachery and slight 
To quench the constant flame may try. 
lake ivy where it grows ’tis seen 
To wear an everlasting gieen : 

Like ivy, too, ’tis found to cling 
Too often round a woithless thing I 
Oh ! woman’s love^at times It may 
Seem cold or clouded, but it burns 
With true undeviatlng ray. 

Nor ever fnMh it's i^l turns. 

It’s sunshine is smiiSf H frown, 

The heavy doud i4N>ii|fhs it down ; 

A feai it’s we^^H 

Of woman^S tilNil^^lMNlV^hger there I 
It’s sweetest Id ttist, 

A constant bl^ast ) 

It’s joy, to meet^rs oiiathk to part-«- 
It’s sepulchre, ahrohhiilMGNiirt!^ 

J o pay It wHn attCn msreimwa t 
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To slum her smilps and rliastr ctnbraceq, 

And seek these solitdiy places 

To Kn< el and pray — ’twas hard, she thought. 

And must our future bliss be bought 

llv thus resigning all that lleav’n 

Of Inippmess on eaith had given, 

A viitiious love?— but if, indeed, 

’Twas in this new created ciecd 
That oarthl) ties we must forego, 

And yO, how stiange it should be so! 

Since it was clear that Ileav’n had fashion’d 
Oui natures thus, to be impassion’d ; 

Yet, if ’twere so, she’d even tiy 
To win a passpoit to the sky ; 

But only let the road to Heav’n 
Be shai’d with him, hei gentle Kevin. 

Blit he, it seem’d, felt otheiuise; 

Pei haps he lightly thought hei eyes 
Might Cl OSS his holy path too often, 

And use their wonted art to softem. 

And then hei voice had something m it. 

Could stir within him in a minute 
A cold that woke, no matter what, 

A feeling that of Ileav’n not. 

Ah>, no, ’twould iieiei do, she may 

Find out the path to bliss without him ; 

But where he shot fly mcsinf to stay 
She could not, must not he about him. 

1 long have thought, and think so >et. 

Your saints a very selfish set. 

He soon withdrew, noi left a liacc 
Behind him of his hiding place ; 

And only wrote two lines to tell 
She must atreept his last farewell , 

That Hoai’ii had call d him fiorn he i loic. 

But surely they should meet abovi ! 

The first was meant in explanation, 

Tfic latter for her consolation ; 

Alas! but little it bestow’d, 

Oi only added to the load, 

The hc‘avy load of woe slie felt 
Oppress lier, and refuse to melt. 

“ We*ll meet again” — it is a knell, 

A heavy and foreboding bell. 

Which falls too often on the ear, 

To tell us we are lonely here. 

I heard it once — ’twas from the tongue 
Of a dear friend who died when young . 

With fancies fraught, by genius noiuish’d. 
And full of Impel thut nevef* fioiyish’d ! 

I then was young dil4 Urdent t0o» 

And fondly thought as youth wW do, 

That deatb’l dread #rt was pnly made 
To stiike the aged aud deeayM. • 
i saw the hectio flUih arise, 

And mark’d the luufate of his eyes, 

The more thi^p htimdu light they gave, 

Nor thought those Signs loretold - the giave. 
t^hen odim suhsluM for awhile 
Wo’d sketch Our flitwrc happy days. 
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And with a liope-ileliulcd smilo 
Our ahv palares weM laise! 

IIo linger’d Joni(, but wasti'd fast, 

Yot bi^ld these un< ies to the last ; 

And 1, who <ould not think that death 
To blast a flow’u so fair and tcndei. 

Could <ldio to use Ins with'ring breath, 

Would not tor worlds one hope ^urionder. 

He died — and sinee that sunny day 
1 never lov’d the month of May, 

Howe\er fiesh and fail its »low, 

It always seems to mock me so. 

Meanwhile the youncf Saint bent his way 
Whore Glandelouyh’s deep naters lay, 

Beside whose sliofe he meant to raise 
His hermita^te, and pass his days 
In pray’i, in peuiteme, and piaise. 

The solitaiy lake he fouiitl 
Unbroken hy an earthly sound. 

Yes here,” the yoiiniy entliuhiast ciied. 

As the wild sceneiy he eyed ; 

Here will I fiv my plaie of rest, 

No passion to distuib luy liieast ; 

No eye to watih, no step to tiaie 
My everlasting iestini» place.*’ 

And there he tairied in a caie. 

By nature scoop’d, a fearful spot, 

Wliicli overhanifs the deep dark wave, 

Where cheeiing sunbeam lingers not. 

And there, ’tis said, at eve anil morn, 

His voice upon the breeze was borne. 

As fill’d with holy love and praise, 

His fervent orisons he’d raise. 

But ah ! not lonjy lie thus was blest,—' 

A footstep broke upon his rest. 

One niglit to Glandeloug^h’s deep wa\c 
The moon lier silvery liistie i^ave, 

And, sliinin^ full and deeply down, 

7’inted the shore .%nd mountains hi own 
AVith pale and placid light — no sound 
Oistuib’d tlie solitude around, 

Sdvi*, when at times, the fresh night breeze 
Came rustling through the aged tree**, 

Which then o’erhung the lake, (tho* hare, 

And barren now the Drown < lifts there) 

And shook tlieii time-woin boughs that groan'd 
Responsive to the wind which moan’d 
Along the lonely lake, and o’er 
The locky eliif>‘aroun(l the shoie. 

On a gray rock, altov# his bed, 

The youthful Saint reclin’d his head ; 

And o’er him b«n^ a fom fbsit kept 
Her constant nntch an, thus he 
His angel she 9pm U> H > 

But that intense |iinxiaty> 

Blended with deep beam’d 

Through her blue tearful eyc^ and seem’d 
To speak a ftamy that bath Ua birth 
On this our periiilttable 
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*Twas Kathleon* wearied, worn, and faint, 
VTiio, kneeling;', watchM her aleepin^i^ Saint; 
And deeniM her tedious wandVin^s light, 
Which led her to the blessed sight 
Of that beloved face ; but care 
Had cross’d the lines of beauty there. 

Wasted his form, and from his cheek, 
(Whicli yet, tho’ pale, look’d fair c-iiid meek) 
Had snatch’d the oue of health, but she 
Should give that cheek its brilliancy ; 

The breath of Love shall use its power 
7’o raise her sweet but drooping flower ; 

And they shall never part— Oh ! nevej , 
She’ll lead him from this wild for e\er. 

Back to that pleasant valley where. 

Without a single cloud of care, — 

But hush, he ^tir« ! — the Saint awoke. 

He saw the fonn from which he’d broKi* ; 

In all her loveliness and might 
She stood before his startl’d sight! 

They ga^’d awhile in silence — he 
Yet doubted her reality ; 

And deem’d the pale uncertain light 
But mock’d him with this vision nri 4 lit ; 

For how could Kathleen’s footsteps trace 
The windings of that fearful place ? 
Perplex’d in doubt, he stood awhile, 

When Kathleen with a winning smile. 

And half reproaching look, began : 

Oh ! dearest, hut inconstant man, 

And do 1 see thee once again ? 

There’s not a valley or a glen 
My footsteps have not trod to find thee ; 

And now rve ogaght thee, 1 will biml iliee, 
My truant bird* no more to fly 
From my true lp?e to yon blue sky — 

Nay frown not— 1 have come to share 
Thy stoney pillow, join thy pray’r, 

Divide thy penance, Yes, I will, 

My pnrpose is unshaken still— 

Besi^ thee 1 will journey on 

Till youth, and love, and life are gdpe!*’ 

Forbear !” he cried, *‘it mutt not he; 

Oh ! leave me to niy destiny : 

I heard a voice — ^*twa 8 from the sky ; 
ft bade me worship the Most High, 

Through Christ his Son, who died, that men 
Might live in glory once again ; 

To follow him and gain my Trown 
I’ve dash’d all other idols dowii4 
My human hopes aiid,|dyB ji'ire given, 

That 1 may re^t gi |a|| in mavp 
With thee, my tnnU * mWi 

For woman’a mil/k Ihfmwh my vow ? 
For this fidy clay 

C'ast alt my glorienb ? 

Oh! no— }-H,^et ttay, Kathjeen, 

How blest, hm happy we have been ; 

How well I toy’d thee once— nay dry 
The fountain of gnihtojg eyn; 
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I thift trlal--fbr I ktie# * 

That thou wpf^t weak« I am too. 

Despite of«-*but ’tis past— retire* 

Attd know, that it U Heaven ^s desire 
That we should part-^the world on me 
Hath clos’d tor ever but for thee 
’Twill yield full many a blossom yet. 

As bright and fair as those ive’ve met 
in sweet Avoca — ^but I strajr; 

Nay, take these circling arms away ; 

They < lasp a shade that will not vtay ; 

A spirit not of earth, that wings 
Its journey to the King of kings. 

Faiewell !— yet stay. I’ll bless thee— may 
The God of Oloi v light thy way ! 

And if the thought of fiail things here 
Be left ns in a b^righter spheie, 

Then, Kalhlecn, thou shalt be my rare, 

As now thou hast my earnest pray’r. 
Farewell, farewell * — He turn’d to pai t. 

Hut with a shriek and frantic start 
The pale disti acted Kathleen flew. 

And round his neck 1 h r while arms threw. 
And strove to chain him>p-«but lier tongue 
lleius’d its task as thus she clung ; 

Till all exhausted from the shock 
8he breathless sank upoO the rock. 

Hei sinking frame hO gently rais’d. 

And, ior a moment, fondly gaz’d 
din her now pallid cheek, moie fair 
From the pale moonlight resting th^ie; 

*Then swIk, as though he feai ’d to prove- 
A struggle with returning love. 

He darted down t^ie rooki* atld soon, 

Directed by the waning 

lie found tils hidden bed, iiAd therg| 

Bent low in deep and fervent prayer. 

He thank’d the power that lent him aid. 

And lieed him from the dang’rous maid. 

But haik ! he heard a fearful sound 
Disturb the loneliness around ; 

The moon was sinking fast behind 
The gloomy bills — a moaning wind 
Swept through the locks^ie llst’ning atood. 
And view’d tne melancholy flood 
Which roll’d beiteath him.— Did lie feel 
A diead foreboding through him?steal 
As thus he stood In dumb suspense? 

The lake !n»(tlv!>did it come from thence. 
That fearful sound Just there, where eleep 
The gloomy waters, dark and deep, 
Something nad his eye— it 

The water rippled to lm hank, y\ 

Hut oa t 
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THE DEATH OF i 

On the wide harreii heath that 
lies ])etween iMilford and Petersfield, 
traversed in its extent by the hi^h 
road to j^ortsmouth, there stood, 
near the way side, a snrall hut, the 
aliode as it hceined of the most abject 
poverty, ft had orig^inally been 
constructed in a rude manner of 
wood and broken pieces of brick 
and stone, and often as it became 
shattered by the wear of the seasons 
the breaches were plastered with 
clay, or filled up with straw or dried 
leaves, or any other worthless mate- 
rial that barejy served to exclude the 
inclemency of the weather. The low 
roof .was thatched wdth turf, and 
one latticed window, on either side 
of the door, ornamented the front of 
the building*. 

7'he miserable tenant of this mi- 
serable hovel was an old man, 
named Langley Dutton, a miser, 
Langley was sure to be seen on every 
market-day trudging to Petc‘rsfield 
Juibited in an old-fashioned dark- 
blue thread-bare coat, with ffrey 
worstY'd stockings, and black willow 
hat, carrying on his arm the little 
basket that was destined to contain 
the scanty supplies for the week. 
His complexion was Jiealthful ; but 
an anxious contraction of his brow, 
and the quick glance of eager sus- 
picion which lightened his small 
serpent eye, rendered his counte- 
nance far from agreeable; while 
the sharp tone of his voice and man- 
ner was peculiarly ungrateful and 
forbidding; bis figure, which de- 
clined wiui the bunlen of his years, 
was meagre to an excess of leanness, 
and Ills soul was as lean as his body. 
He had never been married, anc] it 
seemed to be doubtful who might 
‘ succeed to the inheritance of his vast 
wealth ; for having never had' the 
courage to contem^datc the event of 
parting with hts beloved board*, he 
had made no will that cqul.d render 
his death an object of interest It 
appeared, indeed, not improbable, 
that his domestic servant would at- 
tain to the principal portion of his 
vast accumulation. This woman, 

, ^ho.was vailed Hester, had been 
taken from the poor-house at Peters- 
^eJd ; notin charity or kindness, for 
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of any such feeling or sentiment 
Langley Dutton’s nature was utterly 
incapable; hut that, because the 
miser, with a view to escape the 
customary pecuniary claim on him 
as a parishioner, had fixed the spot 
of his habitation so precisely on the 
boundary of two different parishes, 
that it was not easy to determine 
to which of them he was responsi- 
ble; and the point w"as*only at 
length settled by his consenting to 
receive into his own house some one 
individual pauper, whose mainte- 
nance and support should be consi- 
dered as a commutation of all paro- 
chial dues : and the readiness with 
which Hester accommodated herl^elf 
to her nijuster’s penurious habits re- 
flected some degree of credit on 
Langley’s di.scernment in the selec- 
tion be had made. It was late in 
4:hc evening of a raw, chilly day in 
December,, the heavy mist that hung 
in the air descended at intervals in 
a drizzling rain, and, through the 
leafless branches of the trees, a bleak 
easterl}'^ wind came in hollow gusts 
that even sounded cold to those who 
did not feel it, tl* • birds were hush- 
ed, and the cattle were in fold, and 
there was no living creature abroad, 
when a poor woman, who was jour- 
neying from London to Peters'field, 
in crossing the drdary waste ofLeb- 
bock-beath, became so' spent with 
fatigue as to he unable to proceed 
any" further, and, attracted by the 
light that shewed faintly in Langley 
Dutton’s cottage window, she knock- 
ed at the door and implored shelter, 
for the night, for herself and a child 
who stood shivering at htw side. 

Langley was seated by the side of the 
fire-pHice, where a few pieces of fuel 
were parting from each other, while 
aome not unsavoury soup, which he 
had contrived to obtain by artifice, 
being a portion of a charitable dis- 
trlbtttioii; was smoking on the table. 
0n honriug the stranger’s voice he 
pressed forward, and, in order to 
prevent by .nntioipation the expres- 
sion of any compassionate senti- 
ments ,fjQ,m< Hester, exclaimed in 
reply to the affecting application, 
” No, no, we have no room for you 
here]'" iTothlng but beggars about 
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the country; there’s u fann-Iiouse 
about a mile farther on. Shut the 
door, Hester, shut the door.” 

Hester was proceeding to obey, 
but the woman, feeble as she was, 
exerted all her remaining strength 
to oppose it, by placing her two 
hands against the door, crying in a 
tone of wild despair, “Oh! pra}% 
for dear Heaven’s sake have pity on 
me ; I ’iji a dying creature ; dying of 
cold and hunger.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s just what they all 
say,” rejoined Langley ; “ J dare 
say slic’s one of the gypsies 1 saw 
to-day ; go along about your busi- 
ness, my good woman ; we’ve got no- 
thing for you here,” 

“ A little cold Avater, Tm so 
thirsty,” gasped the other in a sub- 
dued, inarticulate voice, the violence 
of her emotion giving way to exces- 
sive languor. 

Hester, perceiving that the stranger 
appeared to suffer greatly from weak- 
ness and (exhaustion, accorded what 
she asked for; and the woman, 
having drank very sparingly, gave 
the cup to the child, who greedily 
finished the draught. During this, 
Langley again said, “ There’s a 
brick-kiln T)chind honj, not far off, 
you could sleep there very Avell; 
very warm and comfortable ; eomc 
in, Hester, it’s very cold ; come in, 
and let me have supper.” 

The door of avarice was then closed 
against the unfortunate travellers ; 
the female uttered a moan of poig- 
nant anguish, and taking her cliild 
by the band tamed her slow steps to- 
wards the place that Langley had 
mentioned ; which having reached, 
they laid them down beneath the co- 
vering of a shed where the brick-ma- 
kers Avere accustomed to labour, and 
soon sunk intb unconsciousness. 

The rain fell in torrents on the 
following morning, and no one ap- 
proached the spot until towards two 
o’clock in the afternoon, when, the 
weather having cleared, a boy came 
to tend the kiln. On perceiving the 
mother nnd child he stared, and 
Wondered, and walked rotind and 
about the shed, and came near and 
looked on its strange tenantry, yet, , 
with the usual shyness of children, 
went lingering away without saying 
a word, resolved to report what he 
j»ad seen when he shoald arrive at . 
home., ill his way to Ids own vil- 


lage he passed the farm-house al- 
luded to by Langley Dutton, and, 
being knoAvn to its inhabitants, 
turned in, and related the circum- 
stance of the shed ; and having suc- 
ceeded in arousing the curiosity of 
his auditors, the master of the house, 
with one of his men and a female 
servant, sallied forth to seek an ex- 
planation of so unaccountable an 
occurrenc'e. 

On coming to the shed they ^aw 
the female lying stretched upon the 
ground with her face to the earth, 
while a boy, apparently about nine 
years of age, sat crouching by her 
with bis head resting on his knees. 
The urchin looked up, as Radford 
the firmer advanced and said, 
“ Why, my little fellow, what makes 
you here ? How long have you been 
here ?” Then, without waiting for 
the reply, which the child eviiu'ed mi 
readiness in making, stooped doAvn 
and Avas proceeding to examine the 
features of the woman, when the boy 
partly interposed himself, saying, 
“ You shan’t wake mother;” but 
Radford had seen enough to ascer- 
tain the face, and called out to his 
party “ She’s dead !” on hearing 
which they all gathered round, and 
having each come to the same con- 
clusion, the question arose, “ Who 
is she?” but none of them knew 
her ; no one recollected to have ever 
seen her before. Radford searched 
her pockets in the hope of finding 
something that might lead to Iter 
identity; bat the expetetation was 
defeated ; for, with the exception of 
a small bit of dry crust, they were 
^utterly empty. She appeared to be 
about thirty years of agfe, and wore 
a pewter ring on the fourth finger 
of her left hand, and seemed to have 
belonged to the lower ranks of life ; 
though the trace of extreme delicacy 
of complexion, and the neat arrange- 
Inent of a profusion of light hair, 
Avere somewhat at variance Avitli the 
coarseness of her hands, and the 
meanness of her apparel. Radford, 
tlien again addressed himself to tlie 
i^Hd, but be possessed so lUtle of 
intelligence or vivacity as lo he able 
to afford scarcely any information. 

“ What is your name,* my boy p’* 
sqid the farmer. 

“ Otto,” replied the child, with 
. sullen reluctance.* 

: “ What else besides Otto?” 
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•‘ Nothing else.” 

“ Yes, yes ; you have got two 
names.” 

“ No, only Otto.” 

And that woman you say is your 
mother; what was her name 

“ Her name? why, mother.” 

“ Where do you conic from ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Do you know where your mo- 
ther was going to ?’* 

« No.” 

How long hare you been sitting 
here ?” 

“ Long time.” 

“ How long has your mother beeir 
dead ? Did you know she w’as 
dead?” 

This was only replied to by a 
stare of ignorance and wonder. 

“ And cannot you tell the last 
place you were at, the last person 
^U spoke to?” 

Whether the child was stupid, or 
obstinate, or that his terror at the 
prescpcc of so many strangers be- 
wildered his comprehension, it w*as 
difficult to decide ; but it was not 
until each question had been re- 
peated, sometimes more than once, 
that even those brief and unsatisfac- 
tory answers w'cre obtained. Rad- 
fo'rd, however, humanely persevered 
in his investigation, and, by degrees, 
drew from him an account of the 
vain application his mother had 
made on the preceding evening at 
Langley Dutton’s cottage ; for, that 
it could be no other than his, Rad- 
ford felt assured from a description 
of the treatment they had received. 
Thither, therefore, Radford repair- 
ed, w'bere bis conjecture was con-^ 
hrrncd by Hester’s recital of the in- 
cident; though both Langley and 
bis satellite appeared to be consider- 
ably alarmed and confounded on 
bearing that the woman was dead. 

After consulting some time on the 
subject, it was agreed to be most 
expedient, that the deceased should 
. be removed to a public-house about 
two miles distant, in order that an 
inquest might be held ; while Rad* , 
. ford expressed bis intention to pro- 
ceed to Petcrsfield, to acquaint the 
' mttgistrate there with what had hap- 
pened; having first despatched ms 
servant to the farm for a caravan to 

f nvey the body. He also requir^ 
at Jboth Hester and her master 
accompany him, hut Lang*. 


ley refused to leave his treasure nn^ 
guarded, and it was agreed that 
Hester only should attend. 

Little Otto w^atched intently the 
operations of the men as they placed 
his mother in the kind of car that 
was brought for the purpose ; and 
as he gazed on her altered and in- 
animate countenance, and saw* her 
arm fall listlessly down from her evi- 
dently lifeless form, he seemed to be 
struck with amindistinct apprehen- 
sion of the mystery of death, and 
uttered a sorrowful exclamation of 
surprise and fear. 

Langley Dutton, by his mean, 
selfish, inhospitable way of life, had 
long rendered himself obnoxious to 
the neighbouring peasantry, — for 
parsimony is ever an unpopular 
vice, — ami they w^ere now glad to 
have a fair occasion afforded them 
for expressing a general sentiment 
of aversion and contempt. So that 
wdien the little cavalcade passed the 
door of his hut they uiianirnously 
testified their indignation at his in- 
humanity by setting up a loud hiss- 
ing noise, that could not fail to he 
displeasing to the ear it was designed 
to reach, inasmuch as it taught the 
miser to contemplate for a moment 
the worthlessnes. of his wealth, in 
feeling its in^a^iic^ency to protect 
him from the ridicule and insults 
of the meanest kind. 

“ 1 wish old flint and his den were 
burnt, that's what 1 do; I’m sure 
I would not give a cup of water to 
put the fire out ; we’d -see if he could 
feel then, as he’s got no feeling for 
other people," said an elderly vil- 
lage matron, who was holding Otto 
by the hand. 

“ 1 don’t think fire w'ould burn 
him,” answered another female ; 
“ they say he deals with the devil, 
and that’s how he got all his money ; 
and do you know,” added she, 
lowering her voice, “ I’ve heard 
that there Hester is a witch. I’m 
not over fond of her company I can 
tell you.” One of the farmer’s.men 
now joined them, saying, “I should 
like to catch that mllow near our 
horse-pond, I’d give him a good 
ducking, I warrant him; the savage, 
to drive a fellow creature from hie 
door, in the agonies of death, so 
hitter cold as it was last night; poor 
thing I what she must have suffered ; 
I say he’s as good as killed her;’’ 
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« It’s my opinion slie’s been starved 
to deatb>*’ observed the first speaker, 

“ for when I p^ave a piece of our cake 
as 1 baked this morning to the child 
here, he devoured it so, I thought 
he would have eaten his lingers.’* 

Otto listened to all that was said 
with the most eager attention ; and 
the dialogue which was kept up by 
decrying ! iUngley’s churlishness to 
the poor, canvassing his unsocial 
habits, and relating various super- 
stitious stories concerning his soli- 
tary austere way of life, lasted until 
the whole party stopped at the inn ; 
and so much time had already been 
consumed, that it was just dark 
before they arrived there. The un- 
fortunate stranger was then decently 
deposited in an upper room ; Rad- 
ford having left strict injunctions 
that no one should interfere in the 
matter until his return from Pelers- 
field, while the villagers, together 
with a vast accession of gossips, 
who were assembled in the kitchen 
of the inn, amused themselves with 
debating, and discussing, and specu- 
lating on the mysterious circum- 
stances of the aft’air. 

Nearly an hour had elapsed, and 
they were yet deeply engaged on the 
question, when Radford entered the 
room accompanied by a magistrate; 
a gentleman who was highly re- 
spected for his integrity and urba- 
nity oT deportment throughout the 
whole of the district over which he 
presided. 

The whole company then ad- 
journed to tlie apartment wliere the 
deceased lay ; and now, on a more 
minute inspection, a sealed letter 
was found in her bosom, addressed 
to a gentleman at Portsmouth ; 
which, having been opened by the 
magistrate, went to prove that she 
was the erring and repentant chlldi^ 
of a naval officer at Portsmouth, 
who, after having suffered the ex- 
tremity of want and distress, was 
about to seek her paternal abode, to 
throw herself at her father’s feet, 
and beseech protection for hci'child* 


Upon reading the letter the magis- 
tr.ite looked round and desired’ to 
see the child, when it was discovered 
that he was unaccountably missing. 

Diligent search was instantly 
made all over and around the 
house ; but in vain. Radford se- 
verely reproved the negligence of 
those to whoso care he had entrusted 
the boy, and desired that the dif- 
ferent roads should be carefully ex- 
plored with lights. From some 
strange questions that Otto had ‘ 
asked the lad who had first seen 
them in the shed it was concluded, 
as most probable, that he had traced 
his way back to the brick-kiln ; and 
several persons took this route in 
that expectation. As they came 
within sight of Langley Dutton’s 
dwelling they were surprised to see 
fiarnes issuing from the roof ; they 
hastily advanced, hut in ten minutes 
it was nearly level with the ground ; 
for the wind blowing briskly seemed 
to take sport in assisting his brother 
element in the work of destruction.; 
while Otto was discovered standing 
opposite, contemplating with looks 
of wonder and deep interest the pro- 
ress of the fire which his own 
ands, nerved by revenge for his 
mother’s loss, had kindled. There 
was a rick of old hay standing 
against the back of the hovel, which 
he having ignited, by means of the 
proximity of the kiln,* instantly com- 
municated with the building, and 
Langley, who having made fast Ills' 
doors and windows was dozing in 
darkness, perished by suffocation 
from the smoke. 

On an investigation of the ruins 
the following morning it appeared 
that Laiigle}rs last act had peer an^ 
effort to secure his money chest, for 
the miser and his hoard were found 
frightfully associated ; his skeletoli 
was literally invested with gold ; 
the flesh less fingers still plutched 
it ; and what seemed to have been 
the heart was encrusted by it ; and 
the skull was clogged with the mol-: 
ten ore. * 

Arietta. 
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SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 

tHE REV. BASIL WOOD, A.M. 


The Rev. B. Wood is Rector of 
Drayton Beaurliamp, and Minister 
of Bohtinrk Chapel, St. Mary-le- 
hone. The whole deportment of 
this g-entleman is mild and ditf nilled ; 
he is easy and self-possessetl, never 
iiurr1ife<I or thrown oft* his p^uard by 
any of the accidents which have a 
tendency to produce this effect, hut 
constantly exhibits a picture of calm 
imperturbable serenity. He is defi- 
cient in enerj^y and animation • and 
that irresistible^ torrent of feeling, 
which, in the impassioned sp'eahcr, 
excites in others the emotions which 
absorb himself, has no visible exist- 
ence in the subject of this article. 
He appears never to wander from the 
peth he has prescribed himself, and 
to exert the power Of perfect self- 
command over all liis faculties. 
His voice is not unplcasing, hut 
there is no variety in its intona- 
tions, which are so nearly similar 
to each other, that, if obliged to 
judge from them only without t^e- 
ferehce to the import of what he is 
delivering, it would he impossible 
to decide whether he was denounc- 
ing the wrath of Heaven against a 
gmlty world, or conveying the offers 
of pardon and .peace to contrition 
and repentance^ 

He has very little action, and is 
not remarkable for grace ; but the 
quiet dignity of his whole demea- 
nour is not uninteresting. His 
style partakes of the faults gene- 
rally incident to extemporaneous 
speahing-^^diffuseness, and want of 
variety. He Weakens the force of 
his conceptions by unnecessary re- 
petition, which does .Hot rendih* 
them either more intelligible or 
more convincing. His sermons are 
not marked by any decided ineqna<« 
lityof merit, they are riot bright- 
ened by the brilliant touches of 
genius^ or disfigured by any fia- , 
grant aberrations from good rifiiltri 
or propriety, but pt’eseiit a series qf 
ideas derived from the most obvious 
and easily accessible resources, em- 
bodied in language whose plain- 
ness and simplicity render it plea- 
sing from its unpretending riha- 
.racttir. He is not possessed of ejiy 
, of the qualifications necessary to 
constitute a great preacher ; he 


not endued with the high pouTrs of 
intellect which are indispensible to 
the formation of lofty eloquence; on 
the contrary, his .conceptions are 
feeble and languid, his view of a 
subject is not productive of novel 
illustration, for he does not^ enrich 
it with the treasures of profound 
learning, or recondite research. 
There is in Mr. Wood a total ab- 
sence of whatever is exalted, ori- 
ginal, or energetic in thought^ for 
which he substitutes a tissue of more 
common places. To prevent mis- 
construction, let it be ouserved, that 
J am now speaking witli reference 
to the literary capabilities of Mr. 
Wood, and not of the subjects which 
he is called upon to discuss; a 
Christian can never designate as 
eoinrnon-place the sacred truths of 
his religion. 

Anotlier fault in this gentleman’s 
discourses is, that they are frequently 
ill-arrungcd and unconnecte<l, the 
parts have little or no dependence 
on each other ; and, when combined 
together, they often exhibit a mass 
OT vagueness t-.d confusion, pro- 
ducing on the mind which listens to 
it no satisfactory result, no definite 
permanent impression. To pass at 
once from censure to the highest 
praise, whi^h in my opinion at least 
can be accorded to Mr. Wood, he is 
calculated to be to the poorer classes 
of society a useful preachet ; he ap- 
pears to have studied the sacred 
volume With assiduity and attention ; 
and the affectionate Interest he seems 
to take in the welfare of those to 
whom he addresses himself, united 
with the influence which the truths 
Christianity always command 
when inculcated by a ‘mind which 
has sincerely imhil^ed them, render ‘ 
him a Pastor to whom his congre- 
gation may look up with gratitudi^ 
esteem, and respect. As a reader lie 
prefers no claim to admiration ; he 
never changes the tone of his voice ; 
and his emphasis, so far from being 
sufficiently pointed, is scarcely dis- 
coverable : the only redeeming traits 
of his reading are, that his enuncia- 
tion js disdnet, and that he 
:the appearance of unbstenta^Uu^!' 
"devotjon. * " 

' - • V -vr CRrfICUS. " 
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THE SONGS OP DE BERANGER. 

In tlic lively lino, the brilliant recuei I de chansons est, ei sera ton- 
salty, the ingenious turn of thon^'ht, jours un Uvre sans consequence^ can- 
and often, the warm burst of ibel- not fail to please every admirer of 
ing in the ode and the chanson, the brilliant wit, playful yet poignant 
French have most frequently con- satire, warm and generous sentiment 
tributed to the delight, and obtained and elegant versification, even in 
the applause, of their neighbours. those instances in which they may 
Among their living lyrists, De be opposed to his particular political 
Beranger, for his fertility of inven* notions, or national partia]|Pes.^ 
tion, his felicity of expression, his Feeling, as we think every reader ot 
various and rapid, yet natural tran- them will feel, that however justly 
sitions from grave to guy, from the observation nifiy. be applied to 
lively to severe, and his happy and many of their poesies Icgeres, these 
harmonious blending of alt the in- pieces are not wholly indebted 
termed iate shades of feeling, stands for their charm to those finesses of 
prc-cuiinent and unrivalled. Join- their language, wliich many of the 
ing with these excellencies as a French have been pleased to declare 
versifier the additional and superior their neighbours incapable of tho- 
mcrit (in the eyes of the great body roughly perceiving, and duly appre- 
of his countrymen) of an cnthii- ciating. A c6rrespondent has ven- 
siastic devotion to the honour, the tured to attempt translations of some 
happiness, and, above all, the inde- of them, with what success the reader 
pendence of Prance, no wonder . will be able to judge by comparing 
that De Beranger and his songs are them with the accompanying ori- 
favourites with the French people — ginals, 

no wonder that he has been doubly The followiug piece, which de- 
popular since the second return of serves ‘some better title than that of 
the cocarde blanche, during one of forms a strong contrast 

those periods when, to use the words with most of the productions of De 
of his preface, I* on a plus besoin de Beranger^s lively muse. In some of 
se distraire que de s^occuper, and his liglitest effusions there are beau* 
which, in his poetical character, he tiful touches of the pathetic ; but 
has, despite of persecution and prose- here it is the master-feeling. Here 
cution, employed, in satirizing the we have a strain of melancholy 
reigningand restored abuses, and in sweetness, flowing from the purest 
singing to his fallen country spirit of tenderaiidconfidingaifec- 

glory’s and of hope’s return.” tion ; while the dim clouds, that 

Thus much being said by way of overhang the distant prospect of 
introduction, we shall from time age, are dissipated} not by the fickle 
to time make extracts from this breath of gaiety, but by the mild 
author’s two volumes of chansons^ and steady radiance of all-consoling^ 
ivhicb, notwithstanding the modest allyeiilivening hope, 
admission in his preface, that un 

LA BONNE VIELLE. 

Vous vieillirez 6 ma belle maitresse ; 

VouS vieillirc:^, et jo ne serai plus ! 

Pour moi le temps semble, dans sa vitesse. 

Compter deux mis les jours que j’ai perdus. 

Survives moi — mais que I’&gc p^nible 
Vous tpouve encore; fiddle k mes leqons ; 

Et, bonne vieille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 

De votre ami r^p4tez les chansons. • 

Lorsque les yeux*chcrcberont, sous vos.rides, 
l^s traits ebarmans qui m’auront inspire, 

Des doux, r4cits les jeunes gens avides 
Diront, Quel fut ce$ apu .taut pleura ? 
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Dc mon amour pei^nez, s*il est possible, 
L'ardeiir, Tivi'csse, ct ]iiC>me les soupcons ; 

Er bonne vieillc, au coin d’un feu paisiule, 

J)c votrc ami-repettfZ Ics chansons. 

On vous dira. Savait-il ^trc aimable ? 

Et sans roug^ir vous direz, jc raimais. 

D'un trait mechantsc montrat il capable ? 

Avec orgneii vous r^^pondrcz. Jamais I 

Ah! dites nien qu* ainourcux et sensible 
D'lin luth joyeux il attcndrit les sons ; 

Et, bonne vicille, an coin d*un feu paisible, 
i>c votre ami repetez les chansons. 

Vous, quc j’appris a pleurer sur la France, 

Dites sur tout aux (ils des noiiveaiix preux, 

<Que j’ai chanto la gloire et respcraiice 
Pour consoler mon pays malheurcux ; 

ilappelez leur que raquiloii terrible 

l)e nos lauricrs dvtruit vingt moissons ; 

Et, bonne vicille, au coin d’uri feu paisible, 

De yotrc ami r^pctez les chansons. 

Objet cheri, quand mon renotn futile 
De VOS vieux aiis.Charmira les douleurs ; 

A mon portrait quand voire main debilc, 

CJhaque printcmps suspendra quelques Heurs ; 

Levcz les yeux vers re inonde invisible 
Du pour toujours nous nous reunissons ; 

Et, bonne vieille, au coin d'un feu paisible 
De votrc ami r^p^tez les chansons. 

(Translation.) 

THK OOOD OL]> W’ONAN. 

Ob ! my sweet mistress, you*Il at last be old ; 

Yon will be old, and 1 shall be no more! 

My years appear so swiftly to have rollM, 

Time must have counted ev’ry year twice o’er! 

Survive mo— yes, survive me ; but let age 
Find you still faithful as in earlier days! 

And, far retiring from the world’s rude stage, 
Repeat your friend’s, your lover’s fav’rite lays. 

Beneath your wrinkles when the young shall seek 
Those charming features which inspir’d my song. 

And thus shall press you of your hard to speak — ‘ 
“ Say, what was he whom you have wept so long 

Then, if you can, pourtray mg love’s caress ; 

Its warmth, its ecstasies, its madness praise; 

And, while they sigh to feel aiich sweet distress, 
Repeat your friend’s, ydur lover’s favorite lays. 

“ And was he worthy to he lov’d ?” they’ll ask; 
Without ablush vou^ll say, “I thonght him so.’* 
Was he a villain in a pleasing mask ?” 

Then, proudly smiling, you will answer, “ No !” 

Oh : say that he was loving, true, and kind, 

And tender, even In his gayest days ; 

And, while the fond idea fills your mind. 

Repeat your friend’s, your lover’s fav’rite lays, 
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You, whom 1 taupcht o’er France’s fate to mourn, 

Oh ! let the sons of her defenders know 
1 sang* of lory’s and of hope’s return-, 

To sootne my pour Unhappy country’s woe. 
lleniind them that the northern blast destroy’d 
The trophies twenty brilliant years could raise ; 

And, while their thoughts on vengeance are employed. 

Repeat your friend’s, your lover’s fav’rite lays. 

Dearest companion, when in life’s last hours 
My slender fame shall mitigate your pains; 

And round my portrait you shall hang fresh flow’rs. 

To shew my image in your bosom reigns ; 

Then lift your eyes to yonder world of light. 

Where fife, nor love, nor beauty e’er decays ; 

And, firmly hoping we shall there unite. 

Repeat your friend’s, your lover’s fav’ritc lays. 

The following, though written in a livelier measure, is not so pleasing 
a mort^eau as Lu Bonne y*ieUle» We have, it is true, a vivid picture of 
the gay morning of life, when all is light, and warmth, and buoyancy ; 
but, when snatched from our view, its place remains unsupplied by the 
cheering prospect of that 

world of light, 

Where life, nor love, nor beauty e'er decays.” 


Sans respect pour notre printemps, 
(juoi ! vous me parlez de tendresse, 
Quand sous le poids de quaraiite ans 
Jc vois succomber ma jeunesse ! 

Je n’cu besoin pour m’ euflammor 
Jadis que d’une humble grisette — 
Oh ! quo ne puis-je vous aimer 
Couinie autrefois j’aiinais Rosette ! 

Vatre Equipage, tous les jours,, 

Vous montre en parure hrillantc ; 
Rosette, sous de frais atom s, 

Oourait d. pied, Icste et riante — 
Partout les yeux pour m’ alarmer 
Pro voq unit I’icillade iudiserdte-^ 
Ah ! quo lie puis-je vous aimer 
Comine autrefois j’aiiiiais Rosette! 

Dans le safin de ce Imudoir, 

Vous souri'ez a millc glaces ; 
Rosette n’avoit qu’un miroir ; 

Je Ic croyais celui (les Graces — 

; Point de ridcaiix pour s’enfermer ; 
D’Aurore t*gayait sa couchette— 
Ah ! que ne .puis-je vous aimer 
Comme autrefois j’aimais Rosette ! 

Votre esprit, qui brille Claire, 

/ Inspireruit plus d’une lyre ; 

Sans honte je vous Tavodrai 
Rosette a peine savalt lire. 

jBur, 1^23. 
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Nc poiivait-pllc a’cxprimer, 

li^ainour lui scrvait dinterpr^te 1 
All ! quo nc. puis-je vous aimer 
C'onime autrefois j’aimais Rosette! 

Bile avait luoins d'attraits que vous ; 

M6nic elle avait un cceur moins tendre : 
Oui, Ics yeux ne tournaient moins doux 
Vers rarnant heureux do rentciider — 
Mais ellc avait, pour me charmer, 

Sa jcuncsse,. que je regrette — 

Ah! que ne puis-Je vous aimer 
Conmie autrefois j*ainiais Rosette! 

('TVans/ottou.J 

ROSETTE. 

And hast thou, then, so little care 
For thy young beauty, as to speak 
Of tenderness to me, who bear 
Full forty summers on my cheek ? 

There was a time when 1 could bow 
In homage to a poor grisettc ! 

Alas ! 1 cannot love thee now 
As formerly 1 lov’d Rosette ! 

1 see thy equipage display 

Thy charms in a resplendent dress : 
Rosette went tripping on her way 
In simple garb*— >bat cheerfulness 
Was in her eye, which, laughingly, 
Seduced me as my own it met. 

Alas ! 1 cannot gaze on thee 
As formerly on poor Rosette I 

In this boudoir thy' form transfers 
Its light to many a mirror’s face : , 
Rosette had only one, yet her’s 
To me seem’d that of ev’ry grace. 

No curtain round her couch was hung ; 

Her waking glance Aurora’s met : 

But, ah ! my wither’d heart was young 
When formerly 1 lov’d Rosette ! 

Thy wit and learning would alone 
Inspire a bard to sing them well ; 

And yet, without a blush ( own, 

Rosette had hardly learq’d to spell : 
hone her interpreter would be 
Methinks 1 hear his prattle yet ! 

Alau ! I cannot list to thee 
As formerly to poor Rosette ! ^ 

Her beauties, 1 alibis, were less ; 

She waqjted,r‘too, thy feeling heart ; 

Nor had her smile the tenderness 
Which only feeling can impart**-^ 

But then, it was her youth that charmM ; 

4Tis youth whose mght 1 must regret ; 
’Twas youth whose fire my bosom warm’d 
When formerly 1 lov’d Rosette! 


[Aug 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

BXmBiTlON AT THE BRITISH GALLERlT. 

(Concluded from our last iNumber.J 

ITAT^IAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, aNH DUTCH SCHOOLS. 


No. 07. Interior^ with Figures 
smoking. Teniers. — ^Thc property 
of M. M. Zachary, Esq. An ex- 
quisite specimen of this great Fle- 
mislt master. It is painted on a 
warm ground ; the shadows trans- 
parently, the middle tints scum- 
hlingly ; the lights, especially those 
of the llcsh, and of some of the dra- 
peries, with a fine fullhody of colour. 

No. 76. View on the Coast of 
Holland! a Gale. W. Vandevelde. 
— The property of the Right Hon. 
Robert Feel. Replete with delicacy 
and tenderness of tone. 

No. 78. A Farrier s Shop^ with 
Horses and Figures. Wouvermans. 
— Tlic property of the Earl of Lons- 
dale. Spirited and forcible ; and 
yet highly finished. 

No. 80, A Boy blowing Bubbles. 

N ETCHER. — The property of G. W. 
Taylor, Esq. M.P. I’he most beau- 
tiful miniature in oil-colours that 
we ever saw. 

No, 87 . 8heep in a Landscape. 
l^uvp. — The property of Col. Hugh 
Rail lie. This delightful picture^ ex- 
hibits all the sunny fascination of 
Guyp’s pencil. The composition is 
reniarUaDly pleasing. 

No. 104. &ea-picce, Rufsdael. 
— The property of the Earl of Bever- 
ley. rerhaps, like ntost of this 
master’s works, a little too Indian- 
inky in tone ; but a sweetly painted 
picture for all that. 

No. 117 . Juno transferring the 
Eyes of Argus to the Peacock’s Tati. 
Rubens,— ^ rhe property of Thomas 
Gent, Emp A grand composition ; 
affording ample opportunity for the 
display of Rubenses powers. 

No. 120. Landscape and Figures. 
Rujiens. — The property of Sir Geo. ^ 
Beaumont, hart. The'epithet ** tre- 
mendous” is scarcely too strong a 
one to use with reference to this 
wonderful effect of Rubens’s pencil. 
Rubens was not a landscape painter ; 
but what landscape painter cduld 
have produced such a work ? l^rom 
one end of it'to the other it exhibits 


proofs of the most daring and over- 
whelming genius. There is a domes- 
tic anecdote related of this picture, 
which, as it is of a very amiable 
nature, we will venture to repeat. 
It is said that Sir George Beaumont , 
had expressed his warm admiration 
of it while it was in the hands of a 
dealer, and that, in consequence. 
Lady Beaumont, on receiving an 
unexpected legacy of fifteen hundred 
pounds, applied the money to its 
purchase, and one day surprisetl Sir 
George Beaumont with it in his own 
gallery. We arc sure that there is 
not one of our fair readers, who 
believes that the display of a dia-^ 
mond necklace would have afforded 
her half the gratification. 

No. 143, Landscape with Figures, 
Claude. — The property of the Earl 
ofEgreinont. If we were suddenly 
required to name two great works 
of art most strikingly contrasted,, 
we do not know that wc could an- 
swer better than by instancing the 
last-mentioned picture, and this, 
the justly-celebrated “ Egremont 
Claude.” . Each is admirable in its 
%vay ; the one all fierceness and fire» 
the other all majesty and repose r 
the one all force and opposition, the 
other all tenderness and harmony. 
The Iliad and the iEneid, or the phi- 
lippics of Demosthenes and the ora- 
tions of “Cicero, are not more dis- 
similar ill character. 

Noi 146. The Infant Don Bal- 
thazar y Son of Philip IK on Horse- 
back. Velasquee. — The property 
of Dulwich College. The fine fear- 
less air of this young equestrian 
is very animating. It is evident that 
he has the complete command'of the 
^ great war-horse he bestrides* 

No. 14S. Tbs’ Cupolm Pamia, 
Cork e ggi o.— -The . property of — 7— 
Ford, Esq. A rieW varit^, and in- 
tricate roinposition ; furnishing a* 
Tery tolerable idea ^ of the magni- 
ficent work itself. . 

No. 167. PAiVipiF^ Ve- 

lasquez. — The property of Lionel 
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H&rvcy,» Esq. The head is the least 
effective part of this picture. In 
.other respects its tone, and the 
breadth and g'cncral inanag’ement 
are excellent. 

No. 169. 'ITie Virgin and Infant 
Saviottr. Murillo.— The property 
of Colonel Hugh Baillie. It we 
except a little rawness in parts of 


the colouring, especially in the blue 
drapery, this may be considered as 
one of the most pleasing of Muril- 
lo’s works. 

Here we must reluctantly close 
our remarks ; repeating oiir thanks 
to tlie Governors of the British In- 
stitution, for the treat, which this 
Exhibition has afforded us. 


exhibition at the gallery of the aOClBTY OF TAINTERS IN WATER- 

COLOURS, 

(Concluded from our last Number.) 


No, 50. Covent Garden, F. Naish. 
The property of J. Slegg, Esq. — 
A very tender and beautiful little 
drawing. The misty tone of the 
distance is singularly happy. 

No. 53. Scene on the Coast of 
Northumberland, L. Clennell. — 
The property of W. Leader, Esq. 
M.P. Another of Mr. Clenneirs 
highly characteristic drawings. The 
freshness of the inorning light, 
striking here and th^te on the vari- 
ous glitteringobjccts of the scene, is 
perfectly true to nature. The figures 
and animals are all full of life and 
spirit. 

No. .54. Scene in Gloucestershire, 

W. Turner The property of T. 

Griffith, Esq. The sunny gleams 
in the middle distance, and the skil- 
ful manner in which the eye is con- 
ducted ..to the remote horizon, re- 
mind ns of some of the best works 
of Rembrandt. 

No. ,55. Vi €10 in Cumberland, 
W. Havell. — The property of J. 
Allnutt, Esq. Rich without gaudi- 
noss, and massy without heaviness. 

No, 68. The doubtful Shilling. 

J. Holmes. The property of 

Robarts, Esq. The dark and sus- 
picious look of the batcher, who is 
examining the shilling, is well con- 
trasted by the open and ingenuous 
count(*nance of the female, hy whom 
it has been tendered ; but who, never- 
theless, betrays a yery natural an- 
xiety with regard to a decision upon • 
which probably depend her dinner 
and that of her hiishand and family. 
The bye- play of a child and a dog 
forms an amusing incident. 

No.^ 69. Preparing to Milk ,• tlazg 
Morning, K, R, Heinagle, R.A. 
— 'rhe property of H". Leader, Esq, 
M.P. There are few painters of the 


British School so various and ver- 
satile in their powers as Mr, Rein- 
aglc. History, portrait, landscape 
oil and- water colours; all are 
equally familiar to him. On him, 
as an artist, may justly he bestowcnl 
the praise which Ur. Johnson con- 
ferred on Goldsmith as a writer ; 
for there is no description of paint- 
ing which he does not undertake, 
and none that he undertakes which 
he does not embellish. The present 
is a delightful specimen of his 
talents. 7’lie cattle are in every re- 
spect charmingly painted ; especially 
in the reflections ; and we never saw 
atmosphere ’ e successfully repre- 
sented. 

No. 7»^. Jlydaly IJ^eMmoreland, 
W. Havell. — The property of 
Lei^der, Esq. M.P. A bird’s-eye 
view of this picturesque and veiiera- 
hie mansion, 

Bosom’d high in tufted trees,” 

whose character Mr. Havell has 
finely preserved. 

No. 79. Hastings, Coplev Field- 
ing. — The property of the artist* 
The general glow of this brilliant 
sunset is admirably maintained. 
Pdrbaps there is a slight tendency 
to spottiness in the darker parts. 

No 84. Chiding the Favourite. 
T, Heaphbt. — The property of the 
Earl of Tanker vi He. The interpo- 
sition of the mistress of the Fa- 
vourite, a fine little daughter of a 
fisherman, is just in time to rescue 
a poor mag, who has rctrcatccl to 
the top of a mop-stick, and is en- 
deavouring, with outstretched wings 
and threatening beak, to deter a 
young kitten from the assault. The 
slill-life is all beautifully painted. 
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No. 88 TtvolL J . M. W. Tur- 
ner, ll.A.— The property of J. All- 
nutt. Esq. A splendid and masterly 
drawiiiff. The hi<(h liji^hts are 
charjyed with opaque colour, the 
effect of which is someWliat streaky ; 
but that is a trifle compared with tlic 
excellence of the production in other 
and more important respects. 

No. 91. Interior of the Choir of 
St, George's ChopeU Windsor, 

Wild. — 'J’he property of Mrs. Dry. 
Exquisitely rich and harmonious. 

No. 92. The Lout's Reward, T. 
IlEAPfiEy. — The property of the 
Earl of Tankerville. Very droll. 
A country booby is endeavouring to 
force a kiss from a girl with a pail 
of water on her head, a portion of 
which she contrives by an ingenious 
jerk to spill upon his noddle, to the 
‘infinite delight of a young urchin 
standing by. 

No. 102. View of Tivoli, A. 
Wilson. — A'inagnifircnt composi- 
tion, and nobly treated. 

No. 106. Going to School, J. 

Holmes. — The property of Ro- 

barts, Esq. A desperate contest be- 
tween a fine grown girl of about 
fifteen, flushed" with lier exertion, 
and a sturdy little vagabond of six 
or eight, who is fighting tooth and 
nail to avoid being dragged to a 
neighbouring school. In the back- 
ground is his father, an enraged 
cobler, with a strap in his hand ; on 
whom his better half has fastened to 
prevent liim from coming to settle 
llie dispute by an argumentum ad 
baculinum. 

No. 121. A scene on Kcstcick 
Lake; Evening. 11. R. Reinagle, 
U.A. — ^The property of the Right 
Hon. R. Peel. Next to looking at 
nature herself, under beautiful cir- 
cumstances, is the pleasure of con- 
templating such a drawing as this. 
The distance is especially fascinat- 

o. 129. Afternoon, D. Cox. — 
The property of J, Allnutt, Esq. A 
modest, hut sweet little drawing. 

No. 132. Stacking Hay, P, De- 
win t. — ^Thc property of the Hon. 
Mrs. Cochrane. One of Mr. De- 
wdnf s most successful performances ; 
full of freshness and variety. The 
figures in the fore ground are touched 
with extraordinary spirit. 

No. 133. Girl on a Stile, T. 
UwiNS. — The property of Sir J. 


Swinburne, Bart. There is great 
grace and animation in the tournurc 
of this interesting little creature. 
The management of the light and 
shade is very bold and felicitous. 

No. 138. A distant View of Loxc- 
ther Castle, P. Dewint. — The pro- 
perty of Earl Lonsdale, A magni- 
ficent drawing of a magnificent sub- 
ject. The .st(»rmy etfect, as it regards 
both tone and forms, is very grand. 

No. 145. The Michaebnas Dinner, 

J, Holmes. — The property of His 
Majesty. Who has not occasionally 
witnessed and been amused by such 
a scene ? The master of the nousc, 
having in vain essayed what skill 
will do in the dissection of a fine 
large goose before him, is deter- 
mined to resort to main strength. 
The sympathy of one of the guests 
is ludicrously but admirably ex- 
pressed in bis countenance, while 
another is endeavouring to point 
out the joint. The mistress of the 
bouse, a very dedicate lady, is quite 
shocked ; and is apologising to a 
female friend who has been so un- 
fortunate as to rccieive some of the 
gravy from the dish on her green 
satin dress. A lout of a servant 
boy, helping bread on the wrong 
siefe, and a dog who is eagerly lick- 
ing up some sauce that has been 
spilt on the carpet, complete this 
entertaining composition. We have 
no doubt it has frequently aflbrdcii 
His Majesty a hearty laugh. 

No. 1*52. 'J7ie other's Prayer. 
T. Heaphey. — The property ol G. 
ilihbert, Es'q. fc>imple, beautiful, 
and affecting. 

No. 156. Mod Sliahod^ North 
Wales, J, Glover. — I’he property 
of W. Blake, Esq, A powertul draw- 
ing ; executed with great brcidth of • 
pencil. 

No. 164. Evening. W, Turner. 
— The property of J. Allnutt, Esq. 
True, almost to deception. 

No, 174. An Intenor , R. Hills. 
— The property of the Artist, The 
interior is that of a stable on a win- 
ter's day. The, animals are drawn ^ 
and coloured with Mr. Hill's usual 
ability ; and a fall of snow on the 
outside is very singularly and faith- 
fully depicted. < 

No. 186. Tfie Dedication. H. 

Richter, ’'The property of 

Webb, Esq. ^ : 

“ My Lord,— Not to know your 
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Lordship were an i/^-norancc beyond 
barhansoi. *TilI the iroinb of na- 
ture was ma<lc happy by your illus- 
triouB birth, the ^reneration of men 
was but one lon^ miscarriage ; he- 
roes and sages u'cre mere abortions ; 
poets and orators still-born; all 
men illegitiiiiato ; the very name of 
man scarcely to be guessed at, in its 
)»igh import, until your Lordship's 
excellence furnishecl the definition.** 


[Aug. 

A most characteristic figufc, Mr. 
Iljcliter has evidently had in his 
mind Shakspearc's description of 
" the poet's eye in a fine frenzy rol- 
ling,” &c. 

\Vc hope that, after the regular 
exhibition of the year, next season, 
the Society will collect a fresh as- 
semblage of select drawings of for- 
mer times, and gratify the public 
^tith a sight of tlicm. 


T/fB SOCIETY OF URtTISH ARTISTS^ AJ9D THEIR JIEfF ROOMS NOW RUILl}^ 
JNG m SUFFOLK-STREET^ PALL MALL EAST, 


Hinc priscec redeant artes ! felicibus indc 
Ingeniis pandatur iter, dospcctataque Musoe 
Cdlla leveat. 


Tub great increa'fec of talent and 
numbers in the professors of the 
Fine Arts in the ifnited Kingdoms, 
since the foundation of the 'Royal 
Academy, when scarcely forty artists 
of sufficient ability to bo members 
could be found, has been so rapid, 
and is so evident, as to demand 
either a revision of the. academical 
laws, calculated for tlic increased 
demand, or a new society altogether. 

This progression of intellect, as 
more particularly exemplified in the 
metropolis during the last twelve 
or fifteen years, li such as must sur- 
prise the (lispas&ionute obsenTr, and 
delight those who view the moral 
physiognomy of a country depicted 
in Its arts. 

The limited views of the Royal 
Academy, as far as concerns artists 
who are not members of their body, 
together with the improper season 
ot exhibiting the works of living 
artists at the British. Institution, 
had been often complained of by 
the great body of British artists, 
and pointed out to the public with 
abundant severity in the annals of 
the iMiie Arts. These two great 
corporations of art are found iu- 
Gdoqpate to reward the great mass 
> of talent that is now congregated 
in l:lie .Mtropon8 of the three Ttiug- 
domi, Ihe artists felt the want of 
a more extensive and liberal mart, 
and the pttblic have long felt the ’ 
iiAcp|iiif!el)ience of the ovcr-crowded ^ 


Horace. 

walls of Sonierset-llonse, which, like 
the changes in a home-made kalcido- 
scop<', surprised the ignorant but 
“ made the judicious grieve.*’ 

Urged by such feelings a few 
artists, who occasionally attended 
5Ir. Elrnes’s leetureson architecture, 
at the Surrey and Russell Institu- 
tions, wdiere he often made com- 
plaints of the irui iequacy of the 
Academy similar to tliose which he 
had often done in his annals, and 
who sometimes met at his house to 
pass the evening aftertvards, hinted 
at the probability of the success of a 
new fnstitujtion for the Fine Arts 
in general, while Mr. Elmos was 
preparing the plan for an Academy 
or Society for Architecture alone, of 
'Which he was appointed secretary. 

Early in May of this year, Mr. 
Elmes called on his friend, Mr* Lin- 
ton, one of the most promising 
young landscape painters of tlie day, 
and proposed an immediate meeting 
of a few ; stating, that if only ihem- 
selveaattciidcd, he would answer for 
the success of the undertaking ; en- 
gaging to produce a plan and esti- 
mate for a salt of rooms, and a 
sirheme for a Society. Mr. Linton 
then called on *a fevp of his friends ; 
and oh - the 14th of May* *J823, a 
meeting was held at Mr. Eltncs’s 
office; consisting of Messrs. Finden, 
Glover, Hofiand, Ln^ton, Martin, 
VlVilson, Matthew Wyatt, and liim- 
self. Mr. Glover was appoiitted,^^' 
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the chair, and Mr. Elmes as secre- 
tary for the day. He then produced 
a plan for a Parallelogram, on an 
unbuilt spot near Pall Mall East, 
and informed the meeting that he 
had found a most etiffible site, over 
a scries of hre-proof buildings in the 
rear of SufFolk-street and Pall Mall 
East, immediately adjolninf^ the 
Oalleryof the Society of Water-co- 
lours, belon^in^ to John Nash, Esq. 
one of the architects to the crown, 
whose terms for ground-rent and 
building he had the day before ob- 
tained to lay before the meeting. 
He also exhibited a sketch for cover- 
ing it, and for an entrance into 
Suifolk-strcet, nearly opposite to 
the street which leads to the prin- 
cipal front of the Opera-house, in 
the Haymarl^et; as well as the 
scheme for the Society. 

The meeting adopted the plan for 
the latter, and drew up a scheme 
in manuscript, collected from that 
of Mr. Rimes and the general opi- 
nions of those present ; and a meet- 
ing was agreed on, to he held at 
the Freemason’s Tavern, to Which a 
'Select number of artists, chosen from 
the various catalogues, should be 
invited. 

This general meeting was accord- 
ingly held on Wednes<lay, the 2lst 
of May, when nearly forty painters, 
sculptors, architects, and engravers 
of the greatest celebrity (out of the 
Academy) in the metropolis at- 
tended. A committee was previously 
h^ld ax the house of Mr. HoHand^ 
consisting of those present at the 
first meeting, who drew up the 
plan for the regulation of the So- 
ciety, which , was 'afterwards, sub- 
mitted to the general meeting, Mr. 
Hcaphey being in tbedialr,'and Mr. 
Linton appointed secretary in the 
place of Mr. Elmes, who lield the 
place of architect to. the proposed 
new buildings, 

A committee of general manage- 
ment was then appointed, which met 
next at Mr, Hofland’spednting room,, 
and since then at a ' room of their 
own, No. 23, under the Opera-house 
Colonade, Mr. Elmes proceeded 
with his plans, estimates, and nego- 
ciations with Mr. Nash, and the ge- 
neral committee to appoint sub-com- 
mittees. The coihmittee ,of regula- 
tion was composed of the Whole 
number ; the committee, for drawing 


up a code of laws to submit to a ge- 
neral meeting, of ; Messrs. Hoflainl, 
Holmes, and Linton ; the building 
committee, of Messrs. Hcaphey, 
Elmes, and Malipliant. Mr, Jld. 
Maliphant, brother to the architect 
of that name, was appointed soli- 
citor, and the whole body have been 
indefatigable in their labours to ac- 
complish the undertaking. 

The several committees have al- 
ready framed a code of laws, agreed 
to a deed of trust binding the whole 
fraternity together, and the terms 
for a lease, and for the manner and 
terms for paying for the building 
with Mr. Nash and his solicitor.* 
The works are in progress, the gal- . 
leries will he roofed in. within a few 
weeks, and au exhibition, formed 
from the contributions of all the 
artists in the United Kingdom, will 
open early , in March next. All is 
proceeding with unexampled rapi- 
dity; the subscriptions and dona- 
tions increasing; and a general 
meeting of the whole Society will 
be held forthwith, to which the 
committees will surrender > their 
trust, and incorporate themselves 
with and into the Society of British 
Artists, 

The intention of this new, broad, 
and liberal Society, which may bo 
truly named the genuine republic of 
arts, are principally to form an an- 
nual exhibition of works of art, in 
the several classes of painting, sculp- 
ture, areliitccture, and engraving, 
by living artists resident "rn-Great 
Britain and Ireland, during the im- 
portant months of March, April, 
May, June, and July ; for lectures,', 
other exhibitions, sales, and other^ 
legitimate purposes connected with 
the Fine Arts. 

The Society, being instituted solei^* 
ly in aid of the great body of firitish 
artists, have very properly discluim- 
ed all intentions of riyatry With ei- 
ther of ihosq. respectable established 
bodies, the Royal Acadciby .apd the 
British Institution, .. It does not at 
present profess to bestow tttieaof 
honour like the .^cademy,'*^lidr pre* 
miums for the bOst works of aft like 
the Institutioii,: hut fairly leaves 
every one of* its members or exhi- 
bitors at liberty to seek or avoid 
either, as they please, or as the laws 
of those societies will admit. The 
members have mutually guaranteed 
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the payment of the ground-rent and 
other charges on their building till 
paid off, and provided for the surplus 
when arcoiiiplished. They have 
also wisely drawn no more laws 
than what suits their infant state, 
and leave its legislation to work its 
own future code as they Increase in 
stature. 

The rooms of the Society consist of 
six galleries or exhibition rooms, 
with an entrance for the public from 
Sullblk-strect, through a liall, and 
up a handsome flight of stairs into 
an elegant vestibule, which opens 
into a niche. This leads to the gal- 
lery for paintings ; a large octagonal 
room, Sixty feet long, forty broad, 
and eighteen high ; to the underside 
of the landing, and into the room 
for architectural elevations. These 
communicate with all the rest, and 
with each other in a complete cir- 
cuit. All the rooms are of an oc- 
tangular form, which is a novelty, 
and an excellence that does the ar- 
chitect great credit,* as they thereby 
form more centres for attractive pic- 
tures, and remove the objection of 
dark corners. The four exhibition 
rooms for wat(‘r-coIour drawings, 
miniatures, cabinet pictures, &c., 
arcbitcclural elevations and engra- 
vings, are each thirty feet by nine- 


teen, and fifteen feet high to the 
underside of the lanthorn. All the 
rooms have fire-places. 

The rear of the building cominu- 
cates with SufTolk-street, and has a 
loop-hole and crane for heavy sculp- 
tures, and a back staircase for por- 
ters, large pictures, &c. 

The elevation next Suffolk-strect, 
designed by Mr. Nash, as the So- 
ciety only require the hall of en- 
trance, will project as far as the areas 
of the other houses, and will present 
a handsome architectural elevation 
of the Italian doric order, on a sur- 
basement, with a profile looking to- 
wards Cockspur-street, for an appro- 
priate inscription. 

One praise is particularly due to 
Mr. Elmes, as the architect ; he has 
not obtruded columns or other ar- 
chitectural embellishments into the 
rooms, to the inevitable destruction 
of the effect as galleries when filled, 
but has sacrificed this piece of vain 
glory to the study of the best pos- 
sible means of aisplaying all the 
works of art exhibited* in them, in 
the. very best possible light. 

We conclude with Father Paul’s 
wish concerning the republic of 
Venice, and say to this new Society, 
Esto Perpetua. 


INTfiLLlGENCB RELATIVE TO THE PINE ARTS, 


, Le serment du jeu de Paumc, a 
painting by David, the celebrated 
French artist, has been lately en- 
graved in aqna-tmtat by M, Jazet, 
at Brussels. The engraving is on 
a large scale. Price 150 francs, 
proofs 300. 

Les derniers momens du Due de 
Berri^ painted by M* Fragonard, has 
been engraved by M. Girardet. Both 
the painting and engraving are con- 
sidered unworthy of tlic artists. 
Price 25 francs, proofs 50. 

A panorama of Switzerland, in 
relief, by M. Gaudin, has been re- 
cently exhibited at Geneva, in which 
you may easily distinguish tlie lofty 
chain of mountains, valleys, plains, 
rivers, lakes, and all the roads pf 


the country. It is 24 feet lAig and 
16 broad, and is shown in a room 
constructed for the purpose at Pa- 
quis, half a league from Geneva, 

' M. Al. Laboureux, a young Ro- 
man sculptor, who obtainetktbo last 
ension granted by Canova, has just 
nished the model in plaster of a 
group, the beauty and elegance of 
which, have astonished all the con- 
noisseurs at Rome. It represents 
Paris and Helen at the moment of 
their embarkation. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, President 
of the Royia,f Academy, has pur- 
chased a very extensive collection 
of architectural casts, from the finest 
specimens now existing in Rome. 
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Pjxamai erithpie dot Connidcrations 
de Mad. dc Stticl, itur la Itcvolutiou 
F rmi^aiHC. 

Fxaminalion of Mad. dc 
StatTs “ Considcraliom on the 
French J (evolution with Obser- 
vations upon her “ Ten Years 
Exile'" and upon Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. liy J. Cli. Bailleiil. 2 
vols., Hvo. Second Edit, Paris, 

PuiiLir curiosity was atron^lv 
■excited Iiy the appearance of Mail. 
<le StaiiTs work upon the Freitch 
Uevolutioii. The j^rcat g'CMiius of 
tin; author, her being- an eye-witness 
of the events rdie relates, and more 
than once implicated in parties and 
ojniiions, her generous mind so capa- 
ble of feeling enthusiasm for liberty, 
and even her family connections 
and private affections, promised pro- 
found views for the causes and pro- 
grchs of this great Revolution, va- 
lujihle details, and a just and ecjuit- 
iible appreciation of its tendency 
•and consequences. The general ex- 
pectation was not deceived ; and, in 
spite of the imperfcctioiis occasioned 
hy time, and the slight faults of pre- 
judice of which it was so difficult to 
<livest hersedf, Mad. dc Stacl has 
left hehind her a monument worthy 
■of her genius, and full of instruc- 
tion for those who W'ould study the 
future ill the past. Yet, in a work 
like this, whatever may be the talent 
of the author, every thing cannot he 
received without contradiction. For, 
though a fact may be true, yet in 
the mind it derives a hue from per- 
sonal sentiments; and, if the author 
<lescril)es it with his prejudices, we 
4 jtlso read it with our own precon- 
ceived ideas, thence arise different 
ouinlons of the same work. 

Euw 1823 . 


But this disagreement must pai- 
ticnlarly shew itself on the siihject 
of a revolution including so many 
interests and opinions, and exciting 
so many passions ; and when prin- 
ciples are discussed, and facts and 
men iudgi d, partiality becomes more 
blinu, passion more active, and pre- 
judice more obstinate. 

A patriotic writer lias undertaken, 
the critical examination of Mad. de 
StaePs “ Considerations be fol- 
lows her step hy step and disputes 
every chapter he thinks 'wortiiy of 
refutation. Perhaps it would be 
fortunate if, oii every remarkable 
work of which the subject is open 
to contradiction, sucli an under- 
taking were executed with the like 
good faith ; the opposition of con- 
trary opinions must be profitable to 
those who search for truth. But 
distinguished talent and entire self- 
denial are necessary to him who tics 
hiiiiself to the car of the victor, to 
count his wanderings, and enumerate 
his weaknesses ; fur if the critic in. 
this little war of details has often 
the advantage, yet it is difficult for 
him th produce at last a complete, 
well-written book. 

M. Bailleul is ‘as entirely con- 
vinced as we a^8 gf Mad. de Staid ’s 
good faith. They both seek for 
truth; but facts do not appear to 
them with the same aspect, and tl^jr 
reasonings do not flow from 2 the 
same principles. Sensible of those ^ 
different opinions we have no otlier 
interest than the instruction to be 
derived from them. We are happy 
when wc find them ^ agreeing with 
each o^er;^amte(tin their love for 
liberty ,^^the;r opposition is only ia 
the mea&s 'of establishing or defend- 
ing it. Not being able to follow the 
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critic in all the <lctails of his cx- 
amfination, .w« will endeavour to 
sieze the most iiii])ortant points of 
the discussion, and coiupare the 
essential opinions which (lividc the 
two adversTiries. 

Both of them in recalling to re- 
inenihraiH-o tlie abuses, the privi- 
Ip^rrs, and uower which character- 
ised tin* old rc^imcy the wits who 
enlin’htene<l the eighteenth century, 
and the spirit of enquiry grown so 
hold in them, agree in thinking that 
such a state of things could not sub- 
sist long, and that a crisis w^as in- 
evitable. But could not these ne- 
cessary changes, instead of being 
the work of "a violent revolution, 
have been brought about by a just, 
salutary, and gradual reform ? Mad. 
do StaVl thinks at first that the 
provincial assemblies, began by iM. 
I’urgot an<l renewed by M. Neckcr, 
formed a natural transition to re- 
resentativc government. Then, led 
y her admiration for England, she 
saw no help for France but in 
adopting the English constitution, 
of which, it must be confessed, she 
never seemed to have acknowledged 
tljo faults. 'Mie greatest fault she 
finds with the Constituent Assem- 
bly is, not having admitted a second 
hereditary chamber, the authority 
of which would have set bounds to 
the encroachments of one assembly 
on the royal authority. Without en- 
tering into the qm?stion, which of 
these two forms of representative 
government is the best, all that must 
be considered here is, whether the 
establishment of a second chaiiiber 
was then possible. M. Bailleurs 
reflections on this subject seem to be 
judicious. 4 

“ Why,” says he, “ w^as the adop- 
tion of the English Constitution 
liisbly proposed? A constitution 
ran ijut be transplanted like a tree ; 
and a constitution does not consist 
alone in the establishment of an 
upper iiiiil lower house ; that is but 
a fonu which would be quite inima- 
' terial without many other cstahlish- 
luents which support it, and a ge- 
neral spirit which animates it. 

^ What then is a coni^titution ? Is 
it sulhcientto giveacettain number 
of people the iiume of JatfUirtient, to 
divide them into twx/lfqhsbs; one of 
which should he crfMe^' the upper 
Vhunihfr and tIie».othtr*thc lower? 


Hooks. [Aug. 

Should the quality of the persons 
the spirit they are animated with, 
their prejudices and partialities, he 
considered as indifferent to constitu- 
tional order ? or the different bodies 
of the state, their drganization and 
attributes, and, the state of the legisla- 
tion, and particularly what concerns 
the safety of persons and property, 
the division of territory, and the 
mode of administration in all parts 
of the nation ? Or, rather, are not 
all these objects of detail part of the 
constitution, of which the deliberat- 
ing parliament and executive autho- 
rity arc but the exterior ? 

“ According to tliis observation, 
what analogy was there in be- 
tween our moral situation and out* 
political organization, with those of 
England at any part of its history? 

“ M. de la Luzerne, proposed the 
formation of two liouscs, by uniting 
the higher clergy with the nobility, 
and the lower clergy with tlie com- 
mons. Here begin the inconceiv- 
able difficulties which accompany 
this situation. 

“ The nobility would not admit 
the division of the States-Gencral 
into two houses, which in fact i^au 
but be reconciled with the spirit 
that animates *his class. If the 
nobility, as M, do la Luzerne had 
proposed, were formed into a sort 
of House of Peers, they would have 
opposed every reform likely to in- 
jure their interests or pretensions ; 
they would have been obliged ti> 
take a decisive part, which would 
have been a great reason against 
the division of the legislative body 
into tw'o chambers. 

“ Hows indeed, could this second 
chamber have been formed ? Should 
it have been composed of deputies of 
the nobility, the majority of which 
has always been so inimical to the 
new order of things, so eager to de- 
fend its own privileges, and so ob- 
stinate in opposing the reform of 
abuses? Or ought the,re to have 
been chosen men of tri<‘d opinion, 
taken from every rank of society, 
giving them such remuneration as 
would put their fortune on a level 
with their title ? But thirty years 
of revolution had rendered this ap- 
parently impossible. These mild 
and gradual transitions weje then 
impracticable ; hut why ? Bc'^aiise 
the desire of conquering and the 
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wish of proserving conquests, liad 
brought into action two bitter ami 
irreconcilable parties, the friends for 
the new order of things and its cnc* 
inies ; no joint transaction was pos- 
sible between them ; there w’as then 
an inevitable war until one of the two 
parties was obliged to sucwimb. 

“ It is easy so far to follow 
M. Baiileurs reasonings, of which 
the preceding passages form a faith- 
ful analysis. But this war, admit- 
ting it to bo inevitable, to whom 
may it he ascribed ? And have those 
who (nuised it always hept within 
the bounds of legitimate defence? 
Have they done nothing against the 
laws of strict justice ? If a revolu- 
tion wen‘ necessary, was it necessary 
with all its faults and excesses ? It 
is ill these points particularly that 
iMad. de Stael and M. Bailleul dis- 
agree. He, for example, wonders 
that Mad. de Stael should approve 
of the consequences of the revolu- 
tion, and yet blame the means em- 
ployed to accomplish it, the fatal 
circumstances that accompanied it; 
But tliere is nothing contradictory 
in this ; the true friends of liberty 
ought to detest the crimes committed 
under the sanction of its hallowed 
name. The way to discredit a good 
cause is to endeavour to justify 
every action, and liohi up as infal- 
lible all those who are enrolled 
under the same banner. A sensi- 
ble enemy would be preferable to 
such an injudicious friend. The 
circumstances wore difficult, it will 
he said: who denies it? it was the 
more incumbent to judge without 
passion^aiid with indulgence, those 
men who were only misled; hut those 
acts ought to- be reprobated that are 
immoral and unjust. Uecrirniiiation 
is not justification ; and M. Baiileui 
does nothing but recriminate. The 
excesses committed at this unhappy 
period he ascribes to emig^ ration, 
and the resistance of the privileged 
orders. Most of the acts, condemned 
by Mad. de Stael as violent and un- 
just, he justifies by the aggressions 
and dangers that provoked them. 

“ There is not one,” says he, 

that is not the result of provo- 
cation. 'Thus, when troops were 
marched into Paris, the citizens took 
the Bastille, At a banquet at Ver- 
sailles the determination of the na- 
to rebel was 'mentioned ; mea- 


sures for departure dictated by the 
secret counsel were in agitation ; the 
events of the 5th and fith of October 
prevented the execution of these de- 
signs. Kings, either well or ill-in- 
formed of our situation, leagued 
against France, and published mani- 
festos extremely insulting to the 
friewls of- liberty; the reply was 
couched in these few woriis; ‘ Let 
us conspire against kings.’ 

“In 17113 our frontiers were in- 
vaded by a foreign army, and the 
western departments were torn by 
civil war; from that time all mo- 
deration was banished from the jiiib- 
lie deliberations ; and those, avIio 
foresaw that rasli deteriuinations 
would produce inevitable misfor- 
tunes, were stigmatized as cons pi' 
rators. The reason why so many 
errors have been fallen into, ami so 
many erroneous judgments formed, 
is because* the defence alone was 
considered, and the attack kept out 
of consideration. In tlie History 
of the Itevolution not one measure 
was taken without provocation, yet 
aggression is never mentioned. Thus, 
what was only ilefeiisive * seemed 
monstrous, and was represented as 
folly and wickedness, when the ag- 
gression only ought to have been 
stigmatised ; and this aggression si- 
lenced even those men who were 
naturally inclined to peace, and who 
were inclined to compromise even 
moderation itself. The multitude 
has no idea of answering violence 
with any thing but violence,” 

Wliat shall we conclude from all 
this? that the privileged, who wish- 
ed to see France “ on fire,” in order 
to reconquer their privileges, were 
guilty ; that the kings, whn threat- 
ened the independence of France, 
were mad ; tluU the emigrants, who 
carried their arms against their 
country, were criminal : — but, how- 
ever true these allegations may be, 

. the wrongs and crimes of one party 
can never in the eyes of justice ex- 
cuse the faults of the opposite party ; 
and the remembrance of the proscrip- 
tions, spoliations, and floods of inno- 
cent blood shed in the. reipn of the 
Convention, will rise upinjudgment 
against the abominable or blind in- 
struments, of these fatal vengeances. 
In. another place, speaking of the 
indemnities which Mad. d‘c Stall 
supposes to be due to the clergy. 
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M. Buillcul writes this sentence t 
** I think that justice is here entirelu 
subordinate to the public interest/* 
This is ii very convenient principle 
to justify ull usurpations and abuses. 
No interest either public or private 
ou^ht to influence justice ; any go- 
vernment which violates it will 
sooner or later feel the effects of 
snrli those arms which 

it has not scrupled to employ will 
he turned asjain&t it; every period 
of the revolution proves tfiis fact. 
We will only mention the 18th fruc- 
tidor, which M. Jiailliul endeavours 
to justify on the same principle. M. 
Ifaillcul proves, and indeed it is an 
acknowledged fact, that there was 
u flagrant conspiracy against the 
repuhlicun government, lie rightly 
concludes tiiat the conspirators ought 
to have hecn enquired into and pu- 
nished, for who can dispute that a 
government has a right to repel the 
attacks hy which its existence is 
menaced, and to^ defen<l itself by 
every legal means in its power ? The 
viohllion of the national representa- 
tion is a crime that nothing can ex- 
cuse ; and the use of the bayonet is 
an appeal to violence that would 
seem to justify every usurpation. 
The experience of all ages, with the 
laws of eternal justice, must teach 
ns that these political measures are 
the forms of perpetual revolutions. 
The terrible dictator had only to 
follow, on the fatal 18th hrumairc, 
the route traced out by the Direc- 
tory, and turn against it its own 
ifirguments. 

Thus M. Baillenl, to be consistent, 
is obliged to justify this new crime. 
These are, we think, the most re- 
markable points of difterence be- 
tween the authoress of the ” Consi- 
derations” and her commentator. 
There arc others in which the latter 
seems to have the advantage ; for ex- 
ample, he shews haw Mad. dc Stael’s 
affections alter her judgments, her 
aristocratic prejudices, and her in- 
clination for lei Jamilles historiques. 
But he does not seem to comprehend 
Mad.deStael when she speaks ill of 
France : “ With what delight she 
abuses France and the French,” he 
saya in several pluces. It appeared 
to iis that amidst the bitterest rc- 
proaches she addresses to her coun- 
i., try, tlien^ is always underneath Uietn 
a feeling of regret; she does not 


flatter it, hut it is because she wishes 
to sec it better. Sometimes slic 
speaks of low ambition, of that de- 
sire to obtain places which has cor- 
rupted so many citizens, and certainly 
she had a fine field for censure. Pa- 
triotism does not consist in being 
blind to the faults of one’s country. 

All M. Bailleurs criticisms seeiii 
to be dictated by good faith and ho- 
nour, even his most eager attaclis 
arc occasioned by his regard for 
truth, and he always denies being 
one of Mad. de StaeTs detractors. 

Their difference is very slight in 
the fourth part. The real friends of 
liberty must always be of the same 
opinion in speaking of the greatest 
enemy of liberty. The Ej^amcn Cri- 
tique contains a very interesting 
chapter upon Buonaparte, upon what 
he was, and what he might have 
been ; there arc also sev<‘ral anec- 
dotes descriptive of his chararter 
and views. Wc cannot resist quot- 
ing some parts of this chapter, 
containing reflections which Mad. do 
Stael woiild not liave disowned. 

“ Napoleon Buonaparte attains 
supreme power; in the state of las- 
situde and disgust in "ivliieh France 
then was, in e 'n»<‘qnence of the 
events which seemed to he the fore- 
runners of fresh disorders, when 
the powers of Europe had already 
received some severe lessons for hav- 
ing interfered in what did not con- 
cern themf every thing W'as possible 
to him. Never had any man hefon^ 
such a career open to his ambition. 
He did not perceive it nor did any 
one point it out to him. 

“ Instead of purifying and regu- 
lating the revolution he put it on 
one side; he abandoned what be- 
longed to the revolution to the coun- 
ter-revolutionists, without perceiv- 
ing that, himself being produced by 
the revolution, he placed himself on 
the brink of a precipice by tliis false 
system. Instead of conquering Eu- 
rope by the power of his institu- 
tions he only knew how to use 
force ; he imitated the ancient re- 
gime^ employed the resources of 
common cunning and machiaveliaii 
policy: which explains why, with 
an uscendamw over all Europe, his 
government had always a strange 
and capricious appearance ; and 
which also accounts for the admi- 
ratioii of those who could see no- 
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tlnn^ but his power, and the disgust 
and hatred of tliose who judged him 
by the means he made use oS 

“ He did not conceive the idea of 
conquering Europe by his institu- 
tions ; he endeavoured, in spite of 
peril and danger, to vanquish Eu- 
rope by comirion, vulgar, and often 
criminal means, that of force. 

“ What a waste of talent, genius, 
and intelligence, to go and die un- 
der a foreign yoke on a desert rock ! 

“ Who would believe it ? Europe 
is at this moment in the most miser- 
able state through the same error 
which destroyed Euonaparte. The 
governments of Europe deceive 
themselves, as he did, and form a 
wrong estimate of men and things ; 
they sec revolutions in the most ho- 
nourable and salutary ideas, and 
revolutionists in the most estimable 
and enlightened men/* 

Contes et Nouvellcs de la f^rand 
mvre^ Sre 

Tales of a Grandmother s or, a Visit 
to a Chateau, during a Snow, By 
the Countess d’Hautpoul. 2 vols* 
]2ino. 

Mad. y^'Hautpoul, whose beautiful 
verses are said by the French critics 
to be in the hands of every lover of 

I metry; Jind who now divides, in 
France, the kingdom of romance 
with Mesdames de (xeiilis and dc 
Souza, now composes books for 
young people, and particularly for 
those of her own sex. It is very ad- 
vantageous to the progress of edu- 
cation and sound morality that a 
person of such distinguised ability 
should devote herself to the compo- 


ENGLfSH 

l)uras!S!o : a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

Wj 5 have been prevented by va- 
rious circumstances from taking 
earlier notice of this beautiful little 

5 reduction, from the p<!n of Mr. 

ames Haynes already very favour- 
ably known to the public, by his 
tragedy of “ Conscience.'’ Although 
the scene of the present drama is 
laid in Hrenada, at the period of 
the invasion by the Moors, yet the 
story is one of pure fiction. We 
subjoin an outline of it. 


Books, 

sition of elementary w'orks, but too 
often left to inferior writers ; for 
which it is difficult to give a good 
reason ; as nothing requires more 
penetration, judgment, and taste 
than the composition of books des- 
tined to give young ininds those 
primary impulses, on which depends 
the fate of their whole lives. Two 
works of the same nature by Ma<l. 
d’lluutpoul have already appeared, 
and have had great success. 

The tales w'e now announce seem 
destined to enjoy even a more bril- 
liant fame than lier preceding works. 
Related by the lireside, while the 
snow covers the ground, they par- 
take of the charmiof winter evenings 
in the bosom of a family ; and tiny 
contain the valuable union of 
agreeable amusement with solid 
and varied instruction. 

We should like to have seen these 
tales hear for their s(*cond title, 
a Course of Morality, which with 
tlie author’s Course tf Literature, 
and the St udies or Course of Gram- 
mar would form an excellent collec- 
tion for the use of yonn^ ladies, and 
which all mothers of families and 
governesses ought to ]>ut into the 
bands of their pupils. Most of 
Mad. d’llautnoiirs tales have all 
the charm and interest of romances^ 
without the objectionable parts of 
that species of writing. The last 
two arc particularly worthy of re- 
mark. Agis, a Grecian History, 
has all the classic colouring of an- 
tiquity, whilst Isaac or Mraham*s 
sacrifice is a happy imitation of the 
brilliant and lofty style of the first 
books of the Old Testament. 


BOOKS. 

The jilay opens witli a’ dialogue 
between Harcia and Anthonio, two 
of the king’s ministers, by which it 
appears ' that they have been in 
treasonable correspondence with the 
Moorish power, and that the loss by 
Alonzo of a battle, which he has just 
fought against the enemy, is attri- 
butable to the insidious means which 
they previously used to sow dissen- 
tion in the ranks of the *Spanish 
array. , At Garcia’s instance the 
two traitors determine to avail them- 
selves in the furtherance of tlicU 
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designs of tlic aid ofDura2ZO,a rich 
plebeian, who has been disgusted by 
a refusal on the part ol Alonzo, and 
of his aged friend Benducar, to 
allow him any military rank. Du- 
* razzo enters, behaves with much 
affected humility, and promises bis 
assistance. 7'he next scene presents 
tlic mob, indignant at the defeat of 
the Spanish arms, and loud in their 
execrations of Alonzo. Benducar 
endeavours to tranquillize the popu- 
lace, who on the other hand arc in- 
furiated by the remarks of Durazzo. 
Benducar goes off threatening Du- 
razzo, who follows him. They are 
instantly succeeded on the stage by 
Zclinda, Benducar's daughter, and 
her confidante Leonora. The for- 
mer is aiarmed by the angry parting 
tones and demeanor of her father 
and Durazzo ; and discloses to her 
friend that Durazzo, althouoli uii- 
. known to her by name, had some 
time ago won her grateful love, by 
rescuing her from ruflians, since 
which time she had never beheld 
him until that moment. The con- 
ference of the friends is interrupted 
hy the return of Benducar with 
Alonzo, who is a lover of Zelinda’s. 
Benducar relates his having struck 
Durazzo, who instantly drew upon 
liiiii, and from whose vindictive 
sword he was rescued hy Alonzo, 
During this recital Zelindu is much 
agitated, and retires, having-dropt 
some expressions which induce her 
father to suspect her attachment to 
Durazzo. The remainder of the 
first act is occupied by Alonzo’s 
iiarrative of his late deieat, which 
he justly ascribes to treachery. 

At the commencement of the 
sccofid act wc have Durazzo and 
his servant, Perez ; the former burn- 
ing with revenge for the blow which 
he has received from Benducar, of 
whose relation to Zclinda he is ig- 
nomnt. Perez gives liiin a letter, 
'written after he was mortally wound- 
ed in the late battle, by Durazzo’s 
friend Vincenzo, whose subsequent 
death is reported by the messenger. 
It occup to Durazzo, who is very 
skilful in counterfeiting band-writ- 
ing, that he may make use of this 
letter in his plans of vengeance; 
and he communicates his intention 
to Garcia, who promises him im- 
mense ivealth should he succeed ; 
hut whose offers he disjlains, declar- 


ing that his only olijccts arc retalia- 
tion of ivrong, ami assertion of that 
dignity in the state to* which he feels 
entitled. This is followed bv a scene 
between Benducar and Zelinda, in 
which the former taxes the latter 
with her love for Durazzo, and, on 
quitting her, commands her to think 
of ^ notiiing but her approaching 
union with Alonzo. Zelinda’s de- 
spair is suspended hy the entrance 
of Duruzzo, to iVhom she discloses 
that she is the daughter of Ben- 
ducar. They pledge themselves to 
mutual fidelity, exchange rings, and 
separate. TJie trial of Alonzo siir- 
ceeds, and Durazzo triumphs hy Uic 
production of a forged letter from 
Vincenzo, charging Alonzo with 
having been bribed to betray the 
Spanish army. In consequence 
Alonzo is banished by the king. :in<l 
ordered to leave Grenada before 
a certain hour that night. 

J*v a conversation at the begin- 
ning of the third act between two 
nobles, and by a subsequent eoii- 
versation between Gaieia and An- 
tbonio, it appears that Durazzo, 
who proves to be the descendant of 
a Spanish Grandee, formerly de- 
graded for his “ practices/>f magic 
science,” having gained the favour 
of his sovereign by bis recent ex- 

I iosure of Alonzo’s supposed vil- 
ainy, has been ennobled ; and has 
assumed great haughtiness on the oc- 
casion. This is further shown in 
an interview between Oareia and 
Durazzo, which Garcia seeks in order 
to humiliate Durazzo, but in which 
he finds himself treated with deserved 
contempt. The last scene of this act 
exhibits preparations for the nuptials 
of Zelinda with Alonzo. The for- 
mer remonstrates, but, on being 
threatened with her father’s curse, 
is on the point of yielding, when 
Alonzo’s generosity will not allow 
him to avail himself of her compul- 
sory acquiescence. In the mean 
time, the hour at which Alonzo was. 
to depart from the city having 
elapsed, Durazzo rushes in with 
guards, and sends Alonzo to prison, 
accompanied by Benducar, as the 
abettor of his offence. Her filial 
love thus outraged, Zelinda quits 
Duruzzo swearing never to be his. 

In the interval, however, between 
the closing of the third and the 
opening of the fourth act,*Ji5cUnda, 
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in i^rciit alarm for Irer fatlicr’s safety, 
determines to use her influence ivith 
Durazzo for his liberation. vShe 
seeks Durazzo and subdues him to 
her purpose ; and he gives her the 
key of iSendnear's dungeon. Im- 
mediately afterwards Perez enters ; 
from whom Durazzo learns that 
owing to some occurrences, the na- 
ture of which he cannot divine, Uar- 
cia and Anthonio have been sent to 
prison by the king, on a charge of 
treason ; and Alonzo invested with 
the supreme command within the 
city, in order to repel the advancing 
Moors. Durazzo resolves on for- 
cing Uenducar to reveal any lurliing 
danger that may await him; and for 
that purpose repairs to Henducar’s 
garden, where the old man is accus- 
tomed to walk in the evenings 
alone. In the scecond scene of this 
act we have the indolent and 
cowardly mob of the city, who arc at 
length roused to some denionstra- 
tfons of energy and courage by the 
patriotic exhortations of Alonzo. 
The next scene is Bcnducar’s gar- 
den, into which Durazzo enters, 
and soon after Bcnducar. An angry 
colloquy ensues, which is terminated 
by Benducar’s striking Durazzo 
another blow, and rushing out. 
O’ermastered by passion at this 
second insult Durazzo pursues him, 
the clashing of arms is heard, amd 
Durazzo returns to the stage with 
his sword steeped in the blood of 
Bcnducar, whom he has slain. The 
scene tlieii changes to Benducar’s 
house. Zelinda, alarmed by the 
noise in the garden, sends to ascer- 
tain the cause, and learns her father’s 
death. At tlie same time the dis- 
covery, near the body, of the ring 
which Zelindaliad gi ven to Durazzo 
apprises the unhappy girl who it is 
that has been his murderer. 

The opening of the fifth act dis- 
covers Durazzo plunged in the 
gloom of a forest, in the neigh bour- 
liood of the city; full of remorse 
for the crime which he has com- 
mitted. On learning from Perez 
that the shock has deprived Zelinda 
of her reason, and that Vincenzo, in- 
stead of liaving died, as was re- 
ported, had returned living to Gre- 
nada, he determines upon death; 


but death preceded by acts that 
shall retrieve Ins name from infaim^, 
and show that he was w'orthy of a 
better fate. Having procured a dis- 
guise he precipitates himself into 
the field of battle, performs prodi- 
gies of valour, kills the Moorish 
chief in single combat, rescues the 
king from a condition of imminent 
peril, and eventually staggers, cover- 
ed with blood, to the gate of a con- 
vent in which Zelinda is sheltered. 
Admitted, his voice and his sudden 
appearance, for a moment, recall 
the wandering senses of Zelinda. 
Durazzo acknowledges his utter un- 
worthiuess of her, Imt iiitreats her 
forgiveness; and, having received 
it, stabs himself and dies. 

We have been tlms particular in 
detail, because some of our contem- 
poraries have, in our opinion, not ' 
done sufficient justice either to the 
plot, or to the incidents of “ Du- 
razzo.” The above abstract will 
prove that the plot is well conducted, 
and that the incidents are striking 
and various. At the same time we 
candidly allow that, upon the whole, 
this tragedy appears to us to be 
better suited to the closet than to 
the stage ; especially the stage in 
its present condition ; for the dis- 
tinguishing quality of “ Durazzo” 
is Its poetical beauty, and what 
poetical beauty can reach, unmiiti- 
iated, the cars of the great majority 
of tlie audience in those vast caverns 
miscalled Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden Theatres ? We are persuaded 
that it is only in instances in which 
the imperfect impression on the ex- 
ternal sense is aided by memory, us 
is the case with respect to the works 
ofShakspcarc, Otway, and our other 
ancient and wclbknown dramatists, 
that the language of true poetry 
can now meet with favour on the 
stage. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
indulge in making many extracts 
from ” Durazzo but even the 
following may afford some notion of 
the felicity of Mr. Haynes’s lan- 
guage and imagery. 

The ease with which friendship is 
destroyed by adversity is thus hap- 
pily described : — 


*• , Friend^ ! 

Friends found in sunshine, to be lost in st^m. 
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Therc*s many a In (* 021 !, almost too faint to turn 
A mote from its straight course upon the air, 

In aspinition stronger than the sigh 
That shakes a thousand friends off.** 

Towards tfie close of the first act, Benducar is exhorting Alonzo to 
meet with firmness the false accusations preferred against him: — 

^ Benducar . — Trust to your cause and character ; if they 

Should fail, —trust to tliat other hope, which, though 
Unknown to vulgar minds, Inspires the noble 
To hear misfortune rightly. 

.df/oMjro.— What is that ? 

Benducar , — The sentence of posterity. 7'hey, too. 

Will have their petty likings and dislikes, 

Knvics and jealousies and treacherous arts, 

7'ouching the men they live with; — but to us 
7’liey’ll turn a purer eye, and, passionless— 

As passionless as the embrace of death— 

.Sit in tlie high justiciary of Time^ ’ 

To weigh the memories of men departed. 

Alonzo, — Lot faction do its worst; I will look forward. 

And so be firm. 

Benducar. — ^Ay; forward and within.*' 

Dnrazzo justifies the assumption of haughtiness on his being created 
A noble in the following fine lines : 

• Do we not go arm’d 
Into the field of arms ; and shall we not 
IVead proudly in the palaces of pride? 

1 come amongst you a competitor, 

To answer taunts with tauniings. When the crind 
Scolds at the sea, the sea rebukes tbe wind 
With lips of foam ; and when a comet starts 
Into our system, angrily he glares. 

That the liright multitude of stars turn pale 
To see the mighty stranger pass along.” 

The tranquillity of night is sweetly painted 

' « ^There h a chill damp air 

Abroad, which, through the senses, comes upon 
The inmost soul with dews of melancholy. 

How awful is this wide repose ! No sound 
Of herd, or flock, or happy villager, 

Of living, moving, or articulate thing, 
iireaks on the car through the vast amplitude 
Of the surrounding skies. Nature is laid 
Within the arms of silence; and the breath 
She drew by day is charm'd to such suspense. 

As if this earth were hut the shadow of 
Some other world, and all things wrouglit thereon 
Held by no stronger tenure than the moonbeams 
Hold of the vacant ait.” 

In the tragedy itself the above Death is the natural end of all 
pass^c acquires an additional charm things; and, therefore, with the 
position, which is imme- following spirited and soldierly de- 
vdiateiy preceeding a scene of furious scription of death we will close our 
"^uarircl, terminating in blood. brief extracts froni “ Durazzo.*’ 
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** -7-; Dcatii’s a formal tliin^>‘ 

In jails, on sraflolds, or on Iicds of down ; 

Ilut tlje field — there he throws oft' his shroud, 

And, full of rnetlle as a courser, starts, 

The comrade, not the tyrant, of the brave !’* 


Ancient Mysteries described^ espe- 
vially the English Miracle Elays 
extant among the unpublished Ma- 
nuscripts in the British Museum, 
Hy William Hone. 8vo. nj). 298. 
l().y. i}(L Loudon, 182^i. 

IIowEVKii determined and zealous 
%ve ^inay be in support of tlie relL 
S»iou.s institutions of the country, 
and however it may behove every 
person to reprobate levity and inde- 
c/irum, or even freijuent ami unne- 
cessary enquiries inlo the truth and 
iKithenticity of revealed religion, we 
must confess that more harm than 
jrood is done to the cause of reli- 
gion by fbose who display auger or 
resentment at sceptical enquiries 
into its pretensions, and still more 
injury does llie cause receive from 
those who are always betraying a 
sort a sjilenetic irritability upon 
alt occasions when they conceive its 
truth to be indirectly quel^tioned or 
covertly denied. For our parts, we 
conceive tliat sincerity and rational 
conlidenee beget a spirit of equani- 
mity, of moderation, and forbear- 
atice, with an indifTerciice both to 
the power of the attack itsidf, and to 
the mode in which that attack may 
he conducted, whilst a febrile fear 
of assault with a spirit of acrimony 
and vitiqie ration against a supjioscd, 
4 U’ even real assailant, betrays a 
latent uneasy conciousness of a vreak 
cause. 

We took up the volume now before 
ns with some little of expectation 
that its contents might be of a seep-' 
tieal nature, and were therefore de- 
termined to criticise its contents; but, 
finding our expectations groundless, 
%te gave way to the admiration which 
its erudition and general merits arc 
calculated to excite in every reader 
of sound judgment. WecaonoFbut 
confess that Mr. Hone is deserving 
of a high degree of praise for having 
selected a fund of curiobs 'riiatter 
from black letter and other sources, 
which seldom have much chatiiis'for - 
persons in his rank of life, and' 
which are not often resorted to Imt- 
Eur, Mag* Aug. ^ 1823, t v 


by llic laborious and discipll ued 
scholar. 

The work is not all polemicaU^ or 
assailant, hut consists of an amusing 
and instructive selection of antiqua- 
rian matter, drawn from the Co- 
ventry manuscript, and other old 
MSS. how in the llritisli Museum. 
There arc few persons who have 
access to black letter MSS. or to the 
antiquarian literature of our coun- 
try, and as such depositories of, the 
learning of the middle ages arc 
known to contain mucli of annise- 
nicntand of information, and as they 
moreover elucidate the page of liis- 
tory anil paint the manners of our 
forefathers, any judicious selection 
from such valuable stores of learn- 
ing cannot fail to be acceptable t(» 
the general class of well-informed 
readers. 

Those who have ever read the dis- 
sertations upon Thespis and the rise 
of the (.ireek stage, will find many 
points of resemblance between the 
dramas and the rude and vagrant 
actors of that early age, and the 
mysteries or religious plays and 
performers of the middle ages in the 
west of Europe. These ruystericR 
in fact are the modern theatre of 
Europe in its earliest state of exist- 
ence, and in this point of view alone 
must form an object of interest with 
men of letters. It is in vain to 
argue against the publishing of such 
matter, on the apprehension of in- 
jury which religion may sustain 1 y 
exposing the folly and imposition 
with which she stood in close con- 
nexion for the first fifteen hundred 
years of .hi*r existence. There wAs 
more.' sited fast faith in revelation 
during the period of such exhibi- 
tions^ tliau there has been since ;jQieir 
abolftibn, ^and if . the actual re- 
presentation " of tnys|eHes did not 
awaken sceptical ti-^nsxii^thought, 
how little is reaJly^^tor be Appre- 
hended from a mere perusal of them 
in fin age like the present! We may 
fitcther observe tliat, according to 
tbe'letters of Spence, the most cx- 
tru^agaat and aoturd of these inys- 
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terlcs werc in lli^ thA*)eSn- 
fton on tlic Conti iK'iit at the begin 
ninff of tli(‘ hint century, and even at 
fts flos(i lli<-v«<-rc far from bemff in 
dtroimf; and.ifconcarnng reports 

|,i.rl„.5t<lmrch difrnitarips, as well 
•is^nrinoes and lositimate inonarclis, 
i,sve seriously tlionjrht upon cncou- 
riifrinp: tlicir revival within these 
few vours* 

'J’iius we ronceive that persons 
the most sensitively alive to the se- 
curity of orthodox doctrines_may, 
without fear of danger or offence, 
ncnisc the volume now before us, 
knd draw from its pages a copious 
stream of amusement and of know- 

^*^rhis volume contains only eight 
mysteries, occupying sev'V'ty'^"® 
ua'res ; the remainder of thcwoik 
consisting of miscellaneous »“‘'‘1“»- 
rian extracts, connected witli the 
reliirious ceremonies, habits, ana 
customs of our forefathers. 

The first play or mystery relates, 
to “ the Hiodyr of mercy, and (he 
drama is conducted on the following 

''' finter Joaklm and Ann, (parents 
of the Virgin Mary).— Joakira^calls 
himself “ a substanryall man, and 
declares that he. distributes his ffoods 
between the temple, the pylg mys, 
and his household, observing that 

So shnlde every curat, in this werde 
wyde , _ 

Geve a part to his chaiincel, I wys, 

A part to his parocheners, that to po- 

vcrthlyde , » j 

The thyrd part to kepe for by ana 
his. 

The morality of which is less oh- 
lectionahlc than the poetjy- Joa- 
ehiiu and Ann arc forbidden to sa- 
erilice on account of their having 
no progeny, and in the midst ot 
ihcir tfv'icf an angel descendeth and 
tells Joachim that God “ by making 
barrenness, shews bis myth and liis 
niercyc botlie and concludes, after 
ulluding to Sarah and Rachael, by 
saying 


The angel, further speaking^ of 
this child to be thus horn, proclaims 

** And as schc sc'hal be bor of a bar- 
rany body ^ 

So, of her, schal be bor’ with our natur’ 
J’hus 

That schal be suvyo’ unto al man 
kende.” 

And the angel prophecies that Joa- 
chim shall meet Ann “ at the gyldyd 
gate of Jerusalem,’* and then repair- 
ing to Ann directs her to meet her 
husband at that spot, foretelling 
that she shall have a child wh6se 
destiny lie acquaints her with, and 
then “ Her gorth the aungcl agen 
to before.”— Joachim and Ann meet, 
of course, at the “ gyldyd gate at 
Jerusalem,** and where Joachim 
gives her a Kussc of cleiinesse,” 
and they both depart home 

To thank God, that sytl in tron* 

That thus hath sent us bis grace.” 

This mystery is the eighth pa- 
geant in the Cotton MS. and the 
subject is closely copied from the 
Apocryphal New Testament. We 
have given, the outline of this mys- 
tery in order to afford our readers 
an idea of tht: nature of these reli- 

S ious amusements of oiir forefathers. 

ut wC must observe, that many of 
these mysteries are chosen from pas- 
sages, and the dramas themselves 
coiiiliicted in a way, which the re- 
finement of modern manners would 
deem to be highly objectionable, and 
in the southern parts of Euroj>c the 
warmer fancies and more impas- 
sioned feelings of the people have 
far from decreased the grounds of 
such objections. 

Following the eight mysteries 
contained in this volume, the com- 
piler has given us many black letter 
verse and prose selections, some of 
which arc extremely curious and 
entertaining. In a chapter upon 
Christmas Carols, Mr. Hone says, 
the admiration of my earlier days, 
for some lines in the Cherry Carol 
still remains, nor can 1 help think- 
inir that the reader will see some- 
what of capse for it.*’ We must 


aAndin lyke wy8e,iAnn,thy blyssyd 

Schi Bclml her a childe eehal hygtlu “^®"^*p,essionTf for,* m our opi- 
y iu herboiVl wUhfanTcX 
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scenes of the dldcn times, they arc 
puerile in the extreme. For instance, 
we think that few men will allow 
that there is either poetry, nature, 
or sense, or piety, in such Carols as 
the following ; 

How Christ was in a manf^er born, 
And God dwelt in a bush of thorn, 
Which busli of thorn appears to be 
The same that yields best Peko-tea.*' 

The Carol from which the above 
extract is made, was ])rinted in 
quarto in Mill. In a Carol respect- 
ing Dives and Lazarus, there are the 
two following verses : 

As it fell out upon a day, 

Rich Dives sickened and died. 
There came two serpents out of 
His soul therein to guide. 

^ Rise up, rise up, brother Dives, 

And come along with me; 

For you’ve a place provided in Hell, 
To sit upon a serpenVs knee.'' 

Now although such doggrel and 
absurdities were mistaken by our 
ancestors as aids to religion ; and 
although the reformation was di- 
rected to be promot<%Ll and ad- 
vanced by “ (ludc and godly bal- 
Jates changed out of ijrophainc 
songs, for avoiding of sinne and 
Uuriotrio,” wc can conceive no ra- 
tional person at present to feel any 
admiration of them, except as fea- 
tures or records of ages gone by. 

In chapter live upon the Coventry 
and Chester Mysteries of the Des- 
cent into Hell, we regret that the 
iCompiler has not given us specimens 
of tlic old engravings which orna- 
mented tliem. A fac-simile of the ce- 
lebrated wood engraving of “ Christ 
bursting Hell-gates, a devil throw- 
ing stones at him from the battle- 
ment ” would have been invaluable, 
as shewing the composition and 
sWle of engraving before the time 
01 Wolgemuth. 

It is curious to reflect upon the 
alterations effected by time in the 
opinions of Christian Hurope re- 
specting plays ; the fathers denied 
baptism to any one concerned in a 
theatre, and declared it “ a shame 
that any one should listen to a co- 
median with the same ears as they 
hear an evangelical preacher and 
Tertullian, afluding to the high heels 


worn by the tragedians, exclaims 
that tlac devil sets them Uf)on their 
high pantofles to give Christ the He, 
who said, nobody can add one cubit 
to his statue;” and “St. Austin 
begs God pardon for having read 
Virgil with delight in his graver 
years.” But the whole rhapter, 
commencing at page 148, is full of 
such instructive matter relative to 
the erroneous zeal, the ** zeal with- 
out knowledge” of former times, and 
ir gives us an entertaining and suc- 
cinct History of the Feast of Fools, 
the Feast of the Ass, the Boy 
Bishop, and numerous other such' 
Mysteries and Ceremonies of the 
early ages. Wc have a very long 
historical and descriptive account 
of the Ceremony of the Boy Bishop, 
but the chapter is too discursive and 
void of classification. We have next 
an account of the Ceremony of the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, with its former 
accompaniments and ancient mode 
of celebration. 

Mr. Hone betrays wliat all men 
betray when writing upon favourite 
subjects,. We mean to say thatbe is 
some time prolix and <liscursive, and 
often gives us at too great length 
what is scarcely of sulhcieut import- 
ance to merit any extraordinary at- 
tention. But the general compila- 
tion, if it do not evince iliemost pro- 
found and intimate acquaintance 
with antiquarian literature, at least 
displays much of natural sagacity 
and of judgment. There are many 
highly' useful works that' may be 
er verted to mischievous purposes 
y ill-disposed persons, but if this 
be amongst such a class of books, 
wc do not sec that it is in this 
respect more objectionable than 
many that are of permitted currency 
amongst oar youth of both sexes. 
It is a volume calculated to afford 
both knowledge and entertainment 
to the learned as well as to the de- 
sultory reader ; and we have derived 
more than ordinary satisfaction in 
its perusal. 

A Letter to the MUtresaes of FamU 
lies on the crueltjf of employing^ 
children in the odious, dang^oual 
and often fatal task of Sidling 
Chirmies, By J. C. Hudson. 

We have pemsed this sensible lit- 
tle pamphlet with considerable satis- 
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and cordially wlsli, while 
.WO recommend it to universal atten- 
tion, that the humane endeavours of 
the author may not be frustrated. 
We have often lamented the inatten- 
tion of ladles in general, and parti- 
cularly those who have children, to 
the cruelty of employing climbing 
hoys in sweeping chirnnies, for the 
work may in general be far more 
erteclually performed by the use of a 
very simple machine, capable of be- 
ing made by every hedge-carpenter 
in the kingdom. Mr. Hudson has 
very properly inserted in his pam- 
phlet extracts from the evidence 
given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, when this in- 
teresting subject was under parlia- 
mentary investigation. These ex- 
tracts are confined to the ten follow- 
ing points on which the witnesses 
were examined ; he recites the ques- 
tions and answers relative to them, 
which fully prove how heavy and 
grievous is the load of aflliction that 

I tresses on this pitiable portion of 
uinian beings. 

1. The tender age at which chil- 
dren are put to this employment. 

2. The modes of procuring chil- 
dren, 

3, The methods of tuition. 

4. Their habits of living, dirti- 
ness, and held lodging. 

6. Ill-treatment and over-work by 
the journeymen. • 

6. Their separation from society 
and want of education. , 

7. The constant dangers to which 
tliey arc exposed from various acci- 
dents. 

8. The- custom of sending up 
climbing boys to extinguish fires in 
chirnnies. 

9. Their deformity. 

10. The difficulty of the hoys get- 
ting employment wlicn they liave 
outgrown their fitness for ascendine; 
chirnnies, and their consequent ill- 
habits and final ruin. 

On all these points the evidence 
was so conclusive, that we arc led to 
wonder at the inhumanity of our 
nature, that could for a moment 
longer suifer such a barbarous prac- 
tice to exist; especially as it might 
be immediately removed by the in- 
troduction of an easily constructed 
machines which Mr. 'Hudson des- 
“ *1 large brush made of a 
number of whalebone sticks fastened 


into a round ball of .wood, and ex- 
tending in most cases to a diameter 
of two feet; th^s brush is thrust up 
the chimney by means of short hol- 
low sticks, fitting in one to another 
like the joints of a fishing rod, and 
with a long cord running through 
them all ; it is worked up and down 
as every fresh joint is added, until 
it reaches the top, and is then in 
the siune manner pulled down and 
worked.’* This machine is appli- 
cable to at least nine-tenths of the 
chirnnies in all niodern built bouses, 
and to more than three-fourths of all 
the cbiranics in the metropolis ; a 
small alteration in the machine miglit 
adapt it to tin; construction of tlw»se 
chiiiniies, which at present might not 
admit of its use. 

If it is impossible to rouse tlie 
feelings of humanity in behalf of this 
poor, di^raded, outcast rare of hu- 
man beings, still observance ought 
to b(! paid to the statute of the 28 
Ueorge III. c. 48. which prohibits 
the binding of any child to thi.s 
trade under eight years of age. — 
Every housekeeper might by atten- 
tion to this circumstance prevent a 
large proportion of the evil com- 
plained of by informing against any 
master-sweep, viho employed rhil- 
dreji under that age ; for it is riotr)ri- 
ous that they are apprenticed to this 
degrading and cruel rniplojmeiit, 
even at so early an age as four years 
and a half. 

. This pamphlet is very properl v 
dedicated to the Mistresses of Farni- 
JieSy ivhose peculiar province it is to 
remove this stain on civilized society. 
To this end would not the formation 
of female societies in populous places 
he highly beneficial? And could 
the best sympathies of the female 
heart be called forth in a better 
cause; one more congenial with 
their nature, or more appropriate to 
their situation as mothers? Wliy 
should they extend their exertions 
in behalf of the African slave, and 
suffer the still more miserable slave 
of their own country to pine in this 
wretched degradation? Here is a 
great practical good that may be 
attained very easily; and we should 
have a much higher opinion of the wo- 
man wlio refused to cipploy a climb- 
iiig boy, than of one whp gave alms 
to importunate beggars, who would 
shed the sickly tear over a novels 
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who would bestow the tenderness 
of a mother even on a Inp-rlog*, or 
' who would subscribe to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. In 
fine, we prefer one practical to a 
thousand theoretical virtues. 

The Lije of AH Pacha, of Jannina, 

Fixter of Epirus, 8vo. 

So much of public attention has 
been attracted to every memorial of 
the celebrated All, and particularly 
to the book before us, that wc pre- 
sume there are but few of our readers 
who are alto^j^-cther ignorant of, the 
peculiar circumstances which attach 
to the publication in question. 

We, therefore, think it incumbent 
on us, before presenting our readers 
with the contents of the book, to 
submit to them the opinion wc have 
formed as to the autncnticity of its 
statements, and its claims upon pub- 
lick attention. It is not our pur- 
pose to go into the disputes which 
arc said to have arisen amongst the 
publishers, nor will our limits allow 
us to lay before our readers the 
analysis by which we have arrived 
at our conclusion; but, having at- 
tentively peruscil the volume, vre 
venture, from its own internal evi- 
dence, to give a decided, though 
notan unqualified, verdict in favour 
of its general authenticity. We say 
our verdict is not unqualified, be- 
cause, in the first place, the author 
or compiler has, by concealing his 
name, shrunk from that responsi- 
bility which the public have a right 
to expect that a narrator should 
take upon himself, as an earnest of 
the truth of his statements ; and, 
secondly, because many parts of 
the ^book are tinged with that melo- 
dramatic timidity, that labour at 
effect, which whenever we meet with 
it gives birth to a suspicion, that 
too much license has been given to 
the faculty of imagination. We be- 
lieve the matter of the w^ork has un- 
dergone more than one transmuta- 
tion of language, and it is probable 
the defects of which we complain 
may have been given to it in dress- 
ing it for the palates of French 
readers ; if so, wc can only lament 
tliat it was not restored to its 

round unvarnished state,” before 
it was submitted to the cooler judg- 
, ment and bettcryAale of jthe British 
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public ; it might then have been re- 
ferred to as an authentic record, 
without any of those misgivings 
which must attach to 'the whole, 
where a part, however small, is 
justly subject to suspicion. 

The Li‘fe of Ali presents many 
curious and interesting objects of 
contemplation, both in the cjrcuin- 
stanccs peculiar to himself indivi- 
dually, and from the time of his 
political career, having brought 
both him and the state of society of 
his conntrvinto the more immediate 
notice of l^'’rance and Great Britain. 

In his own character lie affords 
an interesting ob ject of observation, 
owing in a great measure to its pe- 
culiarities being snob, as the im- 
proved nature of our social institu- 
tions afford no scope for the exhibi- 
tion of, and which consequently wc 
can only contemplate at a distance. 

Possessed of courage, activity, 
discretion ; of perseverance which 
never tired ; of penetration which 
could not be bafiled; of the lof- 
tiest ambition ; the most grasp- 
ing avarice; Ali was endued with 
all the incentives to enterprizc, and 
most of the means of success ; but 
with less extraordinary men even 
these advantages might, by circum- 
stances, have been made inoperative. 
The authority of religion — the in- 
fiuence of morality — the restraints 
of honour — the pleadings of nature ; 
some or one of these might have pre- 
sented obstacles to the designs of 
other men, but AH disowned them 
all. lie knew no God; morality he 
had never heard of ; his lionour was 
forfeited whenever pledged; and 
even nature had no authority with 
him, since lie ruined, imprisoned, 
and murdered his relatives, forced 
his own and only sister .to an in- 
cestuous marriage, .and stupified, 
and tlien debauched the wife of his 
son! 

There probably have been, anil 
still are, many men as little fettered 
by moral restraints, and as callous 
to the better impulses of humanity, 
hut bis parallel can only be pro- 
duced by the union of his rare 
abilities with his transcendent vices. 

In Ali, then, V we* behold the ex- 
tent to which human depravity can 
be carried when stimulated by the. 
passions, aided by talent, and to- 
tally cmancipateit from tliat con- 
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tro'iilvw'hicli the fears or the virtues fiantty, whilst he conciliated the 
of other men imjposc upon tlieir Turks by promising them a conhs- 
actions. We see in him a picture cation ot the property belonging’ to 
can but seldom meet with, but the Agas. 

^whichtfroni its singularity, must in- Thus fortuitously coinmeuced the 
terest, although it may often horrify, struggle, which stjll continues be- 
and, perhaps, disgust us. tween the Greeks and their oppres- 

Jiysteadfastly pursuing the means sors. Upon the advance of the 
of aggrai^dizemcnt, which his sin- Turkish army, AlH shut himself up 
giilar talents, his avarice, and his with a powerful garrif/on and ample 
i'erocity lai^ open to him, Ali ar- supplies in Jannina, and, from the 
rived to an extent of territorial rapid defection of most of his con- 
j^ower and substantial wealth, which federates in other parts of his go- 
aroused at once the jealousy and vernment, this soon became the only 
cupidity of his sublime masters, the place in wliich his power existed. 
£$iiltan and the Divan. The seige was commenced by a con* 

The cruelties and violences he sidcrable 7'urkish force, and for a 
conimilted would never have at- long time carried on with various 
tracted their displeasure; indeed alterations of fortune. At length 
Ali was the very beau ideal of a with a garrison, reduced from many 
I’ach^, the preax chevalier of Mus- thousands to a few liundreds, Ali 
selmans; but the fame of lus immense found himself compelled to retire to 
wealth had penetrated the walls of the fortress in the Lake oflvaniiina. 
the Seraglio, and although the Here the defence was still continueii, 
GreatTuvkand all his faithful minis- and Ali, having provided an ample 
ters had found him most prolilic in magazine of powder, resolved when 
t golden eggs, most regular in the re- further resistance was imi>ossible, to 
mittance of retaining fees, they explode it, and die with bis few re- 
could no longer refrain from laying niaining followers in tlic general 
violent hands upon the goose, and wreck. The Turks, howevci^ were 
accordingly Ali’s destruction was unwilling thus to lose the long de- 
determinc(f on. Upon receipt of sired treasure, wliiih was df‘posii(‘d 
this intelligence Ali at once saw the, in the fortress, » * to participate in 
peril of his situation; that he must the dangers of the vast e^Lplosion : 
either submit to the Sultan, or de- , they, therefore, caused it to h(‘ aii- 
clare open hostility against him. nounced to him, that the Sultan 
His submission he knew would be would spare him bis life and trea- 
consunimated by the bow-string; sures, provided be would surreJider 
he, therefore, decided boldly to and retire into Asia Minor. Ali, 
brave the efforts of the Porte, and so long the practiscr of every deceit 
hence arose a state of affairs which himself, was now doomed to tall 
has siticc interested the best feelings by his own weapon ; he listened to 
of the civilized world, and may be the proposal and surrendered. For 
productive of the most important some days be was treated with every 
consequences. Incited by the mo- deference and respect, tlie olbcers 
lives we have already mentioned, about him ‘‘swearing even upon 
and by the stimulations of Pacha the Koran, that tb(*y had no inten- 
Bey, whom Ali bad persecuted with tion to deceive him," but ttu; sequel 
undeviating enmity, the Porte pro- shewed the. value of their oath. A 
nounced its fearful anathema, and firman was bioug^it for his exoru- 
iinmediately commenced military tion. Ali made a furious resistance 
preparations, which, by their extent against those who were entrusted 
and magnitude, demonstrated at with the e^tecution of the death- 
once their determined purpose, and warrant, hut he was overpowered 
the estimation in which they held by numbers. Hb head was sent to 
the power of the prospiibed Padj^a. . Constantinople by Churchid Paclia, 

Ali was not beJhnd his enemies in and, by a stratagem, his immense ^ 
exertion. He organised an exten* wealth, deposited in tlie castle, wair 
slvc and Skilful plan of defence, and obtained possession of by the cotv^ 

\ opeukjfl^s'cd the standard of revolt, querors: » 

He the Greeks to understand work contains two portraits 

thalne was about to embrace Chris- ormi;’ the' ope, wliicli feptcsenls 

-ul ' . 
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ffo no further, for, with every allow- 
him in the act of sniokinp^ and in 
a recumbent posture, is tolenihly 
faithful, the other bears no reseni- 
hlance whatever*; the former we 
have compared with an original 
ortrait, which we believe to have 
een the only one taken from life. 
We cannot say much in favour of 
the style in which the hook is writ- 
ten, but we recommend the volume 
to our readers as one of deep in- 
terest, and considerable informa- 
tion. 

Parents' Latin Gramimr^ with 

an Essay on Latin P'erbs^ By Dr. 

Gilchrist. 

It is a just and a frequently rei- 
terated observation, that the world 
has not yet beheld the species of 
works adapted to the poor, and we 
think the remark is equally appHca^ 
hic with respect to hooks intended 
for children. All our elementary 
and initiatory school books aie 
]mrely iiieehanical, and convey facts 
hn<l principles to the mind without 
the slightest* effort to call into exer- 
tion the reasoning powers of the* 
learner, and boys at school acquire 
their knowle<lge by rote, and for the 
future application of that knowledge 
must he indebted to their natural 
jjowers of intellect, untrained by 
education to the use of any faculty 
hut that of the memory. 'iJic many 
works, with which Dr. Gilchrist has 
favoured llm public, have for their 
design the removal of this soriotis 
oiqection, by affording the student 
the facts and principles contained in 
ordinary school hooks, but accom- 
Y)anied, in his publications, with co- 
pious explanations ; and with the 
reasoning upon which those princi- 
>]es have been ascertained and esta- 
tiished. Not only, therefore, is the 
scholar better impressed with the 
words and principles which he is 
made to learn, but in learning them 
he at the same time acquires a habit 
of reasoning, and thereby improves 
the most valuable faculty of his 
mind. 

A boy, for instance, may have 
learnt tSe Latin language from the 
most approved grammars in the 
€;ountry, and he will know that 
there arc five declensions of nouns, 
and that tht\noun has six cases, but 
he will know nO more of the real 


meaning or principles of declensions 
or cases,- than the vulgar mechanic 
knows of the principles and science 
of the manual operations he per- 
forms. Now it is possible in teach- 
ing a child his declensions to give 
him at the same time the ideas of 
division, order, and classification, 
and to shew how these principles of 
classification arc founded in nature 
and pervade all the mental opera- 
tions. The child would thus not 
only aenuire a very useful species 
of knowledge, but it would be add- 
ing a permanent improvement to the 
quality of his mind, iiiid superindu- 
cing a habit of enquiry and reflec- 
tion, and finally fiicilitate all other 
studies. by this luqjrovement of his 
faculties ; and by giving him an in- 
sight into the principles of know- 
ledge in general. Such a mode of 
instruction, with proper books to 
assist the teacher, is as easy as it is 
useful, and this desideratum J)r. 
Gilchrist’s school hooks are admir- 
ablv calculated to afford. 

\Ve conceive, for instance, that if 
a parent were to instruct from the 
Latin grammar now befoi'e us any 
child during the vacation, that child, 
in the ensuing school term, would 
be found to out-strip the boys who 
had previously been his equals. His 
mind would be improved and every 
question asked him by the master 
would be called to his recollection 
by many valuable associations. We 
are bajipy to bear testimony to the 
useful nature of Dr. Gilchrist’s 
ivorks, and to the clear and simple 
manner in which he has conveyed 
such useful knowledge to the juve- 
nile mind. 

Points of , Humour, lllnstrated by 

a Serics^ of Plates, from Designs 

by Geo. Cruikshank, 8vo. pp. 47. 

London. 1823. , 

The professed object of this work 
is to displav the talent .of Mr. George 
Cruikshank, and it consists chiefly 
of short stories in verse and prose, 
with engraved illustrations from his 
designs. The editor has had the 
candour to state, that “ the literary- 
part of this work is of humble pre- 
tensions,*’ and we are certainly not 
disposed to dispute the assertion, 
but our cordiality of sentiment will 
ance for the dimculty of selecting 
subject adapted to receive effect 
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froi^ liiat species of ^rraphic illus- 
triitjph for whii 1» Mr. Ouikshank is 
so eminent, we cannot admit such 
difficulty to be any justification of 
tke indelicacy wbich pervades many 
of the st(»ri(‘s rojitaincd in the hook 
Ixsforc us. IV'e are not fastidious in 
ouV criticism, at least to a degree of 
rejecting broad humour ; but, on 
the contrary, we arc of opinion that 
a man must be sublimated beyond 
his species, or “ duller than the fat 
weed” who bas no relish for its pi- 
quancy ; but when the gropnds of 
strict decorum are transgressed, we 
at least require the atonement of 
wit, a redeeming grace which seems 
to have been sc'diilouslv shunned in 
many parts of what is called the 
literary part of the present work. 

As to the graphic illustrations, we 
feci great pleasure in being able to 
make a very different report of their 
merits; many of the designs arc 
forcibly biimorous, and are replete 
either with ligitimate comedvs or 
with the happiest species of broad 
farce. ’To support our assertion, 
we need but refer to the Jolly I)eg- 

f ars, Frederick the Great, the Car- 
ina], and more especially to the 
wood-cuts. Our praise however is 
not altogether unqualified, for we 
must confess that we think some of 
the earlier works of Mr. Cruikshiink 
have shewn more mind than the ma- 
jority of those in the present collec- 
tion, in as much as they have con- 
tained more of episode and hy-play, 
and perhaps more of nature. 

Upon the whole, with these faults 
and merits that we have noticed, had 
the work in question been an iso- 
lated one, the first and last of its 
race, we should not, perhaps, have 
thought it necessary to offer an opi- 
nion upon it ; but as it is announced 
to he the precursor of others of the 
same sort, and as we entertain the 
most favourable impression of Mr. 
Oruikshank's capabilities^ we have 
thought it our duty to the public, as 
well as an . act of utility to himself, 
to make these few observatiou.s, with 
a view of ensuring to the former 
an unobjectionable and intellectual 
source of mirth, and of stimulating 
the l^ter to tliose exertions wdiicli, 
if used^rith diligence and discre- 
tion, phi-Pe him amongst the 
of Ills country. 


Boditi. [Am; 

The Temple of T^-uth^ an AUef^orical 

Poem : . $Vo. pp. 1)1). London, 
1823 . 

Miss TIisnou is already known to 
the reading part of the community, 
as the authoress of a work.whicli 
treats of recondite subjects; many 
of wbich have seldom, and others, 
wc believe, have never been touchcil 
upon by a female writer. Her first 
literary efforts were successful, blit 
she now quits the “ Academic Bow- 
ers,” and the tortuous paths of ab- 
stract philosophy, to soar into the 
more attractive regions of l^ariiassus. 
Tp he less figurative, Miss Uenoii 
now honours the literary world with 
this new poem entitled the Temple 
of Truth ; the object or plan of 
which is to shew that temporal and 
eternal happiness are to be obtained 
solely by a life of reason, virtue, ami 
faith. Allegorical poems have re- 
ceived the repeated maledictions of 
critics, and few persons have ven- 
tured upon a Ipng allegoriiial ])oem 
since the days of Spenser. In the 
poem now before us we have perso- 
nifications of Reason, l^espair, An- 
ger, False-shame, Industry, &r. &c. 
with the Bower of Virtue, the Bow- 
er of Sloth, the ('avi of Indolence, 
and all the other machinery of the 
Fairy Queen. Surely this is in bad 
taste, and we scarcely need inform 
our readers, that nothing hut a very 
high degree of the “ poetic tempe- 
rament” could make such a ]dan at- 
tractive. 1 1 is therefore saying very 
little against the autlior’s inicllec- 
tual powers, to pronounce the work 
before us of mediocrity. We appre- 
hend that; the poem has been com- 
posed in haste, for there are numer- 
ous instances of inaccurai y and of 
incongruities. 

But we have neither the wish to 
he hypocritical, nor even to dwell 
upon material faults. Miss Renoii’s 
mind is of so superior an order, her 
pursuits are so laudable, and the 
tendency of her works is so benefi- 
cial to society, that she need not feel 
mortification at an instance of fai- 
lure. Of her metaphors and other 
figures, or of the structure of her 
verse wc wish not to say much ; our 
judgment will not allow us to praise, 
nor our gallantry to censure. 




* An kaiy UntrodufAion to Short Hcmd, 

By JoImi Moon. 12mo-, «pp. 27- 
X-ondoti. 1B22. . 

It is singular to rtfloct that tl>o 
most ui^eful of all arts, and th^t 
Mrhicli Is of the mo*st frequent a|>pli- 
€a^<^n, is the art which has received 
t^yfeast hnprovenient from hujnan 
' iii'^huity. ^ We allude to the art of 
ivritlni^, which, although ove^grain- 
"'marian from j^lie days Of Quintil«> 
lian lias shewn it to be imperfect, yet 
remains in almost lU original state 
of impcrfectiom ,To analyse the 
sounds of the Kiiman voice, and to 
rciprcsent such elements by corres- 
pondinjg signs, and to comhioe them 
f into words, rt^juired such anacen* 

^ racy of ear Mfith a, union of so many 
other qualities, that it is not surpri- 
sing that the first efforts i,n the art of 
writing were crude, erroneous, and 
inadequate’^to its intended purposes. 
In the days, of Cadmus the voice had 
been analysed into only fifteen ele- 
mentary sounds ; it was afterwards 
supposed to consist of twenty-five or 
twenty-six such elements, and every 
nation of Europe has adapted its 
alphabet to what they supposed to 
ho so accurate an analysis. But a 

- more careful attention to the human 
voice subsequently defected numer- 
ous errors in* this scale of sounds ; , 
many that were set down as simple 
sounds were discovered to be com-^ 
pound, whilst many that were sim- 
ple had totally escaped ohservafipn. 
Thus all alphabets were found to be 

- defective, representing oompounii 
sounds^ by simple charactei|| and 
having no cbaractel‘s^at a)] fonnanjr 
sounds that were simply they werii 

‘ obliged to represent tficin by double 
letters, or by appropriating to them 
letters which had liecn previously dis<» 
posed of. Every alphabet IS therefore 
de^cient and redundant, for instance, 
in Bnglish,^ the soft e and the’hard c 
add ht are the same sounds, and yet 
each- has, two symbols or ^igns to 
. rep^sent it, wlalstl we have twelve 
simple yowel soundl^^r^nted by 
only Bve fetters, aiS|p^;bJher. 

* mentar^ saunda by only 

seventeen Wtteb, fodr .or^e remain- 
ing letters being usefe^tjt^ and five 
dr the elements' being represented 
by double letters for mant ofappro^,, 
nriafcechaf»l#[rs. . Thus the tvapiof . 
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uniform jcohnec^ioA between sounds 
and their ebanitjg^ere; not only "ren- 
ders it ^possibtt for any man Jto 
learn a fpreitt5i^Tanguage without ' 
oral instmetidh, but prevents even 
natives fj^omaocertalning the sounds 
meant dp; be conveyed Tby the let; 
ters, except by a process of reason- 
ing or i>y catering the sounds fro*** 
ersons speaking. Our orthoepis'ts * 
ave found it extremely difficult to 
convey to their readers a' true pro- 
nunciation of words even iby opol*-' 
ling them, dividing and .accenting , 
them merely for the purposes 
pronunciation. Of the groat defect 
of European alphabets we may in-' 
stance that of our own country. 
For instance, our letter « represents 
four sounds, both c and h repre- 
sent three sounds, the dipthung ou 
represents six sounds, and iu re- 
presents five sounds, so that it is 
absolutely impossible to read our 
language hut by the aid of oral 
tradition ; that is to say, by our 
mechanically catching these sound^ 
from those surrounding us In our 
youth. As a further illustration of 
this truth, we need only refer to the ' 
total. ignorance of the moderns as 
to the pronunciation of the Orcek , 
and Latin, and other ancient Ian-. ‘ 
guagos. When we find Middleton 
pronouncing Cicero, as Tchitchero ^ 
Bentley, and Li psi us, pronouncing it ^ 

, 'Kikeiro; whiUt?othcrs insist uponlts 
being Sisero, we need seek mr ito 
other proof of the necessilv of bet- 
ter adapting alphabets to the nature 
of the human voice. And yet, im- 
portant ;as the subject is, it was. not 
until towards the clos^; of the last 
century. that orthoepy was studied 
by English scholars, or reife^ to ' 
any .thing approaching to a ; 

But more immediately 
with stenography Is the Unoeci^NiarU: i ! 
length Unifcomplexity <^'^4 alpha* 
betical characters, ae; as^ the ' 
Useless repetition of ttiinecea^'’y 
letters in tne'fame^ord; :* Thna^ in ^ 
the word accommodation^ i \ 

fourteen up and'down jsttpkes in 
two M/s, all of whioKtj^lit; be 
' seated by one, w|nlli('l^ 
veyed by ttia^Iasti^nr 
be.represented bV'lpl^nnf 
the length 

. without occad^P^l^ r. 
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f m!|)enl»bte will be the benefits con- 
|bnm upon literature and upon sci- 
'^aee by the nmn who can substitute, 
% tills barbsirous system of no* 
tation, an alphabet and an ortho- 
(^raphy corresponding with the true 
principles of human speech* 

So sensible were the Greeks and 
Romans of these defects, that it was 
a practice amongst their authors to 
ahoreviate their wotds either by oc- 
casionally using arbitrary cliararters 
for whole words, by letting the roots 
of words stand for the words them- 
selves, or at most by affixing to such 
roots short and easy marks to re- 
present their prepositive and termi- 
national additions. 

But it does not appear that the 
ancients had any other ideas of what 
we now call Brachygraphy, Steno- 
graphy, or Short-hand. So young 
IS the science in modern Europe, 
that even Mr. Locke, in his Essay 
upon Education, speaks of its being 
in the most crude and undigested 
atate, and complains that its advan- 
tages .were then but little appre- 
ciated. Until within these feiv 
ears it was an art exclusively con- 
ned to this countiy, and even now 
how few amongst us are there that 
understand it. But its immense ad- 
Tantages are beginning to be gene- 
rally appreciated, for wc find that 
oven in the elementary national 
schools of Columbia, , amongst tlie 
aKs, that are diiected to be taught 
to the public scholars, that of short 
hand bears a conspicuous place. 

From what we have now oWrved 
it is obvious that the principles of 
Stenography, if the art is an object 
of general study, must be confined 
to three views. The spelling of 
wordt as they are pronounced, by 
attaching to each elementary sound 
a distinct character ; the abridging 
the hums of the alphabetical charac- 
ters; and, lastly by the representing 
of the prepositions and terminations 
of words by short arbitrary marks. 
If the at the intended for professional 
purposes, to these three principles 
must be added the omission of vowel 
Sounds, and a more copious use of 
arbitrary characters for long words 
offreouent occurrence. These arc 
tho sole prin<'ipleB of ibc art, and as 
oH oOitH^s agree in this point, and 
m making their al- 


plahets consist of curves and straight 
lines applied horizontally, perpen- 
dicttlarlp, and diagonally, the com- 
mon reader may be at a loss to con- 
ceive what can give rise to so many 
new publications upon the subject 

For our parts, wc cannot agree 
with the present author in the pro- 
priety of his styling bis work an 
easy introduction, for to our viCw 
it is the most difficult system of 
Stenography (bat we have ever" 
pernSed. Mavur has nearly accu- 
rately adapted his alphabet to the 
analysis ot the voice, established by 
our best orthoepists, and has, there- 
fore, made his alphabet, excluding 
vowels, to consist of twenty-|hi*ec 
letteis. This is admirably simple, 
but our present author actually 
gives us four alphabets, consisting of 
4], 35, 35, and 35 letters respoc- 
tively ; and, not content with tW, 
we have seven arbitrary characters, 
and sixteen other arbitral y cbarac- 
teib for double letters in the middle 
and at the end of words. We need 
not say that to learn such an art 
would be the business of a whole 
life; and if, in writing, it may be 
called slioit-hand, in learning it 
must be viewed as the longest hand 
that ever tortui d human ingenuity 
to invent. 

Our authors observations are not 
always coriect, are fiequcntly far 
^from pertinent to his subject, and 
not unfiequently rontradictoiy of 
each other. • For instauee, in page 
two, he talks of the coiiet t steno- 
graphic reports of the speeches of 
MX. Fox and Mr. Pitt, and the 
very next page, he tells us, that it is 
impossible for a speaker to be fol- 
lowed verbatim by the short-hand 
writer, unless he have an impedi- 
ment in his speech. But the sfiithor 
should have known, that the speeches 
in Parliament are not reported by 
short-hand at all, but ‘by merely 
taking down, in common hand, the 
prominent words of each argument, 
the reporter afterwards filling up 
the interetioes according to his me- 
^mory and judgteient. 

The two systems which have su- 
perceded all others are those of 
Gurney and Mavor. Gurney’s sys- 
tem is incomplete, whfist Mavor has 
reduced his to the most obvious and 
simple principles. Of these systems 
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the first is the easiest to r^d, and 
, the last the most easy to>w]rite. But , 
it maybe observed, that the facilities 
of wrltii^and reading in this art are; 
iu their nature, opposing qualities; 
the one being always attained at the 
expense of the other. Whatever 
a iierson- may stijdy he will 
fimd/hiiuself disposea to modify that 
system in som^ respects to liispecu^ 
parities of mind, but we conceive 
these two systems of Gurney and 
Mavor to have so fully attained all 
the objects of the art as to super- 
cede the necessity of any thing more 
than, perhaps, a few improvements 
in some of tlieir details. , 

Our author, in classing the letters, 
tells us Uiat the liquids are letters 
sui gcneriBi not more so, we appre- 
hend, than the vowels, semi-vowels, 
or mutes. He classes e4, 

under the head of hissing sounds, 
and informs us, that B. and P. F. 
and V. &c. are sounds differing only 
in intensity, and his character re- 
presenting them are made to differ 
.only in size. Now it must be ob- 
vious, that thccoiifoandin<r of such • 
distinct sounds as cA, B, and < 

P, would, even in common hand, 
create endless perplexity ; how great 


then would be fhe perplexity created 
by speh a pra,ctice in shortdiand,' 
where thamcifst ahle praetitionersof 
the most able ^stem find it eo dlf# 
ficult to peruse Iheir own writingr- 
In' short the system of Mr« Moon la . 
entirely useless, except to oton whose 
minds arc what'he says of the liquids^ ' 

/, w, n, that is to say, r«# g’ewe- 
«s, and . moreover, unless) men of, 
such minds would devote., alb their . 
Kves to its acquisition. Moon, < 
hofwever, displays some , ingcliuity*^ 
atid great industry in the work be» V; 
fore us, and he deserves pur praise^ 
for a laudable although an unsuct ' 
cessfuV attempt to improve a highly 
useful art. . 

^ We have entered at more tlrnn or- 
dinary length \nto this subject, con- 
vinced that the art of Short-hand, 
to a certain extent, ought to be , 
taught in all our higher classes 
of schools. It would incalculably 
abridge the labours of the students, 
as well as facilitate their acquisition 
of knowledge in general. Its utility 
would be still greater to the profes- 
sional man, and to the scholar of ' 
laborious research and literary ap* > 
plication its benefits would be in*- 
calculable. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFfC INTELLIGENCE;, 


FOREIGN ANE DOMESTIC. 

SOUTH AitCBRiCA. ' revolution, was estimatedat 11^0,000* 

A eensns, taken in 1790 and 1791, > francs. The revenue exce4|^ the 
makes the population of Peru at expenditure by more than 10,000,000, 
1,500,000, inhabiting 14 cities, 14 bo- and yet there was a public debt of 
roughs, and 977 hamlets, or sine^le more than 60,000,000 of tapes. Bat 
houses. The country contains 44,000 the greater part of this de|^ had been 
square leagues (Castillian) equal to raised' tor the service of.. Old Spain ; . 
£oat 100,000 French port leaguea * the republic of Peru holds itself liable 
/The inhabitants are, therc^fore, about only tor that part which was Expended 
15 to a square league Prenqh^ But it in the colony, and which being but of' 
must be remember^ Ijiat p l^reat part small amount, the. new govcniiaekit 
of this country is cdtpm by the Upper mhy be considered free tarn debt;^. 
Andes! The .agrienttnre, grazing, and The Bell and. Laucimtefiamij^^^^ 
manufactures are estimated of the an- of education, vfiliqii Idta)- happily 
nuai value of 39,000,(K)0' of tancs, been Introduced ;dgiruughdat the great- 
thd tithes being nearly 2,000,000, er part of the cMfiaed wofld^ produce- 
The balance of trade is 6s^OOO;0OiO' of. lag snjch aa< evident roelioi^on > in . 
tancs aanmdly in favour of Pern. The the public Mpli; have be^ oAoptpd 
church property, before the present tn^the kingdoia el .tbU^ Where tiheir 



ijlty C lllaierarif and Seitmiijiti (Atfo. 

If 

lliVff%Mlt productive of grreat ad van^ peunhad^1)lei^bre poUetmted. He main-* 
Tbe Chili CSuzctto of tbe 19th ^ tainu tbdt^liie aourpe of the Niacr la id 
i^iiifMnuary announces that the a hill idiSoma, and he has collected a 
ItaferDment h determined upon pro- number of important thots relatiee to 
joUptlngi by all poaaiblc means, the ge- Africa. > 

tidral education o( the people* asia. 

The learned Mandarin, Sunk Tai^DiU, 
NORTH AMARIOA. of Pekin, in China, has presented to 

]n January last iSas published In the Cmperw his Tvoik on the protinoes 
Boston the 6r»t number -of a periodical pt Tartar^ lately ticcupied by the 
woik, called " The New Monthly Chinese forces. 

MujO^azine,** by Mr. Oliver Everett. * ^ Atuiralrma —‘■In the month of Do* 

relating io ike BIu 9 is cember last, Lieutenant John Stone 
•••Professor Omstead, a member of discovered a new iiyer in Australasia, 
the University of Noftii Carolina, hnp to which he has given the name of 
discovered that the petals of the gar- Clyds, He sailed fmrty miles up the 
deh Iris or Fleur 4e Lis, will produce a stream in his brig ^Snapper," and, us 
blue dyo superior to any yet known, far as he Could discern, the river ui>- 
It may turned to a rod, like tbe peered navigable it empties Upelf into 
turnsol, by introducing a stream of Bateman's Bay. 
carbonic acid gaS* It Is moic suited 

for dying than the Violet, because the dfnmark. 

flowers fhrnlsh more liquid ^ aud the The bookseller, Gyldendalil, at C'o- 
> colour pioduced in very beautiful Pro- penbageo, has adveitiscrd a Danish 
fessor Ormstcad will soon publish the translation of Sir Walter Scott's novels 
process. to appear in monthly volumes Piofes* 

sor italibeek has translated Sir Walter's 
Population of the United States Halidon Hill, with a Latin dedica- 

In 1753 1,051,000 tion to the Baronet. 

1774 3,026,670 Captain le Chevalier d'AbrahamSon, 

1790 3,929,328 In a letter dated 14lh April last, states 

1800 5,306,032 the great success of the Danish LaO- 

13104. 4 7,239, 903 castnan schools. He states that on 

1 820 4 , 4 « .,9,637,909 the 2 1st August, 1822, tbe King first 

authorised this system to be tticd iii 
ATKKA. eighteen schools, on the l«4t of January 

A letter of the 30th of November last, last it was introduced into 100 scliooib , 
from <^pe C^ast, sptaks of a T.ortui and on the llth n| Apnl, it u.iscx 
mernhaMt* vrho, alter incicdible diffi- tended to 147 ^Captain d'Abi.ihaii>sou 
cuUies, had succeeded iii peuvtiating has bLcn appouited Piesidint of a 
into the interior of Afiioa. lie set Commission to reorganize th>' Deaf and 
oat fiom Tripoli and ItavolJcd to Alex- Dumb liistituiion. 

Rndiia, thence through the deseit to 

Angfil^ Zola^ and Mozoock, fiournon, Sweden. 

Knackus^ Nyko, Zeppoo, Moossedpo, The Committee of tbe Constitution 
and Jennee, from which he repaired has recommended to the States of the 
toTimhttctoo,ahd Uien over the mouR- kingdom to suppress the indirect cen-^ 
tains oiHong at Dminbella, in the couu- sorship of tbe journals and periodical 

try of MhNdikiga, towards Sierra Lcouo. works eaLercised by the Chancellor, 
He visited the capital of the Ashantccs, and they have required that the Com ts 
and pursued* his route to Cape Coast, should declare the degree pf responst- 
Ibis tidvcUer font his caqicls and all bility attached to journalists, 
his goods in the desert, and suiiered The academy of Hne Arts, History, 
Incredible baidships He oontiived to and Antiquity, has puhlisheli the 
gain a fcubsUtence by making a dye for eleventh volhme of its memoirs; in 
the eye*brows. His aecoants agree whinh is a tve)l article on tbe 

with what is already known of piahy by M* Palin^ 

parts of Africa, so that there is no ^edm fU Cdnstautinoplo. 

dofibt of the veracity Of hb joaroal, 

and whkh is of great importance to lipsllA. 

the^ography ol that continent. A work entitled JSIoveo-OiVSn/alfr ei 

WPiw of the AfrlcaiU^t O^demiaUs Tatiafprwn Ungucp Poiy- 

inwUy rvgimcot, has arrived in Eng- gmffa is now in the press: it consists 
land nrpai jls iravi U into the country of a.vocahulary of namcis numbers, and 
efBnolllSk Loose, mto which no Euro- other principal words of thlAy-threc 
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different nation, vhleli laj^bit Brno. 
pean and AaiaUc lartai^p/ Bulgaria, 
Kamschatkd, &e ivitk tuapa of eaoli 
kingdom, and nationomical obeervO* 
tioni ^ch vocabulary is preceded 
hf a abort descnption of the country 
towMoh It lefers 4fter which follows 
• an archeological disquisition upon the 
origin of each nation, aa well as a 
araoh of Its religion, mantiiis, and 
caAoms , albo a descrijdioti of iN seai- 
jj^orts, rivGia, canals, and pioductious 

The plant, polygonum minus^ aboonds 
111 the deserts of the Ukraine About the 
end of June they pluck up the loots, 
which are covered with a worm that 
indurates immediately it is exposed lo 
the air 1 he i oots are sold for culinary 
put poses, and the worqis being inp 
merged m water and alum, dye the 
water of the finest ciimson The 
Cosvac women use it for dying their 
thread, and the Russian mei chants 
purchase it as a rouge for ladies The 
Polish and Armenian Jews sell it to the 
Turks, who use ir to d^c clothes, and 
to colour thi tails and manes ot their 
horses, as well as to dye then own 
hair, beards and nails Ihesewoims 
are called C occua Pofonorum From 
an experiment made at Moscow it ap- 
pears that a pound of these woims, 
which cost only one rouble, yields as 
much dye as half a pound of cochi* 

Dial 

Tlic Golovniii and Biranof, vessels 
fitted out by the Russian American 
< ouip iiiy to ( x|ilorc the > W C oast of 
Aoic I ica, ai L oil the ir rc turn home, hav^ 
lUg distuviud d large Island called 
Muniirik, situated, utiording to their 
c lU 111 iti lu, in I It o9^ 57 N , and 

111 long 100 ^ i: 12 1 

Ibt S 3 nod of SI Petersburg has 
published an otficial Kjiort ot the 
population of the Umpire id 1K20 
The bn Ills have been 827,'^29 mah s, 
742,070 females, making 
the deaths ueto 467,6S3 males, and 
440,907 females, in all 917,680 , giving 
a suiplus ot births ot 652,710 fhe 
births of 1820 have cxcoedc d those of 


M Arih Hfittrlbk has just esfabHshed 
at Okamnte^ nnsUr It'arsaw, a manufac- 
tory of paper from straw* At present 
he maovfactures only pasteboard and 
coarse papels but he purposes to at- 
tend the manufactory, and has also a 
plan for making a paper for roofs of 
houses, which will be impervious to 
rain, and indistrnctible by fire. 

GFRMAirr. 

Bf9§se Darmstadt a fine int- 
stance ot a tolerant and Christian spirit, 
we may relate that the Doctor Loan** 
dre Van Ess, a Catholic pi test and prou 
fcBSor of Darmstadt, known for biS 
translation of the Aible into Ger- 
man, lias just published, at a low price, 
scveial volumes of the excellent dis- 
courses of Doctor Reiuliard, a Luthe- 
lau preacher at Dresden, as well as 
a complete collection of the prayers of 
Remhard For these and similar good 
works bo has been vituperated in the 
Catholic louinal ot Stiasburgh, but the 
theological faculties of Bieslaw, Bonne 
and Tubingen, have bestowed their, 
applause upon this conduct 

I/alla^Mr Philip Rung, lecturer 
on the rnglisb language to the Uni 
veislty of llallc, died on the llth of 
1 nbruary last, aged 70 Among* bln 
many esteemed works was his Diction* 
ary of Jews and fewesses distiuguisbed 
by their literature, and oomprebendiog 
the Patnaichs, tlie Piophets, and the 
most celebrated Robbins. This Die 
tionary w is published at Leipsiek in 
1HX7, and m IS 20 Mr Rung, who 
wob an I ngliHbmaii, {lubhshcd an Eng- 
iibh irdiiHlatioQ ot a German play 
brought out at Halle ^ 

Mon Audi of btutgard, member of 
tho Aullc Council, and editor of a 
periodical collection of pieces called 
Ilespcrus, has lUbt offered a prize of 
100 ddeats for the hoKt IHf&tm tf the 
Liberty of thn Press as tho ^Imrtly qf 
tkd Htyhif of Cittzeno tfadquestfon 
to bo determined on the Ist of Janumy, 
1825 Gommumcdtiens npnn the bub- 


1819 by 48,265, and the deaths h^vc Jett aie to be addressed to IlIdD Andic^ 
dcci^ased by 1,420; 243,029 ot chil at biutgaid 

dren (about out halt ot Hie total num* The dome of^Hres will soon bn onift. 
bet of that age) liavedihd before reach- monted by a coIomniI statue of (be Eai» 
mg the dge of hvo yeftrs Aiboiig the peror Adolphus of Nassau, ^hieb is 
deaths la 18241, are (he foMoirliig ages, now oompleting by the oelebrated 
VIZ «— 1 ot 145, 4 of 185, 7 et 180, 24 sculpter Ohmnoht 6f StMbiMItt. The 
of 125, 41 of 120, 78 of 315, 143 bf Emperbr IS vepri^ed gah m knees, 
1 10, 303 of 105, and 807 of 100 years bis hau^S joineam peayer, and km 
Ihc numbers maiMed in 1820 Were eie||lhriied Heavkb^ Adot- 

317,805 01 less than m 1810 by 2840^ phus was destltdtt kf for]inne, bbt bom 
1 lu population of biberfa » 1^504,495 of a noble be owed his elsm- 

bOttls, that of Kumibchstka only 4^506 tlou to bis ,10 his eoksin ^ 
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Aretk-btshop of Maycnce, and to the 
hatred vbtcli the other Electors bore to 
the impcriouh Albert, of AuHtria, the 
successor of Uotlulph of IlapBl>uri'. 
Adolphus, however, could not have 
gained the crown but by the pecuniary 
amfistaiioe of his cousin, autl by his 
siibmittiiif^ to be paid by England for 
opposing Philippe-Ie-lhd of France. 
The pride of Adolphun soon roused 
agaiuHt himseverai of the KIcetora, and, 
although assisted by his powerful 
family, he was soon i educed ton ff*w 
faithful coropaiiion' »t arms, and shortly 
after he fell by .he hand of his lival ut 
the battle of Orlkieini, near Wot ms 
His ashes, having been deposited in *he 
Cathedral of Spir 's, \v.ti tan’d to be 
mixed with those of his cm my by the 
hubsequent desti ncuon oi tliut building. 
The rcigiiinc: Duke oi Nassau being a 
descendant of Adolphu-^, has obtained 
from the King of Ba\aria perniissioii 
to erect the statue upon the dome of 
Spires, whci’e his first funeral inouuQient 
bad been erected. 

M.Thienciuann has just published, 
at Munic, an embellislied description 
of the Lithographic drawings of the 
Koyal Gallery of Painting at Mimic. 
This gallery consists of eight large 
halls, and contains many of the pi in- 
cipal works of the most distinguished 
masters. 

The Mosaic pavement found in 1815 
among the ruins of the ancient city of 
Suvavia, near Salt«- burgh, has been re- 
moved, for the purpose of cleaning it, to 
SchonbruD. The four divisions ofit 
represent the destruction of the Mino- 
taur by Theseus. 

There has been discovered on the 
banka of the Necker, near Mutgard, 
in a stratum of clay, some bones of o 
prodigious size, which are supposed to 
have been those of a manimotli. 

The fine royal domain of Schleishein 
is to be converted into a School of Agri- 
culture. The pupils arc to be divided 
into three classes, which will be thus 
disposed of by a decree of the King: 
the first claaa wilt comprehend those 
destined to subaltern coiiiloymeiits, or 
professions relative to agriculture^ the 
second, (hose who desire to obtain in- 
Ibrmation as to the arts connected with 
agriculture and the third will be 
formed of those, who, principally at- 
tending to theory, wish to make them- 
selves deeply acquainted with the 
nuxiHary sciences. 

,A Xhitcbman, named Loothwen, 
narrled with him, and exhibited to the 
ptiblie lor money, two young Chinese, 
who had no other means ot subsistence 


[Atro. 

in^ Europe* The King has paid tbo 
price of their redemption, and has scut 
them to the University of Halle, where 
they are to be instructed in EuiMpcan 
languages, in order to tcarh Micir own 

TS'ElHF!U,tNl)*5. 

The learned Professor, Hpriimn Tol 
liuM. who assisted in the odu’Mlii'*} of 
the reigning ho\orcigii of tin low 
Countries, died at Leyilen, th» ipjb t 
April, aged 80 years 

POR'irjGAL. 

The govcrimiont hive jitst iuvrit. 
into Portugal M Bourg, a Swt , 
who has disiini^ dished hiniself by 
method of instructing the deaf and 
dumb, M. Bunrg is to estahlish, .it 
Lisbon two institutions, one for tin 
deal and dumb, and tiie other for the 
blind. 

ITU.Y. 

'n e lasi publicalion jf the Court 
Almanack at Home makes the iiuinher 
of C. diiials now living to be 4t. I'ho 
niiiinXM* of congregations at IConic, ol 
which that of the Inquisition is the first, 
is ifi. Those of the Patriarchs, Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops, (exclu'-re rf 
those i n par f thus injitleli u m ) annu d 1 1 » 
550, iherc are 14.50 Pnesis, ITsi ' 
Monks, 1 Usl Nuns, and he-tine 
tors. In 1821, the uopulatiou ot Himui , 
exp!u»i^l* of th» ..ews, amounted lo 
140,000. 

The Convent of the Capuchins of <ht 
Redeemer at Venice, and the oido oi 
the Philippines at ('hioggio, lui^ e In i ii 
rc-estdMished during the hist year. At 
Toulouse they have re-cst ihhsln « the 
Holy Brotherhoods of the Bh*ek and 
Grey Friars. 

On the 10th of March last, the Pope 
created ten cardinals, ait of them Ita- 
lians. The oldest was Luip > Pdudolfi, 
born on the 6lh Septeud)“i, 1751 , and 
the youngest was ('ath. Ddesealchi, 
bofn on the 5th o( .Maroh, 178.5, 

Academical Sot teftf q/'.Soi ov — Seve- 
ral individuals, by perniission of the 
government, have associated under the, 
above title, and have since inercased 
the number of theii uiemben>, and have 
elected several con espoadents. Several 
useful papers had already been pro- 
duced, when the events of March, 
1821, led to the suspension of the esta- 
btishment. tu the middle of last year 
the government authorized the Society 
to meet again under its original lawu. 
From Bie zeal and intelligence of its 
iQfiifibers it is to be hoped, that the 
Society will dissipste those prejudices, 
which at present totally prevent the 
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diffusion of knowledge throughout 
Ualy. ' V 

SWITZERLAND, 

A Catholic curate in the diocese of 
Bruntruth (ci-devant bishopric of BAsle) 
a few days previous to last f'ustery had 
collected ai? iho New Testaments in 
his parish, lie had them carried to 
the TcaKt of the Asceiisiou, where, ae- 
rordini^ lo custom, the k^ustcr fire was 
to If'- burnt, and taking off the biiid- 
\ujr. ‘u £>'ave the covers to the pro- 
ok-jfiors of the books, telling them that 
Lh' * t" wDn something nucfiil about them, 

to the metal clasps, and he 
i '-'H proceeded to throw the hooks them- 
^c'lves into the tlaincs. It is said that 
fb< government of Berne has deprived 
him of his curacy fur this transaotioii. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Geneva, founded in 1822, by the Muni- 
cipal Council, is directed by M, Cbor- 
ncl, himself both deaf and dumb, a 
pupil of the Abb^ Sicard. The school 
now contains five boys and five girls, 
who receive four hours instructions 
each day, and already some of the 
pupils are able to write a short sen- 
tence, dictated by their master by 
signs. 

last winter the condition of 
the monks of the Hospital of St. Ber- 
nard has been considerably improved. 
These men pass the winter in cells 
where the thermometer (of Bcauraer) 
tfoinelimes falls to 1 5^ below zero. A 
‘subscription has afforded means of 
diffusing warniih through these cells, 
by pipes, and has further enabled both 
Swilzerland and Italy to discharge a 
part of the, debt, contracted by them 
for the service of these individuals. 

A considerable degree of sensation 
has been excited Ibrougl out several of 
the Swiss t’antons by an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled H'ori was Madame 
safft^ or Listen to what the ladies 
say," and dedicated to the friends of 
liberty. The govcraroeiit of Lucerne 
have offered a reward of 400 francs for 
the discovery of the author or editor. 

In many cantons of Switzerland the 
laws are undergoing a revision. The 
project of a civil code will be presented 
this year to the great council of the 
canton ' de Vand ; a pcn^l code has 
been already printed. The same thing 
ha^ taken place at Berne and Zurich. 
They are employeil in ik revision of 
the civil code in the canton of Tri- 
bourg. 

The steam-boat which Mr'.Cburch, the . 
American Consul at Bourdeaui, has 
launched on the lake of ^neva, for a 
month since bks occhpiedthe attention 
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of the people more than 100 perous 
embark at a timer, and it can tmly con. 
tain 200. In ft vO kpurs, against the 
wind, it crosses fi*om Geneva to Ouchy. 
Mr: Church has it also in contempla- 
tion to establish steam-vessels on the 
lakes and rivers of Switzerland. At 
Geneva and in the Pays deVaud every 
one is highly content with this expedi-' 
tioua mode of navigation. 

I' RANGE. 

There has just been found at Mimef, 
to the north of Marseilles, not far 
from the site of the second battle of 
Marius with the I'ciitones, a fossil 
tooth of an elephant. This tooth is in 
good preservation, and was found in a 
very hard grey calx over coal. Other 
large fossils have also been discovered 
at Martignes in the same depart- 
ment.. 

M. Toulouzan has discovered, near 
the villuge of Aurial, in the ruins of a 
villa, a marble horary table, of the 
same sort as that described by Palla- ' 
dins, and which gives a new strength 
to the learned memoir of Mon. Le- 
trotine, published in the thirty-ninth 
number of the Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyages* On the pedestal of this table 
is described, L. Verativus Fecit 
Firmus. M. Toulouzan, who is active 
in his researches in the Department of’ 
the Mouth of the Rhone, has made 
many important discoveries, of which 
several are already included in the 
statistical account of that province, to 
which he has contributed under the 
auspices of the Prefect, Mon. de ViU 
icneuve. 

Means of presermny Eggs , — In 1820, 
a tradesman of Paris asked permission 
of tbe 'prf feet of police to sell, in the 
market, eggs that had been preserved 
a year in a composition, of which he 
kept the secret. More thau 30,000 of 
these eggs were sold in the open 
market without any complaint being 
made, or any notice taken of them, 
when the Board of Health thought 
proper to cxauiiue them. They werh 
found to be perfectly fresh, and could 
only be distinguished from others by a 
pul verous stratum of carbonate of lime, 
remarked by M. Cadet to be on the 
eggshell. Ihis induced him to make 
a series of experiments, which ended 
ill his discovering that they were pre* 
served in highly saturated lime-water. 
M. Cadet suggests adding a little aattt- 
rated muriate of time, bat gives no 
reason. They also' be preserved 

by Immersing twenty seconds in 

boiling water, endthen keeping them 
well dried in fine afftod ashes ^ bat this 
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them a irrcyish ^^Fecn colour, 
Tha^^otbed of i)rr«»ervinff them in 
naie.Water hai* Wn long: the praclite 
hf Italy } they may be kept thus for 


two yeorp, Tb}e ^sefvl mode Is well 
known In myny pam of t^ngfland, and 
cannot bo Itoo mnch recommended. 


GMEAT BRITAIN, 


A rnrioiis book has recently been 
disro^eierl, cnutainipi' orijcinal draw, 
iiijrq by Aiithonio Van Wynpfaerde, in 
which arc Views of London and its 
pnneipa) Boildinjjr'i and Paldccs,Greon- 
wieli, Richmond^ Hampton Cpurt, and 
Oatlauds, taken between the years 
1057 and 1562, They are drawn with 
groat spirit, and, so far as we are en. 
abied to jadge from such as remain, 
with uncommon fidelity. 

Among other Curious woiks, shortly 
about to be sold at Fonthill, is A De- 
monology by King James I. in Manu- 
script. 

A pnblic library for apprentices dud 
mochanioB has been icccntly esta- 
blished at l.iverpooi, to which many 
gentlemen of the town and neiglibom- 
hood have presented usetui and instruc- 
tive books. 

The whole quantity of forest laud 
now belonging to tbc Crown, either iu 
fee or subject to the fights of common, 
is computed at 122,622 acres, viz. 

Acres cn- 
Acrcs in cloaei) for 
each grp't^thdf 
Forest, timber. 


New Forest . • 

66,942 

6,000 

Dean Forest • . 

23,015 

11,000 

Alice Holt Forest . 

1,892 

,1,692 

Woolroer Forest 

5,919 

1,700 

Bcrc Forcfct . . 

1,417 

1,417 

Wfaittlewood Forest 

5,424 

3^96 

Salcsy Forest . . 

1,847 

1,121 

Whiohwpod Forest 

3,709 

1,841 ^ 

Wa)tbam Forest 

3,278 


Windsor Forest . 

4,402 

4,402 " 

Dclamere Forest » • 

3,847 

3,847 

Parkhnret Forest , 

900 

900 

Acres., 

<122,622 

It 


A New Steam ^ayiwe.— The power 
of steam Is now rendered subservient 
to the broa)i(ing of stones, for the con- 
struction of roads. A machine has 
been invented, consistjlug of two fluted 
rollers placed side by side, about an 
inch apart, and turoiog diiferent W4ys. 
The stones ate put in a kind of hopper 
above, and pushed down with a rake, 
strhich afford a regnWr supply to tile 
rollers. This niachina is worked by a 
rotary engine of qne-horse power, 
and ]»#)lt*break a ton of hard pebbles 
from ala to eight mi- 
A mcbihc has bebn also in- 


vented for the diessing of woollen 
cloth, which does as much work in 
,fifty minutes as two men could do in 
two days. 

A penny of William the Conqueror 
has been dug up iu the Friars ai Ox- 
ford. On the obverse is a full-faced 
bust extending to the edge of the coin, 
and crowned with nu arrhed crown; 
the right hand holdhig a sceptre is 
placed apqn tiie left breast. Round 
the head is the legend riniELM rex 
(P was the Saxon wj. The reverse has 
a single cross extending nehrly to the 
inner circle, with an amulet iu every 
quaitcr, each amulet containing one of 
these letters^ p. a. x. s. The wliple is 
smyoiK ded with the inscripiioii iecl- 
PiNF. o\ pint; Near the same spot 
was found a London penny of Ddward 
1 On the obveise the head extends 
only tt^ the inner circlc^is fuU-facod, 
anj! crowned with dn open crown of 
thiec Jhiirf-d(i4ii. The cpigiaph is 
FPW. a. ANGL. DNS ii\B. The re- 
verse IS a single b^oad gioss, extended 
to the outer cdg( . v .th three pellets in 
each quarter, aud ciicutnsrribcd with 
the word's ciyitas i on don. 

An issue of double wavcreigris is 
about to take place 'from the Mint, 
bearing the head of his Majesty, copied 
from the admirable bust by Chantry. 

It is a fact, but not generally known, 
that the common stiRwberry is a na- 
tural dentifHce; and that Its Juice, 
without any previous preparation what- 
ever, dissolves the tartarious incrusta- 
tions on tbc teeth, and makes the 
breath sweet and agreeable. 

Sale of Beoneupwie'e BeoJis^ ^c.— 
Although those books hud. the addi- ^ 
tional recomrocndaiion of brief and 
'margipal notes, in the haud-writing of 
Buonaparte himself, they did not risC 
to such high prices as might be ex- 
"pected* Bufi^n^s Works, with 2,600 
plates, iu 107 volp., sold for 24l Ifis. 
fid.; CorrqpObdfiKtfiO between Buona- 
parte and FoMlMilPoVi't** vols., 
for 92. ; ta Course of Mathe- 

matics, 9 Tols-f Ibr 5). 10s.«^at the end 
of the volume which efinfains the Ai* 
•gebra, theie are three pages of flel- 
cuIatiuDS by ^NapolooM ; The Frenflb 
Theatre, 50 jMc*, (M* 82. lOr* fid, ; Scr* 
van's History of the Wars of tba Gauls 



and tranch, 7 rolsi for Idt \ Vol- 
Qey's Voyage in Syria and^Egypt, .2^ 
,Wa., 53/. lU:;- Bruce's Voyages, ib 5 
irdis. with an Atlasr-^tii'e tracings and 
notes on the map a^e by Napoleon. 
Mtrabo's Geography, translated from 
the Greek, 3 vols. royal (|uarto, 6/.- lOr. 

. Phnon's Voyage in Egypt, 2 vols.— 
some of the plates are torn out, and it 
jcontfiins corrections by Napoleon, and 
the plan of the battle of Aboukir traced 
by him. Another copy, 17/. Pescrip^ 
lion of Egypt, published by order of 
Napoleon, 341. 13r, Several letters, 
signed by Buonaparte, for various sums, 
none exceeding 1/. t6r. His walking 
stick, formed of tortoise-abell, of an ex- 
traordinary length, and a musical head, 
for 3S/. 17v. As 2001. was once offered 
for this stick, it was probably bought 
in. If all these articles had been offered 
for sale at a former period, tbey wonld . 
probably have reached to much big||pv 
prices. 

Antiquities, ^ More Roman relics 
(urns, coins, die.) have been found on 
the Alotint, near York ; and a most ex- 
tensive and beautiful tesselated pave- 
ment has been discovered in a atack> 
yard occupied by Mr.T. Pybus, at Ald- 
burgh, near Borouglibridge. It was 
found about two feel and a half from 
' the surface, whilst digging a drain ; it 
lii in extent eight yards by six, and is 
-enriched in various parts with beauti- 
ful circles, ornamented by wreaths of 
the most brilliant colours, chiefly red, 
white, and blue. 

Pillar in honour of His Majesiy,^*- 
The Comiiiissioncrs of KingVfown 
Harbour have been most indefatigable 
in forwarding its completion, and add« 
ing to its grandeur, utility, and effect. 
The grout granite pillar in commemo- 
ration of our gracious Sovereign's de- 
parture from Dublin, which rises over 
the harbour, measures in one solid stone 
sixteen feet. Thcco1umn,U is intended, 
ahould be forty feet high. It is placed 
tkn the remaining part of a ridge of 
rocks, which extended from the shore 
into the interior, which are now used 
in making the great pier. It has an 
admirable effect, as the spot on which 
it stands is hi I that now rCmauip.qflbe 
great ridge. The base rests in' the bo- 
som of this old fragment, imme- 
diately under the pillar great 

granite orbs. IHie appearhhee of the 
whole is very striking, and well worthy 
the memorable occasion of Which it is 
an interesting testimonuil. " 

i}hing-bell at Pwt The 

diving-bell, or rather thqlm|qved'iti‘^\ 
strument now in use at^Fovt^tripky * 
Majf, Aug, 1823. 


is a square cast-metal frame, about 
eight feet high, twenty-two feet in cir- 
cumference, and' iseij^ing upwards of 
four tons. This frame is of coorse 
open below, and at the top arc twelve 
small circular windows made of; very 
thick glassy such as are somptim^ seen 
used dp board of ships. Thew Win- 
dows are so cemented or puttied in that 
not a bubble of water can /penetrate ^ 
and when the sea Is ctearf and {nirtU 
cularly when the sun is shining, thd^ 
workmen are enabled their 

sub-marine operations without 'the aid * 
of candles, which would consnme nearly 
as much air as an equal number of hu- 
man bellows. In the inside of Ibecbelt ' 
are scats for the workmen with' nobs tw 
hang their tools on, and attached to'it 
is a strong double air-pump, which is a 
mighty improvement on^ the old-fash- 
ioued plan of sinking barrels sfll led 
with air. F rom this pump issues a thick 
leathern 4ube, which is closely fitted 
into (he bell, and the length of which 
can easily be proportioned to the depth 
of (he water. As may be. supposed, 
the bell is suspended from a very Ipng 
crang, the shaft of which is sunk to the 
very keel of a vessel, purchased and 
fitted up for the purpose, and whfoh is, 
in fact, a naccssary part of the diving 
apparatus, ^n the deck of t6is vessel 
is placed the air-pump, worked by four, 
men, with an additional hand to watch 
the signals. When 'about, therefore^ 
to commence operations, the sloop is , 
moved' to ' the outside of the break- 
wa^el^, the air-^ump put in motion, the 
crane worked, and then go down the 
aquatic quarrynien. From its weight 
and shape, the machine must dip per- 
pendicularly ; while the volume of air^ 
within enables the workmen to breathe, 
and keeps out the water. On arriving 
at the ^bottom the divers are chiefly, 
annpved^ith large beds of sea-weed^, 
altho^Bb from the inequalities o^ rbe 
ebauMppt Port Patrick, and the par- 
tially^Bueven manner in which the 
ledges of the bell occasionally ^t on 
the rocks, it is impossible tq'^pel the 
watqhr altogether j and Ibis, & is pre- 
sum^, is the veason why it is danger- 
ous to descend^, in rough or ii^qually 
weaHjepr, whenUhe heaving and agi-,. 
tatedid^P would' be apt todasli in the' 
smal lesCcr^nny . To gan]S;d against the 
effects, of seijferal hbursl {mr|t^lmmer. 
Sion in ’ wator,V(he^^eo . 
with large jackibi fiiiiliaiP B of»WboK and 
coarse woolfoaJfi|||H 
serve the pre,<;^^||^^:kjtnffingv5hik '* 
earsvrith cotton,>M J^]^'vbn^Btant st ' 
'of^jp^ir fo afcioVe, 



<^Ci6tfdoiHi at 6r#l an unca»y a^ntafiloti, 
ia even apt to produce deaftiess. 
M carrying: out the new pier U U nC- 
<«eaaary to make a bed for the founda- 
tion frtonea, whicli would otherwiae be 
left at the mercy of the waves— an4 
this is the duty of the divers. With 
picks, hammers, jumpers, and ranpow- 
der, the most ru(rg:ed surface is made 
even, and uot only a bed prepared for 
the hn^e masses of stone which are 
afterwards let down, but the lilocks 
themselves stroni^ly bound together 
with iron and cement. The divers, 
like other quarrynien, when they wish 
•« to blast,’* take good care to bo put 
out of harm's way. By means of a tin 
tube, the powder is kept quite dry, and 
a brand! from the larger cavJty, hollow, 
and filled with an oaten straw, is 
Icngtjicned to the very sui face of the 
wate^beforc the fuSe is lighted. 

'tTus Lamdon^n Mmu&cnpis. — A 
catalogue of the “ Lansdown Mauu- 
scriptb” has been printed by^authority 
of the Koya! ('omnii<sioii on Public 
Records. The preface contains many 
interesting paiticulars. This collec- 
tion ot Manuscripts was purchmi^d in 
1807, by a vote of Parliament, of the 
representatives of the then lute Marquis 
of Lansdown, for the sm of4,925f. 
The catalogue is dividml into two 
parts; the first consisting of the 
Burighle Papers only; the second 
.eontprsbending the remainder of the 
Itlanuscripts in generali including the 
Csesnr and Kennett Papers, pf the 
Bttir^le Papefs one volume eofitidns 
oopies of Charters, ftc. of au early pc- 
: but the remainder, amouutiug to 
fOne hnndred and twenty-otae volumes, 
in folio, consist of State Papers, intcr- 
•persedwith Misccllaaeons Correspod- 
ence during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth; and among these is the “Private 
Memorandum-Book of Lord Jurigble,” 
Excinsively of the larger ocfiks, this 

eoUection of mauuscripts oon^Phends 
many valuable works on difTerent sub- 
iects. In British History, Topography, 
and Jurisprudence, the collection is 
narticularly rich. It contains a beau- 
tiful illuminated manuscript of “ Har- 
dyng’s Chronicle,” as it was presented 
by its author to Henry VI. It deserves 
especial notice ; it was fbrmerly Sir 
Robert Cotton's, and it difl%ir8 from the 
pi luted copies of the Chronicle (which 
came down to Edward IV.’s time) so 
much as uot cvet^ ^0 admit of collation. 
Also, a tair transcript of the “ ChrouU 
de of AndVew of Wyutown;” and 
i^hree volumes of original coirespond- 


ence, thO firdt containing Letters writ- 
ten by rOyal, noble, and eminent per- 
sons ‘of Great Britain, frhm the time of* 
Henry VI. to tho reign of his present 
Mi^uBty. The most important docu- 
tnont in the other two volumes is, the 
memorable Letter of Lady Jane Gray, 
as Queen of England, to the Marquis 
of Northampton, requiring the alle- 
giance against what she calls “ the 
fayned and untrue clayme of the Lady 
Mary, bastard daughter to our great 
uncle Henry VIII. of famous mcinorye.” 
There is likewise a valuable “Treatise 
on the Court of Star Chamber,” written 
in the titqe of King James 1 qnd King 
Charles l„ by William Hudson, Esq. ot 
Gray’s-inn. In biblical kMriiing, the 
collection contains tuo volumes of pai- 
ticular interest. One is a fine niuiiu- 
script of part of the Old Testament, in 
English, as translated by Wiclitfe; 
thf other is a volume elegantly wnttcii 
on vellum, and illuminated, containing 
part of a French Bible, translated by 
Raoul de Presle, or Praelles, at the 
<. >!iimaud of Charleu V. of Fiance; a 
version of extreme rarity even in that 
country. Tlieie are also some fine 
classical manuKoripts; amongst thoiu 
d^fac-iimtle of the celebrated Virgil in 
the Vatican Library, made by Bartoli, 
ill 1612, In poetry, besides two beau- 
tiful niauuscripts of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, on velln i, one containing the 
“Shnnets of Petrarch,'* the other the 
“ Gomedie of Dante,” there is a very 
fair and perfect copy, also on vellum, 
of the “ Canterbury Tales,” of Chau- 
cer, written about the reign of Henry 
V.; in the initial letter of which is a 
fhll-length portrait of the author. Like- 
wise a volume, partly on vellum and 
partly on paper, being “ A Collection 
of the Poems of John Lydgate, Monk 
of Bury,” many of which have never 
been printed ; and au unpublislied 
Poem, by Skelton, entitled “The Image 
of Ypocresye,” believed to be the au- 
thor’s autograph. And there is a vo- 
lume containing twenty very interest- 
ing “Treatises on Music,” of the fif- 
teenth century, originally belonging 
to John Wyldc, precentor of Waltham 
Abbey, and afterwards to Thomas Pal. 
lys, organist to Henry VIH.; a manu- 
script vpiume that has been particu- 
larly fioti<^ and commented upon by 
Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, in 
their respective Histories of Music. 

In the press, Memoirs of the Court 
of Louis xlV: and of the Regency; «k- 
tracted' fretfi the German correspond- 
ence ofIMtf. Elisabeth Charlotte, Du- 
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cbesH of OrlcaiiJ*^ mother of the net^ent ; 
preceded by a Bio^fraphical Notice of 
tbfa Princess, and with Nolesr 

In the course of the ensuintr month 
will appear, in one yol. 8vo. An easy 
Introduction to Lamarck's Arrangfe- 
raent of the Genera of Shells ^ with il- 
lustrative remarks, additional observa- 
tions, and a synoptic table. By Charles 
JDubois, l*.L.S. 

In the press, Memoirs of Mrs. EJiss. 
Ann Ulyat, extracted from her Diary 
and Letters. To which is added, a 
Sjerinon, on occasion of her death. By 
Thomas Rogers. * 

Ivanhoe has been translated into Ita- 
lian, and is published at Milan by lbro*> 
lessor G. Barbien. 

Homo's Tragedy of Douglas has 
been translated into lUllan by Professor 
Martr ; and is published at Genoa. 

Lxtiacts from the Diary of the late 
Michael Underwood, M.D. consisting 
ehieAy of GHtical Remarks on various 
PaseagoR of Scripture, Meditations, and 
occasional Hymns; are to be published 
by Subscription in one vol. 8vo. Price 
7s. for the Benefit of his Widowed 
Daughter. 

The oontiiuiatioD of Mr. Booth's 
Analytical Dictionary of the English 
Language la now in the press, and the 
•eventl Parts will be published, suc- 
oessively, at short iutervals. The 
printing of the Second Part was ne- 
oessarily delayed for the purpose of 
calculating, with some degrpe of pro- 
bability, tbc number of copies that 
would be required. * 

A new Edition of the Youog Coun- 
tees," IS nearly ready, a Tale for Youth, 
much iiiipiuvod, and embellished with 
two (iuu eugiavings by lihudcs, from 
drawings by Craig. « 

The Second LivraibOii of the French 
Clasbios, edited by L. T. Ventonillac, 
compriHlng Nuroa Poinpilius, by Flo- 
rian, witb Notes dud l.ife of the Author, 
in two vols. will be published iii a few 
days. 

Mr. H. V. Smith is prepAiing tor 
publication a History of the English 
Stage, from the Reformation to the 
present time ; containing a particular 
Account of all the Theatres that have 
been erected at diAbrent periods in the 
Metropolis, and interspersed with va- 
rious amubing Anecdotes, &c. 


A new '^Uion of Blaine's Canine 
Pathoiogy In nearly ready, with an 
additibn of new matter, particularly 
a philosqpbical Inquiry Info the Origin 
of the Dog, his individual varieties, 
and examination of the popular eul:ject 
of breeding Animals ; also a very coplr 
ous account of Rabies or Madness. 

Mr, |u. J. Mac. Henry has in the 
press, and nearly ready for publica- 
tion, a new Edition of bis improved 
l^lkiulsh Grammar, designed especially 
for self-instruction. 

preparing for publioation. Outlines 
of Midwifery, developing its Prioolplea 
and Practice ; intended as a text book 
for students, and a book of reference 
for junior practitioners. By J. T. Con- 
quest, M D. P L S. Member of the Royal 
Collegrc of Physicians and of the Me- 
dico Chirorgical Society of Lbiidori. 
The Third Edition, enlarged und illus- 
trated by copper plate cugraviiig**, 
12mo. 7s. bd. 

The Second Edition of Mr. Goodwin’s 
New System of Shoeing Horses is in 
preparation, and will speedily be pub- 
lished in 8vo. containing many new 
and important additions, with new 
plates illustrative of the recent inven- 
tion, which is the subject of a patent, 
for shoeing horses with cast raalleablk 
iron, enabling the public tO' obtain^ 
shoes correctly made of any. fhmt. 

In the course of a few days will ap- 
pear in two vols, 8vo. a new Edition, 
much improved, of Miss Benger's Me- 
moirs of Mary, Queen of Scots, With 
.Anecdotes of the Court of Henry 11. 
daring her residence in France. 

Nearly ready for publication, Hbrte 
Momenta Cra venae, or the Craven Dia- 
lect, exemplifled in two Dialogues he- 
twepn Parmer Giles and his Neighbour 
Bridget ; to which is annexed a copi- 
ous Glossary of the Dialect of CravcU, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

A Pouoramic View of the Cit;\ of 
Edinit||rgli and surrounding Country, 
eompieheuding the vaiicd and pic- 
turesque scenery as seen fram the fop 
of C^alton-hill, from an actuijlt drawing 
on the spot, by Mr. Tytler, Will appear 
ill a few days, beautifully printed in 
chalk, by Simouean, and handsomely 
coloured on imperial drawing paper, 
size, ninety inches long, by twenty-one 
inebetfwidc. 
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THE DRAMA. 
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BAY-MAHKET THXATBJB. 


TriF g^rcat success that has attended 
the continual representation of the 
new operatic comedy Svre^*hearU and 
tVivesj of which we gave an account 
in our last number, has precluded the 
necessity of introducing many new 
pieces^ and, theicforc, our critical du- 
ties during the mouth at this theatre 
bate bee4 light We must not, how- 
ever, forget to mention tlie production 
of a new farce called SpanUh Bonds^ 
or, TFars in Wedlock; but we will not 
fatigue our readers with a detail of the 
plot, as the piece was unsuccessful, 
and Liston, Vining, and Mrs. Chatterly 
eaerted their acknowledged talents in 
Tain ; it is gone to ^ the tomb of all the 
Capulets,^* and all we can say on this 
occa<%ion is de moHuis ml. 

This theatre experiences a most suc- 
cessful season, richly deseiwed by the 
manager, the performers, and the an- 
tbor of Sweetheart 9 and Witfee. Tliis 
drama is a great favourite with the 
public and will become a stock piece : 
the plot has interest and incident, with- 
oat the confusion too often their atten- 
dant: the humour is softened by re- 
peated touches of pathos, that makes 
a pleasing contrast and variety. The 
songs are judiciously interspersed, ro-, 
liering without too forcibly disuniting 
tbw dialogue, aud tend materially to 
heigh ten the constant interest of 
the scene. Liston in Billy Lackaday 
should be seen by every votary of 
jBomus. We regret the retirement of 
Madame Vestris from this theatre, 
whose eharacter, Laura^ is represented 
by Miss Love. 

O'Keefe's comedy of the Young 
Quaker has been pei termed during the 
month, after a lapse of 6ve years. The 
character were strongly cast: Terry 
. * 


as Chronicle^ IJeton as Clod, Harley 
BsSplatterdash, Mias fjoveas^ramfufo, 
and Miss Chester as Dinah Pnmrosef 
I'eeeived and deserved great appro- 
bation. Liston’s representation of a 
clownish servant was eminently ludi- 
crous, and admirably contrasted with 
Harley’s Ibppish one. ‘Although this 
comedy is not one of the best specimens 
of the old school, yet it is so full of 
ludicrous combinations that we hope 
to see it again. 

The opera of the The Barber of 
Seville has also been performed with 
great success. Liston’s FigarOt and 
Miss Patou's Rosina were certainly 
the greatest attractions; but, as we 
have repeatedly noticed their perfor- 
mance of these characters at the Winter 
I'heatres, we need not expatiate upon 
their merits on the present occasion. 
We cannot conclude our short account 
of this theatre without noticing, with 
deserved praise, the great merits of 
Mrs. Chatterley ; we were among the 
first to pronounce that this lady would 
rise toaconside? able eminence in public 
favour, and our 1 1 ophecy has been com- 
pletely verified, iler comic veiSfitility 
in a one act piece, called Twch e l*re~ 
always ensures great applause, 
and the piece is, therefore, ohen re- 
peated. She personates five different 
characters with an ever-eliangi ug va- 
riety. 

Wc .congratulate the proprietors on 
the crowded audiences that frequent 
this theatre. This great success, ak 
most without a parallel, is as compli- 
mentary to the good taste of the public 
as it is highly flattering and advanta- 
geous to the proprietors and tho per* 
formers. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 


Since our last notice of this ^catre, 
It has acquired much celebrity by the 
return of Mr. Matthews, and by the 
introduction of two new pieces, which 
are do^crving of particular attention 
as they have provA mcfe than usually 
auo^^fbl. Tiie first, which possesses 
priority of consequence as well as pri- 
is called PresumpUen^ a 


piece, in three acts, founded on the 
romance of jPrankenstein^ by Mrs. 
Shelly, who is the widow of Mr. Byshe 
Shelly, and the daughter of Mrs. Wol- 
Btoncraft Godwin, a name in it^Tday of 
great oelebrltyj and with which alt our 
readers must be acquainted. The dra- 
fhatispereonss are as follow 
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FranksiutUin Mr. Wallack. 

Do Lacy^ (a bavished 

frentlcman Mr. Rowbothan. 

Wlix do Loxy (his son) Mr. Pearman. 
Clerval (betrothed to 

Elizabeth) Mr. J. Blandi 

Fritz (servant to Fran- 
kenstein) Mr. Keeley. 

(- -) Mr. T.P. Cooke. 

FHzabefh (sister of 

Frankenstein) ...Mrs. Austin. 
Jyatha do Lacy (affianc- 
ed to Frankenstcin)Miss L. Dance. 
Ttinon^ (wife of Fritz) Mrs. J. Weippert. 
Saju! (an Arabian g^irl) Miss Povey. 

The chief event of the play is the 
formation of a human beings by a chemi- 
cal combination; one of those yild 
theories that haunted the imattinatious 
of learned men during^ the infant state 
of knowledg^c jnst emerg^ing^ from the 
barbarous i{;norance of the middle 
ugea. Frankenstein is a Swiss devoted 
to chemistry and the occult sciences. 
From readiuf; the works of the alche- 
mists he has been led to the discovery 
of the principle of life. He commences 
the formation of a man out of the letics 
of the church-yard and the dissecting-- 
rooms. He, after an effort of years, 
accomplishes his object ; but his new 
formation, a being- eig-ht feet high and 
hideously ugly, terrifies him at first 
night ; he abjures the work of his hands, 
and the giant sets out upon his career. 
All human beings of course start back 
from nil intercourse with this unnatural 
htrangcr, and lie becomes a baler of 
all human nature. Bat bis revenge is 
most fiercely expended on his fabrica- 
tor's connections. He strangles Fran- 
kensiciirs brother, then kills bis bride; 
and, finally, to exact the full tribute 
of his vengeance, stands before the 
unfortunate Swiss, and declares him- 
self the author of this chain of butchery. 
Frankenstein, after having made a so- 
lemn TOW to destroy the monster he 
bad expended his time, health, and 
talents in creating, pursues him for 
that purpose, and at the moment of his 
success they are both overwhelmed 
in an avalanche of snow. 

The adaptation of this unnatural 
story is by Mr. Peake, a gentleman, 
who is the author of several successful 
pieces expressly written for this thea- 
tre ; and, we must confess, that on the 
present occasion he has shewn consi- 
derable talent in making that interest- 
ing to an intense degree, which in its 
very natufe is repugnant to all the 
better feelings of human Jgeart. 
The oharacter of Fraftkenktein Hi' ebly 


sustained by Mr. Wallack; and the 
lemorse, conseqaent on the Impiety 
•f attempting to rival the Deity in the 
formation of his noblest work, strongly 
ponrtrayed. The monster in the hands 
of Mr. T. P. Cooke is of appalling in- 
terest, and' tlie deep silence of the au- 
dience during his presence on the stage 
is the best panegyric to bis talents: 
he has to execute a task of uo ordinary 
difficulty; and, allhongb he has not 
the faculty of speech imparted to him, 
he conveys to the audience, by the 
energy of his action and gestures, a 
perfect knowledge of, the very extraor- 
dinary and novel character he repre- 
sents. In the commencement he ex- 
hibits kindly feelings, and saves Aga- 
tha De Lacy trom drowning. But, 
being fired at by her brother, and re- 
pelled by all with horror, be becomes 
malignant, revengeful, and an habitual 
perpetrator of all kinds of mischief. 
He carries off* and debtroys a child, 
puts gipseys to the route, shoots a 
woman ; and, finally pursued by Fran- 
kenstein, he kills him at the foot of a 
glacier.* But here his career closes; 
Frankenstein falling fires his pistol, 
an avalanche rolls down; and at the 
instant uverwhelins the monster. 

The female performers have no very 
prominent parts to perform, being 
chiefly occupied in singing* A burn- 
ing house, set on fire % the monster, 
was well managed ; and the escape of 
the dramatis persona was very critical 
and complete. Cooke represented the 
liionster in this melo^drama with con- 
siderable ability ; we could not but ad- 
mire his expression of incipient intel- 
lect and matured fegling when he 
listened to the alternations of varied 
musick,.whcn be first beheld the lovely 
form of woman, and felt the iubiuuating 
influence of love ; and also when for the 
first time he experienced the destruc- 
tive power of fire, presumption hen 
been acted, we believe, every 'night 
during the month, and most havd been 
very beneficial to the treafttry* 

The o^er novelty w««bav^a to an- 
nounce IM a petite pieea An two acts 
called, / tct7^ hare a TPtfe, It has no 
claims to originality, being translated 
iVoniaf.e Capiiaine helronde^ot Picard, 
by Mr, Planche, as wa undarstaud.— 
The plot consists in the perplexities of 
a Gallant Admiral, named Firedrake 
Mr. Bartley, who being advanced in 
life, resolves t^^eer his retirement 
by the pteeeiiaiPk wife, and for that 
purpose ibytMAbreg young ladies and 
an old one (t)«b gant of one of them) to 
his'mioffion in the country. The Ad- 
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directed, ittthe first 
towards the yomg ladies, 
IWiisCarr; Uabellof 
' and Mi 9 s Roteftank, Misa 

* bat being successively rejected 
li» is obliged at last to content 
I Offilvff^ aiMilber wi- 

dow, but one whose time of life corref^ 
onds more nearly with his own. The 
umonr of the piece turns on the timi- 
dity of bis addresses, the obstinacy of 
bis determination, and. the frequency 
of bis disappointments 4 for it is bia 
bard fate to find, that the young jvidow 
is betrothed to.^^ipfain O'" Leary y Mr. 
Power ; Isabella to Merton^ Mr. Baker; 
and Misi' Rosebank to Charles^ his own 
nephew, Mr. Pear man. The principal 
character, is that which Mr. Bartley 
performs, and be did great justice to 
the poor ^tfmfrofi repeated attacks on 
the fair sex. Mr. Power was equally 
humourous in bis personification of 
the Irishman : bio brogue is rich, his 
conception. correct, and there is none 
of that over-acting in his portrait of 
Icltdi peculiarities which our stage too 
frequcBtly afibrds. The numea of Mr. 
jPearman and Miss Povey will sliew 
that the vocal departniont was in good 
• bands. Upon the whole, this little 
drama was so well got up, and presents . 
among its own recommendations so 
much of the light and the lively, that 
we shall not be surprised to find it run 
to fbe full extent uf the season. 

Tbe lcttt, aitbough not least pleasing 
partotour duty, is to say something^ 
tbe'^etnra.<tf Mr. Matthews from bin, 
Iranaatlantie theatrical tonr. We are 
bapp^ to announce that his exenrsion 
' by iio means injurious to either 

bit hofilt|i or his extraordinary comic 
powers* His re-appearance qp these 
boards was of course hailed with en- 
thusiastic plaudits, and be continues 
to be received every evening with the 
most distinguished and gratifying ap- 
probation. f^bere is perhaps not a 
more perfect .piece of acting, on the 
stage thanbispierformancQ in the Polly 
Packet bia irishSteneard ms unoom- 
moiily rich ; / bis Monsieuitmeu-slnge 
exceedingly interesting; and liis re- 


presentation of seasickness made us 
deeply sympathise with ail horrors 
of a mdl^sn vo3r8ge. ' But perhaps the 
beat of all is his Major, Longbow^* of 
.whom a contemporary cHtic says, The 
inimitable, imaginative and super- vere- 
Cions Mdjor LonyhQV?^ who had been 
everywhere and seen all things ; who 
knew every one, and, had done all 
tbings-l-the tvisest, the strongest, the 
bravest, and .the best of all conceivable 
Majors, in comparison with whom Mun? 
chaiisen was but a rush-light, and Fer- 
nandez Mendez Pinto a mere preten- 
der— F>theprcug-cAcuaficr, of fiction, the 
hero of gasconade, the Bohadil of 
boasting, and the • prince Cf liars ! It 
is the height of nonsense .to call Ma- 
thews a mimic or an imitator after such 
a performance. Wilkie is just such 
a mimic, and Raphael such an imitator. 
It is a teal genuine impersonation of 
the abstract pnnciple of bullying and 
lying, and as such we look up 46 it 
with marvelling and delight. We 
have also seen Matthews In the charac- 
ter of Morbleu^ in the laughable farce, 
of Monsieur Tonson. We ttiink higher 
of this performance than some persons 
do, although every one agrees that it 
is ^ correct, laughable, and clever.'*-* 
We never enjoyed a farce with more 
* unmixed , pleasure, as regards the re- 
presentaiion of the pnatiple character, 
and we aye sorry oim' ItmiCs will not at 
present permit us to chtei' Into the pe- 
culiarities of this remn^t of the old 
regime. Miss Louisa Dauce, although 
she never draws deeply on the riches 
of 'nature, was interesiiog in Adol- 
pkine. Mrsl Tayleure, though a little 
too extravagaut, in Mad. licJgarde^ 
supported her character with consider- 
able talent and nature. Mr. Brown, in 
the Lawyer^s Clerh^ is, as lawyer's 
olerks generally are, very cox-corol- 
cal , and ofieusive. Wranch, as Tom 
King^ is as usual vivaciqun^ easy, and 
bastUug* 'We wish ]!)Aiss. Holloway, 
mho is a pretty intorosling girl, would 
'become more easy and natural; she 
should remember that id good acting 
there is not a particle of aifcctation. 


POLITICAL DIGEST.*^ 


When wo last pi^formed our duty 


^ » r readqifeiv a statement of 

therpolMcal ^tuatioan#v|Sbrope,-aflhim 
that' crMa' 
^cwimcnt bad 


confidently anticipated would lead to 
the coimnmmation of all thdir wishes; 
that/bHAl^Vbowever, has now beeb 


ir, from lib an- 





ficipated cottoltisidn than hefoiii 'th^ 
occupation* of Madrid, or the blockade 
of Cadiz by the French. The enemy 
have now traversed the mrhole Penin- 
hula, without the exception of a singrle 
province j they have .occupied the capi- 
tal, thrown the civil government of the 
country into the hands of ,a Spanish 
aristocracy, they have resorted to the 
most extensive and criminal system of 
bribery; neither morality, religion, fior 
honour, has restrained tiiem in their 
elforls to attain their objects ; and yet^ 
in point of, ultimate result, they have 
effected nothing. The extremes' of 
aaperslition, of bigotry, and of civil 
tyranny and injustice, which marked 
ail the deliberation and 'measures of 
that aHstocratlc regerfey, which the 
French had selected for governing 
Spain, bad rendered it .totally unlit for 
any fiiiictidns of governmerit, even in 
the Ihwest and most degraded state of 
social existence, and the Duke d'An- 
goul'eme had found himself compelled 
to reduce the regency to a mere nomU 
nal authority, by dii^ding Spain into 
military districts, and giving the com- 
mand of such districts to his own offi- 
cers, But the perseverance of this 
‘ Council of Regency in their narrow 
views, and arbitrary principles, has 
since compelled the Duke d'Adgouleme 
publically td thwart all their measures, 
to liberate those whom they had im- 
prisoned, to declare their proceedings 
to be incompatible with the safety of 
the French armies, and, finally, to re- 
duce their authority to a mere nullity. 
These events prove cither a thorough 
want of judgment in the French, in 
selecting their political friends, or 
that the Duke d'Angoulende has found 
his first principles so thoroughly iu-« 
consistent with the spirit of the age, 
that be thinks it convenient to abandon 
or discard his original agents and emis- 
saries, and to come into more moderate 
measures. The Duke is, in fkrjt,'gtad 
' to meet the Constitationaiists halfway,, 
and is evidently more desirous of form- 
ing a connexion with them than of epn- 
tinulng his alliance with the royalist 
, party. This situation of affairs is con- 
cinstve evidence, that the original 
views of the French, and their estimate ^ 
of the sense of the Spanish people upon * 
which they inAsion of 

Spain, have been totally' fallacious, and 
in reason and in principle the' Duke 
d'Ahgoulcme otight to give over his 
^ .design, by; withdrawing l^ia ifrroy into 
France. 

,of the mtmth are by ^ meti|tiiiimp^.r 


tant. /iif'OKr last publication we an'- 
itounced the nefarious treachery by 
which' Morilto bad yielded the fmpor. 
tant province of jSailicia fo the einemy. 
General Bourcke,.,howev'er, has rekpm 
no great adfaniages from the cHme', 
tOi the i^rpetration of which be had 
bribed this rCnegade Spaniard ^ for, up 
to the last accounts which have been 
received from the North of Spain, (1 
instahl) General Bouteke bdd only been • 
able to capture Feirol dhd^ Vigo; ail 
his efforts agaiust Coi'uniia had been 
repplsed up to the lilth, fnsthht, and 
he had lost more time and more 
before that place than the pof^essiod ' 
of it was worth. 

In Catalonia a number of partial en- 
gagements have taken place between 
the different corps of Moocey's armyj 
and the corps of Mina and his assisi 
tanis, Milans, Llobera^aiid Munzo. Of 
these actions we have received only 
the French accounts, and from such 
accounts it is evident that many of the 
fights have terminated in favour of thp 
Spaniards, whilst others^ which have 
been favourable to the enemy,' have- 
been contested with a resolution that 
has inflicted a loss upon the enemy, 
most inconvenient to the situation of . 
their affairs^ Marshal Mpncey has not 
been abje to obtain possessions of au^ 
of the fortified places In Catalonia, anff, 
although he has invested Barcelona, 
no apprehensions whatever are enters 
taln^ for the safety of that pTdee, 
whilst tlie blockading force is rdpeat- 
: ediy attacked, either by sorties froth 
/’the garrison, or by Guerilla parties • 
from the mountains. ' 

The naval blockade ofCadizappearii,; 
to be very imperfect, and the mcces- 
sion of the Levant and of the S.W. 
winds, which invariably blow off that 
coast in the autumn, will soon drive 
the French fleet from their statidn. 
The military blockade of 6htiiz ap- . 
peprs very little to annoy tlie ftt^i- 
'tants, whilst the Spaniards Jhave effect- 
ed one sortie, in which thpiretippeieded 
in their |^csigii of desftj^mg a part of 
the enemy’s works. TUibest possible 
•spirit appears to pervade aR tanks of 
people in Cadiz, which may be styled, 
the Athens of Spain, .|^r the inhabi- 
tants, from their long find fretpicnt In- 
tercourse with the mote euUghtened 
parts of Rurope aad ' America, have 

become, by advanced in- 

knowledge rest of their 

countig^mc^WKvJ-^:' . ■ ■ 

. ba^ng left 

' Spain .for order, to open 

a neg^laj^a m Cortes, and fo 



1 #^' mnthly 


Hie military oper«tloDa in 
J^vlnce, the Colics ordered Gc- 
timf BMIasteroH to break up from Va- 
lenofu to edter Andulafetia at ita S £. ex- 
ttwitoityf to operate in the rear of the 
dnemy, and in the event of eerious re- 
voreea to retreat through Estramadura 
and Leon. Accordingly this otheW 
broke up trom Valencia, but upon his 
outer] ng Andalusia after a slight ren- 
coiitie with the enemy, he threw oiT 
the mask, avowed his treason to tlie 
Cortes and ordered all his officers, 
particularly tho<*e who commni^ded 
Painpluna, St. Sebastian, and Santona, 
to submit to the enemy. These orders 
have, however, been rejected with iii- 
digualioo by the parties to whom they 
were addressed. The soldiers also re- 
fused With unanimity to follttw the ex- 
ample of their leader, and the FieiicU 
have, therefore, acquired nothing l>> the 
crimes of Ballasteros, but his individual 
accession to their cause. '1 he army of 
liallasteros is now under the command 


of General. Zayaa, who was second to 
Ballasteros before his going over to 
the enemy, and if it be directed with 
talents and energy, it is in a situation to 
inflict the greatest possible injury upon 
the invaders, 'rbe Guerilla system 
Is becoming daily of great annoyance 
to the enemy, and the people of Spain 
seem totally averse to the old regime, 
being either tame spectators of the 
struggle, or joining Guerilla bodies in 
favour of the constitution. The ter- 
niiuationof the war in Spain will aflett 
the intellectual and moral coudition of 
mahkind for many ages, and, therefore, 
must be viewed with peculiar interest 
by every enlightened mind. If the 
Curt OB be Ann in rejecting the terms, and 
in resisting the bribery of the French, 
there is almost a certainty of our seeiiig 
the defeat of one of the most nefarious 
attempts that was ever made to impose 
despotism, with all its moral and in* 
tellcctual evils, upon mankind. 


UrONTIILY MEMORANDA. 


The King.— I t is determined, that, 
on the 1*41 of September, the KiiigshuU 
take possession of his ajurtnients in 
Windsor Palace, which, are now quite 
ready to receive the Royal Party, al- 
though the accommodations there are 
exceedingly Httiitecl : for it is found 
impossible, and, perliaps, it would be 
unjust, to dispossess many of the fami- 
lies, who ha^e occupied apartments in 
tbe Castle for a great many years. 

TheKing has been pleased to appoint 
Henry Gpmpertz, Esq. to he one of his 
Mglesty's Honourable Band of Gentle- 
men Pensioners in Ordinary to his 
Majesty, Also Robert Laurie, Gentle- 
man, to the Office of Rouge Croix, 
Poursfivant of Arms, vai'aut by the 
resignation of William Radclyffe. 

The new quadrangle at Tiinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is to be called the 
King's Court, by His .Majesty’s graci- 
ous permission.— At a grand common 
day^ of the Corporation of Canitividge, 
on Saturday last, Alexander Ncott Ab- 
bott, Esq. was elected Mayor of that 
town, for I he ensuing year. 

Prefermektb.— T bq Rev. G. H, 
Curtois, A M. to the rectoVy of South 
Willingham, Lincolnshire : patron, G.' 
R. Hetipage, EsfL.M«thS Rev. W. B. 
Rolirfbsoby A.M. Gbaplain to Visoount 
Pungannon, to the’ Rectory of lAttllng- 
Itmi Sussex, vgoani by the death of the ' 


Rev. A. Nott ; patron F, F. Bean, Esq. 
—The Hon. and Rev. W.Kdcii, M A to 
become one of the '4i\ Preachers m Can- 
lerbury Cathedmi^ patron, the Arch- 
bishop.— The Rev.W. Knatchbull, L.D. 
to the R^ctoiy of Aldington • cum 
Sraeeth, Kent.— The Rev F. Biiirow, 
M.A. to the Vicarage o( St. Mary, Sand- 
wich; patron, the Hou the Aichdca- 
con ot Canterbury. —The Rev S. P. 
Sadler, S C.L. of Balliol ( ollegc, Ox- 
ford, to the Rectory of Suttoii-under- 
Biailes, Gloucestershire; patioii, the 
Bishop of London -The Rev. G: M . Cole- 
ridge, of Christ Church, Oxford, to the 
Prebendal Stall of Whitchurch, in the 
Cathedral of Wells, vacant by the death 
of the Archdeacon of Plorwich.— The 
Rev. F. Bedford, M.A. Rector of Belch- 
ford, has been presented, by C* B. Mas- 
siiigherd. Esq. to the valuable living of 
South Ormsby, with Ketsby, Calceby, 
and Drihy annexed, Lincoiishire — The 
Lord Bishop of Liucoln basconfetred 
upon the Rev. £. Edwards, MA. of 
Hontingdob, thb Prebend or Canonry 
of Leighton pf|^wold, in the Cathe- ^ 
‘ dral Church or^fneoin, vacant by the 
death of the Rev.^T. Cowper. 

Promotions. 2d Regiment of 
Foot ; pAeuL-Coloiiel John Rolt^ from^ 
the half p«y, to be Lieut-Colpnel, vlco 
^hn dofdcn, vfho exchanges.-^Captaln 
JOlbDt Wiliiamsi to be Mqjor,. by pus- 
tiee Gordoii« who retires. 



Stair$ Stair, SujTg’eoQ, Johipi 
Alex. Scbetky to Depaljr ^napectoir 
of HoBpUaU on tbe Co9£lt!bf ,, Africa 
only, vice Dr. .l<iicboU, deceased. . 

Unattached ; M^or- Jamea Payler,' 
from the 10th Foot, to be Lient.-Col. of 
Infrantryyby pnrchase^ylce Major^Gen. 
M. C; J^arby Griffith, who retiree. 

Brevet^To be Lieut.-Cola. in 
Army: M^jor Rog^r Machneil, of the 
2d Life Guards. M^jor Richard Mon- 
tagfue Oakes, of the 1st LifeGbard^ 
Mi^or Henry Earl of Uxbridge^ of the, 
lat Life Guards..' 

Jlfcu^crr reiunned 1o ' eerve in this 
S preset ParUament. ■ ; 

County of Stafford.— Sir John WroL 
tesley, Bart, in the room of Sir John 
Fenton Bott)7hey.,.Bart., deceased. 

Borougph of Newcastle-under-Lyme*-- 
John Evelyn Denison, Fsq. in the room 
of William, shepherd Kinnersley^ Esq. 
deceased., 

It has been noticed by the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to the 
Ambassadors and Ministers of Neutral 
Powers at Paris, ^ That the French 
JSovcrnment has declared an effective 
blockade of the ports of Cadiz, Barce- 
lona, Santona, St. Sebastian, and Co- 
runna.” 


. Inpm^^ 90 imn /<»% tk* 
Major-G^lg^lir Torrens, XC.Bp 
AdJhtan4Ge^|rat»^Vdte. has reioeutiy ‘ 

returned fTcte Irel^^ where be bM 
been for seyerat mbnthiafinp^iuten^i^, 
the instruetion the llroqps ip tbit 
j,paTt^of l6e.0hUed Kingddb,i in his tiUj 
proved system fof the Formations, Field 
. Exercises, and movements of His Ma- 
jesty's land forces.. The yules ancf re- 
gulations for carrying into immeqidtQ 
and general practice this unilbrm ey^ 
tern of discipline are eipecied; to be 
shortly promulgated, by His Mtde^y'e :' 
command, to the whole army. .. , ' , 

I It vhas been determin<^d' on, by\t1lh.^ 
head of the Orange Lodges in Iretatidy : 
to build a splendid hall for the meet. . 
ings'of the Association. Its cost wilT 
be limited to forty thousand pounds^ 
and the work will be forthwith under- 
taken. 

The foundation stone of the New 
Church in Edinburgh, intended to be 
built in IJellevue Crescent, was laid Sit 
, presence of the Lord Provost, ,Magis- 
trates, and Council, and a number of 
Clergymeu of the city. The Magis- 
trates walked ip procession in their 
robhs, from (be bottom of Duke-street^ 
to the site of the intended building. 


BIRTHS. 


. ■ TliP Lady of Viscount Ohetwynd 

' The Lady oi Viscount Ton'iugton, at Yoles 
Court, of twins 

The Lady of Major-Ueneral Sir William Inglis', 
at Geneva 

The Lady of the Baron Gbarles De Thierry, In 
SomerseX-street 

The Lady of the Hon. P. B, Pellcw, M.P. at 

. Stokelake-houee 

The Lady of Major Sir Henry Floyd, In Bryan- ^ 
stone-square 

.rrhe Lady of llie R^v.l^rebendary Dennis,, at 

' BxiBOttth . r 


The Lady of Major Reid, in Limerick ' . 
llie Lady of Captain M’Cuilock, of his Majes- 
ty's ship Ramilics, at Deal ' ^ 

f The Lady of Captdin J ames A. Murray* R. N,. 

The Lady of Henry Hohhouse, esq.} seeoud sou 
of Sir Benjamin Uobhouse, bait. 

The Lady of George Aaikes, esq. at Fulham’ ’,*■ 

The Lady of Wynne Sparrow, esq. of Red MH, 
Beaumaris • > 

.The LadyofW.J.St. Aubyn,esq,in Montague- ' 
,street. 



DAVGH.TBR8. 


The Marchioness , of Londonderry, at Holder- 
ne8B-hQuse«Park4ane 

'fhe QpanteM qf Ormond and Oseory, at Brus- 

Th?ii4y lUai^^Admiral MoqWy.,st OtteVs- 
' ton/Fln^hire. ' ^ . 

The of Lieut^olqnS.l 

The Lady of L*Sttt.-Genhral Sir JhKn" Hdpe 
The Bkriistt Afchdjsaeon . 

The lX oidaptM. Hutchinsw^iql 
Indik at Briil^ 




Am»M VC 



' The Lady of Robert Bill, esq. bari*$8isr1iif‘W, 
•at Bla^heath , f. ,» 

The Lady of Charles Ellis Heaton, aiik|:'c|l^«[r- 
: /tSmesr-street. at Bognor • ■- + ’ 





MfiUMn 


MAttllIAO£S.« 


Ajrattin ( i] t u 1 ]«d«nr1c 11<A fourth »on of 
Jl Aril Jii ihq otM iglaie to 
Mihn I* luA Mountain cldoit daughter of the 
Iioid BWiop or Quebec 

An< 4 Uf J>hn rhoinascHq of the Madras Chil 

6ti>i <* to 

(hul ttp ^landdaughtn to tlie late Rev 
bit 1 liiuiilFihno 

Ai hmin Riv T S M oi Baliol College, Ox 
Mi to 

Baibara C aroond daughter of O Wiougli 
ton esa of Newington house 
Barton N e&q at the British Ambassadors 

« in Hdiis to 

annabt second daughter of H Scott, 

BiaJley, Mr F sonofthi late Rev J Bradley, 
Vltar of hainogdnn to 
Aufl^stSiFtanusGeitiudt daughtet <f the 
Rimrt lion liady H iwhe 
Bliss Rev Phillip LI D Fillowol St Johiu 
and Sub UbraVlaa ot the B< Ikian to 
bopMa setonddaughter of thelale Re\ R 
B Bell M 4 

Biucn Francis esi|i at Bubliii to 
Lad) C Nugent, second daughter oi the Earl 
oi estmoath 

Dumes Lieuttnant Glu Sir Edward KGB 
Gu\ i 1 nor of CcyU n, t » 

Maria tide st daughtii of W I iwke' e^q of 
Paisley hall 1i oik 

Biu)(n &» 6 esq of A h lull Salop to 
Cirolme el ltv.tdnughter ot T Thorp esq of 
C hi[ pc Ilham f arh Cambri Ige 
Bcrkbtck II ofaq olLjiin Norfolk to 
Tuey )uungei)< daughtu <f the late R Bor 
flay c e j (t( lapham C ominon 
Bhnl Hu Miles BD Fell m and Tutor of 
St Johu 8 ( ollege < aiubridf e to 
Aline youngest daughter of I homas Temple 
nuQ tsq 

Cunynghame F A esq to 
Anne, yoUngest daughter cf E Eatl esq 
Chairmhn of the Board of Customs fur Scot 

Caitborpe Hoq Fredei Ick, brother to Lord Cal 
Aborpe to 

Lady f hailottc Somciset eldest daughltl Of 
the Duke oi Beaufort 

LoesirU W 0 jun esq of Upper Brook at to 
Anne M irla daughtei ot H Baring, esq of 
Berkpicv smaic 

Davidson, 1 R tsq ol the Civil Seiuce to 
He len Eliza, eldest daughter of Lieut Col 
B Baton Com Gendin Bengal 
Edeiton C F esq oi the East India Company s 
ServHUi to 
B $ Graves 

Paiquhssrson, Lteut William, K.d at SaUug, 

)Kaigaret,M daughter of Ft ederlok Cooper 
esq of Jamaica 


Fit^Willlam Viscount of Ireland to the 
Dowager Ltdy Ponsonby, mother of the 
Countess Grey 

Faxrer W h esq of the East India Company s 
Service to the 

only daughtei of H Cracklow esq of St 
Olave, Southwark 

0010 Ifon andllOT Geoige Bean of Killata to 
Maix'iB Is lit widowof theliteT B Isaic, 
ofHolywood house, Down 
Hoskin Ml rduard to 
Miss Jape Icines, of Wokingham daughter 
of Asher Jones esq Ute of his Majesty s 
Mint 

King J T esq eldest sou of J King, esq of 
Giosveiiior place, to 

Cbirlotte Wyhdham youngest daughter of 
tlie Bail of Egreuiont 

Morrison, Isaac llawkius esq Post Captain in 
the Royal Navy ti ■ 

1 ouisa Adams d lurhlei of J P Binitli esq 
clUppei Biikelev street 
M iitague, Cay t Tc hn, of Hist Foot, nephew lev 
AlmjlralBti G MoutagumVi 
Jessy eldc st datigl tri or Lieutenant Colonel 
Wailley ol the Royal AirHlery 


MtekinnoU Colonel atRt Georges Hanover 
square to 

Anne Jape eldest daughter of J Beut esq 
MP 

M * s Hon G J of ElUihani hall Norfolk to 
bleaiioi, second daughter oi Dowager Ladya 
Matehbull 

Piatd James Batkwell esq of Tyrlngham 
Burkh to 


Sophia Histei to C baric s Ch iplin ewj M F, 
Smith K esci of Cdiubuigh to 
hvih P tidevt daughter of Captain BiMff, 
of the East India Company s Ben fee 
Shiittleworth Rev P N Waideiiof New Col- 
lege Oxford 1 1 

Emma Mai th ond daughter rf Geoi^e 
Welch esq of High I eek, Lane ishiie 
Sldmouth, Lord Viscount at St Gooi(,es Han 
over squue t) 

Hon Mrs lounsend daughter of Lcrl Sto 
well 

Waldegiave Hon Captain G G R N eldest 
son ot Admiral Lord Kadetock to 
Esthei ( aroline> youngont tauf liter c f J Pu 
git esq rf Totteridgi Hr its 
Waldron EdWd^d,eeq LiuiRqaotol the b list 
Foot to 

Ado Bate daughter of John Garnett, ewjp 
Walter Lieut H of the M idras Anuy,to 
Af ai V Auue Plndgi eldiAt daughter qf W 
Dermer, esq 

Vaughate J Hq sergeant at Law, to 
Bight Hon Louisa BaroDessBt JohUt wi- 
digwofSt Andrew, Lord SLJehD 


DEATHS. 


At ah advanced age at his segt, PeppOGhaH, 
n^ar NoTthnllcrtcm Yorkshire, John Ardfn, 
( sq oi Arden hall he ar btookport eldar brothf f 
to t le late Lend Alvanlc y and unde to the pm 
w lit by whom he is chiefly auqceedtd in hIsLn 
^nse we dth— At Church |muce,Leatherb«ad, 
Surrey, the lUv lohq AEpMon «^r alcmg 
and Painful Illness bX -^^eral Sir Ghaites 
AsgilGbait Cclunriof thqllth Fopt-AtlSar, 
^ ^mtai of the Rev W 

near 


WiW^, ChaHes tikedei^^ 


folk»-At Southwell, CInabetb Anno, of 
the Rqv & Ba^w.Prebopd^^ thewte 
giate Ohu r^jrteatplaeo •i^AtR^an^al^ 
BngarlhpMkfp lifloaJaiuea 

Beevqp, oldest fc^ of Colonel Beevqrt of the 
Royal Aiitillery, )7i<^avia, widow of the Ute 
RoheitBdiTour*ffM of SterV^O CnsQe Sur 






hAio and ChlchubteVj, 33 -oBHza Mary, danahtcr 
of JohnBroyutun, esq oi tiduncUhaU, btal 
foid,3J. 

C 

At lUrrogiU CaHtle, neai Thin ho, the Right 
Hon Janies Sinclair, ballot raithnosn, bnrd 
iiicut ot ttiat county, and Poet ^la^ter General 
tor ffcqtland, ^7 — In Old Binliiigtoii street the 
Mai qniH Coi n wallH,48 — lu Cui zoii-tdi e< t At tfi 
Mhit Cotterill sister to Sir John ^'ot- 
ti roll hart 1VI,P ot (Tarnoiis in thi* county of 
Hercfoid, 64 — Ihe Rev John ( oatel, A1.A 
thirt)-one y< aie Virar ot lluddersfiild, HX —At 
Landaff Court. Mrs Cofhn, niere nt the oele- 
bi ited Dr Pine, 71 —John Crou^fb eaq Sur- 
veyor-OeuLral of h» Maje tvi Cuetonis— At 
Cppinft> tlie Rev James Currey, Pieachcr of 
tlie fhartor house, and Reitor of Thliniqg, 
Norfolk. 

D 

M«3.*Gvn DaibVi of Pad'Umrth houae, Beilcs, 
— At PailH.W On keiiaun, esli foi ui4rly a mer- 
votuito engiavir— At Cuckiiey, James Dow- 
land esq btem nd to Bail flatnurat— At Gea- 
mlngton, near Alim irk, Thomas Davidson, esq 
of Newcastle, 70 

F 

John James Earl of Kaiohatn one of the re* 
preseotatiie Peers f6r Ii eland, Governor ot the 
< uuiilyoiCai an, 56 —Colonel Bai ry, the n pre 
tentative of the eouqty of Cavan, succeeds to 
his estates, and to the Barony of Farnham — 
At Stanmore, Lady Mary Finch, sister to the 
bdri of A^lesfoid. 

0 . 

At Peamington, the Rev John Gooch, M A 
Aiehdeacou oi Sudbuiy. Suffolk, biothei to bir 
T Goeth, 71 —At Knutslord, the Hon Mis 
Booth Giey aunt to the» pieseut Kail of Stam- 
ford and wan in gton— At Madias, Luuteiuiit 
Had Ailjntdiit Willidifi Gialrarii, oi the 1st hit 
ialion, 14tlt ngmieht N 1 — lii B/.dfoid squ iie. 
Major Geiieiai Darby Griffith, ot Padworth 
bouse, Birks — rhomas Gltturd, esq of Clnl 
Ungtoii Go. 

H 

At LangUy Park, Ducks, of a deoltoei Louisa 
Hanti lOungtstdauKhGr ol birR 11 Kai- 
\ev —On liH 1 l^s ige to the Last Indies, with 
all th« II issrii,;( 1 lud eieiy hjul on boaid, 
Joliii JJtlv IJuldiinsoii, nephi w Ut the Eat) ot 
Doniiii,rliiiinit 111 1 JjoidllutcUinson —At Park 
hall III 11 Maii«-iull, Ua)oi General Hall, late 
1 n ul ( ol ol till Jill Ol WtUU rusiUen, 'it — 
At III ilini^ thi Ills James Hitil on of Oxford, 
AM as — rill Ills BeiijaTnin Holmes BB 
Ret ini oi lifshHater, inthelslrot — 

At 11 iHtni(,s, Aniie, the wife oi M illmra Home, 
esq, ot Lincoln « iuu,oiie ot his Majesty s Couii 

Janies Justice, esq ot Justlte-hall, B<mick*> 
ahlre ,70 

K 

The Re\. Thomas Klyne, In Jeimyn-street, 
4St James a, * 

* L 

Lieut Colonel William Lanibton siiperiu- 
tendant ot the Grand Tiigonoinetniil buivey 
in India —At btiflcey, Noilolk Col, Hem v I-toi- 
tUB, of the CWstreaiA Guards —In Yont stieet, 
]1ublln» the lur. Dr Kdnaid LedwIUi, aathoi 
of ‘'The AntmfHes oi Ireland," Uu 84-JAt 
WoAlwleb, Bodglaf Lawsdm egq* R A 
HaoWflll Gtoye, Middlesex. WtT Am* Hamet, 
daughter of Edmuud Hem f 1^ii||fhgton, esq ^ 

M 

At Olasoevn, aftex a joiw fUneii 
Mountmorr«s.46,-^At Croftoi Ur ' 
i Morgau. Mrmerly of the Goldstt^ 

* -ilri OldMawir^treet, Chelsea, 

- eaf Ule At the OMnauc® J^t 

xPamoi^. 1 


1S7 


relict of thtAoT George Moore.— At Bath Mi 
r Vfeilor, bookseller and piopiietui ot it • 
Bath (lerold 48 

* N. 

At Dacre Iwlge, Middlesex, the Right Hon 
FiaiKiH Loid Napiei. ox Merebistonn, N U 
U rd Lieutenant of the louotv of Selkirk, and 
one of the sixteen reptweutMive Pen s oi Scot- 
land.— Esther, ivlfe onheliev Piam is North. 
Prelienderv of Wmohestei —At Chiswick, the 
lUv Cornelius Nealo, A 51 late Fellow i>t»t 
John'e, Cambridge, J4 

The Right Rev C O’Doimel. D Roman 
Catholit Bishop oi the Dioogsd Of Deiry, 7G« 

P * 

In Wimpole-otreet. Maioi -Genera) Sir 3l>eius 
Pack K C B C T b , ColOni 1 of the 84t)i l\iot, 
and Lieiit-Goiirnor of Plymouth— At Bath, 
Lady Palliser. widow of the late and motlier ol 
the present Sii Hugh Palliscr —At the Cape ot 
Good Hope, Captain Pi arson late Commander 
of the Geiicidl llcviitt hast Indianian -iit 
Klikbaen Humphrey Phlllimore, neiiiy qne 
huiidi i d vears of age He wim one ot tboie u ho 
sup)>octi d Geneial WoUe, when he received Ins 
nioi l il w oiiiid at ’Quebec —At Melioi d House, 
the u lie of Major Plunkett, nt Kiiia nil in tho 
county oi Kosiominon, li eland only child of 
the late Gener il Gunning —Mr S unpsoii Pei 1 1 , 
of Southampton stieet, llleomsbuiy 


At Slieerness, Edward Quin, esq many yeai s 
connected with the public press of the mi tro 
polls, and foimerly a mcmbei of tin Couiinoii 
Louueil 

R 

At rieui s, near Kelso the Duke Of Roxburgh 
biH Giace suit ceded Wilh im (Uellenden) wh > 
8(11 (.eeiled John Kei, the Duke oi Roxhuigli so 
eiTiiiiently knoan to the liteiaiy woild us the 
Nublvinan ahoi»e tusti loi old books led to the 
found ition of the club wliicblieaxs his naun 
thf desci lit and pi operty have led to mui h Iiti» 
gatioii , but the Utiidom is atpresentilcar In the 
pei^uiiufthcyoungMaiq of Beaumont, the only 
child ol the dei e ised Duke g the Matquis (nndr 
Duke) Is about fi\ e vi ais of age, his lather was 
Oaeaily eighty when he died — MIS Holle mint 
ofuieRev Kobeit Rolte, fonueily Rectoi ol 
Hilborougli, In Noxtolk and aunt to the lute 
^ mount and pit sent Lail NiKon, 94 -At 
Ludlow the liei T I Ilogeis, Rcitui of 
Hunt s pill, Somersetsliiie 

6 

Of atrophy, Win Beauchamp St John* second 
sou ol Hem y St John, esq of lloiiisey, and 
consul oi Lord St Jolni, of Rletpue, 31 — In 
Richmond Park, Cf inti rnal absecHs, the eldest 
Bonol Viscount bidmouth —At Mutton oxk 
ahite suddenly, ululc attending lus cleilcM 
duty at the visitation ot the venerable Arim 
deacon Wraugham, aged 58^ the IUY,,WpUam 
Smith A M — At bhrubbery-cottAfe, WAlworth 
tho Rev bhoniuBbtrittou, 71* x , 


At South Luffenham, Rutland4hlrg*owl)Xi!rto 
a fall from her horse, Miss TnHi.o>m ahtit to 
Sir J T — Planus Tiavhrs, Um Idte of 
Newark, Notts. 37 — Aftee jr kmg iilAeaa, 
^ ... 

fortMioHtb, 
iWdktp, M,D. 

^ImiMbatt 
ihlmiMiorbus, 
tv^he Rev 

wfHeseriwai^Yiiv 










'fAtJC, 


rOMMKRClAL REPORT. 

Friduty^ Auguit 15i« 


COTTOK.— The WuftineM in our cotton 
market wan rather limited-last iprcek, 
no more than 950 balea having: been 
sold, all Kaht India, in bond, viz -—350 
Madras Ojd grood tair, Id* for ^ood i 
200 burats 6Jd. miyl^linig: fair, to 72(1. a 
lid (rood , 400 Benfr<tls 0}c{. fair, d|. 
a Ofct. g:ood fttir, and 6]a. g:ood A 
Treasury or^er nraa issued on Friday, 
aUowiugf Brazil cotton fiom Lisbon to 
be entered for home donsumption, 
which, by the Jate Warehouseing Act, 
was prohibited 

S06AR.«— The demand for law su^ar 
last week was hither checked by the 
importers deioandinj^ higher puces; 
nevertheless a good proportion of busi- 
ness was done, and an advance of Ir. 
obtained on the brown and middling 
quail ties. The market wps rath cr bare 
of good working qualities, owing to 


the merchants keeping back their su^ 
gars, in anticipation of higher prices. 

The sugar market this afternoon con- 
tinues drm; there arc considerable 
sales, but there is no alteration in the 
prices. 

In refined sugais there is more doing; ^ 
large tumps have been m request for * 
the Hamburgh market, and an advance 
of ly. has been obtained ; the Medi- 
terranean houses have likewise been 
doing eonsiderablo business in ernsted 
sugars at improved prices ; strong or- 
dinary laVge lumps 78». good crushing 
ditto 80# ; the grocers are also strong 
buyers of fine goods ; the market, in 
fact, is by no means fully supplied 
with goods of any description. 

Foreign sugars are in better request, 
and prices 1# a 2# higher have been 
obtained by public sale. * 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


Moiiciifib Willoughby, I-sq of Fair- 
sliect, Hoi sleydowti, tor certain im- 
provements in the constiuctiou of ves- 
aelfi, so atf to e^iablc them to sail with 
greatervelooity. Dated June 2U, 1823. 

John Green, of Mansfield, Notting- 
hamshire, foi certain machines used 
ior roving, spinning, and twisting cot- 
ton, flak, silk, wool, or other fibrous 
BUbstauc^. Dated June 26, 1823. 

William Vere, of Crowu-row, Mile* 
feud, Old Town, Stepney; Henry S. 
Crane, of West Elam, Essct, for ceitain 
imbiovements in the manufacture of 
infinmmable gas. Dated June 30,1 823. 

Thos Woolrick StaOsteld, of Leeds ; 
Henry Briggs, of Luuderfoit, Halifax ; 
William Rkhard, of Leeds ; William 
Barraclanghf of Burley, Lecdk, for im- 
piovemrnts io the construction of looms 
loi wcafitigfabncks, composed wholly 
or in part of woollen, worsted, Cotton, 
linen, silk, or other materials. Dated 
July 5, 1823. 

Geoige Clymer,* of Ffnsbury-streo^ 
Flnsbury-squire, for cortain improre- 
mentaon agrlehltural ptooghs^ Dated 
July 5, 1823. ' 

Jolw tmer, Horton, Jon. 

L Wim8w>|BwS,k, Sia^ 

ftanWWto, for u UMweniwt in tlw 


Stephen Fairbanks^of Aoiciioa, now 
residing in Noit Ik-street, Strand, for* 
improvenucnt*. in the construction of 
locks and other fastenings, communi- 
cated to him by a ccitaiii foici,>iicr 
residing abroad. Dat(*d July 10, 182.1. 

John Leigh Bradbuiy,of Manchcstei, 
for improvements in the ai t of pi mtiiig, 
painting, and staining •..Iks, (otton, 
woollen, and other cloths, and papei, 
parchment, vellum, leather, and other 
substances, by means ot blocks or sur- 
face printing. Dated July 15, 1623. 

Bennington Gill, of Birmingham, for 
improvements in the construction of 
saw#, cleavers, straw-kniVes, and all 
kinds of instruments that require or 
admit of metallic backs; communicated 
to him by a ceitain foreigner residing 
abioad. Dated July 15, 1823. 

Sir Isaac Coffin,^ of Pall Mall, for a 
certain method oi methods of catching 
of taking mackerel I and other M ; 
oororounicatefi to him by a eertaiu 
foreigner rwHllg abroad. Dated July 
16,1821 * 

Wiiiigm Patmer, of Lothbnry, for 
certain Impirdireinents in * machinery ^ : 
appUnaMje to printing on calico or otperi 
woveRMkkks, composed wholly or in^ 
pm w ootten, linen, wool, cr n\%^ 








LIST OE BANKRUPTS ASF»^ DIVIDENDS, 

From SATURDAY, JULY 19, to SATURDAY, AUO. 16, 1823, 

Extracted the Lon^n Gazette: : . 

N.B. All the Meeting are at the'<)oicrl o/^ ComMissionerSf B^t^hai^treetf 
unless .other wise exprefiui$6- The Attornies* Name^ are in rtrebthesis. 

BAI^KRUPTCllES SUPERfiRBED. 


Cl. Rivers, Judd-street, Brunswick-sqUare, ca- 
binet-maker. - »■ 

B. I lAMtings-Luiver Bmith^street, Noitliampton- 
•quarc, Jq^lkman. . ' , ^ 

Ra9hbr<x»k, Laveoham, Suffolk; farmer. 

J. 0*BrJen, Broad-street-buildicgs, inercbant. 

J. Lax, Liverpool, brewer. 

J« llutcbings. Stoke pamdrel, BevQoahire, 
builder. ■ -- 

J. H ellycr.ll ayli nq North, SoWbampten , farmer 
J. Chambers, Wglverhapton, agricultural ma- 
chiiie-maket'.;’ . 


J. Nettleton, Sloane-sqnare, /Cbelasa, iron- 
monger.. I ' 

' Joseph Muntoa, of Higbgate, Middlesex, oprn- 
chandler. ^ . 

John Thomas, late of Kont-street, 49onthwark^ 
builder, (now in the King's BenebV 

William King, of the Kdeware„road« Middftfsexw 
chccBe-nionger. 

Jamfs Rowlev, late of Stourport, Worcester, 
timber-merchant. ^ 


BANKRUPTCIES 


[IGED. 


J, Bell, Guernsey, merchant, frotii July 26 to c.. «r. i libaudino, Clevcland-strcet, Mile-end^ 
Sept 13. ‘ silk-dyer, from Aug. S to Sept. 27. 


BANKRUPTS. 


draper. (Sweet, Stokes, and Carr, Basing- 
hall street, j 

Hopwood, J, Chancery-lane, bill-broker. (Mott, 
Bssex-Htreet, Strand. 

llobbs, T. Westrninster-road, victualler. (Ben- 
.nett, Symond's-inn, Chancery-lane. 
Humphreys, tt. and W, Lacoq, Llvl^rpool, Iron- 

merchants. (Taylor and Roscoe, King's 

tin, J. Little St. Thomas Apostle, Cheap- , Bench-walk, Temple, 

<1<>. warehouseman. ((iilbank» Coleman-’ * Holroyd.W. Leadciihal) -street, maeblae-maker. 

(Farris, Surrey-street, Strand. * , , 
\Has,el(ien, J. Grub-street, horiit-dealet* iilOrtiy, 

' ' ’Tysou-ptai;e, Kingsland-road. 

V^Wkfns, J. U. Star-ooruer, Bermondsey, eai^ 

- penter. (Lee, Tbreo Criiwn-square, l^uth- 
, warlc. ' ■ 

Harris, Jdhn, late of Llandan)g, Carmartheti, . 
dealer in cattle. (Hilliard and; HasUngsiA' 
’ Gray’s-inn, • , ' ^ ^ 

Jbjncs. T. St. John's-street. West Smithfleld^ 

. Stationcr,<Tanuer, Fore-street- 
Kedning, O. Church-street, Spltalflelds, silk- 
man. (Webster and Son, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, 

Longw'orth, J . Liverpool, JMner. ( Leigti« Cbar- 
loite-roWy'llanHloo-house, , 

Laddi^fSir J, CornhiU,;Watcli-ntakevi’‘!;Ltj 
, |lanboloniew-lane« 

; Lucas; ' J. W eymouth-h . 
pnsical instrument-mai 

"Cocker, George Heiirj', late of Grenville-steef L , 'New-eourt, Grutchett J 

* . ' BrunstViick-square, and Wdod-lanr, Sh^p-\ Iman, T, Liverpool, coi 
her^s-bd'sh, M Iddleiicx, and ndw of Uelvideyn-^ , Staple-iuu. . 

‘ place* Stirrey, bill-broker. (Wiglcy, Bssex-^' Mabdale; B. to. Seberi 
street, Strand. , ('i- ilhoe^bumer. 


• Aldeihott, R. Newcastle upon Tyne, surgeon. 

, (Constable and Kirk, S ymond's-iiin, Cbancery- 
laiie. 

Adams, J. Union-.strcct, Southwark, oil-tnaii.^ 

' (Brew and Sous, Bermondsey-street. 

Astor, W. H. Sun-^streot, Bishopsgate- street, , 
. Tnusical-instrument-manufacturer. (Lester, 
New'-courtJCratcne^friai's. 

Au<«tin, 

. side, 

««tr<*cl . 

A wi V , R . 1 1 , Bolton-le-3Ioors, dealer. ( B atty, 
('’iuiiKTrv-lane. 

H.ikci, T. W. Koley-strect, Foley-place, tallow- 
rhaiidh'r. (^liiyhew'. Chancery-lane, ' 

Bond, J. rawstnu, Norfolk, farmer. (Fisher'’ 
and Siidlow, Tliavies-inn, Holboni. 

Biit« her, T. Holbqj'ii, victualler. (Carpenter, 
Viiinival's-iiiii. 

Broad lioad, W. H. and T. B. Artillery-court, 
Chiswell-strect, printers, (Allen, Bouverle- 
htreet, Fleet-btrect. 

Beart, J. Limebouse, timber-merchant. (Beat, 
Sthniford-street, Blackfriars. 

Clark,, J, L. Horiiton, saddler. {Luxmcire, Red 
Lion-square. ^ J . 

> Consitt, R. 'and R. Lee. Kingston uponHuU,^ 

' merehanis/ (Slialv, Bly-plac«, Holhprn, " ' 
^.'Cfopp,. J. Jligb-street, Bloomsbi^, draper^:' 
(OatOs.’Citeaton-street. ^ * 


Bmittinond, W, Kingston -Upon Hull, draper*: ; Middleton,^ R. of Kii 
VK(Ghe8tS?Btaple»^frih*. ' Surrey, inei^hant. J 

?%Bvriea. M. WyiiH ^b^^gwWsbir^ 

.{Rogers, LiDC««h^&s. < ,NOrtou.P 

, Bftwsoo. Hinty,o(j:rtWm-mofcer. (Mfiltkin- 
; . ^ son. Middle, > f ; 



^Cbester* 

Ihuirah-to^; 

^ - ,le. 


Svans;. J>. Swansea., 
.\ftuiltei*.RedJhion-fqw 
B«lingbrook-i 
i ' ' (Lysif Toofc’s-court; ^ 
Grto» J. White " “ 

^ mfttimit (Fi 


(Rridgca 
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ZMvfifMKb. 


SmItbvX dradnlnoh l>evanshlr»,|Aper.inaV^r 
(Ijlvira Mid Jomiooii. Kfti/f'n 3tiioh walk. 
Setad^ttla^a. J OW BaU* j ni^rcb int (liatle 
^ lind OUwwon, I n d«rn k *< jilui o Old Ji»w ly. 
9ymea, R Jvin«r‘<««>od^ Wilt«hire. ^lotUm 
(Botttdilloitaiid Hewitt, Buad stieet 
SJimi^n, R WatliRK-street, ^arebuatteinap. 
(Bolton Austinftlaw 

SuwardiM H toug-lano, Bemondiey, portiji- 
makcr, aMuttou and Cartel', Higti'iitieU, 
fcUmtIitiaik « , 

Banei) l!. How nhain,NorfoIk> farmer. (Cottr- 
tet 11 Sigo 1 me 

Sauiidera It andJoRcph Pierry, of Bliiliing- 
faiiii edge tool nnkeiH (Swain, Stevena, 
Marks Pearse and Hunt, PredenolPs place. 
Old Jewry 

Siiiitli AP il Bristol, innholder (WilLioinl and 
B^bite, Lincoln's ina. 


Shorthoie, J* Hanley, Staffhrdsliire, earthen- 
waie - mannfauutei. (Pugh, JLangbourn 
Chambeig, Fenehunh-ntreel; 

Squliei, & St. Alhan's, llerttord, sadlei (Fair- 
thomd and Co Vol^inan-stroet 
Tiuslove, W* Bunohiiich, Warwick aim e, far- 
mer (Meyriok and IIMenp, Red Lion- 
squaie 

Thornton H Thayer street, Mancheater-iquire, 
Italian ojIiHIq (Peat he> , Salisliury-^squaic 
Witts, £ Yoovilf Soiiioisetghire, butcher 
(Wiiliams, Red laon sgiiaie 
Warr/ J W Davies, and T Matthews, Tipton, 
Stadordsbire, iron mastcis (fuiuer aud 
Hutelilnsou, 1lluor|it^bur\ -square 
Williamson, J Witliingtoh, Lancashire, dealer 
(Bills, Hons, Walmale), andOoiton, Clun 
eery lane 


DI\ IDENDS, 


Atkinson, J. Holme, Westmorland, manufac- 
tuiei, Aug * 

])ainbtidgc\J, WhitehaTeu, plumbLi.Aup' 30 
Dyxoe.lS iun Liverpool, merchant, Sept i 
ilentieT,T Dartmouth, merchant, Aug 27 
Billion, J. firdw ard stie«t,Poilman-squAi t, non 
moiigei.Sept 2 

Bedson, T and He Bishop, Aston Warwuk- 
shiie, brass founders Rept IJ 
Bennett, S a woishlp aticit, Shoicditib, 
Coach mauufacturei. Aug 0 
B^T Lincoln, baker, Aug 21 
BSdwUhiT Baggittswood, Shiopobire, fanner, 

Cowue, S Barbican pawnhiokoi AUg 10 
Cartel, H Ratilifl higliwav, linen diapei, Aug 

Col^, W.Siiimngton, \otkslihe. fannei, Ang 

Clatke r Bristol com factor, Sept 3 
Cattciirinlc J I laiulington, buttoik merchant, 
Rept fi 

Cochian T Ymk glovei Sept. 5 

Dunn, W Hoxtun, wholesale u] holdei , Ang 23 

Dieks, J /^ondon stieet, luttenham court-ioOd, 

S ir, Aug 9 

S Linpoln, fc llmongei , Aug 2‘i. 

, A Coltahill. W ai w ickshirt butchoii 

DAug.25. 

Drv^, J Ratlibone-place, Oxtord stieet, ha- 
berdashei beat 9. 

Pye^R Konvicb giocer, Aug 2'> 

Donlan, JU J J c IcvcUnd cm it St James’s- 
place.St James's street. tiiloi. Aug. 16 
Do^le^tJ. Willow street, com mirchant 
Douglas, J , b and W Russel, Pleet street, 
drapgis 

Bdwrards.J Songb-squaie, Fleet street, futrier, 
Aug 19 

Fowlei W Staines, linen drapei, Ang 1$. 
rU(knue,J Daaentiy.milld AuJI' 23. 

Forster, J li. and 0, Dobson, Norw idi, manu- 
taatmeis Aug 29 

<Mant,W Oxfoid street. upho]«terei, Aug 19 
tiuig W CitsHTood, uplmlstcur, Aug, 19 
lligghibotbani H Macclesfield, malt mei chant. 
Sept 10 

Hamuid S BPh mouth linon-drapei.Sept 17. 
HilUiv, J P Mnk-laiu, \nu|jdaierr!iant, Aug 

Hall H and J Sun wharf. Uppei Thames^ 
sti eet, ji on int i c hauts, Aug. 30, 

Ha) top, W. a id M Douglas, bundeilond, coal- 
titters, be|,t t 

MeiwelU k. W White Xlon - WkM*f, Uppei 
Ihame^siieet, com dealer 
Jenkini^^ Lana itbeu, <»li^iorg inshise, dealcrg 

^Javdiiie^ Lmtherliead, Ruigje^,liaea-diaper« 

l&Mr; W, ivlhe^mhie bant, Au^f. 


Low H.A Sunderland, merchant. Sept 4 
Lc \buii}, 0 Bi*'hopsgate stieet, provision mei- 
ch lilt, Ang !• 

Lf i. W and-J P Paternoster low, silk- manu- 
liciuters, Ang U9 

Miles J Fairloid, Glottcestenhlre, Innholdoi, 
Sept J 

Mabeily, J. Welbeek-street, Maivlebone, 
ce ach manufaetureTi Aug. 2J 
Matthews. T Bishop Weai mouth, Duiham, 
spiriMnerehant, Aug 27 ^ 

Mbiiauc Af, Foley plat e, Portnian squaie.Aug 
16 

Alinchco T A,W G Cotter, and A Kelly, jun 
Piitsmuuth banke 1 ^, Aug JO 
Manning, J Clements inn, ittotiey-l>roker,Oit. 

Olivet ,J. Bi oad street, Golden squat e, w oolleti- 
drapei.Aug 16 

Perkins, ( vvt ntry, doctor of physic, Aug 2b 
Paikes, r Stouibiidgo, grorei, Aug 14 
Portei,H Taunton, diapev, Aug 23 
Plover, J R. andj Keen Bilstiil,bottIe liquor - 
me 1 chants, Aug 2(> 

Passmore, J, Farnh.im linen-draper ^ept 2 
Reid, 1) Pnn(,eVHtuet,bpitulhelelb silk nunu 
faetut<i,Aug 16 

Roiei,W J and W. Damens, Yoikbhite* cot 
toii-sninner^. Sept 4 

Renauo, E Birmingham, whip maker Aug 2) 
RoMiisoii P Kendal, mane I Aug 11 
Spilng, J O. ( oiiiiigsby,diap(i Aug 21 
Southbrook, E C Cos eat g ii ue u e li imbi i k, 
. luerrhaut, Aug lb 

bharp, J B Queen stieet, (heipside*, Man 
chcstei wiieUouscman,Sopt 2 
Smith, J. Llverpoul, leather-e utter, Aug 27 
Turner, W. Layton, Essex, dealer in horses, 

T^petts, B., and F Gethen, Bfislnghall-street, 
raetois, Aug 9 

Turnbull, J , J Forties, R. A Ciawford, and 
0 bkeim, Ohiad-street.meirhauta, Aug 30, 
Toppeoden, J Faversham, banker, J TapMp. 
den, Stottrmoutb. Iron-oiastei, aidl F. 'rap- 
penden, Abernant iron works, Gldmorgan- 
shiie.it oil-master. Sept 10 
Tipuglitou, J , C. A Newcomb. Mid J and B 
Tioughton Coventry, bankets, Ang Id 
Tmilliison, W. Jua, ItganCW ich,mbtiey-BCrl\ener, 

Wooj^, P, Kingston, gardener, Aug 9. 

Wbitieell, S.Coveatry.satgieon, Aug 26 
Walte(]i,S NantwI^ttoewiiaperkHept B 
Warwick, T C. am J Aldied, Rotherham, 
Yorksliire, chymists, Ahg 20r 
WaghUfl.S andT Bavllic Kidderminster, ear- 
c t m^aufMIutroi s, 19 

iitp.A AldWfiBa^nry.fi^ Ang 19 


wKti 


riban^lkroanuiaetttior, 
2,^(^Maiddn^Bradley, Wiltsime, hanker,. 


Wglkei, jTmiiil^J^ndge, RonierscfslUre,«oiii- 
medn-btewev^Jw » 

.. . n — --pagj. JMIIP, jjtt 

tnei chant, 


mem-meww^AliK 

Wall, C Coyafi^meroM, Aug, S6 
V(iitag,jr o, s^piaka, ogroi^ibirf, 
Ah*. I*. 



EAST INDIA SHIPPING LIST^Skasok, 182S, tS24. 
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VAfti4^0NS dl^ BAROMBTBR. THBRljlOMBTER, &c. AT NINB o'CIiOCK, A, ». 
^ Fiona JvJbV 29, to AuAVti 2ft, 1823. 

t*. BLUNT* MathomotioAl luitrunient Maker to Wi No. 82, Coanbill. 
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MEMOIR 

or 

liEIlNARDI GREGORIO CHIARAMONTI 
PIUS VII. 

PONTIPEX MAXIMUS. 

(^ith a Portrait taken from life* engraved by James Thompson.) 


Bernard! ^Gregorio Ghura*- of hi« g^reat .attainments in those 
MONTI, the late Pope Pius VH., of excellent and sublime pursuits. No* 
whom we have annexed, a faithful mlnated professor of theology at 

f iortrait, taken from tlie life in Rome, he filled that distinguished 
Hlfi by an eminent artist, was chair for the spaq^ of nine years, 
horn at Ccsena, in Romagna, on the and his virtues and reputation being, 
14th of Aug. 1742 , and died at by that time, well known to Pius 
Rome on the2fith Aug. 1823, at the , vl., he was, by that Pope, installed, 
advanced age of 81, having enjoyed in the year 1782, ^bishop of Tivoli, 
the dignity of Cardinal since the and in 1785, promoted to the bi- 
year 1785. His first elevation to shopric of Imela. His fidelity to 
the pontificate was on the 11th of the church, bis zeal for the catholic 
March, 1800. He was descAmded religion, his piety and his talents,, 
from ancient and noble families, which had thns’successivcly procured 
At sixteen years of age he entered for him the bishoprics of Tivoli 
into the religions state in the mo- and Imola, were now so established, 
iiasteryof lienedictines, at Cesena. that Pope Pius VI. created him a 
It was in this retreat, amidst the cardinal. It was not long after that 
daily exercise of piety and religion, he was elected to the chair of St. 
that he sought to establish lys soul’s Peter, and the character of supreme 
health by . the practice of all the Pontiff afforded him a wider sphere 
Christian virtues; thus preparing for the exercise of his piety, and 
himself for the fulfilment of those shed a brighter lustre overnis at- 
high and grarions designs which faiqments and benevolence. . The 
Providence had been pleased to form election of Cardinal Chiaramonti 
in his favour. To those virfues he took place on the 10th March, 1800, 
united a singular fondness for study at Venice; his entry into Rome was 
and great application. At the mo- on the 3d -of June following. His 
nastery attached to that magnificent late holiness carried with him to his 
churcri, which has het*n so latdy new and splendid dignity the same 
destroyed by fire, the churclrof St. virtues which had adorned his pri- 
Paul, in Rome, he studied philoso- Tate . career ; bearing himself with 

a , tlu*ology,‘and the canon law ; t!ie s^e modesty; humility, piety, 
speedily afforded signal proofs rmeeknes^f^ and compassion^ which 
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had, in the early part of his life, 
rendered him so universally beloved 
and respected, that when that extra- 
ordinary potentate, lluonaparte, re- 
quired his holiness to declare his 
hostility to Eng^land, and to influence 
the church over which he presided, 
with the same feeling of enmity, he 
refused to become a party to so ini- 
quitous a measVirc; and, despisin/f 
the threats an/1 insults wliich were 
heapt'd upon him for his refusal, 
paia the penalty of his conseienti- 
ou$DesH by suffering; the spoliation 
of his territories, exile from Ivis 
capital, imprisoniiient, and muUi- 
plied indig;nities : for in 1H09 Na- 
poleon deprived him of bis power 
and reduced him to the condition of 
bishop of Rome, and bis state was 
decreed a part of the French terri- 
tory. In 1814 the Pope resunKul bis 
power, and always manifested a 

? Tateful sense of the friendly inter- 
erence of England in bis belKjf, 
which had tlie effect of restoring 
him to his dignity, and ultimately 
to his posssessions. 

Pius VII, h(dd the keys of St 
Peter fur more than 2il years ; and 
it is rather remarkable that St. Peter, 
first bislmp or Pope of Romo, should^ 
according to tradition, have held the 
pontificate 25 years, and that^ no 
descendant of tfie holy father, since 
his time, has reigned so long. 

The following* character of the 
deceased Pontiff was drawn by a fo- 
reigner, M, Clorente, in his “ Por~ 

’ tratt politique des^P«jocs,”and we in- 
sert It in this place for the sake of 
impartiality, prefemng the uiaxitii 
dc mortuis nil nisi vehum as the 
pillar of history; without which the 
narration of events degenerates into 
romance, and the fame of every 
prominent character in every age, 
IS at the mercy of contemporary or 
posthumous malignity, or exists as 
the molten image of servile adula- 
tion ; without which, virtue anij 
vice are confounded in the labyrinth 
of. error, and posterity will be for 
ever doomed to an ignorance' of for- 
iner times, and never be able to 
rg;nite tjie torch of wisdotn by, the’ 
light of 'experience. 

“ The first ('onsul continued to 
fallow the plan he bad formed, and 
concerted with Pius VI I . the nieani^ 
iteces^ry to re-establish nublic 
. wpr^lpi to maintain the clergy. 


and to regulate, ty fixed laws, the 
connexion of the (vallican church 
with the chief of the catholic reli- 
gion, A law was made, and Pius 
yll. approved it loading the 
first Consul with pompous praises* 
In the calender of confirmation, 
Pius VII. canonised Napoleon, and 
gave him the titles ol jmt man^ 
restorer of the eatholie reli^s^ion inr 
France^ and special protector of 
pvhlivh V'orship^ 

“ When the French wished to raise 
their first Consul to the dignity of 
Emperor, Pius VI I. went voluntarily 
from Rome to Paris to crown him, 
which he did with great pomp. Po- 
litical affairs, soon after that, took 
another turn, and the Emperor de- 
prived Pius VI I. of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Roman States. 
This was..a source of fresh discords* 
I am not surprised that Pins VII. 
resented it, for it is not agreeable to 
the human mind to he deprived of 
temporal honours when or>ce in pos- 
session, of them. Rut what is most 
astonishing is, that Pius VII. car- 
ried his resentment into spiritual 
affairs, after the bad example of 
Gregory VII.; Napoleon lost his 
empire, and the court of Pius VII. 
evinced sentiments very much like 
revenge. It refused to expetlite the 
hulls of the archhishopricks of Paris 
and other bishopricks, to those Who 
had been named by Napoleon ac- 
cording to the compact. The man- 
ner in which the court of Pius VII. 
has conducted itself since his restora- 
tion to his former possessions, will 
do him no honour in history. One 
of the clauses of the treaty of gene- 
ral peace in Europe was, tlrat no 
person should be disturbed for his 
political opinions, even though be 
were a partizan of the preceding go- 
vernment. Pius VII. as- vicar of a 
God of peace, mercy and goodness, 
ought to have subscribed to this arti- 
cle more accurately than any other 
sovereign; but unhappily it was not 
so : the Emperor of Russia, the Kings 
of England, of Prussia, and other 
sovereigns, whom Pi usVl I, consider- 
ed as heretics and schismatics, show- 
ed the Christian virtues of modera- 
tion and forgiveness of injuries in 
the most heroic manner, whilst the 
court of the chief of the catholic 
church endeavoured Ito be revenged 
against meu of undoubted merit. 
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merely because they shc\ved satisfac- 
tion at beintf delivered from the 
ecclesiastical yoke. 

“ Pius VII., as an individual, was 
personally very f^ood, very virtuous, 
very honest, with much prudence 
and many praise-worthy ({ualitics; 
but as a pope, he suffered himself to 
be governiMl hy men wlio were more 
attentive to worldly affairs than to 
tlie doctrines of the E\ang-elists.’* 
The followini** ceremonies took 
place after the death of liis holiness. 
Cardinal Pacca, the chaiidierlain, 
beinpf infortned of the Pontiff’s 
death, asseml>led tlie apostolic cham- 
ber, and repain'd on the 2(ffh, at 
nine o’clock in the niornin<^ to the 
apartment in whirh the Pope had 
breathed his last. After repeating 
on his knees the prayers for the au- 
gust deceased, he examined the body, 
one of the attendants uncovering the 
countenance. The chamberlain re- 
ceived from the master of the cham- 
ber the fisherman’s ring; and the 
notary, secretary to the chamber, 
read on bis knees the act recording 
this ceremony. On returning to his 

t ialace, the chamberlain was escorted 
)y tbc Swiss guard, and was re- 
ceived with supreme honours by the 
military posts. 

The Senator of Rome, being in- 
formed by the cbanihcrlain of the’ 
ineiaucboly event, ordered the great 
bell of the Capitol, and tbc other 
bells of the city, to be tolled. The 
Roman Senate assembled the militia 
of the Capitol, desired tbc prefects 
of the police to attend them; and 
directed the colonel of the militia to 
open the prison, called the New 
prison, and that of the capitol, in 
which prisoners guilty of inferior 
delinquencies were confined, to be 
thrown open. On the evening of 
tlie 20th, Cardinal Somaglia, I)ean 
of the Sacred College, assend»led at 
hisr residence the heads of all the 
orders which were present in Rome. 
Besides the Cardinal (Jliamberlain, 
v^ho of right attends at all such as- 
semblies, there were present at this 
meeting. Cardinal Fesch, of the 
order of priests ; Cardinal (TonSalvi, 
of the order of deacons ; and M, 
Mazio, secretary to tlie sacred col- 
lege. The peft itential fath^s of the 
, Vatican remained, without interrup- 
tion, with the body of the decettsed 
Pope, reciting the usual prayets. . 


On the morning of the 21st, the 
body was embalmed, and clothed in 
a white cassock, a red amice and 
cap. It was then laid out on a bed, 
beneath a scarlet canopy, in one of 
the ante-chambers of . the Quirinal. 
Four wax tapers burned at each side 
of the body, which was guarded by 
four nobles. The people were ad- 
mitted to pay to the deceased Pontiif 
the tribute of their respectful grief. 

At an extraordinary congregation 
held the same morning, at which 
all the cardinals of Rome attended, 
it was decided, almost unaiiiinously, 
that the conclave should he held in 
the Quirinal palace,. 

On the 22d the body of the holy 
fathc^r continued to he exposed as on 
the preceding day. The vase,, con- 
taining the heart of the deceased, 
was conveyed in a carriage, to the 
church of St. Vincent and St. Anas- 
tasia, where it was received at the 
dour by the curate and bis clergy. 

At nineo’eloi k in the evening the 
body of the holy father was solemn-*^ 
ly conveyed from the Quirinal to the 
Vatican.* It w^as placed on a litter 
covered with crimson drapery, and 
borne by two mules, arrayed in rich 
housings. Upon the body, which 
was clothed in the cassock and 
amice, was placed a cross embroider- 
ed with gold. Part of the guard of 
nobles followed immediately behind 
it. Other detachments of the same 
guard, of the Roman linssars, of the 
liglit horse ,aod carabineers, and of 
the Swiss guard, as well as seven 
pieces of artillery, attended by their 
artillerymen witri^ matches lighted, 
formed part of the cavalcade. ThcT 
civic troops of the line formed a 
double rank in the street between 
the Quirinal and the Vatican. When 
it arrived near the statue of Con- 
stantine, the body was borne by the 
penitential -fathers Into the Sextine 
Chapel, whore, being clothed in all 
the pontifical ornaments, it wUs 
again exposed to the eyes of the 
people. The crowds of spectators 
were immense, and in every quarter 
^e^ jirofoundest ^rief appeared to 

The. solemn service of the mass 
for , the dcEjl, with the usual anti- 
phons and prayers suitable to the 
rank Of the late Pope, as supreme 
headcif tbe^'B^m^n Catholic church, 
by the officiating 
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clcrg'ymcn at all the Homan Catholic those by whom they had been 9 upcr- 
chapels, for the repdsc of his soul, intended. The floor of the sanctuary 
The altars were covered with black, — the pulpit — the throne— the mar- 
and the priest’s robe and vestments ble steps leading up to the altar— 
were on this occasion also black. , the altar itself — the western and 


At the Homan Catholic chapel of 
St. M.'try, in Moor-fields, was per- 
formed u solemn tt;ass to the memory 
of the late Pope Pius VII, The 
usual public notifications of this* 
splendid ceremony having been 
made, every necessary arrangenftent 
appears to have been c*)ncertcd, which 
might facilitate and give effect to the 
intentions of that portion of the Ho- 
man Catholic community who have 
more immediately interested them- 
selves on this occasion. Tickets of 
admission, at the price of five shil- 
lings earh, having been issued by the 
committee, the double purpose was 
answered of ensuring a select con- 
gregation, and of providing some 
■part of the funds necessary to de- 
Iray the expenses of the prepara- 
tions. So early as half-past nine 
o clock in the morning, a crowd of 
. most respectable persons, Protestants 
as well as Catholics, had assembled 
at the doors. None were admitted 
who had not brought tickets with 
them ; and, notwithstanding the 
number of those who were thereby 
disappointed, the immhcr thus ncf- 
mitted had very nearly filled the 
chapel by ten o’clock, and in less 
than an hour afterwards there was 
scarcely a single scat disengaged. 

Tlie greater part of tlic congrega- 
tion was of the fair sex. Among 
the distinguished personages pre- 
sent, we noticed the Prince de Po- 
lignac,the French ambassador, their 
excellencies the Bavarian and Sar- 
diiiiau ambassadors, the Baroness 
Werther and hpr daughter, and the 
lionourahic Mr. and Lady Barbara 
Pbnsonhy. 

7'lie effect of tlic decorations which 
presented themselves on entering the 
chape], was grand and imposing ; 
for they had been so disposed as to 
excite in tlie spectators sensations 
which were in perfect accord with 
the solemnity ot the occasion. Be- 
neatli the 0]»en vestibule of white 
inaride which opens upon tlie pictur- 
^'*L*'**P'**^P'***‘'*’^*^’“ IVlouni Calvary, 
thy yarjon 5 appointments of the high 
alt'af were riistinguished by asev^e 
lOe.lanchory Jiowip, which re- 
acted mudi credit oin' ltl^ Usto of 
1 , 


eastern angles of the transept, — 
these were covered with black cloth ; 
and from several parts of the chapel 
depended hangings of the same ma- 
teria], on which were emblazoned 
the armorial hearings of the late 
Pontiff. At the eim of the centre 
aisle which immediately faces the 
altar, and in aif enclosed space of 
considerable dimensions, a splendid 
bier of a sarcophagus figure, was- 
elevafed about four or five feet from 
the floor. This sustained (we pre- 
sume) a cofhn, intended to represent 
the depository of the mortal remains 
of Pius VII. ; and over it was thrown 
a rich pall, charged with an es- 
cutcheon, hearing the arms of the 
der'^used. Upon a cushion placed 
at the head of the eoliin,and on the 
pall, was a well executed gilt model 
of the Papal tiara — the tril>le crown 
— which is the peculiar distinction 
of the successors of St. Peter. At 
the foot of the coflin were the mystic 
keys, also gilt, and of the most 
massive propf'’’»ions, and other in- 
signia of the hovereign Pontiff.. 
7’h<'se emblems were, surmounted,, 
and the construction and ornaments 
of the catafalque wore completed, 
by a magnificent canopy ; having om 
the sides long draperies, very ele- 
gantly disposed, of black cloth, with 
deep fringes of the same colour ; at 
tlic top, loftv plumes of ostrich fea- 
thers (black); and at the corners^ 
for support, four pillars invested 
in black crape. Arranged cm 
either side of tW altar were seven 
superb candelabras, resting upon 
bases fashioned like antique votive 
altars; and above, to the right and 
left of the crucifix, six stately can- 
dlesticks: in all these, wax tapers of 
extraordinary size were burning. 
There were besides, on each side of 
the oatafahiiie, three colossal candle- 
sticks of silver, in which were light- 
ed tapers of the? samii description. 
Under the armorial liearings on the 
angles of the transept, was insenhod 
in gol den l etters.. “ Pius P. P. VII."‘ 

1 II quarter past ten, the 
two^Mfiimivhishops, Dr. Povnter and, 
Dr.'jj&fatnstan, attended by about 
fifty «oman Oathoiic clergymen of 
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tlie district entered the chapel in 
procession from the sacristy; and 
proceeded to seat themselves round 
the hicr, the inferior oihccrs of the 
chapel pcrforminir their customary 
functions. Fii^h mass Arris then ce- 
lebrated* with ^neat speauJoiir ; and 
the ceremonies atteiiclin‘( tlie eleva- 
tion of the host AVery inoie impres- 
sively observed than is usual in places 
of Catholic worship ni this rouutrv. 
High mass beiun- conrlmhMl, the l)i- 
shop proceeded in a very earnest <1 ml 
affecting manner to deliver a funeral 
flulo^ium — taking* for his text the 
words “ And he was beloved botli 
of God and man’' — ^upon the virtues 
and the conduct of the late Pope. 
At tliree o’clock in the afternoon, 
the whole service Avas concluded. 

The following is an account of 
the manner anrl ceremonies used in 
the election of a Pope ; — 

The manner of giving a Chief to 
the Church has, like other worldly 
things, experienced many changes. 
The first four Popes designated 
their successors. After them the 
clergy of Rome appropriated the 
right of election to itself. The 
Western Emperors," the Greek Mo- 
narchs, and the successors of Char- 
lemagne, afterwards wished to ob- 
tain a share in it, but, little by 
little, the Romans, having shaken 
off their dependence on the Em- 
perors, ceased to invite their Am- 
bassadors to the election of Popes. 
The clergy of Rome then began by 
degrees to deprive the public of the' 
part which it was used to take in 
the election, and succeeded in ex- 
cluding it entirely, about the middle 
of the twelfth century ; and thirty- 
six years after, the Cardinals assumed 
the right of election exclusively to 
themselves. As soon as the Holy 
Father has expired, the Cardinal 
Chamberlain, in a purple dress, 
presents himself at the door of liis 
chamber and knocks tliree times 
‘with a golden hammer, calling each 
time the Pope by his Christian, 
family, and Papal names. After a 
short time he says, in presence of 
tlie clerks of the chamber, and his“ 
Apostolical notaries, who take act 
of the ceremony, “ lie is then dead.** 
The fisherman’s rinj^ is then brought 
to that Cardinal, who breaks it wi|h 
the same hammer. He then takes 
possession of the Vatican iu the 


name of the Apostolical Chamber. 
After having established his au - , 
thority in that palace, he sends 
guards to- take possjession of the 
gates of the city and of the Castle 
of St. Angelo ; and when he has 
provided for iIkj safety of Rome, he 
quits the Vatican in a carriage, pre- 
ceded hy a Captiiin of the' Pope’s 
Guard, iind having by his side the 
Swiss who generally accompany his 
lloUiwss. When this march begins, 
the great liell of the capitol is tolled, 
and, as it only tolls on.this occasion,- 
announces to the whole city the 
death of the Sovereign PoutifK 'I’lie 
body having been emhaliricd, is clad 
in its pontifical dress, and with tlie 
mitre on its heail lies in state 
during three days on a bed of parade. 

It is next carried with great pomp 
to the church of St. Pet&, where it 
remains nine days exposed to public 
view, after which the burial takes 
place. The next day the Cardinals 
assemble in the same cathedral, 
where tlie oldest of them celebrates 
the mass of the Holy Ghost for 
the election of a new Pope. Another 
prelate, in a Latin oration, exhorts 
the Cardinals to choose an indivi- 
dual worthy of so eminent a station, 
after which they all march in pro- 
cession behind inc Papal cross, the 
^musicians singing theliyrnn, “ Veui^ 
Creator V' to the Hall of Conclave, 
which occupies a large portion of 
the Vatican. The large rooms of 
that palace are divided by temporary 
partitions into what are called cells, 
which are subdivided again into 
little rooms and closets. Every 
Cardinal has his own, for him and 
his assistants, and it is only large 
enough to hold a bed, five* or six 
chairs, aud a table. The hour of 
holding the conclave being come, a 
bell is rung to cause the ambas* 
sadors, princes, and prelates, and' 
other persons of distinction who 
may be present, to retire. When 
they are all gone out, the doors and 
windows are walled up, with the'' 
exception of one, which throws hut 
a dim light upon the conclave. The 
only communication with the ex- 
terior is by the means of tours^ iu 
the same shape as those used in 
convents of nuns. One' door is also 
kept fdr the fepoioval of any cardinal 
who m^ be ill,' but who loses the 
right of giving an active vote if h® 
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retires, llie rnodci of election now 
in use is by secret ballot. Two 
Obalices stand on a lon^ table in 
the Chapel of Sixtus, into which 
the cardinals deposit their bulletins, 
containing the name of the indivi- 
dual for whom they vote. One of 
the scrutators reads it aloud, whilst 
two othoi'S mark the number of 
votes for each individual by the 
side of bis name, on the lar^e tablet 
where all those of the cardinals are 
inscribed. Whoever obtains two- 
thirds of the votes present is cano- 
nically elected. His name is im- 
mediately proclaimed aloud, and the 
cardinals sittinj^ on liis rip^bt and 
left i^isc and (jivit their places. His 
consent is asked, an<l when it is 
given, the cardinals, beginning by 
the oldest, perform the first adorn- 
Hon i' that U to say, kiss his foot, 
and then his hand. The first Car- 
dinal Deacon announces the election 
to the people, and the artillery of 
the Castle' of St. Angelo and the 
hells of the city spread the news 
afar. The people arc then allowed 
to break into the conclave, and to 
carry off all they can. ^ 

There are a multitude of circum- 
stances which promote or prevent 
the election of such and such a per- 
son as Pope. In order to understand 
.this matter, it is necessary to kqow 
that the sacred college is divided 
into factions, and there are as many 
factions as as there are cardinals of 
different Papal reigns, of which the 
cardinal-nephew of each pontilicate 
is the leader. * 

The Emperor, the Kings of France 
and Spain, and several other sove- 
reign powers, have also their fac- 
tions. They are* composed of cardi- 
nals who are their natural-horn 
subjects. T^ie leaders of those fac- 
tions arc such persons as the king 
pleases to nominate, in order to ac- 
complish his object. 

Generally the leaders of the fac- 
tion arc assured of the votes of those 
who depend upon them: and it is 
suflicient that two of three leaders 
of factions, not very numerous, 

, should agree, in order to be masters 
of the election, provided they make 
up two-thirds ’of the votes. Hence 
it is that the sovereigns who have 
been mentioned, and who take a 
considerable part in the election of 
a Pope, on account of the vicinity 
of their states, never fail to c^tdude 


a cardinal who is not agreeable to 
them ; and when once he is exduded 
from the Pontificate, he never re- 
turns to it. There arc only three 
crowns (the Emperor, the Kings of 
France and Spain) whohaveanght 
to exclude. Thus, the cardinal, who 
is commissioned to ai coinplish the 
secret object of any crown, makes 
a protest in the name of his master, 
that lie h:is an objection to such a 
cardinal, on account of being well- 
informed that he is not friendly to 
his dominions ; but it is to be ob- 
served that each crown can only ex- 
clude one person. But it is here 
that the Roman policy makes use of 
all its ingenuity. For example, as 
soon as faction perceives that such 
or such a power wishes to exclude 
an individual, it is sure to propose 
another person, who it knows is not 
agreeable to that crown, and whom 
it is certain that crown will exclude, 
whim'll generally is the case ; after 
having thus played this trick upon 
those who are in the interest of tnat 
power, it returns to the former in- 
dividual w'liom that power cannot 
exclude, because it has already ex- 
ercised its privileges. The person 
who is proposed cannot .be in cir- 
cumstances wMi i'i are in themselves 
reasons for exclusion. These rea- 
sons, amongst others, are — first to 
be under fifty-five years of age; 
secondly, to be a prince by birth, or 
to be allied to a reigning house, lest 
such a Pope should dismember the 
patrimony of 8t. Peter in order to 
invest some member of his family 
with it, and that he should not 
abandon that neutrality which a com- 
mon father should observe to all 
Christian Princes ; and finally, th&t 
he should not treat ilic cardinals 
with too much hauteur; thirdly, his 
having been promoted to the degree 
of cardinal, at ‘ the nomination of 
some crown, especially that of 
France and Spain; or his being a 
natural-burn subject o? either of 
these powers, lest gratitude or na- 
tional attachment should render him 
too devoted to the interest’s of one 
or other of these powers. This is 
the reason why the cardinals are 
extremely circumspect, and pro- 
foundly dissemble their real inten- 
tions, lest they should he suspected 
of favouring one crown to the pre- 
judice of another. 
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After this happy revolution a 
number of the nooility and gentry, 
who, probably, would liavo made 
the attempt many years before but 
that they despaired of being able to 
lead the times, met to second those 
beneficial movements; and, in 1805, 
amply attoned for past childness and 
neglect, and merited the thanks of 
their country by founiling that pa- 
triotic body the British Institution, 
which 1ms since so largely contri- 
buted to the advancement of’ the 
British school. 

'J'he public-spirited Institution 
last-mentioned is adverted to, in 
t!io preceding passage, before its 
due place in these memoirs, accord- 
ing to the date of its formation, to 
shew in its true light the Anti-Bri- 
tish feeling of the preceding petiod^ 
The time now adverted to com- 
menced many years before the 
founding of the liritish Institution, 
and continued until checked by Sir 
John Leicester’s example. Malone, 
Burke, Northcote, and Farrington, 
agree in stating the fact, that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was personally 
known to, and even |ntimate with* 
almost all the eminent men of the 
age. That master of grace and 
olegaiiGe flourished in the midst of 
the great, and enjoyed as liigh a 
patronage and popularity as any 
jpainter eyer enioyed iti his own 
country. His knowledge of the 
world was equal to his nrofessional 
okill. The nobility .ana gentry ex- 
tolled his genius as highly as Burke, 
Fox, and all the other leadiihg cha- 
racters who spoke and wrote of Sir 
Joshua, as the equal of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Correg- 
gio, and their celebrated contiun- 
poraries. Yet such was the force 
tof that prejudice, which entrenched 
the spirit of the age against British 
historical painting, that the best 
and bravest men, the most endowed 
by nature, the most enlightened and 
invigorated by education, were its 
tslaves. The most distinguished 
personages in the Church and State 
the inspired elect, who shook the- 

'pit, the senate, and the bar, with 
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the thunders of tlieir eloquence; 
and file heroes who bore the Bri- 
tish banner over land and sea, vic- 
toriously through the world, grew 
up alike in this one lamentable 
error. Tliey were ready to lay 
down their lives for the superiority 
of Englishmen in every other art 
and science of war and peace, but, 
in the art of historical painting, they 
made it a merit to neglect or decry 
the genius of their countrymen! 
Even Burke, Fox, and all the other 
encomiasts and personal friends of 
the first President, were, by a strange 
inconsistency, contented to employ 
him to paint their portraits or those 
of their families, without ever dream- 
ing of affording him an opportunity 
to display his powers in historical 
or poetical painting, that field in 
which they were pleased to honour 
him with a rank as bigii as the 
greatest masters of the most re- 
nowned ages. This inconsistency, 
which is merely mentioned as a fea- 
ture of the British cliaracter in the 
eighteenth century, is more worthy 
otremark, because neither the want 
of money nor the prices of Sir 
Joshua’s works could have been the 
cause of so strange a contradiction 
between the words and actions of 
' his eulogists. Some of his most 
charming fancy pictures were priced 
by that great* artist at no more 
than from 100 to 125 or 150 guineas, 
and for some ef his historical efforts 
he was not paid more than. 300 
guineas. -One or two solitary in- 
stances, in forty years, of a commis- 
sion ^iven to him for a fancy or 
historical picture do not disprove 
the general neglect of his great 
friends. Sir Joshua did not live 
finish the whole-limg;th,.portreit,/Ql 
Sir John Leicester, which. he had 
began, or to gratify the Baronet hy 
undertaking an bistorical picture, 
for him. , 

Although the most vigorous and 
enlightened miads wete compara- 
tively cold and clon4^d on this deli- 
cate sabiectyr Biey were not inter- 
ested In tii^e cobtinuaiice of darkpiiiie 
country, and were too liberal 
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to interfere with the opinions of 
4>thers : but eert.iin ijersons of z 
far more nuioerous class were not 
contented with endeavouring to 
shew their taste, by revilinjj the 
works of file British artists in the 
annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. They also endeavoured 
to d< 'preehite the taste of any gen- 
tleiiiaii who ventured to manifest a 
more favourable opinion of their 
conn fry men. 'There are, in every 

«aJk of life, numbers who seek to 
. keep tbeir own want of proper feel- 
ing and neglect of duty in coun- 
tenance, by forming an authorita- 
tive and busy sort of combination 
to discourage the advance of libera- 
lity and improvement : the mem- 
bers of these bodies lie in ambush, 
and make their attacks with slander, 
scoffing, and ridicule ; weapons as 
contemptible as their motives, but 
sufficiently powerful, with the aid of 
fashion, to^xercise a mighty influ- 
ence in society. Sir John Leicester 
had courage to do what few dare to 
attempt, that is, to be the first Eng- 
lish gentleman of rank and fortune 
in facing a confederacy of this for- 
midable nature. As an extreme on 
jthe right side is sometimes neces- 
sa ry to counteract an extreme against 
the* public interest, he judiciously 
set up the sound principle of col- 
lecting the best works of the British 
artists exclusively, in opposition 
to the prevailing bad habit of ex- 
clusively collecting the works of the 
foreign old masters. In this laud- 
able attempt he left other gentle- 
men to follow their own choice, 
without any reflection or interfer- 
ence from him. The libels wdiich 
were uttered upon his good sense, 
and the satirical efforts to sneer at 
his taste, only stimulated him to 
fresh exertions. As his collection 
increastMl in number and variety, the 
correctness of his judgment, and the 
poivcr of the British pencil, forced 
an unwilling approbation from those 
who had, at hrst, hoped to laugh him 
out of his public spirit. In a few 
years the ettects of his example was 
visible, and the public opinion>4]e- 
clared loudly in bis favour. .^JTlie 
press took the right side, and the 
daBy, vfcekly, and monthly puhltca- 
bovte ample evidence’ of the* 
'feeling. 


I extract the following passage 
from a tract published more than 
twenty years ago. Sir John Lei- 
cester is the only English gentle- 
man who has the manliness and 
ublic spirit to bear up against the 
ad taste and Anti-British feeling 
of the amateurs in this country, by 
forming a collection of painting's 
exclusively produced by English 
artists. 'The circumstance is alto- 
gether so full in the teeth of fashion 
and established practice, that one 
hoars this Baronet's name men- 
tioned with as much surprise and 
opposition as if he was about to. 
effect a mighty revolution in the 
moral world. 'He has done much 
for the living painters by having 
made a beginning, and his exam- 
ple will . do more, when it is fol- 
lowed. At present I know of no 
one nobleman or gentleman who 
has adopted the same truly British 
principle. Sir John has the honour 
of being the first Englishman* of 
rank who has attempted to lead his 
contemporaries from the disgraceful 
prejudice against native genius, and 
to create a national spirit in England 
for the encouragement of the British 
school. "^(Page 21, “ Thoughts on 
the best means checking the pre- 

judices against British works of art. 
Respectfully addressed to the Mon. 
and Rev. Kicfiard Byron, Hough- 
ton, Durham; by William Care v» 
for gratuitous distribution.” York, 
1801.) 

In the Life of Opie, published by 
his widow in 180/, the following 
passage throws a light upon the 
state of Anti-British prejudices 
among those who were then collect- 
ing pictures. Mrs. Opie, with a 
warm and delicate sense of Sir 
John’s patriotism, refers to the 
head of “ Miranda,” painted by her 
husband, and purchased by the 
Baronet. “ I should regret that it 
was the property of any one but 
myself, did 1 not know that Mr. 
Opie rejoiced in its destination, and 
were T nut assured of its being 
placed in that rarest of situations, a 
gallery consisting chiefly of modern 
art, doing honour to thj^ genius 
who painted, and the amateur who 
admired it.” — The patriotic exam- 
ple of Sir John Leicester had so 
lar produced a good effect as to ob- 
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tain admission for a few Ens^lisk 

I iictures into some established col- 
ectioris of paintings by the old 
foreign masters: but “a gallery 
consisting chiefly of modern art” 
was still, in 1807, the “ rarest of 
situations” in which a picture by a 
popular Jlritish .artist could be 
laced. M rs, Opie, herself, had pro- 
ably not then seen Sir John’s collec- 
tion, or she would have known that 
it was unique, composed not chiefly 
but altogether of modern art, that 
is, exclusively of select pictures by 
the best English artists. 

Courage, perseverance, and good 
taste have wrought wonders. Sir 
John, by a muniticcnt expenditure 
from year to year, has succeeded in 
drawing together in one view the 
flower of the Britisli school, that 
superb collection, whicli has been 
for some years a boasted ornament 
of the British capital, and has con- 
tributed so largely to spread the 
fame of the British pencil on the 
Continent. His gallery contains 
splendid specimens by three succes- 
sive Presidents of the Royal Aca- 
demy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Benja- 
min West, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. The other pictures are as 
judiciously selected from the best 
works of the respective artists.— 
Turner, the giant of modern land- 
scape-painting, is there seen in his 
glory, Wilson never painted a finer 
picture tliun his magnificent View 
on the Arno.” Collins’s “ Fisher 
Boys on the Sea-shore at sun rise,” 
in truth of local colouring and fine 
sentiment of nature, vies with any 
production of the most celebrated 
Flemish painters. Loutherhourgh’s 
Avalanche” is a scene of sublimity 
and terror represented with grieat 
poetical power. Although that ar- 
tist was a foreigner by birth he had 
been naturalised by a residence of 
fifty years in England, aiul by his 
admission to the honourable rank 
of a Royal Academician in London. 
Romney’s playful composition of 
“ Titania, Puck, and the Change- 
ling,” is one of the most delighttul 
effusions of his fancy. Fusidi’g 
“ Puck, or Robin Good Fellow,” is 
also one of the most happy flights 
of that artist's fearless imagination. 
To have a picture iii this select col- 
lection is esteemed a mark of pro- 


fessional distinction and a public 
recommendation. The restricted li- 
mits of this publication forbid ^ a 
merited notice of the several pic- 
tures : the names of the painters 
will shew that particular remarks 
would occupy a volume. There are 
performances by Northcote, Hopp- 
per, Calcott, Shee, Owen, Sir Wni. 
Beechy, Collins, Howard, Gains- 
borough, Devis, Hilton, Vincent, 
Atkinson, B. Barker, Coates, Bar- 
ret, Sir Francis Bourgeois, (iaj rard, 
Ibbctson, Harlow, and some other 
artists. The narrow principle of 
selecting only one specimen by eadi 
master has been av<)ided. There 
are five pictures by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, six by Turner, ten by North- 
cote, and two or three eacli by many 
more of the artists, in this collec- 
tion. The number of paintings be- 
ing fai* too many to be hung up in 
the Hill-street Gallery, a portion of 
them are displayed in the supeth 
mansion at Talilcy. Engravings 
have been executed, by able artists, 
from so many of the subjects, and 
they have been all so frequently the 
theme of critical description iii the 
periodical journals, that their merits 
are well known in every part of 
England. 

During the long continuance of 
the late war the priiitsellers being 
shut out from the markets on the 
continent, the British lin4‘-engraversi 
laboured under great discourage- 
ments. Sir John Leicester, to pre- 
vent the utter depression of that 
important branch of the arts, em^ 
ployed his influence in founding 
the Calcographic Society. His ap- 
plication to the Duke of Gloucester 
was successful, and he introduced 
a deputation of able engravers to 
his Royal Highness, who, with hU 
usual graciousness and zeal for the 
promotion of every proposal for the 
public good, warmly co-operated 
with him in forming ^'phui for that 
Institution, and on the Ifith of 
May, 1810, the< regulations, which 
formed its constitution, were adopt- 
ed at the Clarendon-Hotel. A coni- 
niittec of managers was appointctl, 
consisting of theDukebf Glpucesler, 
the Marquis of Staflford, the Hiat- 
quis of Douglas . and Clydesdale, 
Si® Dartmouth, Sir Jblin 

Fleming Leinster, Bart., Sir Mark 
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Sirkes, i)art*, Sir AbrabaAi Hamd, 
Bart., M.P., Sir T. Barnard, Wm. 
Smith, Esq. M.P.^ S. Whitbread, 
Esq. M.P., J. Anderdon, Eaq. 
ana Thomas Ifope, Esqr The first * 
projector, Srr John Leicester, was 
appointed Treasurer, and several 
thousand pounds were collected, 
i>iit when the fairest prospects of 
benefit opened on the Society a 
difference amon^ the professional 
members took place, which pro- 
duced violent heats. Sir John l^i- 
cester had several meetings with 
his Royal Highness to terminate 
those jealousies, hot, unfortunately, 
their mediation was fruitless, a re- 
union was not to he effected ; the 
money was returned to the sub- 
scribers, and the Society was dis- 
solved. 

A feir years' after the founding of 
the British Institution, in 1805, the 
Marquess of Stafford and the Earl 
of Grosvenor, to contribute in dif- 
fusing a taste for fine works of art, 
had publicly exhibited tbeir pic- 
tures by the old masters, on free 
tickets of admission to their respec- 
tive Galleries. This public-spirited 
idea was first suggested by Mi'. Sbec, 
the Royal , Academician, in one of 
his very valuable publications. The 
British Institution, by having ex- 
hibited the works of a few deceased 
British artists, had contributed to 
dissipate prejudice f but still the 
principle of cxclusfvelv collecting 
the best works of the English mas- 
ters, to correct the long-established 
bad practice of exclusively collect- 
ing old foreign pictures, required to 
, be enforced by Some additional sup- 
port : no English gentleman ho- 
noured the artists of his own coun- 
try with a public exhibition in his 
mansion, and this neglect producod 
an unfavourable impression of their 
inferiority upon the minds of many. 
It was clear that so long as the 
modern English masters were ex- 
cluded from an equpl display, they 
must be sufferers by that disadvan- 
tageous notion. Sir John Leicester 
here again took the lead, and 
opened his Gallery, in Hill-street, 
to^'the public, on tickets of free ad- 
mission, one day in each week, in 
April and May, 1818. When he 
first mentioned his intention it was 
ridiculed as an invitation which few 


tvould accept of, and ceiisured as 
an injudicious competition with the 
ancients, which could not hut be 
prejudicial to the English artistsw 
The trial proved that he was correct. 
His Gallery was thronged by the 
rank, fashion, and talents of the 
country, and the view of the pictures 
excitea an' enthusiasm of which^ it 
is impossible to form a conception 
from report. The force and splen- 
dour of the British- school flashed 
conviction on the public mind,- and 
that truly British Exhibition opened 
an era of triumph to native genius, 
which caused much astonishment 
upon the continent, and will ever 
be remembered with gratitude by 
the British artists. 

When- Sir John was making these 
powerful and efficacious exertions, 
artists, Kterary men, and the press, 
were warm in applauding his pub- 
lic spirit. Nortlicote, the Royal 
Academician, the pupil and bio- 
grapher of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
a letter to the writer of these me- 
moirs mentioned the good effect 
produced by the opening of the 
Hill-strcct Gallery, in very strong 
terms, and added these remarks : — 

Long as I hfi''P had the honour of 
knowing Sir John Leicester 1 havu 
every year had new reasons to ad- 
mire the excellence of his taste, and 
his sincere desire to bring the works 
of the English artists in to fayourand 
popularity. Having had bitter ex- 
perience of the prejudices against 
English painting, I own 1 never ex- 
pected to see an Exhibition of Eng- 
lish pictures, opened for the free 
admission of the public, in the house 
of an English gentlemen. He has 
never spared his word, his influence 
or his tovtnm, to. produce a revolu- 
tion in our favour. There is no 
mark of public honour and grati- 
tude to which he is not entitled. I 
would say more, but that I Imow 
your opinion of his merits is’ as 
high as my own.” One of the late 
President West’s letters to the writer 
of these memoirs, in 1819, contains 
the following observations: — “ No 
English gentleman ever did so much 
. for modern art as Sir John Leicester. 
He has left nothing undone that he 
could do to encourage and serve the 
English artists, and I could name 
many others who have only just 
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clone enough (and that unwillingly) 
to save themselves from the shame 
of having done nothing. But he 
has never cooled nor tired, and, 
surely, hi;s opening his house for an 
exhibition of our pictures is the 
crowning of all. I am now too old 
to bustle about ; but I will join my 
brother artists in any thing ; by the 
public celebration of his birth-dajr 
yearly, or by any other public testi- 
mony, to do honour to our noble 
patron.*' 

Sir Henry Raeburn, the Reynolds 
of Scotland, also expressed his deep 
sense of Sir John's patriotism, in a 
letter from St. Bernard's, his cx>un- 
try-seat, near Edinburgh, to the 
writeV of these particulars, in De- 
cember, 1819, or which the follow- 
ing is an extract, in reference to an 
engraved portrait of the baronet : — 

J again assure you I value the 
prin^ because it is the likeness of a 
man 1 venerate, who, rising superior 
to common prejudices, has shown 
himself the munificent patron and 
encourager of native genius, and 
who has so nobly, and so much to 
his own honour, set an example to 
other men of fortune, which 1 hope 
will soon be followed by many. 
The more 1 think of what this 
gentleman has done the more i am 
convinced in my own mind, that 
the gqod consequence of his exer- 
tions will be felt in this country for 
enerations to come ; and when you 
ave heard me express my opinion 
of his public spirit before now, i 
only spoke the common sentiments 
of aftl my brother artists, who never 
mention his name but with senti- 
ments of respect and esteem." The 
elegant poet and painter, Shee, the 
royal academician, whose Rhymes 
on Art." have had such an impor- 
tant effect in improving the public 
taste, and invigorating public opi- 
nion, has also as warmly expressed 
his admiration of the baronet’s zeal 
and munificence. ^ he following ap- 
propriate observations arc extracted 
from a letter by that artist to the 
writer of these memoirs in 1819 : — 
“Sir John Leicester, indeed, ap- 
pears to he actuated by the noblest 
impulse of public spirit. His inter- 
course with the arts is of the most 
liberal and disinterested character. 
To him the pleasures of taste must 
be heightened by the honours of pa- 


tronage and dignified bythe feelings 
of patriofism : he has done all that 
the arts can expect from an indi- 
vidual, and more than any other in- 
dividual has attempted to do. By 
purchasing extensively and liberally 
the works of living artists, he has 
encouraged their exertions, and con- 
tributed to their fortune ; by form- 
ing a public exhibition of these 
productions, in circumstances so 
well calculated to display their 
merits to advantage, he has endcija- 
voured to sanction their pretensions, 
and contribute to their tame. That 
his motives may be mistaken or mis- 
represented, and his merits may be 
depreciated or denied, he must be 
prepared to expect ; it is the lot of 
all who obtain any distinction in 
society for talent or for worth. 
They who have not the generosity 
to follow the example he has set 
may decry it as injudicious, or calum- 
niate it as vain. The disappointed 
artist may possibly dispute his 
liberality ; the heartless connois- 
seur may disparage his taste ; all the 
hornets of the time, in short, may 
buzz and fret around him ; but they 
will dart their little stints in vain 
towards a man whose merits can be 
disputed only in the libel of his mo- 
tives ; and who, if he be ambitious 
of distinction, seeks it only in an 
honourable effort to raise the droop- 
ing genius, and encourage the neg- 
lected arts of his country." 

Beside the letters from which 
the preceding extracts arc here in- 
serted, this writef* has in his pos- 
session upwanls of one hundred 
leUers from other eminent artists, 
literary men, and amateurs, con- 
taining similar sentiments on the 
happy change in public opinion, 
produced by Sir John ' Leicester's 
taste, his liberal patronage, and his 
splendid Exhibition of British pic- 
tures in the Hill-street Gallery. 

The fame of the paintings by the 
old masters, in the principal collec- 
tions pf the princes and nobles in 
Italy, France, Holland, and Ger- 
many, had been exceedii^]g]y diffused 
by the publication of critical^ and 
descriptive catalogues,, which circu- 
lated to an unlimned extent. These 
publications had also the good effect 
of spreading a 'corract taste for the 
Fine Arts, as there is not a preju- 
dice against wwdevn genius in those 
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countrica ; buf in England no pri- 
vate gentleman of rank and fortune 
had published a catalogue of Eng- 
lish pictures in his own possession* 
As Sir John had been foremost on 
so many occasions, he was also the 
first English gentleman, who gare 
the Jlritish artists this advantage. 
The author of the Critical Descrip- 
tion of Stotliard’s painting of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims had just then 
published his Critical and Ih^scrip- 
tivc Analysis of “Death on the Pale 
Horse,’* painted by Benjamin West, 
President of the Royal Academy. 
A perusal of that tract induced Sir 
John to confer upon the writer 
the very delicate and difficult task 
of drawing up a descriptive cata- 
logue of the paintings in bis Gal- 
lery, in which he had the honour of 
being assisted by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart., the learned uiul ac- 
conipltslied friend of Sir John. The 
catalogue, forming a royal octavo of 
152 pages, was published in March, 
1819 : a copy was presented to the 
Prince Regent, who graciously ac- 
knowledged it, by Ills private secre- 
tary, as a gratifying favour, and 
paid a just and ’warm compliment 
to Sir John Leicester’s taste and 
public spirit. Presentation copies 
\vere also handsomely acknowledged 
in congratulatory terms by iiis 
Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, by other branches of the 
Koval Family, and by several pub- 
lic bodies. 

While the British and Scotch ar- 
tists reaped the advantages, and ex- 
pressed their sense of Sir John’s un- 
weared exertions in their favour, in 
Ireland the same feeling prevailed. 

In 1819 and 1820, Sir John again 
opened his Gallciy, in Hill-street, 
to the public on free tickets of ad- 
mission. He was detained in the 
country this present year by ill 
health, hut his anxie^ to keep 
alive the flame of emulation induced 
him to have the Gallery opened as 
formerly to the public. It was on 
one of those occassiotis that Mr. 
Henry Bone, R.A., whose exquisite 
pictures in enamel have been 'so 
long the admiration of the public, 
respettfully presented one of his 
performances to Sir John Leicester, 
<tln tpken of his early, aealous, and 
continued patronage of British art.” 
This superb gift was copied from 


a peass|nt girl, in a landscape by 
Gainsborough, in the possession of 
Lord deDunstanville.^ The tasteful 
transcript is nine inches high, and 
seven wide, executed in tlie charm- 
ing delicacy and mellowness, whidi 
characterise the style of Bone, and 
is valued at two hundred guineas. 
The memorable sensation excited by 
the opening of the Gallery in 1818, 
and 1819, did not expire with the 
latter year; in 1820, and 1823, the 
crowds of distinguished visitors' 
were, if possible, greater. The pic- 
tures were examined with ineniased 
enthusiasm ; and good sense, true 
taste, and British feeling, again 
triumphed over folly, apathy, and 
anti-contemporary prejudice. * 
Another memorable instance of 
Sir John Leicester’s zealous spirit ’ 
arose out of the following rireum- 
stances. The Royal Irish liistitii^ 
tion for promoting the Fine Arts,, 
founded in Dublin in 1813, made 

I mblie their intention, in February 
ast, toerett a National Gallery in 
the Irish capital. That hod v has been 
honoured with marks of the King’s 
especial favour: without any offi- 
cial communi(‘ation from Dublin, as 
soon as the existence of the Irish In- 
stitution became tncldentally known 
at Carlton-ilouse, tliat iHnstriou» 
personage manifested a warm in- 
terest in its success. Within less 
than three mdnths after its forma- 
tion the Institution was favoured, 
through the hands of its secretary, 
with a letter from the Right HoA.^ 
Robert Peel, Secictary of the Lord 
Lieutenant, dated Dublin Castle, 
August 2(1, 1813, . informing him 
that he had received a h'tter from 
Lord Viscount Sidmouth, Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
London, intimating the gracious 
pleasure of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, that his name should 
he placed as patron at the head of 
the Irish Institution for the promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts ; and also ac- 
quainting the Secretary that His 
Royal Highness had been graci- * 
ously pleased to direct the sum of 
two hundred guineas, on his ac- 
count, to be paid in aid of the funds 
of the Irish Institution. 

This lirst act of royal condesce#^ 
sion has been followed by other in- 
atances of favour, wlihli has awak- 
ened the deepest feelings of grati- 
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tude in the Irisli Institution. Tliat 
prompt rnanifrstiition of paternal 
affection for Ireland, the King’s 
gracious visit to that country on £he 
memorable I2th of August, 1821, 
was speedily followed by His Ma- 
jesty’s gracioiispermission to change 
the first title to that of “ The Royal 
Irish Institution.” On the 14th of 
last February, the Secretaries wrote, 
by order, an official lettjBr to the 
Most Noble the Marquess Conyng- 
bam, respectfully requesting of him 
to lav before Ifis Majesty, with a 
f^uitable expression of humble duty 
from the Royal Irish Institution, a 
transmitted printed tract, contain- 
ing two letters and a postscript, 
proposing to expend the amount of 
the public subscription for a na- 
tional testimonial, in erecting a 
National Gallery for the encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts in Ireland, 
under the protection of the Royal 
Irish Institution, as the most noble 
and imperishable testimony of Irish 
gratitude for that signal token of 
their beloved Sovereign, George 
IV.’s paternal favour, evinced in his 
royal visit to that country. On the 
23d of the same month the secreta- 
ries of the Royal Irish Institution 
were honoured with a letter from 
the Marquess Conyngham, dated 
Brighton, Februry 19, 1823, stating 
that he had ** bad the honour of 
• laying before His Majesty the pub- 
lication entrusted to bis care, and 
that lie felt great pleasure in com- 
municating to them His Majesty’s 
most gracious reception of it.'’ 

While this important affair was in 
agitation a Member of the Roval 
Irish Institution, who was at Tablcy 
House, presented to Sir John Lei- 
cester a copy of the tract which 
had lieeu so graciously received and 
acknowledged by His Majesty; he 
also mentioned to the Baronet the 
intended National Gallery in Dub- 
lin. This communication was made 
with a knowledge of Sir John’s 
evcr-active zeal for promoting the 
Fine Arts, and with a confident 
presage of what followed. With a 
generous promptitude Sir John at 
once authorised his visitor to write 
by that day’s post to the Secretaries 
in Dublin,' and announce' that it 
was his intention to present to the 
Royal Irish Institution, Northcote’s 
grand fancy picture of the Alpine 


Traveller, to be hung up in the 
National Gallery, towards forming 
a collection of paintings for the ad- 
vancement of the^ students. The 
picture was accordingly sent, and 
IS nine feet high, seven feet wide, 
and cost, with the frame, two hun- 
dred and fifty guineas. This letter 
of announcement caused an extraor- 
dinarv meeting, at which Sir John 
Fleming Leicester, Bart, was unani- 
mously elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Royal Institution, in 
token of esteem for his early, perse- 
vering, and munificent patronage 
of the British artists, and for the 
princely gift to the Royal Irish In- 
stitution. This was communicated to 
Sir J ohn Leicester, who acknowledg- 
ed the same in a most polite manner. 

The arrival of a work of art from 
England, under such novel and 
gratifying circumstances, occasion- 
ed a strong sensation, when con- 
trasted witij the fact that many 
Irish absentees had been, since the 
Union, withdrawing their old fa- 
mily collections of paintings from 
Ireland. It was received with ho- 
nest pride by the Royal Irish Insti- 
tution, and hung itp in their house 
of meeting, as an example to the 
Irish nobility and gentry, where it 
reflects honour upon the genius, of 
Northcotc, and on the taste and 
persevering patriotism of his muni- 
ficent patron. Sir John, immedi- 
ately after his first gift, in a letter 
to his friend in Dublin, announced 
a second present to tjie Royal Irish 
Institution of a capita] landscape 
by Barret. The picture inimcdiatly • 
followed. It is No, 63, in his des- 
criptive catalogue; and, as a supe- 
rior specimen by a distinguished' 
Irish artist, the selection was made 
with due attention to the national 
feelings of the receivers, and was 
returned by an official letter of warm 
thanks and gratitude. 

His present Majesty, soon after 
his accession to the ihrone, was gra- 
ciously pleased to confer the name 
of “.The King’s Regiment of Che- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry,” on the 
fine corps of wuieh Sir John is Co- 
lonel. Sir John has two sous by 
his marriage; George*, the; elder, 
named after Cgig George iV., hb 
godfather, and W illlain, named after 
his godfather, Ui Royal Highness 
tbejbuke of Clarence* 
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THE SONGS OF DE BERANGER. 

• THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE VOYAGE, 

Jl Song sung over the Cradle of a New-born Infant* 

Behold, iriy friends, this little hark essaying 
To stcm the billows of life's doubtful sea, 

A young and gentle passenger conveying ; 

Let us, my friends, its earliest pilots be ! 

Already, with a soft and easy motion, 

Its slender breast into*the wave it throws ; 

Let us, who sec it launched upon the ocean. 

By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 

The breath of Fate into the sails is blowing, 

And smiling Hope the rigging swift prepares. 

While, the bright nrmament above us shewing. 

She promises calm seas ami fav'ring airs. 

Yc birds of evil omen, come not near it; 

Of this light skiff the loves are to dispose, 

Let us, while from the land they gently stfier it, 

By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 

Yes, the loves share a labour so delicious, 

Their garlands throwing round wi|Ji sportive hand ; 

The Graces smile upon the task propitious ; 

And Friendshin at the rudder takes her stand, 

8ec, Bacchus in tne skiff the crew inspiring, 

His laughing countenance while Pleasure shews ; 

Let us, who see it from the coast retiring. 

By gaily singing cheer it as it goes. 

Sec, grave Misfortune, modest Virtue blessing, 

Comes last our little vessel to salute ; 

And all the good that she has done confessing, 

Begs that this infant may enjoy the fruit. 

For this so favour'd bark tne gods can never 
So many and such ardent pray'rs oppose ; 

Let us, who see it quit the shore for ever, 

By gaily singing cheer it as It goes. 


MARY STUART'S FAREWELL,* 

Farewell! farewell! thou charming France, 
Whose mem’ry 1 shall fondly cherish ! 
Scenes of my childhood's sweet romance, 
Adieu !*-*to quit you Is to perish ! 

I 

Adopted country, lov'd so well ! 

1 u»el 1 never may return ! 

France, hear thy Mary's last farewell. 

And this our parting ever mourn. 


A 


paraphrase 


on some lines attributed to the unfortunate Mary, Qaejeu of 
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Songs of De Bcrmger. , 

The wind blows strong, the shore recedes, 
In vain 1 weep, in vain 1 sigh ; 

In vain my bursting bosom pleads; 

Thy coast more quickly seems to fly!. 

Farewell ! farewell ! thou charming France, 
Whose mcnrry l shall fondly cherish ! 
Scenes of iny childhood’s sweet romance, 

. Adieu ! — to quit you is to perish ! 

When first the people of my choice 
Jleheld the lilies round my brow. 

And rais’d a loud applauding voire, 

’Twas to my charms they seem’d to bow. 
Oh ! what to me is sovereign pow’r, 

In gloomy.Seotland far away ! 

If e’er I wish’d to reign an hour. 

It was that Frmchmm might obey. 

Farewell ! farewell ! tliou charming France, 
, Whose niein’ry 1 shall fondly cherish ! 
Scones of my childhood’s sweet romance. 
Adieu ! — to quit you is to perish ! 

The charms of glory, genius, love,^ 

Have made my early days too bright ; 
sad, so cruel a remove 
This flow’r of bliss will surely blight ! 
Alas! e’en now a dreailful thought 
Brings terror to my inmost soul! 

Last niglit, a dream with horror fraught 
Upon my broken slumber stole. 

Farewell! farewell! tbou charming France,, 
Whose mem’ry I shall fondly cherisli ! 
•f^cenes of my childhood’s sweet romance, 
Adjeu ! — to quit you is to perish ! 

France, should tlie day of peril come 
To Stuart’s noble daughter, then 
To thy fair shores, as to her home, 

She’ll turn these mournful looks again ! 
But, ah ! the breeze too freshly blows. 

Too swiftly wafts to other skies. 

And night her dusky mantle throws 
To hide thee from my tearful eyes ! 

Farevtell! farewell! thou charming France, 

■ Whose meni’ry I shall fondly cherish ! 
fscenes of my childhood’s sweet romance, 
Adieu ! — to quit you is to perish ! 


• nOMANOES. . * 

« S’ 

To Sophia^ who requested that the author would eompose a Romance for 
her tntertainment, ■ 

You wish*, my dear^ I would coin]) 0 |^> 

A long romance, my pow’rs to eJieW; 

But, ah! too well thy poet knows ’ 

So, long a task he must forego. 

Ear. Mag. Sept. 1823 ‘ 
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2td , ^ t ' Songi of he Beranger, 

Wlipn far the spring of youth has fled» 
Romances all must fleeting be ; 

1 scarce can longer hope to mread 
The bright romance of love with tlice ! 

The mistress and the friend combi n*d. 

In thy sweet self thy lover sees ; 

Tlion wilt be tender still, and )<ind, 

.When pleasure shall have ceas'd to please. 
No tale of hero or of sage. 

Of virtue's woe, or war’s mischance. 

Will e’er be worth a single page 
Of friendship’s exquisite romance! 

‘Our history’s a mournful tale ! 

But, Sophy, this my spirit cheers — 

To think that love’s and pleasure’s gale 
Shall waft thee down the stream of years. 
Long may fresh roses deck thy hair ! 

Lopg may thy cheek its roses keep ! 

And may those eyes so brilliant, nc^cr 
O’er life’s romance have cause to xveep ! 


The folloxving verses were addressed to St. Arnault^ by De Beranger, on 
his departure into exile, in January 18 1C. The author seeks to console 
the poet’s admirers hy reminding them that, although gloomy 

aspect and desolating hand have banished the songsters from their fields, 
they will assuredly be found returning with returning Spring. The image 
is at once simple, beautiful, and original. 

THE BIRDS. 

Addressed to St. Arnault on his departure into esdle, in January 18 1C. 

-Fierce Winter, with redoubl’d rage, 

Tiays waste our fields and shuts our doors-; 

The birds commence their pilgrimage. 

To love and sing on other shores. 

But speedily shall come the day. 

Which here again their notes will bring; 

The birds that Winter drives away 
Shall herald the return of Spring. , 

To grieve for this their banish’d lot 
Rather to us than them belongs; 

Alike the palace and the cot 

Will miss the music of their songs. 

They go* their unrestricted lay 
In some more happy realm to sing ; 

The birds jthat Winter drives away 
Shall herald the return of Spring. 

Fix’d in this land of doubts and fears. 

We envy while we mourn their flight; 

E’en now a northern cloud appears, 

Pregnant with danger and affright, 

’Happy the songster’s lot, who maj. * 

Ills course to blandeC climates wing! 

The birds that Winter drives away i 
Shall herald the return of Spriig.^ 



Songg of Dc Btranger* ^ 

They’ll think of us beyond the sea; 

And, when stern Winter’s rule is past. 
Will settle on that ancient tree 
Wliich has so oft withstood his blast ! 
Forctellinfr many a future day 
Of Jov, our bosoms gladdening : 

The birds that Winter drives away 
^$hall herald the return of Spring. 


MY REPUBLIC'* 

So much of monarchy Tve known. 
Republics now are all my taste ; 

So 1 will have one of nw own, 

And thus its outline l have traced : 

No traffic here, except in wines ; 

Each sentence shall be pass’d with glee 

These walls its limits shall define, 

And its device be — Liberty, 

My friends, now each one take his glass ; 
The Senators have met to-day ; 

First, a severe decree we’ll pass. 

To banish dulness far away. 

What ! — Banishment, a word so rude 
Should be unknown among the free^ 

On us can dulness ne’er intrude. 

For pleasure waits on Liberty, 

That luxury by whose excess 
. He’s injur’d, joy himself restrains — 

Let each his freest thoughts express*. 

So Bacchus graciously ordains. 

Let each one’s faith unquestion’d pass, 
Whate’er his deity may be ; 

Nay, let him even go to mass — 

Such is tlic will of Liberty, 

Nobles to freedom oft are foes. 

We’ll leave our ancestors at rest; 

And have no titles, e’en for those 
Who laugh the most or drink the best* 

Should any one ambitious feel. 

His fellows at his feet to see ; 

We’ll ply the Cjpsar till he reel. 

Ana so preserve our Liberty, 

To this republic let us drink, ' 

And may it flourish free from fears ; 

But, ah ! e’en now its glories sink, 

For see, a mighty foe appears! 

Lisette is come to shew how vain 
Arc all our efforts to be free : 

Her beauty will assure her reign, 

And so farewell to Liberty, 



SONG TO 


The nightingale his song of love 
Achlresscs to Ihe rose ; 

The lark sings to his mate— the dove. 

His warm ana constant flame to prove, 

Coos gently in the silent groyts 
His passion to disclose. 

There’s not a flqw’r that scents the breeze. 
Around, beneath, above ; 

There’s not a gale that fans tire trees ; 
There’s not a thing that breathes or sees ; 
The flowers, the streams, the birds, the bees. 
All feel the force of love ! 

Were I the nightingale, I’d sing 
For thee alone, my rose; 

No other tree should tempt my wing, 
rd flutter round thee in the spring, 

To fan thy beauties 1 would bring 
Each gentle breeze that blows ! 


Were I a lark, my snveetest song 
For thee my mate I’d raise ; 

Were I a flower the fields among, 

J’d shrink me from the vulgar throng. 

And think the sunny day was long, 

Till I should meet thy gaze I 

I’d seek the sunshine and the shade. 

Were 1 thy lovesick bee ; 

I’d range through flowers that court the glade, 
The valley and the cool cascade. 

To rob their sweets, my gentle maid ! 

And waft them all to thee ! 

Were I a silv’ry stream. I’d flow 
But to reflect thy form ; 

Were 1 a breeze, I’d gently blow 
Wherever thou, my love, should’st go. 

To fan thy brow and breast of snow, 

And warn thee of the storm ! 

Oh ! thus through nature unconfin’d, 

I ’d freely range to prove 
How 1 cduld love,* if thou wert kind ; 

Yea, ey*ry form in fancy’s mind, 

That courts the sun or feels the wind, 

I’d take to win thy love ! 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 

A TALE FROM THE GERMAN. 
(Concluded froni jpaffe IIO.J 


Tme prospect of takin^f up my 
Miinnier resilience in the Temple or 
the Uict'lrc, or of making a voyape 
to Cayenne, had so few charms lor 
me, that J drove Ceorj^c out imme- 
diately for post horses, and set 
about packing my trunk myself. 
While tiuis occupied I debated 
with myself which route to take, 
with litteen Louis d’ors ; for M. 
Jlrelon had cncreascd his demand 
from three to five I^ouis, pour pren- 
dre conff^. I could not very well 
make the tour of Europe ; and, un- 
luckily, I had troubled myself too 
little with matters of business since 
my departure from Hamburgh, hi 
recollect on the instant any one of 
my father's correspondents to whom 
I could apply for assistance in this 
emergency, though there were cer- 
tainly many in raris who would 
willingly have rendered it. To 
Rourdcaux, said I, at length half 
aloud; we will pay our devoirs to 
M. Uerson, and the trio of would-be 
brides; the old fellow surely will 
not suffer his son-in-law ' to want 
cash, and I will waver between the 
attractions of his three daughters 
till I find an opportunity to escape 
from them all.” 

Wc readied Orleans without stop- 
ping ; my excbcijuei* was very lew, 
and X was unwilling to appear as a 
beggar liefore M. (xerson. The 
bracelets of my unknown bride 
came as if called for ; I dispatched 
(xeorge to a jeweller in the town 
to convert them into cash. They 
might have been worth about 
three hundred Louis d'ors. Georffc 
brought me eighty for them, whicli 
he had accepted only conditionally^ 
subject to my approval. I gingled 
them in my purse, and wc pro- 
cecMled. 

The journey fo Bourdcaux was 
both (juitik and agreeable. Some- 
times my heart flew back to Paris 
to the fair incognita; yet as iny 
whole life in that city recurred to 
me but as the rcmenibriinco of a 
dream, so the idea of my fruitless 


passion was like the yret fainter 
and more uncertain recollections of 
something long past, which fre- 
quently leave us at last in doubt 
whether they owe their existence to 
an actual oeciirreiice, or are the 
mere offspring of our imagination. 

The impressions gradually wore 
off entirely, und, on alighting at M. 
Gerson’s door, I found myself in 
the best hnniour in the world for 
falling in love with each of the 
daughters by turns, and then re- 
turning to Hamhiirgli with the 
same alacrity and indifference as i 
had made the journey hither. 

The house of my predestined fa- 
ther-in-law presen tea no contempti- 
ble aj>pearanrc. My name seemed 
to sound as melodiously in the cars 
of the domofitiauc as tlic chinking 
of a <lozeii gold pieces. He over- 
loaded me with civility, and con- 
ducted me to M. Gerson. M. Ger- 
soii was a whole head below the 
Parisian standard ; broad-shoulder- 
ed, thin, and the curious eye might 
detect a slight aberration from the 
perpcndiciiJar in his figure. His fore- 
head, unusually high, was length- 
ened by th(? baldness of his head 
almost to a caricature ; while his 
hollow, leather - coloured rliecks, 
seemed but a .continuation of his gi- 
gantic, wedge-like nose. So much 
the smaller, however, had nature, in 
a fantastic mood, formed both his 
eyes and his mouth. The former 
sparkled with all the vivacity of tVu* 
lN*ciich charactei, and the latter 
small, round, and puckered up, bore 
no had reseinhlaiicc to a rosc-hud 
worked on a yellow ground. 

He received me with a warm em- 
brace, which' he effected by means 
of a spring, that none hut a "French- 
man knows how to make with pro- 
priety; and, to my astonishment, 
there streamed from tho .opening, 
which served him for a mouth, such 
a fiow of civility and compliment, 
that I could only find room for 
Monsieur — ah! pardonne::^ to ex- 
press all my gratitude. 
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It was near supjjcr time, and in 
a quarter of an hour ttwo covers 
were served up. “ Surely, thought 
], this prudent man keeps his three; 
daughters under lock and key, that 
he may be able to guarantee them 
when disjjoscd of. ilut if they have 
any share of tlieir father’s beauty 
their portraits will never grace- the 
Jiouvre, and they can never be more 
secure from hivers than when they 
are in sight.” 

'J’o inv satisfaction, M. Gerson 
produced such excellent wine, that 
- ^ at the second bottle I forgot that 
1 had come to llourdeaux to sacri- 
lice to Venus and the Graces, and 
not to Bacchus. For himself he 
drank enough tJ) shame both a Ger- 
man of the old, and a Frenchman 
of the modern school. His cheeks 
began to glow with a lustre that at 
length rivalled the aurora borealis^ 
and his eyes, contracting themselves 
to a point, twinkled like stars, while 
his heart, on the contrary, expanded 
itself to unbounded conddence and 
good will. 

“ It is to your father,” said he, 
“ that I am in some measure indebted 
for my present affluence. You know 
1 was once in his counting-house ?” 
— “ My father has told me as 
much.'” — “ He recommended me to 
M. Pegioiineau, the former pro- 
prietor of this house, and this csta- 
mishment. I hud the good fortune 
to pleusc him and his "only daugh- 
ter.” — “ I find that very natural Al. 
(irerson.” — “ You arc extremely po- 
lite, Mr. Waltmann,— and I becaniC 
his heir. My wife brought me three 
daughters, and died as she lay-in 
of the last.” — “ 1 can imagine the 
agony of your sufferings.” — “ Oh ! 
hell has nothing to equal it. Very 
fortunately I found out a distant 
relation, a very good sort of a wo- 
imin, u'ho took charge of my house, 
and superintended the education of 
my (laughters; and, in justice to 
her, J must say, that §he acquitted 
herself to my entire satisfaction ; 
for while she inculcated those do- 
mestic virtues and habits, which 
form the principal charm of private 
life, 'she did not m'glect such ac- 
as would qualify 
them to move in the highest circles. 
In short, my happiness liad been 
^^coniplete had nature formed them less 
Vt)cautiful, or, at least, had she not 


formed them all equally lovely.” — 
“ A very singular misfortune your’s 
M. Gerson.”—** 1 will confess to you 
my weakness ; at first 1 considered 
it my gr(;atest happiness, and made 
it my proudest boast, that all Jlour- 
deaux, nay the whole; ]»rovince, 
could produce nothing to equal tlie 
beauty of iny^ daughters. 'I’Iktc 
was no lack (»f admirers.”—** That 
of course,” said I, “ and J only won- 
der to see the walls of your house 
in such good condition.” — ** IVlio 
addressed themselves first to om;, 
then to another of my girls. Hut 
they were all too prudent and too 
mindful of the excellent precepts of 
their kind instructress to suffer 
themstdves to he seduced into at- 
tachments, from which no honour- 
able alliance could result. They 
wished first to know their future 
husbands, and then to lovi; them ; 
and every gentleman, who honoured 
th.ni with his attentions, was re- 
ceivi'd freely at ray house, in order 
that he might hocomc better ac- 
quainted with my daughters, while, 
at the same time, he thus exposed 
himself to their probation.” — 
“ What wisdom ! Surely your 
daughters are not only the Graces, 
but the Mincrv.is also of France?” 
— ** In truth, very good girls, Mr, 
Waltmann. But* this laudable cir- 
cumspection led to very disagree- 
able conscujucnces. Not a single 
young man of taste and sentiment 
visited us who did not, on a nearer 
acquaintance with my daughters, 
become more and more undeter- 
mined in his choi(;e. And this diffi- 
culty w'as encreased by their having 
reciprocally hound tlieinsclves to 
give no gtmtlernan the least encou- 
rag(;mcnt, and also to suppress every 
feeling of love in their own bosoms, 
till his choice had fallen on one or 
other of them.” — “Incredible!” — 
1 should doubt it myself if 1 had 
not had experience of the fact ; but, 
upon the word of an honest man, 
they have lost at least (liirty hand- 
some offers hy these means.” — 
“ That is ten for each — but your 
account makes me fear that I havts 
made the journey from Hamburgh 
hither men‘ly for the satisfaction 
of adding one towards filling ujJ the 
second , score.'” — ** Permit me, Sir ; 
in a friendly letter to your father 1 
Imucuted my misfortune, acquaint- 
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ing liim with my precise situation. 
He answered that lie liad an only 
son, a clever well-disposed” — (I 
bowed) — “ but addicted to extra- 
vagance and dissipation,” — (“ P«r- 
dieu! I exclaimed, my father does 
not flatter liis children”) “ and it 
would please him much to see him 
united to one of my daughters, pro- 
vidi*d he could gain her consent and 
my approbation. 1 replied that no- 
thing could he more gratifying to 
me than so intimate an union with 
the family of my old friend and 
benefactor, and tliat as far as the 
hearts of my daughters were con- 
cerned, I had too much confidence 
in their filial devotion to be appre- 
hensive of any difficulty on that 
point. Captain (Classen was the 
hearer of your father*s letter refer- 
ring to you : the bill of lading was 
correct, but the merchandize was 
wanting.” — I began to attempt an 
excuse, but the old gimtlcman stop- 
ped me, saying, — “ jMy friimd was 
right, and 1 love such wild rogues 
heartily.” M, Gerson had more sub- 
tlety in his politeness than I could 
have Imagined. His praise won 
liim my esteem, and 1 began to view 
the matter in a serious light. 

“It would grieve me much,” he 
continued, “ it this plan, which has 
originated in the most friendly sen- 
timents, should fail of success. I 
have thought of an expedient to 
prevent such a failure, and I will 
acquaint ^ou with it, for 1 am can- 
did, and It is fit you should know 
my measures. You shall not be in- 
troduced to all my daughters at 
once. I have sent the two youngest 
of them into the conntrv» and re- 
served the eldest only foi- your ac- 
qiiaintimce. .This is in a* manner 
lier birth-right. She is your’s when- 
ever you can make up your minds 
together. I will not send for her 
sisters until you have declared your- 
self, and I think your attachment 
so.strong as to run no risk. You are 
not confined, however, to this one, 
for every body has his taste, and 
would to God my daughters had 
^onfirpicd, rather than disproved, 
that saying! To-morrow morning 
you. shall see her ; in the mean time 
we will toast the health of her 
whom you may choose,” 

The next inorning as 1 lay in bed 


ruminating more soberly upon my 
extraordinary situation, some doubts 
again arose in my mind. It was 
flattering to me to be chosen for tlic 
hero to destroy the spell that hound 
these inseparables, and to release so 
many captive hearts; but 1 scarcely 
could trust the satyr like phiz of the 
father. 1 was angry, too, that they 
ivere not all to appear before me at 
once, like the Goddesses on Mount 
Ida before the Shepherd ; and 1 
made an oatli to preserve the most 
inflexible indifference till 1 had 
seen them all. 

George came to attimd me ; .there 
was an expression of sprightliiicss 
in his countenance that indicated, 
as 1 thought, the possession of some 
joyful secret. I asked whether he 
had already been more successful in 
love here, in Bourdeaux, than the 
Germans jformorly were in the field ? 
“ I think not of myself,” he an- 
swered ; “ you have it now in your 
poiver to redeem the honour of 
our country. I have seen Mad. 
Constantia.” — “ Who is Mad. Con- 
stantia ?” — “ M. Gerson ’s eldest 
daughter.” — “ You have seen her, 
you say; well, is she worth the 
journey ?” — “ Aye, and though yon 
had made it upon your knees like a 
pilgrim, mounting the holy steps, 
lint what signifies niy talking ; up 
instantly, every moment is a trea- 
sure that is spent in gazing on her.” 

Donnerwetterl — I sprang out of 
bod and bade him dispatch. When 
sucli a connoisseur as you is in ex- 
tary, what iii to become of my fine 
senses ?” 

M. Gerson paid me a morning 
visit. “ You will forgive me, Mr. 
Waltniann,” said he,“ if you do not 
sec me all day long except at table. 
My daughter will affonl yon society 
whenever you feel disposed to seek 
it, and I beg you will make yourself 
quite at home here.” 1 thanked 
him for his kiiwlncss, and went, as 
soon as I was dressed, to announce 
myself as a new candidate to his 
daugliter.’ 

Alas, my poor heart! It tliroh- 
bed violently as 1 entered the flame 
to singe my wings, as so many en- 
amoured moths had done before me. 
A reverential awe overwhelmed me 
in the presence of this dazzling 
beauty, such as I bad never before 
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experienced, except in Paris, at the 
ei^h't of the iinknoivn. Slie stood 
there like a fairy queen, robed in 
majesty, and crowned with the per- 
fection of beauty and loveliness; 
and a smile of conipassioii for the 
darin/f lover, who ventured, not 
without fear and treinhlin^^, into her 
iresence, danced upon her rosy 
ips* 

“ The astonishment, Mademoiselle, 
without whieh no mortal can behold 
your charms, is not new to you ; 
hut the si^rht of such perfection is 
entirely new to me.” i stammered 
out so with much di/ficulty; she 
answered with some slio'ht compli- 
ment, and spolce with great spright- 
liness and vivacity on <li/terent sub- 
jects. Her self-possession restored 
me by degrees to my own, and ena- 
bled me to examine her with a more 
critical attention. 

1 have not taken up the pen to 
write an elaborate treatise on female 
beauty, or to give laws to the pencil 
of the artist, Misfi Constantia may 
have her portrait painted, to servo 
in future us the standard, if she is 
so zealous a well-wisher to the 
hmiam-arfs. Nor have 1 any claim to 
the title of virtmeo; therefore the 
most highly-finished description I 
could give, w'ould not, perliaps, be 
better than none at all, in the 
opinion of the gentry of that class. 
JSuffice it then to say, that iny in- 
experienced eye sought in vain for 
a single hlcinish or imperfection 
amidst so many beauties. Ol’liis 
roundness of contour, this elegance 
and symmetry of figure, this in- 
imitahle blcoiiing of "the rose with 
the lily on the ^eek, belong to no 
country but the land of beauty, and 
it was only her brown haiV and 
dark sparkling eyes, that could 
serve as proofs ot any relationship 
xvitli France. How 1 regretted the 
abuse I had so inconsiderately and 
so nnwarrantcdly lavlslicd upon the 
French ladies. How conteiiiptihle 
iu my pr(»»ent estimation did the 
brightest beauties of Hamburgh ap- 
pear, who were so, mlueky as to 
serve me for a comparison with this 
angelic c reature ! 

My admiration increased as she, 
wifii an amiable urtlessness, gra<lu- 
ally developed her talents and ac- 
compli^hmcnts.- Slic played, slic 


saPg, she drew, in the style oi a 
master. 

It was some time before I could 
feel at ease in her presence. . She 
remained true to herself; always en- 
chanting, hut never more so at one 
time than at another, and 1 grew 
accustomed to her as to the sight of 
a beautiful painting. My natural 
gaiety of temper returned, and I 
jokc(l her, without reserve, on the 
pretensions which her father’s rom- 
placcnry towards me warranted my 
putting forth. “I have proved with 
my eyes,” said 1, “ and my heart is al- 
ready most cruelly scorched. Hut I 
am a merchant, and it is usual with 
us to put every article, asfarascanhe 
done without injury to it, to the 
test of all our senses. You can- 
not then, hcllc Constance, refuse 
me' permission to try whether thpsc 
ruby lips are as sweet to kiss as they 
are tempting to look on.” She was 
too true a Frenchwoman to be angry 
it‘c this jest. I kissed her, but her 
treacherous lips caught mine, and 
they clung to them like the luckless 
sparrow to the limed twig. 1 could 
not take them away ; and when, at 
length, by her withdrawing her 
head, theiV release was effected, my 
cheerfulness 'vas gone, and I wanted 
1 knew not what. From this mo- 
ment her oomjiicst was complete. 

1 saw nothing, I thought of nothing 
hut Constantia. 1 hungered and 
thirsted for nothing but the nectar 
of her lips; and as it appeared to 
depend solely upon myself, by de- 
elaring her my bride, to secure to 
myself every enjoyment that she 
could bestow, so it was the more 
unaccount^able that I should mount 
the laddct of bliss in imagination, 
step by step, till I hung, iiot only 
with exiacy and delight, hut with 
violent and impetuous desire upon 
each individual charm ! The evil 
grew every time I saw her. She 
herself was evidently less at ease-. 
In short, unable to hold out longer, 
I went to M. tierson, fourteen days 
after my arrival, and demanded the 
hand of his daughter. 

] will not attempt to describe the 
old man’s joy on the occasion, or 
the grotesque capers and gestures 
by which he testined it. He led me 
to his daughter, and gave her into 
my arms. 1 clasped the incompa- 
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rable girl with rapture to my bosom. 
“ Bravo !” cried be, as be l>eheld us ; 
“excellent! c>st cotmne il faut^ je 
m'en souviens encore ! To-morrow, 
Constantia, I will write to your 
sisters, for tliey must be present at 
your nuptials.” 

And my oath to wait till, like an 
eastern Sultan, 1 could choose be- 
tween three houris, and throw my 
haiidkercliief to the happy object of 
niy preference ? Alas ! ’ my dear 
brothers aiid sisters, do ye not know 
how little such ballast helps to 
steady a heart when passion fills its 
sails ? One gla-nce of the beloved 
cancels all oaths! They melt like 
snow before the sunny smile of 
beauty. 

Angelica, the second daughter, 
arrived in a few <lays. 81ie]iad been 
residing with a relation at Rochelle. 
Beautiful as she was she appeared 
less so near her sister, and 1 con- 
gratulated myself, almost without 
knowing it, on having, at all events, 
chosen the h^ist of two. Victoria, 
the youngest, was still absent. A 
letter came in eight or ten days 
time to lier sister Angeliea, saying 
that she was gone to a distant part 
of 'the country on a visit, with her 
aunt, to wliose care she had been 
entrusted, and would soon return. 

This delayed our nuptials, and I 
had plenty of leisure to compare the 
two sisters with each other. 

Angelica was one inch shorter 
than her sister; her figure one inch 
nearer the cm bon point; her skin 
one degree inferior in hlancheur ; 
her teeth not quite so small, so re- 
gular, and so white ; in a word, 
each feminine beauty had been al- 
lotted to her a little, hut very little, 
inferior to her sister’s. She sang 
and played ; she worked embroidery 
and painted on velvet; but her per- 
formances were only those of an Jipt 
and promising pupil, while her 
sistei *s exhibited the finished touch 
of the master. 

It gave me much pleasure, at first, 
to make these observations in favor 
of my elect. Angelica was more- 
over somewhat (ic*jected and re- 
served, which was greatly to her 
disadvantage. It was not long, 
however, before this apparent me-' 
lanclioly passed over like a summer 
cloud, ana was succeeded by a gaiety 
and playfulness that nature had en- 
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dowed with irrgiiitible interest and 
attraction, and which the tranquil, 
lity of her sister’s temper relieved 
and brought out, like a figure 
painted in brilliant colours on a 
sombre ground. An overflow of 
witticisms streamed from her lips. 
Scarcely had I time to admire the 
point of one repartee before a second 
claimed the like tribute of applause 
and admiration. She frequently sup- 
pressed her wit, hut she could never 
conceal or disguise the arch and 
satirical, yet good-natured expres- 
sion of her thoughts that beained 
from her eyes. 

Her actions, her attentions, bore 
the same stamp ; her song expressed 
the most widely-opposed sentiments 
with equal fidelity to nature ; her 
paintings wen^ marked with an ori- 
ginality highly pupiant; and her 
embroidery in design at least, 
tliough nut in execution, greatly ex- 
celled her sister’s. 

Naturally gay and lively myself, 

I was delighted with her volatile 
disposition ; we grew more and more 
intimate, and while I gave Con- 
stantia my kisses and sighs, niy con- 
versation was always addressed to 
her laughter-loving sister. But 
these kisses, much as they enrap- 
tured me, and these sighs, softly a$ 
they swelled my bosom, I found, on 
repetition, always the same. An- 
gelica’s conversation, on the contrary, 
took every day a new and more en- • 
chanting turn. As often as I be- 
held Constantia my bosom heaved 
with tender wishes; as often as I 
listened to Angelica inv whole soul 
flew to the fascinating cliatterer. 

For some time they presci;vbd an 
equipoise — imperceptibly the scales 
began to rise and fall alterrately, 
an^ at the end of another fortnight 
1 loved Constantia while 1 beheld 
her only, but the lively Angelica, 
occupied iny thoughts no less in 
solitude than in her presence. — 
What most astonished me was, that 
the former witnessed the decline of 
mv attachment without displeasure, 
wfiile the latte^^ shewed no marks of 
satisfaction at my growing par- 
tiuli\\ 

Al, Gerson said nothings to all 
this. Engaged all day in his count- 
ing-house we saw him but in the 
evening, when, throwing off all the 
cares of business, he gave himsejf up 
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entirely 16 domestic enjoyments, 
•taking part in all our games and 
amusements; and I found that the 
little Esop, as he frequently called 
himself, was not far inferior to the 
ancient hero of fabulists. 

He introduced me to many of his 
friends i?i lloiirdeaux, and procured 
-me, by that means a* numher of en- 
gagements, which, to my annoyance, 
toolf rnc frequently from home, and 
oftentimes without making me any 
amends for tlie loss of my charming 
society. Love liad completely al- 
tyred me, and the costly banquets 
and brilliant entertainments of the 
inhabitants of Giiienne had no 
longer any attraction for a heart 
that had once tasted its purer joys. 

One evening, returning home 
from a visit, I alighted at the gar- 
den-gate, knowing that the family 
would be there that day. On enter- 
ing a pavilion where I expected to 
iind the company 1 heard voices, 
and trod lightly, more from instinct 
than with intention. I was not 
long in recognizing the voice of my 
betrothed in altercation with n man. 

am sorry for it, 1 suffer by it 
myself, hut I cannot help it.*’ — 
‘‘ Oh, if you did but wish it!” re- 
lied a voice which I thought I 
new. “ But I durst not do it, 
H’Argenet.*’ 

O’Argcnct was a clerk in the 
house, whom I had occasionally met 
,!it dinner, and I considered him an 
unassuming gentlemanly ■ young 
man. “ It is hard — it is insuppor- 
table,” said he, “ after receiving such 
strong assurances of love from the 
most aniiahle of beings to be thus 
deceiVqfl.” — “You know I cannot 
help it.*’ — “ I can scarely lielievc'it.” 
“ Fye, D’Argenet, you have no 
Tight to doubt it ; you know, as well 
as I, liow expressly my father has 
forbidden us any attachment, be- 
cause he has bound himself to Mr, 
Waltmaim’s father.” — “ A foolish 
obligation.” — “ That is his afhiir. 
You persecuted me with your love — 
the expected bridegroom came not. 

I thought myself entitled to choose, 
and 1 made choice of you because 
.you pleased me. At length he came,” 
— “ Oh I that he had never come !” 
— ^“,1 should not hiiv^ regretted it. 
This big blue-eytd (jerinan has all 
pride without the politeness of a 
llJPrenchman. His loye is |»eremptory< 


^nd dtetatorial, and when lie has 
been drinking with my father 1 am 
quite afraid of him. But would you 
have me displease my father ? You 
well know lie will have his own way, 
and I must be contented if I get, 
though not an amiable, at least a 
tolerable husband.” — “ Heavens ! 
what tortures you inflict upon me! 
Are these charms, which I adore, to 
become the property of another ? 
To be basely sold to him like a bale 
of goods! Oh! Constantia, 1 will 
not endure it — on the fatal day that 
gives you to him I will leave the 
country for ever, oy kill myself or 
him.” — “ You arc a fool, D’Argenct, 
and would be least so if you were to 
choose the former,” This retort, 
littered with her wonted calmness, 
and with the most musical accent, 
threw the lover into an extacy of 
rage, and he uttered his riMiioii- 
strances with such rapidity that f 
could catch only a single word here 
and there; however, I hac} heard 
enough, and I withdrew as softly as 
I had entered. 

“A narrow escape, Mademoiselle,” 
said I, as J rested myself on a bank, 
after halfan hour’s promenade. “ But 
you have deceived yourself. I am 
satiated with your inanimate charms, 
and the attraclii/c Angelica will 
amply compensate me for their loss.” 

EaVly the next morning I waited 
upon M. Gersoii. Pretending a 
reat deal of generosity, 1 assured 
im that 1 would never allow myself 
the most distant claim to the hand 
of a lady, whose heart was already 
disposed of. Tim old man was so 
enraged that I liad diflicuUy in re- 
straining him. D’Argenet was poor. 

I represented to him that a lady 
like his daughter, possessed of 
yil0,000 livres, might with propriety 
choose a husbaiwr without fortune, 
and, moreover, * merchant, whose 
industry would ]1robahlv soon double 
the sum. It was solely on my ac- 
count that he was so concerned 
about it 1 n order to appear consis- 
tent 1 complained a good deal of 
the loss of Constantia, hut ventured 
to assure him, at the same time, tliat 
1 considered Angelica capable of 
consoling the most distracted lover, 
and that I did not doubt of loving 
her, in a short time, as passionately 
as I had her sister, provided 1 had 
hu sanction to my addresses. So 
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the bargain Was struck, and w6 
sought, the two ladies, who Were 
ignorant of what had passed, to an- 
nounce to them their fate. 

1 felt half afraid as 1 stood before 
them, not of Constantia, whose 
secret wishes were about to he gra- 
tified, but of thq trimming glances 
of my new' mistress, which promised 
me a warm reception. Hitherto I 
had returned her satire, stroke for 
stroke ; to-day I seemed to face my 
foe defenceless and unarmed. 

“ Oil-arming Constantia, “ 1 began, 
as M. J)’Argenet, who had been sent 
for, entered the room, “ this young 
man has a prior claim to your hand 
to me, and deserves it the more as 
you have yourself given him this 
claim. 1 lacerate my own heart 
while 1 thus burst the bands which 
have united it with your’s, hut 1 will 
never purchase my own happiness 
at the price of hers, who is to form 
it ; and I have used all my persua- 
sion to induce your father to give 
you to my rival.” M. Gerson con- 
firmed what I said, and the two lovers 
soon forgot their gratitude in the joy 
to which they abandoned themselves. 
It was the first time that 1 had be- 
held Constantia embellished with- 
the expression of feeling, and I felt 
that 1 would have parted with lier 
at no price had she once shewn her- 
self thus io me. 

The worst was now- over ; with 
assumed tranquillity and confidence, 
but with actual shyness and dread, 
like a culprit, I presented myself to 
Angelica, who had not uttered a 
word, but had been scanning us 
all with a keen eye pregnant with 
mischief. “ You are extremely ge- 
nerous, Sir,” said she, ill concealing 
a smile at the expense of her lip, 
and giving me a look that it is im- 
possible to describe. “ If so, my an- 
gelic Angelica, 1 may confidently 
reckon upon your rewarding me.” 

As such disinterestedness de- 
serves, Sir, rely upon it.” — ” Your 
very flattery intimidates me.” — “ 1 
intended it should,”— “ But the at- 
traction of your charms is more 
powerful.”— “ I wish 1 had less of 
them” — “ Then 1 should suffer less.” 
“ That is not my reason for wishing 
so.” — “ I am now deserted.”— “1 
pity the deserted “ So much 
the more “ardently, then, let me 


hope,” said I, bending my knee 
before her, “ that yon will pity and 
relieve me by consenting to marry 
me.” — “Ohrl beg, Sir, you will 
•settle that matter standing. It h 
not worth while — marry, say you ? 
that is but little ; I \vas almost 
afraid you were going to ask me 
to love you.” — “ I take that for 
granted.” — You will do nte a great 
favour if you will nlways take that 
for granted, it will save me a great 
deal of trouble.” — “You drive me 
to desperation !”- -What favour but 
that one can you ask that I would 
not most willingly grant ? You will 
at all events lose nothing."' — “ 1 feel 
how little I deserve such a treasure, 
and’ will endeavour at biast to outdo 
you in tenderness.” — “ There you 
will have greatly the advantage of 
me.” — “ M. Gerson,” said I to her 
father, ^ I must entreat your media- 
tion ; Angelica promises to marry 
me; hut she bites jind sevatebes, and 
lays about her like a Tartar bride.” 
— “ liCt her have her way. She is 
a foolish girl, but an affectionate 
daughter, and she will make you an 
excellent wife. There,” said he, lay- 
ing her hand in mine, “ she is 
your’s.” She gave her hand without 
resistance, and regarded me, while 
I held it, with a look of assurance 
and triumph that seemed to say, 
“ you are now in my power, and I 
will soon let you feel it.” 1 inter- 
preted it so, and, not feeling dis- 
posed to give her an opportunity of 
carrying Iut threat into iiiiiuedlate 
execution, [ took no further notice 
of her, but after conversing a few 
minutes with D’Argenct witlnlrew, 
not a little disgusted at the ojcur- 
renccs of the day. 

Angelica continued in the same 
tone; and I regretted a thousand 
times that I had converted liiy 
amiable and entertaining chatterbox 
into a quarrelsome mistress. She 
sought every occasion to torture 
my feelings ; and When by reiterated 
taunts she had so exasperated mo 
that my anger was on the point of 
breaking out with fury, she soothed 
and flattered me againJtill I forgot 
all, and was even foolish enough to 
hope slie would ajter her conduct. 
It was not enough that I personally 
suffered by her freaks, but I had, 
moreover, the mortification to per- 
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ceWe that our contests afforded en- 
tertainment to the whole family, 
and was compelled to take their 
laug’hter to myself, because 1 too 
keenly felt that I was the losing 
party. 

The measure of my sufferings vv'as 
not yet full. The severest torture 
was ’still in reserve. The uncle, 
from Jtoihelle, arrived at M. (ler- 
son’s on a visit, bringing with him 
a young man, whom they railed 
cousin. Angelica emhnieed them 
both, and my keen jealous eye road 
in the glances of the said eousin an 
emotion that appeared too tender 
for mere relationsliip. “ I am 
heartily glad you arc come, eousin,'* 
said she to him, “ hero is my in- 
tended bridegroom, Mr. Waltmann, 
of Hamburgh. I have hitherto only 
teased and joked him a little, but I 
will now i)e revenged on liiiii, 
through you, for all the harm he 
may do me after our marriage.*’ 
The young man blushed, and replied 
by some unmeaning eoniplimciits. 
‘‘1 now solemnly appoint you my 
Cicisbo, for the Italian rnstom 
pleases me since we have husbands 
from Germany. You shall be umpire 
in all our quarrels, because I make 
sure that you’ will always decide in 
luy favour. You shall have the key 
of my apartment ; you shall always 
be near me to defend me against 
him. He marries mo merely out of 
revenge because in)' sister does not 
like him, and surely I act very gene- 
rously in making his revenge as 
difficult, that h to say, as sweet as 
possible.” — “ You are an imp of the 
devil,” cried M. Gerson, tnreateii- 
iug her. “ Leave me to myself, my 
dear father, the Germans have af- 
ivays shewn great patience towards 
our nation, and I fear myself, that 1 
should not easily find a lamb of a 
Frenchiuan to hold out with me.” 
1 was boiling with rage. Great as 
was Ihe effort it required, 1 re- 
strained myself, however. II Jhvt 
fairc bonne mine a mauvahsjeii. Hut 
it was past endurance when she 
made earnest of the jest, treating 
her cousin with iamiliarity and ten- 
derness, ,while she repulsed me with 
the greatest harshness. “ I do it 
merely to try you,” was her answer 

my remonstrances. “ is^ 

you cut open my body to ascertain 
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whether my heart beats ; but I shall 
find means to escape tliis cruelty.” 
I left the room hastily, and she pur- 
sued me with shouts’ and laughter. 
Highly incensed 1 went instantly 
to her father, and laid my com- 
plaints before him. “ You surprise 
me,” said he, “ 1 irnagined you to bo 
on the most friendly footing to- 
gether Yes, yes ; she is a little 
Satan, but withal an affectionate, 
kind-hearted ^girl, and if you do 
not cross her humour with too much 
sensibility, you will have the live- 
liest wife in the world. However, 
ril talk to bcr.” 

He did it regardless of my oppo- 
sition; and wbetber inconsiderately 
or intentionally 1 know not, but 
be did it in tbe presence of the 
whole family. 

The smiles of tbe audience, as 
M. Gerson, with many grimaces, 
debvered bis paternal exhortation, 
announced to me my fate. “ What,” 
said Angelica, “ are the nerves of a 
German so delicate? You cannot 
endure that 1 pass through life skip- 
ping and dancing ? VVlule you fail 
of hitting my humour, it is no 
wonder that you cannot gain my 
love.” — “ ClciMoing Angelica.” — 
“ Say that to my sister, lam wicked 
and insupportable ; and yet 1 1o\tb 
you as wtejl as any lady does her 
lap-dog oi^yarrot.”^“ i)o you not 
perform the part of the former ? for 
those animals bite at their 

mistresses, though n0yeir^w much 
fondled and petted by them.” Shu 
smiled and gave me her hand, which 
I kissed with gratitude. Hut this 
humour lasted scarcely a quarter 
of an hour, and 1 became again the 
object of her ridicule. 

By accident, rnmmaging one day 
in my trunk, I found a letterTroni 
my father, addressed, “ To the be- 
loved bride of my son.” Iffie aflec- 
tionate language of a father, thought 
I, will make, s<une impression upon 
her, and I delivered the letter to 
Angelica. 

** It is not for me,” said she, “ for 
I am not beloved ; however, I will 
open the letter, as I am to fill the 
place of one who is.” She read it. 

You have an excellent father, Mr, 
Waltmann ; his kindness really sur- 
prizes me. He knows that ladicS' 
arc fond of ornaments, ftnd' brides 
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particularly. Will you not shew 
me the jewels ?** 1 was struck dumb 
with shame and confusion ; 1 stared 
wildly at her, unable to make her 
any answer. “ Surely you have not 
lost them ?” — “ My father must 
have forgotten them ; will you ner- 
init me to sec the letter?” — “ Wliat, 
shall I entrust so valuable a docu- 
ment into such rapacious hands ? 
Cousin Cicisbo, read it to him.” 
The counsiu read, — “ The solitaire 
and the bracelets, which my son will 
deliver with this letter, are for your 
acceptance, &c.” I stood like a tree 
shivered by tlic lightning*, ready to 
sink to the earth. I cursed the hour 
a thousand times that led me to this 
house, and made me acquainted with 
perfections that to me were only a 
source of trouble and vexation. 

“ Pray, cousin,” said my tor- 
mentor, pointing at me with her 
finger, “ now only look at this poor 
sinner. His father sends him away 
from Hamburgh because the ladies 
there all know him tof) well to have 
him. Three sisters, the ornaments 
of France, attend the coming of this 
Herman bridegroom like slaves in 
Smyrna, waiting for a purchaser. 
Oh I thinks he, they will thank God 
if I come at all, soon or late ; and 
so he takes a ramble of three weeks 
to make the most of his liberty while 
it lasts. His means .are exhausted, 
and he is prudent enough to prefer 
the well-stoeked kitchen an<l rich 
cellar of his future father-in-law to 
Starvation at Paris. Hut how is he 
to get there ? Oh ! the jewels of his 
intended bride must contribute, such 
of them, at least, as the Parisian 
friends may have spared.” — “Good 
God ! I exclaimed.” — “ Be silent — 
this gentleman shall know it all. 
He comes and sees the eldest; she 
leases his fancy, and tlie reigning 
eauty of Hourdcaux becomes his 
bride. 1 come next. He heare me, 
I catch him by his ears.” 

“How unjust!” — “Don’t inter- 
rupt me. He gives the first a eharm- 
ing, respectful, gallant dismissal; 
and any Dody who did not know him 
might * possibly have given him 
credit for .something like generosity ; 
then he turns to me as the second, 
merely out of compassion, lest I 
should pine with grief at his neglect, 
or die an old maid for walit of 


another oflfer. I accept, with great 
humility, the present of his love a 
little worn by so much use, suffer 
myself patiently to be abused by 
him and sroldcdi by my father on his 
account, and now instead of my 
jewels, which he has either sold or 
given away, he brings me the empty 
letterin derison.” — “Dearest Ange- 
lica!” — “I beg you will not name 
me ; my name sounds liorridly, quite 
diabolically from ytuir lips ; really, 
yon deserve to be married to me for 
a punishment. I will engage that 
my sister Victoria will make a third 
arid more complete conquest of your 
heart, for she is as handsome as 
Constantia, as witty as 1, and has 
more sensibility than both of us 
together, and hears the name with 
the deed. But do not flatter your- 
self that she will have you. You are 
mine now, and this letter of your 
father’s, even without the solitaire 
and bracelets, is a deed of gift of 
your person which I will never part 
with.” — “ The most agreeable as- 
surance, adorable Angelica, that 
you could possibly give me.” — 
“ Sparc mo your flattery till 1 wish 
to hear it.” Her angry mien was 
so evidently a disguis<‘ that I 
found her doubly attractive, and 1 
seized her hand to kiss it. “ Hold !” 
she cried, snatching it away, “ the 
hour is not yet come when I am to 
serve out my tenderness to you in 
portions and rations, as my duty 
and my conscience may dictate.” 

At length we received intelligence 
that Victoria would arrive the fol- 
lowing day, and the impatient father 
fixed the day after that for the cele- 
bration of both our nuptials. An- 
gelica made no objection. The 
nearer prospect of being mine “ for 
better, for worse” seemed to inspire 
her with milder feeliiigs, and I re- 
joiced to see it. 

Victoria came late in the evening. 
I expressed a hope that it was not 
too late to offer her my congratula- 
tions on her return, but Angelica 
stopped me short, “ I thought so, 
said she, but you will not see her ; 
not until you stand wdth me at the 
altar shall you behold the treasure 
that you have rejected unseen, to 
throw yourself into the clutches of 
such a plague as 1 am.” — I confess 
that 1 (lid hot contemplate the event 
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without «onic little misgiving's of 
mind. Angelica was beautiful, rich, 
and sptritttelle } but 1 reflected that 
the first of these perfections would 
soon decay ; the second was of little 
value to me ; and the third, to judge 
by the experience 1 had already had, 
would strew more thorns than roses 
in my path.. And where would then 
ho those happy hours of calm con- 
tentment and domestic peace, which 
1 promised myself would abundantly 
compensate me for the loss of my 
freedom, and the boisterous ami ex- 
travagant pleasures of a batchelors 
life? 

D’Argenet came and embraced 
me as his brother-in-law, and led me 
to the saloon where the ceremony 
was to be performed. 'I'lie father, 
the two sisters, the uncle, and the 
cousin were already assembled there, 
together with the priest. Victoria 
was the only one absent. 

“ Oh, she is still at her toilette,** . 
said Angelica ; “ she will not allow 
even a bride, on the day of her 
nuptials, the satisfaction of being 
thought handsome in her presence ; 
a great weakness, is it not, my dear 
Waltmann ?” — I nodded in affir- 
mation. She was indescribably fas- 
cinating in this sprightly mood, — 

“ Well, then ; you have to thank 
your stars that I am more solid.” 

At this moment two ladies entered 
the room by a side door. I was 
much more surprised than the saga- 
cious reader will be, who has long 
Isuspected it, to recognize in these 
two ladies my Parisian friends, the 
aunt and her lovely niece. “ At 
last,** cried Angelica, drawing me by 
the hand towards the table, where 
the minister stood prepared to per- 
form the sacred office ; but my face 
was turned towards Victoria, who, 
blushing a deep crimson, and more 
beautiful than she had ever appeared 
to me, regarded me with a serious 
and enquiring look.** — “ Your love 
seems to need the lash,*’ said Ange- 
lica ; ^ “ pray begin IVf .- La Tour- 
nelle.’* The words were like an 
electric shock to me. I hastily dis- 
***?*¥^^ hand, and stood petri- 
fied before tbe minister; be smiled 
and laid down his book. 

Victoria stood unmoved. My ring 
sparked on her finger, and the brace- 
lets, which 1 bad sold at Orleans, 


on her arms. All eyes were fixed 
upon me, and 1 was i^ady to wish 
the earth would open and swallow 
me up. “ Pray cousin,*’ cried' the 
provoking Angelica, “ Do marry 
Victoria for my sake, for as long as 
my bridegoom sees a sister single 
he thinks he ts bound to make love 
to her.** 

The young man approached Vic- 
toria. Unable longer to master my 
feelings, 1 flew across the mom and 
took her hand. She blushed, gave 
me a look of tenderness, and suf- 
fered me to hold it. “ Is it possi- 
ble?*’ 1 exclaimed. “ I have no 
claim upon your forgiveness, but 
with the powerful emotions you first 
taught me to feel all my hopes re- 
vive, and it rests w'ith von, lovely 
Victoria, to crown or Tiilast them 
for ever ?’* — “ 1 am no longer my 
own,” she replied, pointing to the 
j( *vels ; “ I have received my price.” 
— “ This is past endurance,** ex- 
claimed Angelica, “ So rude a bride- 
groom never was before. God keep 
me from such a husband! Come,, 
cousin, you have a kind, true soul — 
I will venture it with you. lie may 
do as be pleases, I absolve him from 
all obligatimi lo me,** 

My perplexity was over. I cast 
a supplicating glance towards the 
father. He could scarcely speak, so 
great was his ^emotion ; laying our 
hands together he conducted us to 
the other couples. The minister 
commenced the service unasked, and 
in ten minutes time the three sisters 
were made three wives. 

George, instead of taking the 
bracelets to the jeweller who resided 
at the further end of the city of Or- 
leans, had applied to the nearest 
respectable merchant. 'Phe latter 
enquired, with some suspicion, to 
whom they belonged ; George scru- 
pled not to tell him niy name and 
the object of ray journey. “ I know 
M. Gerson well, said he, and will, 
with pleasure, advance Mr. Walt- 
mann a sum of money upon these 
bracelets, which have iloubtless an- 
other destination than to be sold in 
this city,” This was precisely what 
George wished. One enquiry led 
to another, and my scamp of a ser- 
vant, who had taken great offence 
at my Parisian adventure, related 
the whole of it to this gentleman. 
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and rejoiced that necessity at length 
compelled me to fulfil the intention 
of my journey. All this, however, 
he had good reasons for concealing 
from me, 

Victoria, who was in Paris with 
the wife of this identical merchant, 
learnt on her return these tidings 
of the (icnnan lover, and now rea- 
dily accounted for the sudden dis- 
appearance of Lord iohnsbury, for 
whom, in spite of her filial devotion 
and the promise she had made her 
father, she felt some attachment. 
She wrote in great haste and with 
no less embarrassment to her witty 
sister Angelica, for the news had 
reached her of iny intended mar- 
riage with I'onstantia. 

Angelica, immediately aw yhiV, ad- 
vised her to keep away for some 
time longer, and devised the plan 
for my chastisement, which she car- 
ried into execution with no less 
credit to herself than entertainment 
to the whole family; for, from the 
eriod of the transfer of my ad- 
resses to herself, she had imparted 
her design to the rest, confessing at 
the same time her own parttality 
for her cousin. 


Oonld J be angry that she had in- 
flicted upon me a punishment which 
I so richly deserved, and that had 
for its object the future happiness of 
my life ? I gathered courage again 
to joke with my witty antagonist; 
1 could salute Constantia without 
restraint. Four weeks flew away 
in a round of delight, like so many 
days. Then came Captain Classen 
with orders for my return. 

I begged my father’s blessing. 
“ 1 have none to give you but the 
one you have taken, said the happy 
old man ; you have robbed me of 
my dearest daughter, and yet f 
thank you for it, for through you I 
am become a perfectly happy father.” 
Classen transported us with safety 
and expedition to Hamburgh. 

The hearty congratulations and 
embraces of my father convinced 
me, that the angel 1 had brought 
with me had completed his happi- 
ness also. And she, standing at 
this moment smiling by my side, no 
longer doubts that she has as hap- 
pily and eflectually completed my 
reform. 

W. S. S. 


INVOCATION TO FANCY. 

Come, Fancy, thou fantastic maid. 
Vouchsafe awhile thy powerful aid ; 

For once thy fervours let me feel. 

For once thy ardent self reveal. 

From ocean's depths, or fields of air. 

Or mountains vast, or deserts bare ; 

Or scenes of joy and bliss on high. 

Above the sun, beyond the sky ; 

Or realms of sorrow, pain, and woe, 

And everlasting death below ; 

O come, in all thy wildness dress'd, 

A hair-brain M wandering nymph confess’d ; 
With sprightly mien and sparkling eyes, 
And flowing robes of various dies. 

And wings seraphic ever spread, 

And feet the earth that seldom tread. 

Come, Fancy, full before my sight. 

Inspire my muse with visions bright; 

Thy magic mirror hold to view, 

That all thine own creation sliew, 

A laud where every bliss is found. 

And spring eternal reigns around ; 

Whose skies serenely bright appear 
Through all the cloudless smiling year ; 
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lioBe sons and daughters passing fair. 

For ever young and debonair, 

Exempt from cares, from sorrows free, 

Still range tby blissful world with thee, 
Free as the air, as swift as light, 

In thy gorgeous liveries dight; 

From joy to joy that wing their way, 

The long unwearied happy day. 

Then change the scene, and show jpe where 
Resides all wretched wan Despair; 
Pourtray some rock by ocean’s side. 

That still resists the angry tide ; 

There let a hideous cavern show 
The drear abode of hopeless woe. 

Now bid the fell-fiend Malice rise 
From out an earth-cleft orifice ; 

Ills eyes like living fires that seem 
With wrath and deadly ire to beam ; 

And fiercely grasp’d, in either hand, 

A gory knife an*! flaming brand : 

Some phantom. Fancy, let him see 
To mock his murderous cruelty ; 

Then, as he flies wiih furious speed 
And Cain-like rage to bloody deed,. 

The desperate monster’s rage restrain. 

And send him to his hell again. 

Next Scandal’s hag-like form display, 

Who shuns the honest light of day ; 

A spleenful beldam, lean and pale, 

Who loves the base calumnious ile ; 

Who incjrcy, trutli, nor pity knows, 

And never wept for human woes. 

Yet Fancy hid the mirror glow. 

Unbar the gates of death, and show 
Where disembodied spirits roam 
Their long and last eternal home. 

O, I have heard, and still believe 
What holy seers inspired give 
Of that world’s bright realities ; 

Its thrones and principalities. 

Its saints and angels glorified, 

Its martyrs who for truth’s sake died. 

And “souls of just men perfect made,” 
Whose crowns of glory never fade. 

Of Satan’s kingdom dark and dire, 

And sulphurous flames and liquid fire. 

The dread abodes of endless pain, 

.Where hope can never entrance gain ; 

O, Fancy, grant me these to see, 

From earth’s dull precincts set me free ; 
Transport my soul, inspire iny lays, 

And 1 will ever sing thy praise. 

Thus I alone to Fancy pray’d, 

And ask’d her presence ana her aid, 
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When lo ! a form divine appear’d/ 

With eyes serene and flowing beard ; 

A man it seem’d of giant size 
With age and with experience wise, 

Honour’s bright beam, contempt of fear, 

The smile of peace, and truth sincere. 

Patience, that grace we seldom see. 

Friendship and sweet humility. 

Wisdom and patriarchal grace 
Seem’d glowing in his God-like face. 

Abash’d, asham’d, as he drew near, 

My trembling limbs confess’d my fear, 

Witli fluttering heart 1 turn’d aside. 

And thus in faltering accents cry’d : 

“ O thou who seem’st of lineage high. 

Nor doom’d like mortal man to die. 

Why hast thou left the bright abodes. 

The realms of angels and oi Gods ? 

And why thy heavenly form and air ^ 

Disclose to one beneath thy care ?” 

Then thus persuasive, soft, and mild, 

Dismiss thy fears,*’ he said, and smil'd ; 

** Dismiss thy fears, attention lend, 

I come thy monitor and friend. 

My name is Reason, Heaven design’d 
That I should rule the human mind, 

And would’st thou lasting joys obtain. 

And pants thy heart sweet peace to gain ; 
Would’st thou to fame or honour rise, 

Respect, distinction, dost thou prize ; 

And would’st thou many a trouble shun. 

And many a snare beneath the sun, 

1 must approve thy heart’s desires. 

And quench its wild illusive Arcs, 

For this alone I now appear, 

For this commission’d, 1 am here. 

Leave Fancy and her vagrant train, 

My precepts keep, and let me reign \ 

My child and faithful subject be, 

In all thy musings think of me.” 

He ceas’d, and slnwly rose from sight. 

In silent dignity and light. 

W. T. 


LINES 

JVritten in the Alburn^ at an Jnnt near the Land's End, in ComwaUt ealM 
“ The First and Last'' 

For a single bright thought, with infinite pains. 

In vain have 1 labour’d and tortur’d my brains ; 

The muse, unpropitious, rejected my prayer, 

And scatter’d my vows to tne seas and^he air ; 

’Twill be said then, 1 fear, when through Ifi^l l^ave put, 

I was dull at the First, and no better at Lasti.h 

JEttr. 1823, 2 E 
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THE REVIEWERS REVIEWED; 

OR AN 

ANALYTICAL EXAMINATION OF THE EDINBURGH AND 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


Iras et verba locaot. — M artial. 


It is now twenty ypars ago that 
the innovation’ of the Edinburgh 
Review attracted the attention of 
the public, and weaned the general 
attachment from the then standard 
works of criticism (the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews), which had been 
hallowed by time, and cxalte<l in the 
estimation of the republic of letters 
by the contributions of Johnson, of 
Smollet, and of the members of the 
literary phalanx of that distinguish- 
ed era. 

The plan upon which the Edin- 
burgh Review was first given to the 
public was, at least in one respect, 
admirably calculated to benefit the 
community, and seemed indeed 
to have been rendered absolutely 
necessary by the improved spirit of 
the times, and by the great acces- 
sions to knowledge which had been 
made by all classes of the public 
within the preceding half centnrv- 
At the period when the Monthly 
and Critical Reviews wxre at their 
zenith, the line of demarcation be- 
tween the literary world, and the 
public in general, was by far more 
distinctly marked than it is at pre- 
sent. Literary men in England 
were then extremely numerous, but 
there was no gradation from what 
was then callea literary people to an 
exceedingly low degree of know- 
ledge with which the middle classes 
of English society were then satis- 
fied, but which would now scarcely 
satisfy people of a very inferior 
rank.* At that period science and 
literature, as well as philosophy, 
were confined to professional per- 
sons, or to those wliose wealth or 
rank rendered the cultivation of the 
mind a matter of ordinary routine 
of necessity, or to those whose indi- 
vidlljtal «uperiori!y of intellect ren- 
it an ol)jcct of desire ; the rest 
i of the community were satisfied with 
the degree of education, necessary 
for the common purposes of life, or 
for gratifying the vacuities pf leisure 


with works of fiction or of other light 
amusement. Reviews at that period 
were therefore addressed to the lite- 
rary part of the community, and re- 
lated, generally speaking, to works 
of consequence; whilst the great 
body of the people were left to seek 
their amu.semeiit in the current 
works of the day, which the review- 
ers hardly condescended to notice, 
or noticed briefly in a sort of Ap- 
pendix. But from the dawn of the 
American Revolution our couiitry- 
luMi began to press forward into 
another rank in the scale of social 
existence. What had hitherto heiMi 
considered as the lower ranks of so- 
ciety now began to aspire to that 
education, which had previously been 
considered as the almost prescrip- 
tive right of tlje higher circles; the 

E ublic mind !> • a me no longer sutis- 
ed with the ephemeral novels of a- 
circulating library, but a demand 
• arose for analytical works of cri- 
ticism at once sound and adapted to 
well educated, rather than to learned 
people. The middle, and even many 
(Of trie lower orders of society began 
to feel an unusual interest in public 
aflfairs, and a periodical w'ork which 
in an erudite, hut yet popular man- 
ner, should discuss the most mate- 
rial subjects of the day, and enter 
upon the yet untrodden field of sta- 
tistical politics, was sure to meet 
with a considerable degree of public 
attention and support. The Edin- 
burgh Review, in its plan of adapt- 
ing its critiques to the taste of the 
day, did not renounce the design of 
giving occasional critiques upon 
abstruce subjects ; and many of its 
articles evinced the most profound 
erudition as well as a higli degree 
of natural talents ; and its numbers 
were rendered yet more valuable by 
its constant discussion of subjects of 
national importance. But unfor- 
tunately these latter subjects were 
always discussed in a spirit of party, 
rather than in a tone of philosophy ; 
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and although that party might em- 
brace the most enlarged and enlight- 
ened views, although its feelings 
and seiUiments were in unison with 
the ]»rin(;iplcs of the constitution 
anti with the most ennobling prin- 
ciples of our nature, yet the union 
of literature and party politics was 
ill itself injudicious, and people of 
sagacity did not scruple to antici- 
)»ate from it the most disastrous 
eons(‘Cj lienees to the cause of science 
and of letters. As if to verify these 
forebodings, the example of the 
Edinburgh was, in IbOSt, followed 
by the Quarterly Review, launched 
cnnfpletely upon the pfinciples of a 
parly work. From the tirst appear- 
ance of the latter to the present day, 
every subject it has embraced, whe- 
ther of science, of literature, or of 
philosophy, has been viewed through 
the medium of party feelings ; and 
what was once tne cool, sequcsteiied 
walks of the academy have been 
latidy assimilated to the agitated 
area’ of the forum. I’liis spirit of 
the Quarterly Review has produced 
its natural consequences; the dif- 
fusion of more of party^ feeling 
throughout the pages of its rival; 
philosophy is obliged to yield not 
to patriotism, but to her more igno- 
ble adversary, party; every subject 
is distorted to answer the purposes 
of a sect ; facts arc often mistated ; 
the tirst and simple principles of 
ratiocination are obscured, and tlie 
mind of the reader is led astray 
either by ingenious sophistry or by 
unintentional prejudices. 

Participating with the community 
in these scntiiucnts, and impressed 
with the truth that a real service is 
done to the public by rescuing both 
hooks and authors from uncandid 
criticism, and by exposing the er- 
rors of works which have an influ- 
ence upon the sentiments and opi- 
nions of the country, we purpose- 
occasionally to analyse and examine 
the articles which appear in the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, 
witluiut any bias in favour of either 
work, and influenced solely,- we 
trust, by a spirit of truth, ana ab- 
stracted’ from all feelings of party or 
of polities whatsoever. 

Our design is to begin with the 
last number (the 56tli) of the Quar- 
terly Review. 
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The leading article of this number 
is upon Mons. Ch, Lacrctelle’s His- 
tory of the Constituent Assembly of 
Franco. The article is of great 
length, consisting of forty-two pages, 
aim yet we scarcely learn from it 
more of Mons. Liicretclle’s work 
than wc should from reading a chap- 
ter in Hume’s History of England. 
The fact is, that, wishing to decry 
the principles of the actors in the 
French Revolution, an essay was 
written for that ob ject ; and, by way 
of introducing tlie essay into the 
review, the name of M. Lacretellc’s 
work is prefixed to it ; hut there are 
a score of works upon the French 
Revolution to which the critique 
in <;uestion would he a.s applicable 
as it is to the Histoire dc VJhsemblee 
Constituante de France. Par. M. 
Ch. Lacretelle. We do not know 
that we ever read forty-two pages 
so replete with bad reasoning and 
distorted facts. 

The first error of the reviewer is 
an assertion that what are called 
the. leading patriots, such as Rabaud 
St. Etienne, and Ch. Lacretelle, 
Burke, Plunkett, and others, mode- 
rate their zeal for liberty from the 
windom of age. The diminution of 
fervour and zeal incidental to Hgc 
by no means implies any alteration 
in principle, and in the change to 
which the reviewer alludes there is 
generally a very suspicious coinci- 
dence between the change an<l some 
lucrative employment. The Whigs, 
with a trifling exception, have been 
out of place tor forty years, and in 
that losing period there have not 
lieen four eminent proselytes from 
Toryism, whilst changes, such as 
the reviewer alludes to, have been 
innumerable. 

The reviewer next replies to the 
generally received opinion upon the 
Continent, that the commotions in 
Fran^ at the beginning of the Re- 
volution were partly stimulated, or 
at least encouraged, by Mr. Pitt, 
The reviewer’s arj^ument is, that 
Mr. Pitt never inserted in his 
budget “ an article of the sums 
alledgcd to be paid to stimulate 
French hands to commit French 
crimes and that the British Par- 
liament is always jealous on the 
point of expenses. The charge 
against Jlr* Pitt may surely be met 
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by somethinff better than the baby- gained witb the revolutionary mania, 
ism of> that Mr. Pitt did not blazon .The clergfy of Prance were of the 
his own crime in his public accounts, most superstitious and bigoted upon 
The minister’s command of the Droits earthy all their worldly possessions \ 
of Admiralty, of the 4j per cent, and all their preconceived iwtions 
ibiid, of the secret service money, of religion^ were diametrically op- 
&c. &c. would have afforded him posed to the principles of the revo- 
thc most ample means for such con- lutioii ; yet, when the clergy met in 
duct, if his moral character had not the Etata Generaux^ and the tiera 
been a bar to such nefarious mea- etat wished them to abandon all 
sures. , their privileges and coalesce with 

The reviewer next asserts that the the popular representatives, the 
French, before the Revolution, were majority went over to the people — 
the happiest people on earth. AH arch-bishops and bishops, and 
respectable authorities, both Whig 245 priests of other denominations 
and Tory, foreign and English, con- mined the Constituent Assembly, 
cur in representing the old French The aristocracy of Fiance was* the 
regime as a mass of abuses, which most imperious, the most prejudiced, 
had reduced all, except the privi- and the most amply endowed with 
leged orders, to a state of the most honorary distinctions and with pe- 
^ualid misery. Then the reviewer cuniary advantages of any in Eu- 
speaks of “ the persecutions, ten rope, and yet, inthe 
times repeated during thirty years, of the majority left the court and went 
all who owned the existence of a over to the tiera etat, or popular 
God.” Now the national religion branch of the Assembly. One prince 
of France (Catholicism) was not of th<' blood and 269 nobles joined 
, suppressed even eleven years, and, the Constituent Assembly. No 
during its suppression, Atheists country in ancient or modern his- 
were decried and guillotined by tory ever possessed an army so pro- 
llobespierrc and others ; and the verbially devoted to the sovereign 
avowed religion of all the deitia- and court as that of France, yet 
gogues, with but very few excep- every species of b'r(?nch force, local 
tions, was that of Deism and philan- and general, from one extreme of 
thropy. The first article in the the country to the other, eiithiisias- 
creed of the national religion of the tically joined the people against the 
revolutionary period w^as, “ Adore government, and the same spirit 
God', love your fellow-creatures; rapidly animated the whole fleet, 
be useful to your country.” All this the reviewer allows ; and 

But the reviewer, with a more yet this unexampled abandonment 
than infantile simplicity, would of every early prejudice ; this sud- 
trace the French Revolution to par- den renunciation of all the habits of 
tial abuses of government, to the early life, and of every custom and 
disordered state of the finances, and notion consecrated by time, as well 
forsooth, to the intrigues of the as this general sacrifice of privilege 
Duke d* Orleans, and to the good- and immunities in the upper classes, 
ness of Louis XVI., as if sui% se- he traces to the intrigues of the 
condary causes ever have in hiiStory Duke d’Orleans, to disordered fi- 
produced, eras if in the niltureof nances, and to the goodness of Louie 
things they could produce, > such a XVI. The first innovations in the 
terrific enthusiasm as that .with state were not commenced by mobs 
which every class of the French or by demagogues, but by the most 
community was so thoroughly elec- illustrious of the privileged orders, 
trifi^d. Abuses of a court, disordered The Viscomte ‘de Noailles, the Due 
finances, and the intrigues of noble- d’Aifmillon, the Due de Chfl.telet, 
men, produce, says Buonaparte, the Due de la Rochefoucault, the 
only secondary results; to electrify Maifmis de Foqrcault, the Marquis 
a whole nation with enthusiasm de la rayette, and other wealthy and 
jequires far different causes. In distinguished noblemen, were the 
France, every rank and class, the first that urged the government and 
most licentious capital and the most the clergy to reform their crimes 
ssquastered hamlet, were alike in- and monstrous abuses, and to abolisk 
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the I niquHouft privileges of the feudal 
system of the papal tyranny. What 
were the causes of this sudden en- 
thusiasm pervadin^r all classes of the 
nation ? And what were the causes of 
the consequent revolution being* at- 
tended with such countless cruelties? 
To the first question we answer, the 
political and religious g-overnment 
of France were founded in the gross- 
est ignorance, and for the object of 
supporting a few privileged classes 
in tlie exercise of the most selfish 
passions of our nature : the system, 
which had commenced in fraud and 
tyranny, had long been supported 
hy every possible perversion of jus- 
tice, and by every conceivable viola- 
tion of humanity; it had dilfased 
the most appalling misery through- 
out the lower orders of the people, 
and it had insulted the pride and 
irritated the passions of that numer- 
ous class which had, by the improve- 
ment of society, been able to acquire 
wealth and intelligence, but which 
Wds kept in a state of political and 
moral degradation ; excluded from 
honours, and cpntemned by the 
court ; trampled upon by the nobi- 
lity, and yet ground by taxes to 
support the luxury and insolence of 
those who thus oppressed and in- 
sulted them. Every person, there- 
fore, who was not depraved in prin- 
ciple, who was not devoid of intel- 
lect, and whose heart was not cal- 
lous to human suffering, was anxi- 
ous for a reform of the polity of 
their country. The Viscomtede No- 
ailles, of the most illustrious house 
in France, declared that '* unless the 
government itself operated a total 
reform with moderation and justice, 
the blind fury of the people would 
accomplish one more dreadful.” — 
The great Lord Chatham had ut- 
tered the same admonition with 
respect to England ; but may hea- 
ven avert from us the consequences 
which ensued to France from such 
excellent advice being resisted by 
the court. But the French govern- 
ment refused all reform ; and the 
revolution was nothing more at its 
Commencement than ' the natural 
resistance of virtue and intellect 
gainst oppression and ignorance. 
But from what cause did a revolu- 
tion, which began in virtue and in 
wisdom, terminate in a scene of 
greater cruelty than ever attended 


the revolutions’of the most barba- 
rous ages?" The causes are ob- 
vious. The religion of France had 
beeu artfully intruded into the in- 
most recesses of domestic life, from 
the family of the king to that o? the 
most humble peasant ; it w^as a reli- 
gion of dogmas, to the exclusion of 
morals ; and its practice had ever 
been to excite the fiercest passions 
against every hostile sect. That 
this is no exaggerated statement is 
evident from the history of the nu- 
merous religions wars of France; 
wars which fully equalled in fero-. 
city the worst scenes of the revolu- 
tion. What scenes of the revolution 
can equal, or can all its atrocities 
equal, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew; the Sicilian vespers; the 
Jacquerie and Dragonadcs; or can 
the most atrocious monster of the 
revolution be worse than the Mare- 
cbals dc Montluc and L’Isle Adam ; 
or than Harcourt, Fosseuse, Luxcin- 
bourgh, and Philip le Bon. Thus, 
the religion of France had eormpted 
life at its fountain of good — its do- 
mestic privacy ; and every peasant 
and mechanic, unless his better na- 
ture had overcome the tendency of 
his religion^ was a fit instrument of 
those fiendish actions they have 
always perpetrated in times of pub- 
lic commotion. In the revolution, 
the passions of the people were fur- 
ther stimulated by famine and by 
every pliysical want; by the memory 
of sufferings and its consequent spirit 
of revenge ; and, finally, by the crimi- 
nal resistance made to their just de- 
mands by the government; to the at- 
tempt of that government to suppress 
their demands by military violence, 
and to the yet more culpable effortn of 
the king to effect that object by the 
introduction of a foreign force. The 
nobility and gentry of France, more- 
over, b^ely deserted their duty to 
their country when the struggle be- 
- gan ; they fled and left both Uie ge- 
neral and local administration of 
justice to a class of people tinused 
to power, made ignorant by the 
false policy of the old regime^ And, 
as wc have already shewn, made 
worse than ignorant by the yet 
more criminal policy of their pri^st- 
bood.> These are the primary causes 
both of the revolution and of the 
atrocities with which it was dis- 
graced ;'and it is wqrsc than babyish 
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in tlio Quarterly Review to trace 
6uch a mighty event, which almost 
gave a new chanieter to human iia- 
tiirrs to such trifliu^ rauses as the 
intrigues of a royal duke, or the de- 
ficioiiry of n*vcnue. But what great 
lesson* should the statesman and 
• philosopluT draw from this revolu- 
tion ? 7’hatp)vernnients should hu- 
manize the lower orders of society 
hy moral and intellectual education, 
and that they should adapt public 
institutions to the improved spirit 
of the age, and not, by resisting ra- 
tional reforms, destroy the confi- 
dence of the middle classes, and in- 
flame the passions of the vulgar. 
These are the only ways to prevent 
revolutions, and to render public 
commotions comparatively innoxi- 
ous. But the sole use which the 
Quarterly Review would make of 
the French Revolution is, to hold it 
up as a hrutum fulmen^ a sort of 
raw-head and bloody-bones story, 
to detach people from thinking of 
reforms at all. Until moral philo- 
sophy and iiitcJleclion shall render 
men less blindly attached to what- 
ever they may find the cstablislied 
order of things, revolutions appear 
to be the price of social improve- 
ments ; and, in the case of France, 
the price being paid, let not igno- 
rance and servility deprive mankind 
of the a<] vantages oi the purchase. 
So much for tlie general views of 
the Quarterly Reviewer; let us now 
attend to the isolated errors with 
which the article abounds. 

“ Without motive or provocation, 
the barriers of the city (of Paris) 
were set on fire ; and on the 14th of 
•July, 1/8.0, the Bastile was demo- 
lished.” Good heavens ! that any 
writer with the mens sana should 
assert that the Lettres de CdcheU 
the arbitrary imprisonment of sub- 
jects for life witnout trial, were no 
moiirct,\ or that the defence of this 
system by the government was 
no provocation to an ignorant popu- 
lace to destroy what they had ho 
hopes of meliorating. 

The reviewer next gives an ac- 
count of the peasantry munlering 
Mbn. Foulon, with his mouth stuffed 
full of hay; hut oufiht not a spirit 
of truth to liuvi* induced them to 
add, that the peasantiy had been 
exasperated, because M. Roulon, 
when speaking of the famimj and 


severe winter which then afflicted 
France, declared the people to be 
worse than cattle, and that they 
might feed upon hay. The deed was 
horrid, but great was the provoca- 
tion. 

Speaking of the abolition of many 
of tne most detestable abuses of the 
feudal s 3 ^stem, the reviewer says, 
“ Many of these sacrifices were just, 
and might have been beneficial bad 
they been duly matured and com- 
bined. All of these propositions, 
each of which might well have given 
matter for a month’s discussion, 
were carried in one memorable 
night. Und nox intcrfiiit inter 
maxiinos et nullos.*' Now the simple 
' truth is, that these feudal abuses had 
been discussed in France for more 
than a half century ; they had long 
galled the people to fury, and they 
had been reprobated in* F>ancc hy 
every man whose rank and influence 
enabled him to reprobate them with- 
out the fear of the Bastile ; the 
court had pertinaciously resisted 
their abolition ; their abolition by 
the Constituent Asiscmbly was, there- 
fore, merely the completion of a long 
contest, upon the merits of which 
the public mind had for fifty jrears 
come to a ratioril decision. So 
much. for the Und nox inter- 
&c. 

The revitw.er then vituperates the 
Ahbb Siey6s, a man whose moral 
principles obtained for him the 
esteem of every party in the Revolu*- 
tion. Sieyds risked his life to stop 
the criminal excesses of the Revolu- 
tion. Reproaching the Constituent 
Assernblv for some unjust measures, 
this good man exclaimed. Us veulent 
etre libres, its ne savent pas fitre 
juste^ “ u^on which,” says the re- 
viewer, “it is disgusting to hear a 
man, who knew not how to he either 
just or free, reproaching an assembly 
no better than himself.” But the 
talents of Sieyes, according to the 
reviewer, “ were over-raled ; he never 
was the leader of any jiarty, hut he 
was the leading toolofmanj', and 
always their dupe.” The ISmpcror 
Napoleon must be supposed to have 
known soincthirigof the A bht; Sieyes, 
and he represents him as a man of 
the most profound knowledge and 
of powerful intellect, whose rigid 
moral principles, and abstract no- 
tions of justice, prevented hi'J> being 
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of use in the assemblies, but whose 
influence in committees was most ex- 
tensive. But the reviewer, with an 
unexampled ignorance, states, that 
“ the populace took upon themselves 
what they called the administration 
of justice and the execution of cri- 
minals. The territory was divided 
according to a new system.” Now 
the populace of France had no more 
to do with the division of that coun- 
try into departments than the people 
c)t Lilliput had. It is known to al- 
most school-boys, that the “ new 
system,” as the reviewer calls it, of 
dividing the country, originated 
with the Abbe Sieyes, who pursued 
the measure wdth zeal and persever- 
ance, his object being, by this new 
division, to destroy the whole of the 
old j'cgfwicof provincial parliaments, 
and of provincial courts. 

After a sketch of the character of 
Mirabeau, containing about an equal 
portion of truth and error, the re- 
viewer says, that before his death 
** his popularity had long*beenoh 
the wane.” Mad. do Stael, the best 
possible authority on the subject, 
describes the anxiety of the people 
during his illness, and their griet at 
his death, to have, been most in- 
tense. Thousands, she relates, daily 
surrounded his house, anxiously in- 
quiring if any hope -existed of his 
recovery ; and she tells us, as a 
proof of his prodigious popularity, 
that a notion then prevailing that 
the life* of the aged could be pre- 
served by the injection of the blood 
of the young, a healthy young man 
sent an offer to kill himself, in order 
that Mirabeau inighr. he restored by 
an, infusion into his system of 
younger and more hcaltfiy blood 
than his own. 

But the Quarterly Reviewer has 
unquestionab ly displayed prodigious 
talents in bis portraiture of tbeMar- 
quis de la Fayette, for be has dis- 
covered in that justly celebrated in- 
dividual principles and qualities of 
all sorts, which have escaped the 
enetratioii of every person who 
as hitherto discussed the Marquis’s 
character. For instance, the re- 
vieifer tells us, that “ of all the men 
of the lievolution, the Duke of Or- 
leans not excepted, he possessed the 
least understanding.” This must be 
true, for in the unprecedented col- 


lisions of great intellects which the 
Revolution produced, the Marquis 
de la Fayette acquired, and long 
maintained, a supremacy over the 
public mind; he was an object of 
the utmost anxiety to the (Courts of 
France and of Austria, and for a 
long time the object of attention all 
over Europe anil America ; and all 
this he achieved iigainst the power 
of his own and of other Courts, 
without any understanding. But, 
says the reviewer, the Marquis had 
“ the utmost chilliness of soul,” and 
he ‘‘almost imagined that he felt.” 
This is by no means meant by the 
reviewer as baditinge^ or as a sort of 
sportive trifling with idiotcy ; it is 
meant, as old ladles say, in real 
earnest. The Marquis de la Fayette 
left all the splendour, and saurilic.ed 
all the intellectual and all the ani- 
mal gratification, which his rank and 
fortune afforded him, in the most gay 
and voluptuous capital of Europe, 
and exposed himself to the rigours, 
the sufferings, and the dangers c»f 
campaigns in the wilds of AtAerica, 
•merely*^rrom a love of liberfy and of 
glory ; all of which is proof irrefra- 
gable that he had what the review'er 
calls “ the utmost chilliness of soul, 
and no understanding.” The soar- 
ings of the eagle are incomprehen- 
sible to the mole. But, says the re- 
viewer, “ La Fayette could never 
have aspired to the crown.” Ilow 
valuable must be this sagacious ob- 
servation to the readers of the 
Quiu’terly Review. 

The reviciver tells us, that the 
Queen of France “ never had pro- 
voked the people in any manner,” 
and that she was “ mild, afliible,” 
&c. The Queen, according to every 
authority, without exception, had 
incessantly exerted herself to inspire 
the King with fortitude and courage 
to resist the Revolution, and the 
demdihds of the people, by force of 
arms. This conduct, whether right 
or wnong, wlietber just or unjust, 
'was of all things calculated to jE>ro- 
voke the people. We drop a tear 
over her unhappy and unmerited 
fate, but who, with a s|anci mind, 
would characterize Marie Antoinette 
as mild. 

But the article teems with iso- 
lated absurdities told with a more 
than babyish simplicity, and with an 
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infatuated confidence in the i^o- 
ranee, or in the credulity of its read- 
ers. The reviewer expatiates with 
great earnestness upon the dreadful 
ambition and atrocious criminality 
of the Republic in attacking the 
contemptible little territory of Avig- 
non. Does the reviewer forget that 
at that very period, the three legi- 
timate Soverei^rns of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, after a long series 
of every possible crime, and of the 
most atrocious barbarity, had seized 
upon tlie whole of Poland, and with- 
,out a single remonstrance from our 
Sovereign, although he was so- 
lemnly pledged by treaty to protect 
the unhappy Poles from such spo- 
liation. With what face then could 
cither Russia, Prussia, Austria, or 
England complain of the French 
Republicans for seizing upon Avig- 
non. Crime cannot justify crime; 
hut remove the moat out of thine 
own eye before thou triest to take 
the beam out of thy brother’s. “ At 
•Etienne,” says the reviewer, a 
merchant, suspected of monopolizing 
corn, was torn to pieces, but no corn 
was found in his possession $” as if 
the crime of tearing a roan to 
pieces,” turned upon his possessing 
or his not possessing corn ; and as if, 
when mobs were wont to inHict sum- 
mary vengeance upon monopolizers 
of corn, any corn-merchant would 
put it in the power of a mob to find 
corn in his possession. On the flight 
of Louis to Vareniies, the reviewer 
sagaciously observes, that “ they 
(the people) pursued him to the ex- 
tremity of his empire, to bring him 
back to new ignominy and suffer- 
ings.” Now the King was not pur-* 
sued at all ; he was stopped, by mere 
chance, at Varennes ; and what ren- 
dered the Revolutionists so anxious 
to bring him back was, their strong 
fears of the consequences of his put- 
ting himself under the protection of 
the Allies, and of their using his 
name and influence in their medi- 
tated invasion of France. The 
Allies woulfl then have made of 
Louis the same tool that the Bour- 
bons lyould now make of the King 
of Spain, were they to get him into 
their possession. According to the 
account given by the reviewer of 
the flight to Varennes, the King and 
bin family were the most silly, in- 


fatuated beings it is possible to con- 
ceive. At a most critical juncture 
of that flight, which was to save 
the life of Louis,^ of his wife, his 
children, and his sister, a disastrous 
dispute arose upon a simple old 
woman’s notions of a point of frivo- 
lous etiquette; the foolish old crea- 
ture insisted upon going in the car- 
riage to the exclusion of a Maiqiijs 
of “ tried courage, intelligence, and 
loyalty.” The Queen intreated the 
old woman to withdraw her services ; 
the King was appealed to, and he 
decided in favour of the old woman, 
and thus lost the services of the man 
whose sagacity might have pre- 
vented those egregious follies which 
led to the arrest of the ill-fated 
monarch. Louis’s heart was good, 
but he was evidently but little better 
than an idiot— it was impossible to 
save such a mao. 

Speaking of the infuriated popu- 
lace of the capita], and of their at- 
tack upon Versailles on the 5th and 
6th of October, 1789, the reviewer 
first attributes the event to the ma- 
chinsrtions of the Duke of Orleans, 
and then questions whether La Fa- 
yette was not afso an instigator of 
that terrific explosion qf popular 
fury. The mild virtues and consis- 
tent patriotism of La Fayette render 
such an accusation beneath our seri- 
ous notice ; and although the wealth 
of the Duke d’Orlcaiis may have 
often been employed for improper 
purposes during the Revolution, 
yet to suppose Uiat any individual, 
who ostensibly kept aloof from the 
scene of action, could really elec- 
trify a whole population with eo- 
thusiasm in any cause, is, indeed, to 
attribute tlic explosion of the vol- 
cano to the efforts of a mouse. The 
Royalists have defamed the Duke 
of Orleans to a degree of absurdity 
equal to that which the Republicans 
have vituperated the Queen. The 
fact is, that the Duke of Orleans was 
a weak and sensual prince, who, from 
motives of vanity, from personal 
oique against the Queen, and, per- 
fiaps, from some sparks of ambition, 
had been induced to patronize the 
popular cause. In the beginnii% of 
the struggle the influence* of his 
name ana rank, and the power of 
his wealth, had, no doubt, been of 
the most essential service to the 
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popular leaders in the Etats Geweraux^ 
and in the Constituent Assemblies; 
but the popular entlnisiasrn soon rose 
to that prodigious beiglit, that the 
influence of a hundred Dukes of Or- 
leans would have been overwhelmed 
with facility. To talk of the Duke’s 
exciting mobs of 60,000 people, of 
bis paying such masses, and of bis 
inducing them to commit what men 
can never commit hut under the in- 
fluenre of enthusiasm, is worse than 
cliildish. "J’he proverb says, fdix 
ui potvit rernm cognosccre cavsas^ 
ut liurnan happiness, of this sort 
at least, must be purchased at the 
expense of no smiill degrw? of labour ; 
and he who would trace the causes of 
the French Revolution must look 
more profoundly than to suppose 
that so mighty an event could have 
been produced, nr even materially 
aliected, by the intrigues or profli- 
gacy of a Royal Duke. 

VVe have flone enough, we con- 
ceive, without trae>ing further errors, 
to establish our assertion, that this 
article in the Quarterly Review dis- 
plays a want of historical spirit, 
of candour, and truth ; tliat it con- 
tains a palpable misrepresentation of 
facts, and evinces, in some places, a 
total want of, and in others a la- 
mentable perversion of all power 
of ratiocination. We have performed 


our task in no pride of suneriority, 
and in no spirit of politicalbostility; 
but wc lament to see literature made 
subservient to the spirit of party; 
and we blush for our nature, when 
those, who ought to be guided by a 
spirit of philanthropy, pervert all 
their opportunities of benefiting 
rnankinu to the mean and often mis- 
chievous objects of promoting p*yty 
views, and this often from motives 
far from disinterested. This last 
number of the Quarterly Review 
may be considered more of a politi- 
cal number than any which has ap- 
peared for several years, and many 
of its articles are more trifling and 
erroneous than that upon which we 
have been making our animadver- 
sions. We may probably notice 
some of the most prominent of these 
errors in the remaining articles be- 
fore we give our readers any analy- 
tical investigations of the articles of 
the Edinburgh Review, reflecting 
upon the injury wbieb mis-state- 
ments ill such works are calculated 
to do to the young, and to those who 
arc unacquainted with the arcana oi 
the press, we conceive that our can- 
did analyses of these reviews may 
be of considerable utility; and in 
exposing such errors we bear in 
mind the line in Terence: — Nosse 
haec omnia salus est adolescentulis. 


TO MISS ON HER BIRTH DAY. 

Since last my muse attuned ^ natal strain. 

Another circling year its course hath sped. 

And Time his annual tribute shower’d again 
Of young perfections on thy favour’d bead. 

If aught of praise could eVr delight thine car. 

These lines had linger’d o’er thy budding charms ; 

Bui virtue shuns e’en truth itself to hear. 

And shrinks from flattery as the worst of harms. 

But who can bask beocath the orb of day 
Nor grateful bless its ever-chearing beam. 

Or view the moon upon her starry way. 

Nor mark the beauty silvering wood and stream ? 

And shall that lovelier sun, whose blushing<4lawn 
With heavenly radiance lights my raptur’d breast— 

Blit hold! awhile be warmtli like this mrborne; 

An hour may come it need not be supprest. 

Eur^ Mag, Sept, 1823, . 2 F 
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To Misi — OH her Birth-Do$f. 

MiiHi he it now to watch with fondness o’er 
'fhy mind’s deve]opment| and aid it too ; 

‘I'o sec tliy soul expand to wisdom’s lore. 

Like blosssoms opening to the vernal dew. 

Oh ! did not History’s ever-pleasing page 
To youthful eyes the deeds of yore unfold. 

How aull and joyless were the tender age. 

That of the passing scene doth naught behold ! 

Well may the tongues of other climes be taught. 

And music’s tones, to, till the vacant car. 

Ere the heart learns that language of the thought, 

Whicl^l asks no utterance Imt a sigh or tear. 

Let such pursuits as yet thy time employ ; 

Oh ? taste, before the nectar’d cup is past. 

The sweets of that blest age of sinless joy. 

Which aught but love would wish might ever last. 

For what of all the world’s wide scene displays 
Of crowd, and glare, and senseless noise, can vie 
With those peculiar boons of early days, 

The tranquil bosom and the cloudless eye ? 

Though Pleasure, all the orient hues of Hope, 

Witli Memory’s mild and sunset colours blending. 

Should make thy life one bright kaleidoscope. 

The same rich dyes in changes never ending ; 

Still there are pangs disturb the happiest heart. 

That beats in such a jarring world as this ; 

Which, ah ! too soon, this lesson will imnart, 

Experience rarely points the way to bliss. 

Then wilt thou know, the short-lived flowers, that shed 
Such balmy fragrance o’er the paths of youth. 

In the calm shades of ignorance are bred. 

But fade and wither at the light of Truth. 

Oft down the blooming cheek a drop will steal. 

To think how many a face is pale with woe, 

And conscious virtue check her pride, to feel 
How few tlie breasts in which her ardours glow. 

For soon thou’lt find, the good thou seem’st to view 
In other minds exists in thine alone, 

Which, like the tinted crystal, darts its hue 

On every form througn that clear medium sliewn. 

« 

E’en of the poet’s lay thou’lt haply learn. 

The incense breathing from its votive verse 
Full oft, when deem/d with Friendship’s fires to burn, 

Is kindled at a shrine less pure than hers. 

^ F.A.B.B. 
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THE LESSON. 

FROM PHILANDER VON SITTEWALD.* 


In my youth, ’’said Philander, “ I 
was a fTiiy, thoughtless fellow; and 
having soon squandered my patrU 
monv I found myself reduced to 
the dire necessity of bending my free 
and stubborn back under the yoke 
of some employment. The Court at- 
tracted me ; I was inclined to be- ‘ 
come a statesman, and to offer my 
services to some foreign prince. 
Accordingly 1 set out on the way, 
and wandered restlessly till 1 sank 
down in a wood, overcome with fa- 
tigue, and fell asleep. 

1 had not lain long when I felt 
a gentle tap on the shoulder. I 
opened my eyes, and saw an old man 
by my side, of a strange appear- 
ance, ’and with a long white beard. 
“ Rise !” said he, “ 1 will conduct 
you to a place where you may learn 
the statistical science in one hour.” 
The proposal rejoiced me, and 1 
followed the old man’s footsteps. 
He led me up a steep and mist- 
covered mountain to a large city 
adorned with many towfers. “ Here, 
iny son,” said he, ** is the residence 
of one of the mightiest princes of 
Germany, who is ever ready to 
stretch out his long arms when he 
espies a delicate morsel in the great 
dish of the empire. You shall soon 
know him personally. One of his 
privy counsellors died a few days 
ago; the election of a new one is 
about to take place ; we. will be pre- 
sent at this ceremony,” Hereupon 
he wetted my forehead and his own 
with a single drop of balsam, and 
assured me that we were now as in- 
visible as the wind. 

We could see one another; yet, 
unobserved by all others, we glided 
like the- summer breeze through a 
thick crowd of persons, that rolled 
to and fro in the streets.- Mo we- 
came into the palace and the audi- 


ence chamber, where the Prince^ 
surrounded by his courtiers, sat on 
the throne in all the splendour of his 
greatness. Before him stood three 
men. They had been selected from 
half a hundred candidates for the 
vacant office, and were to he ex- 
amined by ihe Prince in person. 

” What is the first and greatest 
virtue of a privy counsellor?” hu 
asked of him who stood next him 
with folded arms, and looked like a 
Moravian brother. 

“ The fear of God !” answered the 
latter, laying his hand upon his 
heart, and making a low obeisance. 

“ And the second ?” — “ The fear 
of God.” 

“ And the third ?” — “ The fear of 
God.” 

^ The Prince laughed, and said to 
his minister, Provide this pious 
simpleton with a schoolmaster’s 
place.” 

He then turned to the second with 
the question, What are the* chief 
qualities of a ^ood monarch ?” 

The’ candidate (in whose de- 
meanour a certain arrogance was 
hlendid with a pedantic self-suffi- 
ciency) made his obeisance less pro- 
foundly than the other, and after 
adjusting his ruffles and his cravat, 
and making all the customary pre- 
arations for a long-winded speech, 
egan as follows ; — “ Plato, Aris- 
toUe, and 1, maintain that a Prince 
is nothing else than the first servant 
of the commonalty, and it is, there- 
fore, incumbent upon him to ad- 
minister strict justice, to further the 
prosperity of nis country by every 
means in his power, and so to treat 
his subjects as he would like and 
expect to be treated himself were he 
a subject. 

“ Bo as you would be done by.” 


* His true name was Hans Michael Moscherosch. He lived in the seven- 
teenth century, and wrote satires under the title of ^ Wonderful and true Sights,” 
(apparitions) of which he says in his preface, 1 am unwilling to believe that 1 
have ever injured any man by them, though 1 hope to have benefited many. 
Therefore those who are not pleased with my writings either want sense to 

comprehend them, or find themselves ill furnished in concience. There is no- 
thing, in all my works, which can give offence to an honest and upright man.” 
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” This is the infallible test oflmman 
actions which nature has fixed in 
our hearts. Does a Prince weigh 
his deeds in these scales he is looked 
* up to as a father by his grateful 
people ; but does he govern with 
severity and Caprice, does he op- 
press his subjects and squander their 
substance in vain ostentation, then 
the other saying l>ccomes verified : 

Wboin men fear perforce they hate.” 

During this harangue the Prince, 
with signs erf astonishment, surveyed 
his courtiers, by turns, with a keen 
eye, as if he would say, “ How does 
this sound? This bird pipes a dif- 
ferent tune from yours’, riiy faithful 
friends !” 

Pakomus, the president of the 
council, was a crafty old courtier, 
and knew full well how to extricate 
himself from a dilemma of this sort. 
He disguised his perplexity by a 
contemptuous smile, shook the cloud- 
like curls of his immense wig with 
disapprobation at the speaker, and 
cut him short, at the moment the 
Prince was about to express bis dis- 
pleasure, with ** Enough of this ar- 
rogance. His Highness’s wisdom 
and magnanimity require no admo- 
nitions on the subject of govern- 
ment.” 

This bold piece of flattery bad the 
desired effect ; it brought things to 
their former level in the Prince’s 
mind. lie cast a frowning look at 
the daring candidate, and com- 
manded him to witlidraw. 

The third candidate, a scarcely 
bearded youth, following the ex- 
ample of the president, handled his 
predecessor like a pencil, and sa- 
tirised by shrugs and nods every 
word that he uttered, in order, by this 
dumb criticism, to recommend him- 
self to the Prince, He received, for 
his portion, the question, “ To what 
should a monarch direct his chief 
attention ?” 

“ To three points,” replied the 
youth instantly, and bowed as low 
as if he w«*re going to stand upon- 
his head, or turn the wheel. 

‘•First, to the improvement of the 
royal revenues; secondly, to the 
^ extension of his territories ; and 
thinlly, to the maintenance of his 
dignity, as a <iod on earth, 

** Very wisely spoken !” exclaimed 


the Prince, and ^nnnated him, on 
the spot, to the vacant seat. 

We, ^invisible spectators, looked 
at one another, and the old man' 
whispered in my ear. “ Young 
Gleissner, who spoke so much t(> 
the Prince’^s satisfaction, is the son- 
in-law of the president. The latter, 
grown grey in the knavery of courts,, 
put the question in the Prince’s 
mouth, and the answer in that of 
his ^leve r that is the reason the pot 
and the lid fit so well together. He 
will hye-and-bye give him a Lesson 
with closed doors, at which we will 
be present, for it was, properly speak- 
ing, the object of onr journey.” 

^riie Prince dismissed his court, 
Pakoinus took the arm of his young 
colleague. “ Come, ray confidential 
€on,” said he ; “I will giv(5 you a 
proof of my paternal fondness, by 
unveiling to you the most hidden 
secrets of politics and government.” 
l/pon this he led him, through dark 
and narrow passages, to the farthest 
wing of the palace, in which there 
was a chamber, whose hnizen door 
was secured hy seven locks. This 
sanctum he cautiously unclosed^ 
and forced himself and his com- 
panion throUj^h a small opening, in 
order that no profane eye might 
steal a glance at its mysteries. Ilut 
we had already glided in before 
them, and heard and saw the follow- 
ing wonderful things. Pakomus 
opened a wardrobe, in which a 
motley collection of mantles, of vel- 
vet and fine cl‘>th, were hanging in 
a row. They were all richly laced 
and bordered on the outer side, hut 
on the inner, some were covered with 
rough woollen stuff, and some of 
them with the skins of wolves and 
foxes. 

“Is this His Highness’s ward- 
robe?” enquired the young cour- 
tier, — “ By no means,” said the 
senior, “ these are state robes, and 
are used when any disagreeable or 
unpopular measure is to he laid 
before the public* A delicate sub- 
ject of that kind we are forced to 
clothe in a handsome dress, therefore 
this scarlet robe, trimmed with gold 
lace, is called “ The people's happi- 
ness/" the second, of green velvet, 
“ The country's bloom/ the thirds 
embroidered with silver^ “ The puh^ 
lie good" and so on.” • 

The pupil examined these, one 
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after another, with a serious conn* 
tenance* At length, however, he 
could not help laughing as his eye 
rested upon an old threadbare and 
faded rgbe, “ Heavens !” he ex- 
claimed, “ what has this old rag to 
do amongst these splendid robes of 
state r” — “ Let it not surprise you,** 
rejoined Pakomiis/^ This mantle was 
once as brilliant as its neighbours; 
hut the incredible drudgery that it 
has performed, and must still per- 
form, has thus disfigured it. It is 
called Good Intention, and is, in 
courts, like the bread we eat. For 
example, should Folly by any chance 
supplant Prudence at the helm, and 
drive the ship of the state upon a 
rock, then he wraps this robe round 
him, and cries, ‘ The intention was 
good!’ By this means he stifles 
every murmur of the people. Many 
a faux pas, however, is so tremen- 
dous a giant, that this mantle is not 
sufficient, to cover him; in that 
case we throw them all upon him at 
once, and bury him under them.” 

The muster of the state robes was 
now over. Pakomiis opened a closet 
filled with masks. “ Ah, capital 
masks these!” cried the new coun- 
sellor. “ They, of course, are used 
for masqucriules and sliows.’* — 
“ Right !’* answered the fatlier-in-. 
law ; “ they are used for show. They 
. are state masks, and have a similar use 
to that of the robes. Therefore they 
are made to resemble liuman coun- 
tenances, and integrity beams from 
every feature.” He now covered his 
face with one of them. “ See ! have 
1 not now the honest look of a brave 
patriot, who is ready to sacrifice his 
f6rtuneand his life for his country?” 

“Upon my honour you have!** 
cried the young courtier, and be 
clapped his hands. ’ 

They then passed into an anti- 
chamber that bore the most perfect 
resemblance to a bathing and dress- 
ing-room. Razors, lancets, and cup- 
ping-glasses were scattered up and 
down in it. “This workshop,” said 
the grey headed statesman, “ con- 
tains the tools and implements of 
the finance* minister, the trea- 
, surer, and the receiver. With these 
they shear their sheep, the citizens 
and peasants, and bleed and cup 
them without mercy. And when 
these sponges have sucked up enough, 


a higher hand squeezes them again, 
and tlirows them aside.** 

The instructor now led his pupil 
back to the saloons, and threw open 
the lid of a casket, filled with specta- 
cles. “ Of these state spectacles,*’ said 
he, “ we have three sorts. The first 
enlarge the object wonderfully ; the 
gnat becomes an elephant ; the 
silver penny a full grown dollar. 
With these magnifying glasses we * 
arm the eyes ot the sufijects, when, 
for example, wc wish them to take 
a log of wood that is given them for 
a whole forest, or a servire equal to 
a grain of mustard seed for an im- 
measurable advantage. The second 
sort diminishes mountains to mole 
hills, and is,* therefore, very service- 
able in cases of honours and gifts con- 
ferred, The glasses of the third class 
change black to white, and throw a 
dazzling glare over every object.” 

“Invaluable spectacles !” cried the 
counsellor, and tried some of them • 
with lively approbation. 

The President’s falcon eyes now 
scrutinized every corner of the 
apartment to satisiy him that he was 
not watched, and he proceeded in a 
low tone of voice. “ These spec- 
tacles, particularly those which di- 
minish objects, we recommend to 
members of the council, and some- 
times, between ourselves, to his 
Highness’s Iloysd use, without 
troubling the good man with a. tedi- 
ous explanation of their properties. 
We do this, for instance, when we arc 
desirous that a certain dip into the 
public coffers should appear less 
palpable to the Prince than it would 
were we to suffer him to view these 
tilings with Iris own naked eyes.” 

And that method is effectual?** 

“ Prohatum estP' exclaimed Pa- 
komus with emphasis; and they 
shook hands with cordiality, . 

“ Blit what do you take this rose- 
coloured powder to be ?” asked the 
old gentleman. “ I suppose it is 

tooth-powder,” was the reply. 

“ You guess wrong, Sif ; how can 
you imagine that the state troubles 
itself about the teeth of its subjects 
and servants? It were better if 
they had no teeth at all ; they would 
eat less.” 

“ Well, wliat is it then .^** said he, 
abashed. “Eye powder! a harm- 
less dust that we occasionklly throw 
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into the people’s eyes.' It has the 
aame use as that sightly-sealcd flask ; 
it contains the famous blue mist.” 

1 must confess,” said the coun- 
sellor, “ here is excellent provision 
for benevolent blindness/’ Pako- 
mus put on a crafty smile, and nod- 
ded his head affirmatively. Mean- 
while his son observed a large vel- 
vet purse, and drew out of it a 
colossal golden tuning hammer, 
full an ell long, and proportionably 
thick. Let it lie,^’ said the old 
man, angrily, and wanted to throw 
the instrument aside; hut the for- 
mer held it fast, and pressed to 
know' what extraordinary' circum- 
stances Were connected with it. 

The President was Unwilling to 
bring it out; at length, however, he 
began his confession. Some time 
ago a foreign power wished to ob- 
tain a certain favour of our royal 
master, but ho was not disposed to 
grant It, dreading ill consequences 
to himself and his state. On that 
occasion I received this costly tuning 
hammer, with a courteous letter, in 
which 1 was jokingly requested to 
iune the inclination ot iny master in 
unison with the wishes ot that court. 
Who can withstand such civilities ? 
And who would not open the doors 
of his heart when knocked at with 
such a hammer.” 

It is' a niattc|’ of course,” said 
the hopeful son. 

Hereupon Pakomus shewed him 
a little cask of peas, and assured 
him that those harmless peas became 
sometimes more dangerous than 
musket balls in the hands of a mali- 
cious courtier. ‘‘ But 1 ought to be 
tenacious of disclosing this roguery 
to you ; 1 am afraid that one day, 
when you begin to thluk that 1 have 
been too long before your eyes, you 
will use it against me.!’ 

The son-in-law laid his hand upon 
his breast, and protested loudly that 
he was a man of honour. 

“ But you can take a joke,” re- 
joined the old statesman. “ None 
but an arch-knave makes use of 
these peas. He strews them in the 
Privy Council Chamber, in the 
Chancery Court, and particularly 
on the slippery floors of the Court- 
rooms, in order that they, who are 
hateful to him, or stand iii his light; 
slide on them and fall. And 
happens most frequently to 


those who walk straight forward, 
and imagine tbilnselves in a security 
which renders precaution superflu- 
ous, whUfi they walk firmly on the 
foot of a good conscience.” 

A shudder ran over me. 1 sighed 
out with the honest poet 

‘‘ Court soups are racy, it is said, 

WelUflavour’d and delicious; 

But then, they’re season’d with a dread, 

Which makes them quite pernicious.” 

And suddenly the whole political 
armoury vanished away, togetlicr 
with the President and his son-in- 
law. 

“ Well, how do you like the les- 
son ?” enquired my hoary compa- 
nion. 

I shrugged my shoulders, and 
knew not what to answer. 

“ Do you think,” continued he, 
** that 1 have led yoh hither, in order 
that you might learn to wear such 
robes, to pedish deceptive glasses, 
and earn golden tuning hammers ? 
God forbid ! 1 have taught you to 
know the venom that you may avoid 
it ; 1 have unveiled to you the hid- 
den arts of dishoncut servants of the 
state, to enable yoU to judge more 
prudently and ju&uy jhan the blind 
crowd of the conduct of many a 
good und noble-minded prince, who 
strives in the paths of virtue and 
justice to reach the worthy goal of 
his people’s happiness, but who, by 
the if^nesfatui of wicked and unwise 
counsels, which his guileless mind 
takes lor the true guides, is led 
astray into false paths, and conducted 
to a precipice. Curses await them* 
and blessings be showered dowt^ 
upon your head, if you serve faith- 
fully the prince who lays his peo- 
ple’s salvation upon your shoulders ! 
Seize, with courage, on the machi- 
nery of selfishness and avarice, and 
bring it to a stand. But take heed, 
then, to avoid the peas, with which 
your path will be richly strewn !” 

With the last echo of those words 
the silver-bearded figure dissolved 
like a mist, and I found myself at 
the foot of the tree where 1 had 
sought repose. 1 stood up—l fan- 
cieiT that 1 already felt the treache- 
rous peas beneath my feet, and tliie 
idea robbed me of the courage aiM 
inclination to proceed on my jour- 
ney, ' . S. 
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THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PRODUCTIONS OF 
ART AND INDUSTRY IN THE LOUVRE. 


Paris, Sept, 18 . 

Not to be behind hand in viewing 
this cxteYiaive'and pompously an- 
nounced collection, 1 entered the 
Louvre, a few days after the opening 
of the ExhlhitioU, with a crowd of 
gome thousand persons, and midst 
clouds of dust which rendered many 
of the objects almost invisible. 
After an hour’s pushing and squeez- 
ing in a motley group of decorated 
linights, soldiers, peasants, and char- 
coal carriers, and become thorough- 
ly convinced that it would be impos- 
sible for me in such a way to form 
an accurate and impartial idea of 
the treasures of French industry, I 
withdrew from the splendid saloons 
and felt heartily rejoiced when I 
had descended the magnificent stair- 
case which forms so striking a con- 
trast to the meagre architecture, and 
general appearance of the outside of 
this extensive building. Being, how- 
ever, resolved to form my opinion of 
the Exhibition from personal in- 
spection, and not from those inter- 
ested and partial vehicles of infor- 
mation, the newspapers, I subse- 
quently made interest to obtain an 
admission on one of those days 
when the public are only allowed to 
entei* by tickets, and when, conse- 
quently^ there is much less crowding 
than on the days in \vhich the sa- 
loons are thrown open indiscrimi- 
nately^ Having succeeded in this 
endeavour, 1 again visited the 
Louvre on Friday last. The first 
sooWb which is on the ground- 
floor^ is devoted to articles of 
wrought metal, and new inventions 
of hardware and cutlery. Con- 
sidering the example which tlm 
French have so long had before 
them, and the number of English 
wo rkmen, who, from distress or other 
causes, have abandoned their native 
country and taken refuge in France, 
it was natural to expect that this 
part of the Exhibition would dis- 
play something in the way of im- 
provement, calculated to make an 
Englishman, jealous of his country’s 
honour and splendour, tremble for 
her future prosperity in a rivalry 
with a nation peopled by upwards 
of twenty-nine millions ot civilized 


beings, and so situated as fo present 
a fair prospect of becoming, by a 
proper application of intellect and 
industry, the mistress of the Con- 
tinent of Europe by superiority in 
arts and manufactures. There is 
nothing however in this saloon cal- 
culated to alarm the most timid 
Englishman ; the cutlery is of the 
most inferior description, and, thanks 
to the prejudices of the French, as 
outrSe as ever iii its appearance. 
One would really have thought that 
so many years of peace would have 
worked a wonderful change in this 
respect, but the knives, with few 
exceptions, arc still the strange un- 
meaning implements that they al- 
ways were, with long narrow points 
threatening destruction to the mouth 
if raised there, and of so admirable 
an edge that the work of dissection 
upon a fowl or a turkey is a matter 
of no great difiiculty provided the 
animal be very young, very tender, 
half an hour or so over-roasted, and 
that the left hand be actively em- 
ployed at the same time in the ope- 
ration. So rare a collection, carry- 
ing us back in imagination to that 
good old period when the same 
weapon was indiscriminately used 
to rip up the belly of an enemy or 
of a capon, must present much 
amusement to a Sheffield or London 
manufacturer ; and if he did not ac- 
quire information from the Exhibi- 
tion, it would at least serve to put 
him into good humour with his own 
work, and therefore with himself, 
which is one of the greatest delights 
of existence. Amongst the vanous 
articles thus exposed to the admir* • 
ing French (and here, by-the-bye, I 
would observe that the French are 
either the best natured, or the sil- 
liest people in existence, since they 
are always ready to admire the most 
ridiculous things if presented with 
something like an appeal to national 
vanity^, were needles fancifully ar- 
ranged upon cards to resemble suns 
and stars, with gold and silvef eyes 
turned inwards, and forming the 
nucleus of these illustrious bodies. 
Hammers, chisels, saws, pincers, and 
other tools, with a collection of nails 
from a tenpenny nail down to a tin- 
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tack: and in one of the corners of 
the saloon, decorated with a larp 
ticket announcing its dignity in the 
catalogue and the name ol the won- 
derful invrntor, a tea-service, o* 
terials not liable to be broUen. This 
wbicli consists of only a tca- 
t-addie and twelve ejrg cups, is made 
<>f lead, varnished and painted, and 
is oOered at the very reasonable 
price of one hundred francs, or at 
the present rate of exchange some- 
thing less than four English guineas. 
In England the same thing, if in- 
deed any manufacturer would think. 
It worth his while to make it, would 
cost a few shillings. 1 saw many 
Frenchmen, however, very complai- 
santly admiring the invention as one 
of real economy in the end, hut just 
observing tliat it was un peu cher in 
the purcnasc. In no part ot this 
saloon was a single tool or instru- 
ment of new invention which is 
really an improvement ; not even a 
liand-saw upon the English princi- 
ple is exhibited, although it is no- 
torious that the saws used by the 
French carpenters perform only half 
the service, and require twice^ the 
labour of the English ; one of the 
si€?v things in this place is, a collec- 
tion of saucepans announced in the 
prosiiectus, which is given by the 
inventor as the best and hitherto 
unknown method of protecting all 
articles of cookery from imbibing . 
injurious qualities from the utensils 
in which they arc prepared. Hav- 
ing read Mrs. Glasse, and that pro- 
found philosopher and physician, 

' J)r. Kitchena, and having also dip- 
ped into the mysteries and revela- 
tions of that wonderful chemist, the 
author of ** Death in the Pot, I 
liad become a little nervous on the 
• score of my living, and therefore 
turned with much real interest to 
this “ new and hitherto undisco- 
vered method of securing mankind 
from poison.” Judge, reader, what 
I must have felt when I took into 
my hand one of these life-saving 
pots; what must have l)cen my sen- 
sations of gratitude towards the 
philanthro])tc inventor. Just at 
that time, too, 1 thought of Spain 
and’the war, of the Duke d’Angou- 
lemef, jand his busts destroying the 
liv^JS bf radicals and revolutionists. 
J saw tliose machines of death, mor- 
f^grs, and culvcrins, and nwivels. 


broad swords, cutlasses, and dag- 
gers. What, at that moment, was 
the heir of France, with his warlike 
steeds, and the roaring of his can- 
non, and the shouts of the victors, 
compared with this philanthropist 
of pots, pans, and kettles?* “ In my 
mind’s eye,” as Shakspeare has it, 

** they were both before me;” the 
destroyer and the preserver, riiere 
stood the proud warrior flushed witli 
victory, his eye flashing vengeance 
and desolation. Here the mild and 
benevolent philanthropist, distri- 
buting life and health to the multi- 
tude. Why are the delightful reve- 
ries and visions of our happiest mo- 
ments to be destroyed? Why, in 
such a dream of bliss, was I to be 
awakened to the w'orldly calcula- 
tions of man, and a cool mental dis- 
quisition on the comparative merits 
of the different methods of turning an 
iron saucepan ? 1 had a two gallon 
saucepan in my hand, shining in all 
the brightness of a full-grown moon, 

I might have fancied it a moon, 
and then my reverie would have 
been complete, hut my evil genius, 
and a cursed spirit ot nationality, 
which but too frequently possesses 
me, and induces me to doubt the 
reality of evcr\ blessing which is 
not English, induced me to ques- 
tion the inventor on the proce^ of 
his life-preserving apparatus. There 
was benevolence, pure benevolence * 
in his answers, but the secret was of 
course a secret ; after beating about 
the bush, however, for an hour, and 
pretending to know much more 
about the matter than I really did, 

] at length discovered that this im- 
portant discovery, this new 
tion which had been thought worthy 
of Exhibition at the Louvre by a 
Royal Committee of Examination, 
was neither more nor less than a 
double tinned saucepan. 

On leaving the room appropriated 
to articles of hardware, &tc. we 
ascend the staircase, and enter a 
saloon in which are fitted up, with 
much neatness, a great number of 
places containing shawls, woollen 
drapery, laces, finbn, and other ar- 
ticles in the samb wsy* * order to 
iudge of the improvement m the 
various manufactures of which 
these articles are specimens, a man 
should be wfell acquainted with the 
art, winch I do not pyctend to bo. 
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According to my view of the matter, Agriculture has b^u t6o^ much d^ 
the Cashmere shawls, marked at 1500 pressed, and there is too little spirit 
{francs each» wore very dear, and 1 m France, speaking in a general 
saw nothing in the room ivhich is sense, to give any reasonable pros^ 
not publicly exposed in the shops in pect of seeing such a cultivation of 
Chcapside and Oxford-street. With the growth of wool from crossing 
respect to the shawls, however, if I the breeds, &c. as would place 

am to pronounce an opinion from Franco, for at least fifty years to 

mere complaisance and politeness come, upon a footing with Great 
.towards others, with a deference at liritain. In articles manufactured 
the same time towards public opi- from fine Merino wool the French 
iiion, whiclji I have never been re- are evidently our superiors, but they 

markable for paying when in oppo- are much dearer than similar arti- 

sition to the evidence of my senses, cles would be in England if they 
but which, nevertheless, it is proper were there genoraL There are many 
1 am told that I should begin to specimens in the Louvre for ladies* 
shew, even though 1 may not feel it, dresses, which arc really beautiful, 

I must confess that they are proba- hut the prices are from forty to fifty 
blyvery beautiful and very excel- francs per yatd, making a dress 
lent, since a great number of very amount to more than live pounds 
well dressed persons, and who were sterling. It is a diflicult thing to 
of course judges of the matter, since make comparisons between two 
they hesitated not to express countries in articles for which each 

selves very decidedly and loudly is so exclusively fanious. TakF, for 
pronounced them to he magnificent instance, our poplins; a poplin at 
and incomparable; one of them add- ten shillings per yard, which is of 
iiig, with much emphasis, voyez «i course of very fine qualify, is supe- 
Vangleterre pevt prodttire des pa- rior to the best that they have here 
reils. OfthcMoolloncloths, 1 must at eighteen or twentjr francs per 
say, that many of them are very yard. It is the same with our mu«it 
beautiful, and, considering the fine- lins, and with many other of our 
ness of the quality, cheap. There , fine articles; but the difference is 
are black cloths of superior texture still more perceptible when we de- 
and rich colour at fifty to sixty scend to articles of ordinary use, 
francs per yard, similar to which is either in linen or cotton. Calicoes, 
not to be obtained in England at for instance, which in London may 
less than five pounds per yard ; but, be purchased at eightpence per yard. 
On the other hand, 1 consider that would here cost twenty-six sous, 
our black cloths at twenty-eight, or althougli at this moment they arc 
twenty-nine shillings per yard, are nearly forty per cent, lower than 
very superior to the h'rench cloths they were a few years ago, in conse- 
of the same quality at forty francs, quence of the great depression of 
It ici to he renieiMhered, however, manufactured property, fn cotton 
that the French yard is longer than handkerchiefs we get an article very 
ours, which brings things nearly good and pretty at about one sjdl- 
equal. Perhaps if the use of very ling and sixpence to one shilling 
fine black cloth were to be general and ninepcnce ; here cotton han’£\ 
in Einrland, it would be rnanufac- kerchiefs, which are sold as low as: 
tured°at as cheap or even at a three francs, are very common.— 
cheaper rate than the French, since Even in silks I do not hesitate to^ 
we have so many advantages of ma- assert, - that the French are very 
chinery ; the only thing in favour little, if»at all superior to the Eng- 
of France is the lowness of wages, lish no good silk can be purchasedr 
hut this is much more than counter- here nt less than seven or eight 
balanced by the superiority which francsyiei; yard ; and after allowing 
we derive from our engines; and it the difference of measure it wlUbe 
is a well-known faict, that for so * lio falsehood to say, that this is not 
much of the Wool that enters into ten per cent.^ under the London 
the manufactory of cloth as is native price. T^en, if we come to articles 
product, the English have a supe- of'mixcd manufacture, the beautiful 
riority, whkh may he estimated at sfiawls, ^lich Are manufactured in 
the very lowest at twenty per cent. England»^froni silk and cotton uv 
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worsted, 0^ other materials, are 
much clicaper than similar produc- 
tions in Paris; the advantage in 
favour of England may be stated at 
thirty per cent, without at all ofFeiid- 
ing against truth. In dimities there 
is nothing at the Exhibition which 
can be at all compared with those of 
England, either for price or for 
quality ; and in cotton stockings at 
least twenty per cent, difference may 
be set down in favour of our own 
country. It is not to be denied, 
however, that some of the fine linen 
* in France is very good, and perhaps 
a little cheaper than with us ; but, on 
the other hand, they have nothing 
for general wear so cheap or so good 
as the English. It Would be verv 
curious, and, indeed, 1 think useful, 
if some person, partially acquainted 
with these things, were to devote a 
few ^ys to an examination of the 
arti^s manufactured from wool, 
cotton, and linen, and furnish the 
public with a faithful estimate of 
the comparative improvement of the 
two countries. Such a proceeding 
might be attended with advantage 
to the government and to the manu- 
facturers. 

In the saloon where ^he articles 
above alluded to are exposed there are 
two or three exhibitions of hats, but 
nothing amongst them denotes much 
improvement in the manufacture of 
those articles, generally sneaking, 
the French are just where they were 
fifty years ago as to hats ; and per- 
haps there is no nation on the Con- 
tinent where they are so badly made. 
In the wi^ole of Paris there are only 
two hatters who make decent hats, 
which are sold at twenty-nine and 
thirty francs eacli. These men, 
however, are far from rich, for hat 
improvement is not encouraged here 
as in England. 

Passing from the woollen dreary 
and hats, we proceed to a saloon 
devoted to luxury and taste. On 
every side, and at every turning, 
splendid candalabras, services of 
porcelain and crystal, jewellery, 
at^d plated articles meet the sight; 
X ilionld not be credited if I were to 
.say that the porcelain and cs^ystal 
are other than beautiful; 'France 
has been too long ceJebratea for 
th^SI^ objects, which are ^otlg the 
which they carry on a trade 
^pih other countries profitably 


themselves, to , dread a successfnl 
rivalry. ; but it. is Worthy of femark, 
that there is little of improvement, 
in the patterns or execution. It has 
long been matter of surprise that 
the French porcelain should con- 
tinue to be so superior to the English, 
particularly as England is said to 
contain the primary substance ne- 
cessary for the manufacture, and 
French artists are to be had at a 
very low rate for the decorative part 
of the preparation, which is so much 
admired. Persons Who understand 
more of the subject than I do may 
probably afford you some informa- 
tion, but it may be as well to cau- 
tion the. public against the old 
answer, “There is quite as good in 
this country.” It is this spirit of 
rejudicc and foolish pride which 
as kept France so long in the back 
ground as to some manufactures, 
which they might with care have 
imitated from the English ; and, al- 
though not to the same extent, the 
feeling exists frequently amongst 
many of my own countrymen, whose 
education and habits ought to have 
protected them from a prejudice 
which is destructive to the interests 
*of a commercial country. /Wodge- 
wood has probaldy come nearer to 
the French porcelain than any Eng- 
lish manufacturer; but there is still 
a vast difference between that which 
he produces and the Frencbi 7'he 
white-^ Wedgewood ware, in imita- 
tion of French white jporcelain, half 
not the chaste transparency and de- 
licate whiteness of the latter^ and it 
is, besides, less useful under the 
hands of an artist, as he can never 
rely with certainty upon the 
of the colours during the process of 
baking. Whilst England continues 
superior to France in all the essential 
manufactures, few men will, perhaps, 
he found to insist with much fei-vor 
upon the necessity of her being also 
superior iii.thc ornaments andluxu- 
ries of mankind; but it should be 
remembered, that a^coinittercial coun- 
try can never be too' superior to her 
neighbours in ^y ibf me articles, 
which bring reputation to 

the national clia^ct^n 
' The most beau|ifi4 aracles in the 
Exhibition are several sp^imens 
of mahogany and oth^r furniture. 
Oakley, and the mqstv celebrated 
, jtphidlsterers and ca|pct-|nakers, 
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«xc6tlent as tHe articles which they 
liianufacture may be, are completely 
illclipsed by some of the Parisians. 
An^i^ryatthe success with which the 
English hive imitated thd French 
polish for mahogany furniture, so 
long a valuable secret in Prance, 
the Pa^sians have now introdtinetl 
an entire new mode of polishing, 
’ which is called plaque, and is to 
wood precisely what plating is to 
metal. The wood, by some process 
of which I am ignorant, is made to 
resemble marble, and has all the 
beauty of that article with ranch of 
its solidity. 1 am even assured by 
persons who have made trial of the 
new mode that, with the exception 
of the actual strength of marble, 
it has no qualities superior to the 
imitation, upon which water may be 
spilled without staining, and the 
same attempts made to scratch it 
without success, as would be resisted 
by marble. But it is not only in 
the polish that French furniture is 
improved ; its appearance is con- 
siderably altered for the better ; the 
form in which they make their arti- 
cles being a happy medium between 
the French and English style. — 
Amongst the articles exhibited atthe 
Louvre are two arm-chairs, one of 
which is of mahogany, inlaid with 
pearl. I shall not attempt a de- 
scription of this splendid ornament, 
because justice cannot be done to 
the maniifacfusrer without personal 
Inspection. It has all the elegance 
Jana grandeur of a throne, with the 
'lightness and neatness of a common 
drawing - room chair. The cost, 
^iijSfever, from the nicety of execu- 
rather than the expensive na- 
ture of the materials, must have been 
considerable. 

The articles of iewellery are not 
very numerous, and .upon the whole 
,they are infinitely inferior to some 
of English manufacture. The 
French Je^eHefs, for many years, 
enjoyed- an estclm^ive reputation for 
their jewdleiy,' whilst the English 
nduld boi^tbf nothing but strength 
in their ^nufaetdresr . Things are 
now quiteidifferer^L There are hun- 
tlreds of '.EnjgUsli iewellers' who 
work as neatm and with more so- 
lidity than the French; and the 
complaints at one time so general of 
bad gold ^cab now only be d^bted 
against tnanUfacturers wbl»bliy(ar^ 


reputation*, to* lose, and who are 
comparatively few in number. I 
still, however, consider that the 
French law, prohibiting the manu- 
facture of gold articles under a 
certain standard, is very expellent. 
Here we purchase with safety ; in 
England only upon the reputation 
and assurance of the jeweller. If 
I purchase a gold chain in Paris, I 
inquire the price of the gold apart 
from the manufacture, and the ven- 
der is bound to give me a true 
answer. Thus 1 know what I am 
paying for the intrinsic material, 
and its preparation ; and at any 
time the old gold will, according to 
the standard stated, call for its 
market value. Foreign governments 
are much more rigid in this respect 
than the English ; but no where is . 
it carried to a greater extent than in 
Holland. There, in < order to dis- 
courage as much as possible (with- 
out an absolute decree of prohibi- 
tion, which would be disgraceful) 
the importation of articles manu- 
factured from inferior gold, a duty , 
is levied, which is higher or lower 
according the quantity of alloy in 
the article. An Englishman, a few' 
months ago, made a purchase of 
gold wat(mes in Paris, which lie 
took to Amsterdam on speculation. 
On arriving there his property was 
taken to the Assuy-ofiice, where it 
was subjected to the usual trial, and 
found to be manufactured from gold 
at the Swiss* standard, which had 
been smuggled into Paris.' In con- 
sequence of this circumstance, of 
which the Englishman was igno- 
rant, be having purchased like 
watches at the Paris price, he had 
duties to pay of such an enormous 
amount, that, after getting, rid of 
his goods at the best market in^ 
Amsterdam, he was a loser of more 
than thirty percent., besides the ex-, 
penses of his journey. TK^'Prench- 
government, aware %f the extent to 
W'hich the contraband trade in 
watches, between Paris and Geneva, 
has been carried, have very wisely 
adopted precantions wbich render 
the commerce more difficult, 
therefore, protect the public. 

Amongst the jewellery articles itt 
the Louvre' there a few imitations 
of precious stones of recent inven- 
tion, but they are inferior to articles 
' the' same '.kind in England. A 





4is^' y6{irs ag’o a jcifollar in the 
Palais Royal had, however, suc- 
ceeded so far in imitating the dia- 
mond as to venture the sale of his 
false stones in the wholesale market 
amongst regular dealers in dia- 
monds. As he acted with prudence, 
and took care to offer his articles 
only so far under price as would' 
induce a purchaser to speculate 
upon the implied want of cash of 
the vender, he had carried on trade 
to an extraonrdinary amount; no less, 
it is said,, than two millions of 
francs before the fraud was dis- 
covered. When the cheat was ex- 
posed he had still the presumpiton 
to insist upon these slones being 
real, and defended an action for tlie 
recovery of the money paid by a 
merchant fora tiaraof these pretend- 
ed diamonds On the trial more than 
twenty dealers in the article were 
called, who gave different opinions, 
so admirably had the inventor suc- 
ceeded in his imitation, lly order 
of the judge, one of the false dia- 
monds was ordered to be broken, 
and then only was the real state of 
the case clear enough.for a decision, 
which was of course against the 
vender. From that period imita- 
tion stones made upon the same 
principle arc only allowed to be 
sold, with a full explanation of 
their being unreal ; hut their re- 
semblance to the real diamond has 
much damped the market. 

Two of the most curious and beau- 
tiful articles in the Exhibition arc a 
drawing-room, in spun glass, or 
what is here called J^l de verve (class 
thread^ and the model of a three 
mastea-ship in steel, gold, and sil- 
ver. .The first-mentioned article is 
of extraordinary manufacture. In 
size it is about two feet square. 
The interior of the drawing-room is 
all shewn ; on a glass table in the 
centre is a vase filled with flowers ; 
on the chimneyipiece are a dial and 
a set of ornaments; twelve arm- 
chaiis in glass stand^ round the 
room, and in one part is a fine por- 
trait of the reigning Monarch. In 
this manufacture, 1 may say, that 
jthe r rench are unrivalled. It is 
on^ a pity that so much ingenuity 
and industry should be bestowed to 
so little purpose as it respects any use 
to which the article could be applied, 
ihe model of a ship is superlji. 


The hull is of cannons aite 

of silver, and the deck, of the high- 
est polished steeL The masts and 
rigging are.of gold and silver inter- 
mingled with pearls, for pullics and 
blocks the sails are of silver, ren<' 
dcred beautifully ti-ansparent, and 
bent before the wind. The manu- 
facture of this article must have 
taken at least six months, and the' 
materials also are of no slight value^ 
On leaving the saloon in which 
these curiosities and elegancies ace 
shewn, we enter the saion deernatke- 
nmtiques, which, to a contemplative 
miud, is of all the most worthy of 
attention^; here arc a groat number 
of mathematical clocks, and some 
apparatus of a curious nature ; but 
orreries and planetariums are the 
chief objects of attraction. In one 
part is a planetarium, which, when 
, in action, would requite a room for 
its exhibition of more than sixty 
feet square ; and at another, one in 
a clock, beautifully made, which 
does not occupy the space of a com- 
mon sized saucer. It is gratifying 
to see things of this nature so exhi- 
bited to the public, as the circum- 
stance is calculated to instil a taste 
for the study of astroitomy, which 
is very mudii wanted. In England, 
thanks to the spirit of the age, and 
the number of transparent orreriea 
which have been shewn round tlie 
country, there are comparatively 
few persons ignorant of the first 
principles of this delightful and ne- 
cessary science, but in France it ia 
speaking more favourabW of the in- 
tellectual endowments af the people 
than they merit to say, that one 
only in 20,000 knows* any Uiing 
about astronomy. This is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that 
no attempt has been made by per- 
sons in power to Inculcate this 
knowledge; on the contrary, indeed, 
the very essence of the government is 
opposed to its progress. Here every 
thing is in the hands' of the priest- 
hood, who sedulously contrive to 
monopolize all knewledgefor them- 
selves, and their fellow^Tabnurers in 
the art of rciidenng the bulk of the 
people slaves ifi body and in inteW 
lect. A few good transparent orre- 
ries, like that which was exhibited 
at the English Opera House, in 
London^ and a few lirqturers^Hke 
would do muehio enlighten 
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the p^ple, and expose in all its de- 
formity the atrocious policy of the 
priesthood. I have resided many 
years in France without having once 
seen a transparent orrery in a public 
Bkljibition, and I fear 1 may belnany 
more years here without seeing one ; 
for no sooner is any thing, in the 
way of civil, religious, or political 
Improvement manifested, than the 
priests and their vagabond spies 
pounce upon the offender, and de- 
nounce him at once to the paternal 


government of the Bonrbons, hy 
whom he is oppressed, debased and 
persecuted. . 

The last saloon is that of models, 
hut hy the time I had entered it I 
was so much fatigued, that I had 
not time to bestow much attention 
upon the objects which it contained. 
1 will pay another visit to it, and if 
I find any thing in it worth noticing 
1 will make it the subject of another 
article. 

G. 


SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 

THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, M.A. 

MINISTER OP THE CALEDONIAN CHURCH, CROSS-STREET, UATTON-GARDEN. 


Mr. Irving’s voice is rich, full- 
toned, and powerful ; in level speak- 
ing it docs not appear endued with 
the variety which it really possesses; 
its lower tones are decidedly the 
best; the transition to these from 
the higher notes is extremely beau- 
tiful, foi* it is dope naturally, with- 
out effort or affectation { the quiet 
inartificial pathos of these intona- 
tions goes directly to the heart, and 
when employed, as they frequently 
arc, in giving audible existence to 
conceptions S^-hich illustrate or ad- 
vocate the milder charities of our 
nature, and the gentler doctrines of 
our religion, have the effect of pow- 
erfully contributing to the success 
of his eloquence. When delivering 
sarqjtsm or irony, some of his lower 
! -'ton^ singularly resemble those of 
Kean when , he expresses the same 
feelings. 

Mr. Irving’s voice', when he is de- 
claiming with great vehemence, oc- 
casionally becomes discordant ; but 
if an analogous inference may be 
pehnifited, if the excellence^ which 
he has attained in managing its sub- 
dued intonations may be considered 
n criterion; by which to estimate his 
capability, of perfecting its higher 
inncxions»;I am inclined to con- 
clude, that in the burst of indigna- 
tion, the taunt of contempt, in short, 
in all the sterner emotions, he is 
able to modulate his voice accord- 
ing to the laws which true and 
harmony impose. ^^His I 


many instances ungraceful, is gene- 
rally redundant, and sometimes un- 
necessarily violent ; during the first 
part of a discourse it would be ad- 
visable for him almost to omit ges- 
ture, for as he then usually confines 
himself to that part of llis subject 
which requires an unimpassioned 
delivery, it injures, rather than adds 
to the effect, as the principal charm 
of action consists in its appearigg 
to be the consequence of an involun- 
tary burst of feeling ; he also fre- 
quently suits the action to the word, 
which is a habit, to 4ay the least of 
it, in very bad taste; stamping with 
his foot, and distortion of counte- 
nance fall under the same censure. 

His general deportment is ani- • 
mated, energetic, and impressive; 
he appears completely absorbed by 
the subject he is discussing; he 
abandons himself to the ^ipination 
of the impulses which impel, ; 
he resigns himself unresistingly ,tq 
the guidance of cnthusi&stic fepliqr. 
This impassioned earnestness tends 
considerably to produce the rapt at- 
tention which is paid to Mr. Irving’s 
discourses; the ardour and vehe- 
mence of the preacher indicate the 
intense interest which he takes in 
the success of his mission, and they 
simultaneously generate correspond- 
ing sensations in the breasts of his 
hearers. In reading, Mr. Irving's 
enunciation is deliberate and (fis- 
'J;inct, and his en^hasis " correct, 
J^yrhile t&e ikep unaffected solemnity 
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of his voice and manner renders it a kind of shadowy indistinctness* 
impressive. His doctrines have been detrimental to, if’ not subversive^ or 
upon every occasion that I have perspicuity. 

heard him strictly consonant with He is likewise sometimes ffuilty 
Scripture; when he confines him- of carrying- his metaphors too far,, 
self to deductions from the Bible and Of mixing them ; it. is here that 
his inferences are always admissible; the periiicious results accruing from 
but when not derived from this the want of perspicuity I have al- 
standard, I regret to say, that he luded to are pecuiiafly recognizable; 
advocates some opinions without, I obscurity almost annibiJates thi; 
should presume, sufiiciently exa- beauty of all figurative language, 
mining the grounds upon which which should be clear and definitc, 
they arc founded. * and its application instantaneously 

A blameable habit in which Mr. apparent to the mind it is addressed 
Irving indulges is, that he too fre- to. Mr. lrving*8, metaphorji, on the 
quently repeats a sentence ; if this contrary, are too often confused in 
was done seldom, and only once, it their arrangement, and are desti- 
would no doubt tend to increase the tute of that unity and simplicity of 
impressiveness of any thing suffici- design and execution so indispensi- 
ently important to justify its repe- ble to their perfection. He is also 
tition; hut he sometimes iterates frequently censurable for his use of 
sentences which have no claim to words and phrases which are both 
this distinction, he does it several inelegant and obsolete, when, by 
times during the delivery of a single adopting those which have had 
. sermon, and he often extends it to th'Jr «right of currency stamped by 
three distinct repetitions. their admission into the purest mo* 

Mr. Irving's style displays both dels of verbal excellence, he would 
faults and beauties ; it is occasion- acquire refinement and grace of ex- 
ally obscure, which in the pulpitis pression without compromising ori- 
peciiliarly objectionable, as the ginality and force, 
mind of the hearer, if it fails to re^* The whole of Mr, Irving’s faults 
ceive the idea when first presented to are excesses; this remark is uppli- 
it, has no other opportunity of ac- cable to the management of , nis- 
<piring it. His sentences are some- yoicc, to his gesture, and to his« 
times too long, and involved one with- style ; he possesses the natural qua^ 
in the other, both of which have a lin cations necessary to constitute a * 
very destructive influence upon the preacher of no common rank, but the» 
clearness of Ins style. Another hf erroneous operations of a vitiated 
his errors is, that he indulges in an taste, and, a perverted judgment>' 
unnecessary iteration of epithets concur to dim tne lustre of inhereUt 
where one would^ be sufficient; he intellectual excellence. 1 am aware ^ 
will employ several, without adding that many of Mr. Irving’s faults Uf 
either to the force or beauty of the stylo are attributable to the sfeces* 
sentence. Diffuseness of thought sity which exists for him to compose' 
and language is another of Mr. two discourses for every Sunday* ' 
Irving’s besetting sins ; he multi- each of which occupies an hour and 
plies words when it is not essential, a half or very little less in delivery, 
and ramifie^ ideas into such a diver- . and when to all this is added the 
sity of forms, that their pristine consideration of the time he is ob- 
brilliancc is dimmed, their original liged to devote to the private .duties 
strength enfeebled; by this means of a Christian Minister, and to the 
he impedes the operation of his own aoquirement of knowledge, be is 
intellect, and in a manner neutra- possessed of a powerful apology for 
lizes its influential character, He inaccurate compositioik* 
is also blameable for not paying standing the ;a|^bgement . 

s^cter attention to the connection and construction. of Mr. ' 

atra classification of his conceptions, Irving’s senterioeti Still ' {liey con- 
whidi are sometimes disjointed; and tain much to excite adtbiration ; he 
instead of that regular concatena- has an unlimited controul ovCr 
tion of ideas, which suffers By the language; this absolute command 
removal of its minutest part; he dis^r.^ pf.;>y6i;5S' completely prevents the . 
plays, an indefinite vagueness, towards 
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tautology of expression. He cbm* 
bines words in a manner indicative 
of talent ; for a tame, succession of 
common-place phrases he substi- 
tutes thosb which have novelty and 
vigour for their characteristics. 
His metaphors and similes afc often 
felicitously imagined, hut it very 
rarely happens that his words do 
justice to his ideas; with him, to 
oorrow one of his own beautiful ex- 
pressions, All language is a pale 
reflection of thought, whose taint 
lustre imperfectly represents the 
brilliance of those conceptions which 
it attempts to embody.*’ 

The tone of Mr. Irving’s mind is 
bold, spirited, and independent; it 
is unshackled liy the trammels of 
prejudice, and bows obedience only 
to the dictates of conscience, to the 
Jaws of Ood. lie is fearless apd un- 
daunted ill the prosecution of his 
duty, and pursues it regardless of 
the obstacles which may be thrown 
' in his way to interrupt his pro* 
gress. 

There is a class of thinkers and 
- writers, who have the dread of do- 
ing wrong so incessantly and vividly 
before tlmm, that they never do 
right ; they are oppressed and 
cramped with a species of mental 
cowardice, which paralizes their 
best efforts; to this class Mr. Ir- 
ving is decidedly and.detenninately 
opposed ; he never sacrifices a prin- 
c^le at ^the shrine of interest or 
timidity he unsparingly reproves 
vied in all its ramifications, and ex- 
oses error in' all its disguises and 
elusions. This lofty imlcpcndcnce 
af feeding he sometimes carries to 
excess, and does not permit his 
mind to be passive to the objects it 
cUconntcrs,”but to mould them ac- 
cording to its own moods. 1 do not 
say that is invariably the case, other- 
wise he would never advocate any 
truth that was not in unison with 
his Oivn , peculiar prepossessions. 
H4s' imagination is inventive, and 
ri<?h.<evea : to exuberance; its crea-r 
tiiftftifoftefiaxhlhit those connections 
and associatiohs of tideas which are 
the certain inanifeb^iiliipns of intel- 
lectual fer^lUy it. is to this ex- 
treme luxuriance of fancy that the 
orna^nessof his style is referable; 
Ju* is capable of multiplying meta- 
phors and similes so pi'ofusei)^;J^t 
the very facnitjr, which is 


by its strength and power to call 
into existence the loveliest forms of 
the mind, becomes, by its facility of 
employment, the instrument of oc- 
casionally vivifying incongruous 
masses of thought, which, though 
they contain the germ of beauty, are 
nearly allied -to extravagance, in 
consequence of waiitinj^ that curb 
which a fine imagination imperi- 
ously and incessantly demands. 
Whenever Mr. Irving does submit 
to this restraint its advantages are 
instantaneously apparent ; his ideas 
start into being, redolent with 
beauty, and they will endure the 
severe ordeal of analytical exami- 
nation. Mr. Irving is not an indo- 
lent thinker, he tasks his intellect 
to the very utmost; he does not' 
allow any one of its powers to re- 
main unemployed, but calls them 
forth into successive and vigorous 
exertion. 

He is not trifling and superficial, 
or satisfied with skimming the sur- 
face of a subject, but endeavours 
and often succeeds in drawing from 
their depths the richest treasures of 
reflexion and of thought. He posses- 
ses a warmth of feeling which com- 
municates an indescribable charm 
to his eloquence, but which is much 
easier to admire than to define; in the 
same manner as bright hues of the 
airy bow of Heaven are palpable 
to the sight, and yet mock the most 
elaborate efforts of the painter to, 
delineate them. It is when advocat- 
ing the nobler sympathies of our 
nature, such as efevotion and bene- 
volence, that this warmth of feeling; 
by its fervor and intenseness, so 
efrectually co-operates with his 
arguments; in awakening in tha 
breasts of his hearers the dormant 
sentiments of religion and virtue.’ 
When he is expounding scripture 
it is impossible not to admire the 
critical acumen he evinces; he re- 
conciles the apparent discrepancies 
of the sacred i^^itings^ find seizes 
immediately on the correct meaning 
of the passages he is considering, 
whether it is attainable by a cursory 
hut penetrating glance, or is ac- 
corded only to the researches of la- 
borious investigation. Mr. Irving 
never omits an, opportunity of ex- 
posing" and refjuting the errors and 
anomalies of Unitarianism ; he re- 
and shilfuljy unravels the 
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web wtiich It has Bpnn around Chris- 
tianity, and displays its close affi- 
nity to Deism. 

Whatever may be the object that 
the mind of Mr. Irviny comes in 
contact with it is certain to elicit, 
by the collision, that brilliance 
which talent alone can supply. In 
mental painting he has very few 
equals; the deep tinge of poetry 
with which his spirit is embued 
communicates to "his pencil the 
power of tracing all that is grand 
in outline, or beautiful in colouring! 
In reasoning he would be more 
forcible if he was more concen- 
trated ; he is so anxious in an ar- 
gument to avail himself of every 
aid, whether direct or collateral, 
which may support his cause, that 
their number counteracts and dimi- 
nishes their cogency and conclusive^ 
ness; be would be more likely to 
win conviction by limiting his at- 
tention to bis stronger positions, as 
the minds of his hearers are liable to 
become confused in following a long 
consecutive chain of evidence, how- 
ever close may be the dependence of 
its several links. Still, after all this 
is conceded, be will frequently be 
found an irresistible champion of 
truth; he intrepidly meets every 
difficulty half way ; be looks undis- 
mayed upon all that bis opponents 
ciin urge in their defence, and then 
detects and proves the fallacy of 
their assumptions. To accomplish 
this purpose he unreservedly sur- 
renders every power of his intellect; 
when he considers a subject his 
mind revolves completely upon its 
axis, and seeks, by making the en- 
tire circle of its faculties, to draw 
from them whatever may tend to 
establish the particular truth he is 
endeavouring to establish. One of 
the causes, that have produced the 
vpiety which characterizes Mr. Ir- 
ving’s discourses, is, that he has 
familiarized himself with general 
knowledge, by this means ne has 
avoideil that monotonous train of 
thought so insoprrablc from con- 
finement to one line of study. 

lie is likewise deeply read in the 
jpages of the human heart ; he tears 
open its secret recesses, and traces 
to their source all its mazes and 
windings ; hut it is rather with 
human nature in the abstract that 


he is conversant, than, as it Appears, 
when moulded by circumstances ; 
this will be cgrrected almost insen- 
sibly to himself by a longer resi- 
dence in, and a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the world, and the 
different forms into whicli human 
nature is moulded by the influence 
of social institutions. His irony is 
keen, caustic, and pointed ; it js 
in his hands> a formidable engine, 
which demolishes the entrenchments 
of those who oppose him. There 
arc some men, wlio whatever may 
he their efforts, however strenuous 
and unremitting, can never attain 
to a high grade in the profession 
they have selected, in consequence 
of their minds being destitute of the 
elements of greatness; not so Mr. 
Irving ; his ultimate failure or suc- 
cess depends, humanly speaking, 
upon his own exertions; let him 
hut be just to himself, and he may 
defy the shafts which envy and 
malice hurl at him in such plentiful 
profusion ; flie high and diversified 
powers of his mind are sufficient to 
produce results equally honourable 
to himself- and beneficial to the age 
in which he lives. His principal 
errors are, that his mind relies too 
implicitly upon its own strength, 
and that his taste and judgment are 
frequently incorrect, all of which 
are remcuiablu. Mr. Irving is en- 
dowed by nature with the qualities 
most essential in the formation of 
an orator ; he unites the lofty ima- 
ginings of the poet with the re- 
sistless dcductipns of the logician. 
Indefatigable in his researches he 
never leaves a subject till he has 
exhausted it, till he has distilled 
the latest drop of spirit which it 
affords. He traverses creation to its 
houiularies, and brings hack all its 
endless varieties in aid of the great 
cause to which he is devoted ; ardent 
in pursuit, no difficulties can repress 
his industry ; deternnned in resolve, 
his consistency is untainted by ter- 
giversation; lie employs his intel- 
lect to bend opinion to the controul 
of religion and virtue, and labours 
to turn the stream of thought into a 
channel, where no error snail sully 
its purity and cause it to spread ruin 
and desolation instead of beauty and 
fertility in its progress. 

Criticus. 
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TOK SHIELJ> OF ACHiLLEfS, 

By JohnFlaxinan, Esq. Il.A^ 

i I ') w o f ton does it occiir tliat while The shiel d, tlic ciream fercnce of ^ 

the oars of the . public' arc stunned which is no less thin mne feet, ' 
with tlio praises of mediocrity, ex- and the convexity six inches from, 
cellcnce is allowed to exist wholly the plane, has been executed from' 
unspuUeii of. In the Fine, Arts es- drawinj^s and a model, by Mr. Flax- , 
pecially; how frequently dpes em- man; which occupied that able 
piricisin succeed in calling the at- .sculptor, at different times, for a 
tention of the world to productions ^ series of years; and were finished in 
which, if not absolutely worthlessi, January, *1818. V It' is intended to 
are nevertheless of very inferior . represent the shield forged by Vul-, 
value ; while the works of true gc- . can, “ the artist of the skies and 
iiius, in the absence of the just no- presented' by Thetis to her son, 
tico to wliirh they are entitled, Achilles* to snpply the place of that 
remain in comparative obscurity.' which he had lent to bis unhappy * 


It is one of the most imperative,- 
and at the same time , one of the 
niost pleasing duties of the press, 
to redress, as far it is capable of 
redressing this wrong. Its efforts 
to, do so must of necessity be spon- 
taneous; because there is a com- 


frieud 'Patroclus. As any descrip- 
tion which we could give of the 
multifarious subjects introduced 
must necessarily bo feeble and im- 
perfect, compared with Pope’s har- 
monious though somewhat deco-- 
rated translation of the close of the 


billed delicacy and pride accompany- eighteenth book of the Iliad, 
ing merit of the highest class, which subjoin the passage 
forbids any immediate appeal to . 

^ Five ample plates the broad expanse > 
compose, 

And godlike labours on the surface 
rose. ' 

There shone the image of the master- 
mind : 

There earth, there heaven, there ocean . 
be design'd ; 

Th’ unwearied sun, the moon complete- ' 
ly round; * 

The starry lights' that beaveu*s high, 
convex croWn’d ; 

The Pleiads, Irlyuds, with the northern 
team ; 


criticism. 

liappening the other day to stroll 
into tnO shop of the celebrated gold- 
smUhaVund, jewellers, on Ludgate- 
hi11,^Mp'ssp* Hundell and Bridge, 
ambug.«tiie xpany .gorgeous and va- 
iuable articles by which wc found 
ou^B^lve^ surrounded, our admira- 
tion was .singularly excited by a 
maguifioe^ shield, which, although 
of and of large diiiiun- 

sidiisi Wa consequently very pon- 
derous, was so nicely balanced on a ' 

massy and elegant stand ingeniously And great 'Orion’s more refalgeUt^' 
.coftsirucled lor the purpose, as to beam; . ' 5 

admit of its being turned about, and To which,’ around the axle of. the skj^, *. 
examined in every part, with'the The beai^ revolving points hie golden ' 

8till shines*, exalted on 

. plain,'.' ’ . 

^or bathes his blassiug forehead in the i 
main. 


greatest facility, 
l^lve^ body knows the politeness 
with wlilch Messrsl Hundell and 
Briid||^e^ the # veral members of 
their unrtvall^ ee^iihlishnicnt, gra-. 
tify the cijribsity , oj" Jlicir visitors. 
From them* Jiiid fi'oti^^bther sources, 
we collected various particulars re- 
specting this splendid production, 
which, together with a few of our 
own observations upon it, we hope 
may prove not unacceptable 
readers of the European Afag 
' Eui\ Mag^ 1823 , 


Two ..cities radiant on the shield ap- 

The image qnq of peace,, and one ,of 
' ' war. . . ' ' 

Here sacred'poir 


^5^*^ light, 
solemn 

i^^rite;' . _ 



iod gebial feUst de^, 
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Aldiigf the street ifie 'new-inade brides 
are led, 

With torches flamiap, fo the nuptial 
bed; 

The .youthful dancers In a circle bound 

To the soft flute, and cittern’s silrer 
sound ; 

Throu{fh the fair streets, the matrons 
in a row 

Stand in their porches, and eigoy the 
show. 

There, in the forum swarm a nnmerons 
train, 

The subject of debate, a townsman 
slain : 

One pleads the fine discharg’d, which 
one deny'd, 

And bade the public and the laws decide ; 

The witness is prodac’d on either 
Hand, 

For this, or that, the partial people 
stand : ' 

Th’ appointed heralds still the noisy 
bands, 

And form a ring, with sceptres in their 
hands. 

On seats of stone, within the sacred 
place 

The reverend eldersnodded o’er the ease^ 

Alternate, each th’ attesting sceptre 
tooki 

.And rising, solemn, each his sentence 
spoke. 

Two golden talents lay amidst, in sights , 

The prize of him who best adjudg’d 
the. right. 

Another part (a prospect differing far) 

Glow’d with refulgent arms and^hor- 
rid year. 

Two mighty hosts a leag^er’d town 
embrace, 

And one would pillage, one would burn 
the place. 

Meantime the townsmen, arm*d with 
silent care, 

A secret ambush on the foe prepare *, 

Their wives, their children, and the 
watchflii band 

Of trembling parents, on the turrets 
stahd. 

They march, by Pallas and by Mars 
made bold ; 

Gold were the g^ds, their radiant ghrw 
meuts gold, ' 

And gold their armottf) these the * 
squadron led^ 

August, divine, superior by fhehea^! 

A place for ambush fit they found, and 
stood 

Cover’d' with shields, beside a silver 
flood. 

distance lurk, and watch- 

sheep or oxen seek the winding 
stream. . 


Soon the white flbeks proceeded o’er 
the plains, ' 

And steers slow moving, find twowhep- 
herd swains ; 

Behind them, piping on their re^s^ 
they go, 

Nor fear an ambush, nor' suspect a foe. 

In arms the glittering squadron rising 
ronnd 

Rush, sudden, hills of slaughter heap 
the ground ; 

Whole flocks and herds lie bleeding om 
the plains. 

And, all amidst them, dead, the shepi- 
herd swains t , 

The bellowing oxen the besiegers hear. 

They rise, take , horse, approach and 
meet the war ; 

They fight, they fall, beside the silver 
flood V 

The waving silver seemed to blnslr 
with blood. 

There thmnlt, there contentioD, stood* 
confest i 

One rear’d a dagger at a captive’a 
breast; 

Oue held a living fbe, that freshly blc^ 

With * new-made wounds; another 
dragg’d a dead. 

Nowhere, now tWe, the carcases they 
tore ; ' 

Fate stalk’d amidst them, grim with 
human goi'e. 

And the whole war came out, and met 
the eye 5 

And each bold figure seem’d to live, or 
die. 

A fleld deep furrow’d, next, the God 
design’d, 

The third time labmir’d by the sweat-^ 
log bind • 

The shining shares full mamy plough- 
men guide, 

And turn their crooked yokes on every 
side ; 

sun as at either end th^ wheel 
around, 

The master meets them with his goblet 
crown’d ; 

The hearty draught rewards, renews 
their toil, 

Then back the turning plough-sharcs 
cleave the soil, 

Behind the rising earth in ridges 
roll’d ; 

And sable look’d, ibongh form’d of 
molten A^ld. 

Another field rosS hiljHi; with waving 
grain; 

With bended iiOkl^ stand the reaper 
train; 

Here, stretched in ranks, the Jevel’d 
swaths are found, 

Sfaesyee heapM on sheaves here thicken 

' . bp the ground. 
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With sweeptnpr Btroke the moweis 
Btrow the lands ; 

The gatherers follow, and collect in 
bands; 

And last the children, in whose erma 
arc borne 

(Too short to gripe them) the brown 
sheaves of corn. 

The rustic monaich of the field de- 
scries. 

With silent glee^ the heaps around him 
lise 

A ready banquet ota the turf is laid, 

Beneath an ample oak’s expanded 
shade, 

The victim ox, the sturdy youth pre- 
pare; 

The icapei’s due repast, the women's 
care 

Next, ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard 
shines, 

Bent with the ponderous harvest of Its 
vines , 

A deeper dye the dangling clusters 
show. 

And, curl’d on silver pi ops, in order 
glow, 

A darker metal mixt, intrench’d the 
place , 

And pales of glittering tin th' enclo- 
sure grace. 

To this, one path-way gently winding 
leads, 

Where march d train with baskets on 
their heads ; 

(Fair maids and blooming youths) that 
smiling bear 

The purple product of th’ antnranal 
year. 

To these a yonth awakes the warbling 
strings, 

Whose tender lay the fate of Linus 
Bings; 

In measnr’d dance behind him move 
the train, 

Tune soft the voice, and answer to 
the strain. 

Hero herds of oxen march, eiect and 
bold, 

Hear high their horns, and seem to 
low m gold, 

And speed to meadows, on whose 
sounding shores 

A rapid torrent through the rushes 
roars: 

Four golden herdsmen as their guar- 
dians stand, , 

And nine sour dogs complete the rustic 
band, 

Two lions rushing from the wood ap- 
pear’d, 

And seiz'd a bull, the master of the 
held, 


He roar'd : in vain tbo dogs, the men, 
withstood ; 

They tore his flesh, and drank the sable 
flood. 

The dogs (oft cheer'd in vain) deserl 
the piey, 

Dread the gi iro terrors, and at distance 
bay. 

Next this, the eye, the art of Flux- 
MAN leads 

Deep thiough fair forests, and a length 
of meads ; 

And stalls, and folds, and scatter'd cots 
between ; 

And fleecy flocks, that whiten all the 
scene. 

A figur’d dance succeeds; such once 
was seen 

In lofty GnoSbus, for the Cretan queen, 

Form’d by Dcdalean art ; a comely 
band 

Of youths and maidens, bounding hand 
in hand. 

Tlie maids in soft cymars of linen 
drest ; 

The youths all graceful in the glossy 
vest. 

Of those the locks with flowery wreaths 
inroird, 

Of these the sides adorn'd with swords 
of gold, 

That, glittering gay, from silver belts 
depend. 

Now all at once they rise, at once 
descend 

With well-taught feet; now shape, in 
obliques ways, 

Confus'dly regular, the moving maze ; 

Now forth at once, too swift forsi^ht, 
they spring, 

And undistingnish’d blend the flying 
ring; 

So whirls a wheel, in giddy circles 
tost, ‘ 

And, rapid as it runs, the single spokes 
are lost. 

The gazing multitudes admire aronnu 

Two active tumblers in the centre 
bound; 

Now high, now low, their pliant limbs 
they bend ; 

And general aengs the sprightly revel * 
end. 

Thus the broad shield complete, ihtt 
artist crown'd 

With his last hand, and pour'd th^ 
ocean round ; 

In Uying silver seem'd the waves to 
roll, 

And beat tbe buckler's verge, and 
bound the whole.^ 
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V TU« skill and application neces- 
sary to complete so extensive and 
iso complicated a composition, con- 
sistliii^ of upwards of a 'hundred 
human figures, besides animals, &c. 
must liave been very great. Nothing 
similar to it, ancient or modern, is, ^ 
that we know of, in existence. Mr. 
FJaxman must, therefore, have re- 
lied upon his own unassisted imagi- 
tion and judgment; arid we con- 
gratulate him on a happy opportu- 
nity, thus afforded him, of condens- 
ing into one comprehensive space all 
the professional knowledge, which 
he had acqiiired during a long and 
laborious life from the study of na- 
ture, and of thesculpturc and litera- 
ture of the Greeks. It is a produc- 
tion which, if any thing were yet 
wanting for that purpose, would set 
the seal upon his fame. Amidst so 
much beauty arid excellence, it is 
difficult to select any particular ob- . 
jects of admiration. If, however, 

• we were absolutely required to do 
so, we should name the personifica- 
tion of the Sun, by the spirited alto 
relievo oUJSjpoWo in his chariot, in 
the centre of the ‘shield; and the 
manner in which the various sub- 
jects of war, the attack by the 
Lions on the Herd of Oxen, and the 
Marriage Festival, are treated. Of 
the rerircsenfation of war especially, 
in which Mr. Flaxman*s.anatonriical 
knowledge 'is finely displayed, it 
may w'ith perfect truth he said, 

That each bold figure seems to live 
or die.” 

Nor, in the attack upon the herd, 
can any thing, be more admirable 
than- the energetic ferocity of the 
monsters of the forest, who have 
fastened on the .bpll, the desperate ' 
efforts of that rihble animal to disen- 
gage himself, and the vain attempts 
. of the herdsmen to urge their fierce 


but alarmed dogs to further resist- 
ance. To these scenes of contest 
and death, the beauty, elegance, 
and sprightUness of the nuptial pro- 
cession, with all its classical accom- 
paniments, form a delightful con- 
trast. 

It appears that, highly to the. 
credit of the taste, aiscornment, 
and liberality, of Messrs. Rundell 
and ‘Bridge, this has been entirely 
a speculation of their own ; no other 
person having any interest or con- 
cern in it whatever. They gave the 
original order to Mr. Flaxman, and 
paid him for the drawings and 
the model the sura of six bund red 
and twenty pounds. Four easts, in 
silver gilt, each of the value of 
two thousand guineas, liave been 
•finished from them : the first for Iiis 
.Majesty, who, wdth his character- 
istic liberality and love for the 
arts, ordered a cast even before the 
model was finished ; the second for 
his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York; the third for the Earl of 
Lonsdale ; and the fourth, which is 
the one wc had the gratification of 
seeing, Tor the Duke of North uin- 
herland. Each cast, with the nc- 
cessaiy and elaborate chasing, fkc, 
all of which been performed in 
the most masterly manner, under 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge’s su- 
v.perintendance, and to the entire 
satisfaction of Mr. Flagman, has 
occupied two experienced workmen 
for a whole twelvemonth. 

We arc surprised that this splen- 
did specimen of British genius and 
enterprize has never been publicly 
exhibited. Wc are persuaded that 
a faithful and spiritoa engraving or 
etching of it, of a size su^cicntly 
large to enable justice to he done to 
its merits would be extremely at- 
' tractive ; not merely to the classical 
scholar, but to the public generally. 


EXBIBITION OF THE NORT3ERN BOCJ^TY AT LEEDS . — Instituted ill 1809. 

The Exhibition of paintings, pa- Nx). 7- Interior Vipw of York Ca- 
tronized by this Society, becomes. tkedraL View t^tHe Bast IFindow. 
annually more interesting. This T. Tailor. — Those who have vi- 
year, the productions, of different sited York Minster, and contem- 
artut^ are more numerous than for- plated the scene presented to the eye 
merly,' and merit has increased with from the West door to the East wm- 
; numbers. . The nutn^r this year is dow, must acknowledge the vista to 
\ ;.bp msi||nificently gri^n^, and almost 
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defy the imitation of the artist. 
Bat Mr. Taylor has attempted and 
-eucceeded beyond expectation. ,Tlie 
minute tracery of the window and 
the roof must have been a work of 
laborious industry. 

No. 43. Christ healing the Sick in 
4ke Timiple, from a picture by the 
late 11, West, P.R.A. H. Cordould. 

— Is strikingly expressive. Grati- 
tude in the subject heiiled, surprize 
in some, and malice in others, are all 
depicted in a lively manner. 

No. 60. The Death of Moses in 
sight of the Promised Land* fi. 
CiUTFiKiii).— Is on a large scale, 
but a physioghombt would certainly 
conclude from tlie face of Moses 
that he did not possess all those 
mental qualities mentioned of him 
in Scripture. ■ The attendant Angels 
have too much of human appearance 
for celestial beings. 

No. 84. The Alehouse* G. Milnes. 
— Is in mediocrity, but the scene is 
too disgusting and has a tendency, 
by being publicly exhibited, to blunt 
the monal faculty in its aversions 
from vice. Society suffers an in- 
jury when the Fine Arts are culti-. 
v&tcd at the expense of decency. 

No. 90. Dead Pheasants and Jay* 
H. P, Parker. — This is a rich paint- 
ing and an accurate imitation of na- 
ture, and would undoubtedly be a 
. '^suitable ornament to the sportsman^s 
sittin^room. 

No. iJO. Fox and Hounds, C. H. 
SCHiTANFELDER. — Is exceedingly 
' animated: The fox is in the pos- 
ture of defending himself in the last 
extremity, as mentioned l>y natu- 
ralists. He is perhaps too small for 
the relative size of the hounds. 

No. 140. Fuse of Flowers from 
Nature* Ann Kklly. — Is exceed- . 
ingly brilliant, and rendered quite 
natural by the lively-appearing but- 
terflies upon them. 

No. 160. From ABsop’s Fable of 
tlic Ass laden loith Provisions and 
the Thistle* E. Landseer. --The 
much abused quadruped, which is 
the subject of this painting, appears . 
quite iii style, bending under its 
load; theitottrils inflated and the 
hair handing in tatters. 

No. 1 .95. The Vision ofZachariak, 
W. Brokeden. — This picture was 
painted at Rome, and publicly exhi*' 
Uited in the Pantheon tb^e In April., 
.^ind May lust. The scene" 
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sented here is Tery subUmc, The 
contour of the Prophet’s face is in- 
dicative of the masculine boldness 
for which the Jewish Prophets were 
signalized* The sombre hue. of the 
drapery is quite appropriate. The 
agitated appearance of the atmos- 
phere is well ponrtrayed ; but the 
horses and chariots, which are a 
part of the vision, are too much in 
the bark-ground ; indeed, some of 
them are scarcely visible. The Angel 
is too much ot an earthly being. 
His ‘ eyes are not celestial and his' 
fingers too workmanlike. There is '> 
an error in the Catalogue, which 
quotes the fourth instead of the sixth 
chapter of Zachariah's Prophecy. 

No. 200. MayJ)au. Time of Queen 
Elizabeth* C. Cr* Leslie, A. R. A. 
—This brilliant painting is a lively 
illustration of some of the scenes 
related in Kenilworth. The ele- 
vated May-polo ; the motley groups ; 
the ctown in his scarlet dress, with 
pyramidical hat and long toed shoes ; 
the various amusements; the pro- 
miscuous gambols of men, women, 
children, and dogs; the serenity of 
the atmosphere ; and the Queen be- 
holding them with royal complai- 
sance; exhibit a specimen of Eng- 
lish- novelty in the days of ** Good 
Queen, Bess,” 

No. 206.> Homer reciting his Iliad f 
Sun-Set, J. R. Walker, — The 
splendour of this painting' gives it 
as great a superiority over its ad- 
ioining contemporaries, as the bril- 
liancy of gold exceeds the appear- 
ance of the common metals. The 
setting sun has put the heavens in 
a blaze, and tinged the elegant 
buildings on each side of the river, 
which form a dazzling vistg; The 
. rich foliage of an eastern cliihate, 
burnished with the deeply tinged 
rays of the departing luminary of 
day, presents to our imagination a 
a paradisiacal state, whete 

^ BloBsoms and fruits at onceofgoldeti 
hue 

Appeared, with gay enamell’d colours 
mixed ; 

On which the sun more glad impressed 
his beams 

Than iu fair evening cloud, or bumid 
bow, 

When God bad shower’d the earth ; so 
lively seamed 
That landscape.” 
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/ In tlie fore-ffround the poet is re- there be any fault it is that the 
- cliniDff and singing his Iliad to a subject of the painting appears sub- 
few bystanders. The whole is a servient to some of the accompani- 
' chef Smuvre of Mr. Walker. If ments. 

INTELLIGENCE EGLATiyS TO THE FINE ARTS, 


Method of preserving Paintings. 

■ ....The following is an extract from 
a letter which we have received, and 
which we think may be in some de- 
gree useful, although the method is 
not, we believe, unknown to artists, 
and is considered by them impracti- 
cable. As nothing is so much 
wanted as durability, to render the 
master pieces of painting invaluable, 
permit me, through the medium of 
your widely circulated magazine, 
to propose the following method: 
(which, if not attended with com- 
plete success, may probably induce 
others more competent to devise 
something better). Cause two plates 
of glass of the same size, some- 
what larger than the painting, to 
be prepared, the one ground, the ‘ 
other ground and polished ; having 
laid the former }n a horizontal posi- 
Ijon, place the painting, on it with 
the face up, the polished plate to be 
'laid on that, the edges ot the plates 
are then to be united by the blow- 
pipe, except at a very small portion, 
that to be formed iiito a tuoe,« and 
connected with an air-pump ; when 
the air is exhausted from between 
the plates, by working that appa- 
ratus, let the tube be closed in the 
same manner as the other parts; 
thus the painting will he plachd in a 
vaccuum, enveloped in glass, the 
expess of glass terming a margin 
wide enough to prevent the in- 
creased temperature , from affecting 
till* picture, may be let into a groove, ^ 
or rabbit in the frame, leaving no 
other than the usual appearance.” 

BMsh Aeademg at Home, — We 
have already mentioned the tlesign 
of establishing a School of Drawing 
and Painting at Rome, destined ex- 
clusively for British artists: the 
idea of this Institutiori arises wholly 
from a few individuals. The sub- 
scription, began a short time since, 

. already amonnts to 935/. it, will, no 
, doubt, rapidly increase ;'*and.in the 
.inean tune, the managers are occti- 
in forming the regniations and : 
Jlditions of admittance. 

funcient Painiingi * 


— In cleaning the south wall of the • 
church at Wootton Basset, Wilts, 
which is a more ancient part than 
the rest of the structure to which it 
is now united, the workmen acci- * 
dentally brought to light a very 
curious painting, executed in the 
rudest style, hut evidently illustrat- 
ing the subject which it represented ; 
the murder of Archbishop Beckett, 
The four knights in complete ar- 
mour are in the act of assaulting 
the Archbishop. The figures of the 
knights are nearly perfect ; the two 
latter in the act of drawing. The 
Archbishop is leaning before the 
altar ; between his hands, which are 
raised in a. pious attitude, is the 
wafer ; the cup and the hook are 
placed on the table before him ; the 
crosier and mitre are by his side. 
His Cardinal's red robe, with golden 
bands, is distinct. His features are 
a good deal obliterated ; but there 
is sufficient to distl^^guish that his 
head is turned round in sudden sur- 
prise. This painting is evidently 
very curious^ noth from the subject 
ana rudeness of the execution. The 
picture is evidently painted, on the 
first coating, as the bare stone is 
immediately underneath/ The en- 
trance by the folding-doors is also 
rudely represented, and, below, is 
sketched what seems intended to. 
signify the cathedral itself. The 
picture is highly worthy the inspec- 
tion of the curious. 

The Statue of his late Majesty 
George III., which, a short time 
^o, was taken down in the Royal, 
Exchange^ was found to be so much 
out of repair, that the Gresham 
Commiftee have given orders to an 
eminent statuary to complete a new 
one, whioh will then be put Up fn 
the same niche. . 

Burns* monument, at Ayr,^ is 
completed, by the tripod beings 
raised on the summit. Fifteen ma- 
son lodges walked in procession, 
besides yeomany, and a vast num- 
ber of persons were present at the 
ceremony. The monument is about 
%<mtyfeet. . ^ 
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FOREIGN 

Histoire et Description des lies' 
lonienneSy fyc, * 

History and Description of the Ionian 
IsleSifrom the fabulous and heroic 
times to the present time, By 
Colonel Bory dc Saint Vincent. 

The first legislators of Greece^ 
who undertook to civilize mankind, 
ill order to soften their manners, 
appealed to their imaginations 
through the charms of melody 
and verse. The lyre, sa^s Isaac 
Vossius, governed the ancient Hel- 
ladeans, formed ^ heroes, exterkni- 
nated moostersi created liberty, and 
founded those , immortal republics 
which will be the admiration of 
ages. Religion, law, and politics, 
music and poetry, animated every 
^ part of pnblic * instruction ; and 
sages, separated from the multitude, 
by this' means gave to their lessons 
* an authority which had something 
divine in it. 'riie commands of.the 



hecatombs and gifts it was neces- 
sary to offer to the priests of^the Hie- 
rons, and social compacts, even in 
the time of the Dorians, were sung 
and presented traditionally in fami- 
lies. Thus perpetuated, and pass- 
ing from age to age, they were col- 
lected like the writings of the He- 
brews after the captivity, with a 
crowd of recollections, which Hesiod 
' lias preserved in a language un- 
doubtedly more harmonious than 
that of tne gods, to which they were 
attributed. It is not so much to 
the barbarism, says M. Bory, de 
Saint Kincent^ or negligence of the 
first ages, that we ought io attri^ . 
bute our doubts on the 
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remote antiquity, as to the misfor- 
tunes occasioned by time and the 
ravages of the destroyers of Greece. 
Though it is' said that the divine 
Orpheus overcame tigers, attract- 
ed oaks, mountains, and rocks, 
and suspended the course of rivers 
by* the sound of bis lyre, yet we 
know nothing of the chronology or 
geography of his poetry. An op- 
posite consequence may be deduced 
n;om Homer’s poetry, for he un- 
doubtedly knew of facts anterior to 
the siege of Troy, and which the 
chronoidgist, geographer, and his- 
torian, m^ also be masters of when 
capable of understanding them. 

After these general facts, which 
are succinctly explained in a pre- 
liminary discourse written in a 
graceful and concise style, M, Bory 
dt Saint, yineent gives a particular 
history of the Ionian Isles, with a 
great deal of real talent, and all the 
close attention of a monk of the con- 
regation of St. Maura. If this* 
in# of work,” says the learned 
’writer, ** requires less talent than 
history,' it demands, perhaps, jaore 
erudition : it is equally' suspeptibU 
of evdry ornament of style, it sup- 
plies reflections no less profound ; 
and H is, perhaps, as gtd'rious. to 
attaih fame by great learning as to 
imboottalize oneself by the ascen- 
dancy of genius. To give a com- 
plete history of the Ionian Isles 'is 
to awaken recollections dear to the 
whole learned w6rld.*\ ^ ' 

Corcyra, Leucadia, Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, Zacinthe, Qytbera,were king- 
doms or flourishing states, at thosb 
great historical periods, when the im- 
portance of ja people was measured, 
not by the sflytaCjeof the ground they 
H^b&bitedi bpijfry ihe civilizatioti. 





artfj sciences, ami jf lofy tney were 
sui^jroi^nded byr With wese claims 
ta,*iiotice, the Ionian Heptarchy 
holds an honourable place in the 
^ annals of Greece; and if Corcyra 
did not act according to the rules of 
honour in neglecting to be at the 
battle of Salamis, that is a no greater 
reproach than the one due to the 
loniaiis of our days, who failed to 
take part in the battles of Chios and 
Tenedos, where the insular marine of' 
the /Egcan sea hare performed pro- 
digies,' ho less astonishing than 
those of the best ages of Greece* 
Political faults ought never to be 
attributed to whole nations, who 
generally are but the expiatory 
victims. 

There is still something divine in 
the Ionian Isles, and to their en- 
chanting territory our imagination 
is involuntarily turhed when we 
would cite a noble action, ' Suza, 
Babylon, Nineveh, have not been 
able to preserve the honour of the 
illusion attached to the unknown 
gardens of Alcinous. Time, which 
has reduced to cinders* the superb 
monarchies of the l^s|, has respect- 
ed Greece, and, when her Isles are 
mentioned, imagination immedi- 
ately restores its cities, temples, 
Irophies, and monuments. More 
than one traveller still, like Homer, 
praise thehospitulity of the peasants 
of Corcyra, in whose dwellings the 
^ proscribed of Parga, more .unfor- 
' tunate than Themistocles, found an 
asylum, when, sold to Ali Tebelen, 
they were obliged to abandon the 
tombs of their iat^TS. Other com- 
parisons we might also makef by. 
recalling the time when' Aristotle 
a fugitive, and Alexander fHe Great 
persecuted by h is step-motlier, sought 
refuge, the one to escape from the 
fury of faction, the other under pre- * 
text of visiting his master in Cor- 
cyra always ready , to receive the 
^ miserable. Tacitus relates that Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina there land- , 
cd the ciuenary urn, contaidingithe / 
of tVu; best of husbands. 

. M. Bory de Saint yincent’s ac- 
count ol the other Ionian Isles 
would supply, us with many .quota-* 
tions relative to the times when 
Greece was free, or when conquered 
by the Romans. Rut we refer, the 
> ourious reader to the book itself. .. 
that he will be 


tisfied with the historical part of the 
author’s work. We will proceed to 
the time when religion first began 
to emancipate the world from the 
slavery of military tyranny ; at that 
time the Ionian Isles received the 
doctrines of Chri^ianity, throtrgh 
S. S. Sosipatre and Jason, one of 
them Bishop of Tarsis, in Cilicia, 
and the other of Iconiiim, in Cappa- 
docia. The first altar raised bjr 
these two disciples of St« Paul was 
constructed on the Island ofPythia,. 
now tlie island of Vido, where they 
landed, and dedicated it to the 
martyr St. Stephen. But a pro- 
secution having arisen, Saint Sosi- 
patre was shut up in a brass bull, 
and suffered martyrdom, hut the 
whole islands after this were con- 
verted to Christianity. The lonians 
nevertheless remained /aithfiil ever 
after to the Roman emperors, fight- 
ing under their banners wherever 
they were raised. They celebratetf 
the death of Nero, By striking -a 
medal in honour of Galba, who had 
delivered the world from such a 
monster ; they gaVc Titus, conqueror- 
pf the Jews, the spectacle of a moek 
sea-fight, and overcame the preju- 
dices ne Had conrcl* ed against tho 
lonians; and they had the good 
fortune to escape from the persecu- 
tions of his brother Doinitian, who,, 
as -well as Diocletian, respected the ' 
church of Corcyra, 

The Corcyrians have no monu- 
ment of Hadrian’s Journey to the 
Ionian Isles, nor of any of bis victo- 
ries or travels, though they haVh 
paid homage to Nerva, and Trajati,. ’ 
and Antoninus Pius, Marcus- Aure- 
lius, and. even Faustinus, who have 
had medals struck tlicre in honour 
of them. 

It would be necessary to tran- 
scribe the whole of M, Bory de 
Saint Vincent’s rapid narrative, in 
order to follow the Corcyrians 
through all their politi<^l phases, ; 

. up to the time of the removal pf the 
Roihan Empire to the borders of 
the Bosphorus, where Constantine 
transported the senate, without 
being able to hx the altftr of his 
victory. This was a fatal blow ta- 
the Roman people; their destiny 
was accomplisHea ; and Julian him--* 
self, whom M. ”de’ Saint Vincent ,, 
^ considers "as a restorer of the Riome 
f of P^Blnicias and Scipio^ could not*/ 
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if he. had lived, have arrested the , from tfie suggestions of a n^rfidious 
irreslstable progress of events. TTie minister, they saw in their prelate 
course of the world was turned into a means of averting the threaten^ 
a fresh channel. The empire was danger. “ Arsinias undertook, in , 
destroyed by the oppressed, and spite of hU great age, the fatigues 
eternal justice must be appeased, of a long and painfiil journey ; he 
Tlie . dark' ignoraM,iiwhich then repaired to the barbarcrus court of 
enveloped the kmmn world, was Oons.tantine VII., and re-established 
the result of the military govern- his fellow-citizens in that Prince’s 
HMint that had so long debased it,, opinion ; but on returning with a 
by keeping the people under the free pardon he expired at Corinth, 
yoke of the Roman legions, and by only regretting that he could not 
preferring the arts of war to a civili- • breathe his last sigh in a country 
zation, which could not include Em- he had twice saveii. This episode, 
perors taken from the class of Atm- borrowed from the history of the 
ters of by whom they were Ionian Isles, is that of the last of 
chosen and saluted as Cmsars. Rome those noble Greeks, who then felt 
deserves, in many respects, to b# their heart heat at the name of their 
admired, but it never inspires regret country ; for the Heptarchy and 
in those who are persuaded, that Naxos, which the author includes 
when military glofy oversteps the in his narrative, passing under par- 
bounds of legitimate defence, it be- ticular chiefs, lost aU consistent 
comes a crime against social order. policy. Xhe Latins seized Constan- 
The Ionian Isles deprived of their tinople, divided the empire, and in- 
poctical names, and changed into troduced the feudal system into the 
Corfu, Santa Maura, Tbiaki, Zante, provinces that- fell to their lot. 
and Cerigo,fi^hting during the fall of Attica', Lai^onia, Corinth, Messenia, 
the Eastern empire, would only in- Arcadia, and Achaia, became so 
spire a feeling of commiseration, did many fiefs, and the great men of anti- 
nut some splendid actions remind Unity were replaced by Counts and 
us of their ancient origin. After Barons, who, though courageous, 
many and long convulsions, it is . were as illiterate as the most primitive 
delightful to hnd tli<^ pious arch- heroes. This period of humiliation 
bishop Arsiniiis, calling the inhabi- is the subject of the fourth book of 
tants of Corfu to victory by a self- the history of the Ionian Isles, from 
devotion, perhaps, more sublime the middle of the twelfth century 
than the heroism of Rcgiilus. Cor- to the death of Solimon El-Canouni 
cyra was on the point oi being a prey in 1 566. During this time, Alexis 1. 
to ihb barbarians who were ap- Duke oL Corfu, conspired against 
proacfiing to ravage the island, Alexis 11., Emperor of the. East, 
when , Arsinius, devoting himself and dethroned him;, then allied 
for the public safety, gave himself himselfto .William, KingofSici]y,' 
up to the pirates, who retained him. against Adronieus, who reduced 
and delayed the signal for devasta- ' him to captivity, and, after having 
tion in the hope of gaining an enor- been delivered ny his successor, de* 
mous ransom. As soon as this vised new ploti$, and did not cease 
generous action was known by the tq intrigue till he was driven into a 
Cofcyriatis, they determined to at- mUnastery, then the receptacles of 
tack. the Corsairs, which they did, the ambitious, 
and gained a complete victory; for From 123/ to 1822, M. Bory de 
which the deliverance of their bishop Saint Vincent details the minor re- 
was a sufficient rccompence. ^ volutloiis, which successively ranged 
Arsinius, in those calamitous the Ionian Isles under the Dukes 
times, was appointed by providence ofAhjou, the Venetians, tho French,., 
to watch over his countrymen. A the Russians, and lastly, the Eng:, 
person sent by Constantine Porphy- lish, who now reign ifiere with as 
.rogenetes, counteracted in his ava- much contempt fdr the inhabitants, 
ricious views, accused at the foot of as the chiefs of the jiUst India Com- 
the throne the Corcyrians of rebel* pany had for the Hindoos at the 
lion and their magistrates of felony, beginning of the present century. 
Thus, sent. for to Constantinople,' This narrative, sometimes stenle and 
where they had every thing to , incomplete, is contained in the sixth 
• ■ 2I.' 
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^boolCf itid, continned up to the pre- 
'Bent tixneSf ternuiiates \ii^ith the 
author’s wishes for an emancipation 
which it would he madness to at- 
tempt, unless such an event could 
he obtained througfh that philan- 
thropy which has aineliorated the 
fate of the Indians, and caused the 
Slave Trade to he abolished. 

Bes hommes ceUbres de France^ au 
dix^huitieme «cc/e. 

The celebrated Men of France in the 
eighteenth century^ and the State 
of [Jterature amt the Arts during 
the same period. By J . Wol gan g 
^Goethe. Translated from , the 
German into French, by M. M. 
de Saur and de Saint-Genies. 

This work of M. Goethe, say the 
translators ifi their introduction, 
was* composed by him in 1805, and 
appeared at the same time with a 
German translation, 

Xicipsirk) of the JVeveu att Rameau^ 
a posthumous and unedited work 
of biderot, then entirely unknown 
in France, and which the author had 
formerly sent to a person of high 
rank in Saxony, .This precious 
manuscript having been communi- 
cated to JVI. Goethe, he solicited 
and obtained permission to partake 
with his countrymen the lively plea- 
sure, which he had^ experienced in 
reading this remarkable work, by 


one of the prreatest writers of thB last 
century. The author and translator 
are worthy of each other, and 
it is not astonishing that this tran- 
slation obtained a brilliant success 
in Germany. 

M. Goethi's ^design in this work 
is to appreciate iustly the genius 
and writings of the most celebrated 
men living in France, ‘during the 
eighteenth century, to discuss in- 
teresting questions on philosophy, 
and those views on the theory of 
arts, scattered through this dialogue 
by Diderot ; and this important and 
arduous undertaking has been coin- 

t leted in a manner worthy of him. 

'he work will contain biographi- 
cal notices on the most celebrated 
French writers, such as Voltaire, 
Diderot, D'Alembert, Montesquieu, 
PirOn, Dorat, Destouches, It 

is preceded by an Essay on the life 
and writings of Goethe, and accom- 
panied with notes by the transla- 
tors. The same translators intend 
shortly to publish a translation of 
two German works. One, a book 
by M. Goerres, entitled “ The Holy 
Alliance, and the People at the 
Congress of Veirpna," the other 
an historical no^el, called ** Les 
Etoiles et les Perroquets^^ by M. 
Varnhagen d’Euse^^ a minister pleni- 
potentiary of the King of Prussia ; 
one of the most distinguished 
writers of the present period. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Campaign of the LrR fk*ing of the 
Alli^ Army in the Western Py- 
venees and South of France in the 
years 1813 and 1814, under the 
Field Marshal the Marquis of 
Wellington* By Captain Batty, 
-of the Guards, F.R.S., &c, 4fo, 
pp. 185. 2L London. 1823. 

Tiiehe is an idea very prevalent 
amongst, we believe, critics and 
authors as well as amongst ^people 
in general, that the pride, pomp and 
oircumstaTu c of glorious war, are so 
calculated to excite curiosity and 
to rouse our passions, that an author ' 
of but ordinary talents is pretty sure 
of attracting attention, and of ac- 
, squiring fame if his theme benhe 
i adventures of well-fought fields with 
, all their vicissitudes of hope, fear. 


disaster, and success. For our parts, 
we are of opinion that the Bella, the 
horrida Uc//«,are subjects which re- 
quire no common degree of skill 
and judgment to render attractive 
in the pages of a book. The opera- 
tions of campaigns, if considered in 
relation to politics, become mere 
matters of history, and form not the 
most interesting paints of history; if 
they be related scientifically, they 
are not even intelligible but to the 
military profi^sion, and they be- 
come interesting to the general 
reader only when they are judici- 
ously related in detail, SO as to ex- 
hibit pe|;sQnal adventure, the hero- 
ism of some gallant bands, and the 
breathless hopes and fears of parties 
or of individuals in feats ot noble 
daiiitg and of brave resistance. To 
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these sources of interest we must 
add the «Uefchcs of military habits, 
the soldier’s life in camps, the bi- 
vouac, the surprise, the triumphant 
entry into captured towns, and with 
all tneir kindred associations as felt 
by tlie individnal soldier. These 
form the amusement of military 
nyorks, but they must be confined 
almost to individual feelings, for 
when such points of interest are 
generalized and applied to large 
armies, they cease to be points of 
interest to the feelinp^s, and become 
mere matters of historical know- 
ledge. 

Captain Batty's work now before 
us relates to hut one winjf of the 
Duke of Wellington’s army in Spain, 
and the scale of operations which he 
describes is therefore easily com- 
prehended by jiferreral readers, and 
his narrative is enlivened by fre- 

? |ucnt accounts of the heroism and 
ate of isolated bands, and which he‘ 
generdlly sets forth, if not in a vivid, 
iltleast in a clear and distinct man- 
ner. His volume hears that stamp 
which is so common in a highly cul- 
tivated state of society, it bespeaks 
the author to he ,a scholar and a 
gentleman ; hut to this we must in 
justice add, that it evinces much 
judgment and intelligence, and of 
course a professional or technical 
ac(][uaintance with the subject on 
which he writes. Captain Batty is 
also frejB from those gross prejudices 
against our gallic opponents and 
their Tate celebrated chief, which 
disgrace many of the works which 
have lately issued from the English 
jircss, and fcven where he is embued 
with prejudices, the expressions of 
them is mollified by his rank in 
society, and by the ingenuas didi- 
cisse Jideliter artes, so that we arc ’ 
not amazed by much of vitupei^- 
tion, or very much by partiality; 
and wc bear witness to these meri- 
torious, features of the work with 
great pleasure, because the military 
profession is calculated to confine 
rather than to enlarge the ideas 
upon national subjects ; whether re- 
lating to the enemy or to domestic 
measures. 

Captain Batty tells us in las pre- 
face, that whilst serving as an 
ensign with his regiment, (third bat- 
talion of foot guards) in the left 


wing of our Peninsula army, it 
was his habit to take sketches of 
surrounding scenery, to make notes 
of every material operation and^ oc- 
currence, and finally to take trigo- 
nometrical surveys of such portions 
of the country as were accessible to 
him; and he speaks of .the possibi- 
lity, “ perhaps at no great length 
of time, for a British army again to' 
occupy its old positions, and to gain 
fresh laurels in the mountain passes* 
of the Pyrenees.” In this last sen- 
timent (Japtain Batty has been guid- 
ed by the feelings of a gallant sol- 
dier and an enlightened English- 
man, rather tlian by a learned spirit 
of human dealings and a knowledge 
of the narrow principles which have 
unfortunately guided the measures 
of our Cabinet, with respect to the 
, late unjust invasion of that country, 
whiedi Captain Batty saw liberated 
by British heroism, to be so soon 
over-run by a meaner foe, and 
brought under a despotism worse 
than that from which our arms had 
liberated her. The result of Cap- 
tain Batty’s trigonometrical surveys 
we have no doubt will, upon some 
future occasions, be of great use, as 
they relate to a country which is so 
frequently the arena of conflicts, hut 
relating s^ilely to science they are 
not included in the work before us, 
which relates solely to the notes and 
to the views he took during his 
eumpaign. These views are very 
numerous, and have been etched by 
Captain Batty with a high^ degree- 
of talent. Several of them give but’ 
an indistinct, if not a confused idea* 
of the objects to be represented, hut 
others appear to ns to be of grest 
merit, and of surh beauty as* tt> en- 
hance the value of the work to 
every lover of , art, as well -^s to 
every lover of beautiful and magni- 
ficent scenery. ' 

The narrative open^ after the bat- 
tle of Vittoria, on the 2 1st of .June, 
1813, which, says Captain Batty; 
lyas fouglit by Joseph Buonaparte 
for the purpose of covering the cop- 
^yame ot all his treasure into 
France. We doubt whether this is* 
a very liberal, or a very sagacious 
estimate of the Ex-King of Spain's 
motives for risking .the battle of 
Yittoria; .hut paptain Batty further 
Voiumits^hafl^uK in the samo page; 
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by observifig*, that thus in the 
V' short space of one month the indu« 
"ence which the Frenieli had' heid 
over the Peninsula, dttrinff several 
years, was brought to a fatd crisis.** 
Now, it is obvionsythat the destruc- 
tion of the French influence in the 
Peninsula was the result of the 
Duke of It^ellington’s eatertion8« 
(not of pne month) irom 1B(19 to 
1813, and of the unconquerable ob« 
stiiiacy of the Spanish people, and 
more than both, these, of ^e Em 7 
peror Napoleon’s reverses at Mos^ 
cow and Leipsig. 

However, the battle of Vittoria 
ended in the most disorderly flight 
of the enemy, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington immediately directed his 
kft wing of his army under Sir 
Thomas Uraham, to press upon To- 
Ipsa, in order to intercept the French 
division under General Foy. This 
ohject failed, but Sir Thomas 6ra^ 
ham drove the enemy from Tolosa, 
and on the 2nd of July poshed'his 
advanced guard to the banks of the 
Bidassoa, other divisions of the , 
British arrqy pressed upon Tudela,, 
in order to cut off the retreat of 
General Glausel, who evaded, us^ by 
taking the direction of Saragpssa 
and the pass of Jaca. 

Our army now invested Pampluna 
and St. SeDastian*8, and, on.the30th 
of July, the garrison of Passages 
surrendered, which made that port 
the entrepot of all the supplies for 
the allied army. Marshal So alt 
had at the beginning of July been 
appointed to the command ot King 
Joseph’s broken forces, and, re-or- 
ganizing the army with his wonted.' 
ability, projei^ed the relief of Pam-, 
pluna and St. Sebastian’s, and the 
rd-occupation of the line of the Ebro.. 
Our author bow gives us a clear 
statement of the positions and ma- 
noeuvres of thd cotlkhding armies, 
which led to Mir^aJ Sow’e driv- 
ing us to within a few, miles of 
Pampluna, and of the Duke of Wel- 
lington in his turn becoming a vie- 
torious assailant, and re^c^upying 
the passes of the Pyrenees. St. Se- 
bastian’s subsequently yielded to 
tiie comyined naval and military 
Ragland; and the efforts* 

. of ," Marshal Soult to relieve that 
defeated by the Duke 
Upt Wellington. . ' 


The fall of St Sebastian’s, .and 
the arrival of reinforcements from 
England, enabled' the British to 
enetrate into France, and on the 
tb of October, 1813, they prpssed 
the Bidassoa. The passage 'Ot bur 
troops through Irun, their mode of 
‘ surprising the enemy, the view of 
the battle on crossing the river,, o/* 
our attack upon the enemy *s strong 
position at Urogne, and onr finally 
establishing ourselves in their lines 
of defence, are given with great 
vividness and animationv and we 
c^ret that our limits prevent our 
afimrding onr readers any extract 
from t}i» part of the volume. 

It is in Uaptain Batty’s narration 
of the entrance of the British forces 
into France that the reader first dis- 
covers discrepancies between cause 
and effect, and which a reader of 
intelligence will, upon reflection, 
And to arise from a want of can- 
dour and impartiality. Captain 
Batty tells vs, that the French army 
had been re^organiaed by Marshal 
Soult, and that it was under the im- 
mediate command of that experi- 
enced and most able officer. Europe 
bad bad but too fatpl an experience 
of the courage bf ;.tho French sol- 
diery, and yet Ma^al Soult with 
such troops takes Itho f^ongest 
positions, fortifies bliQseU|,^ith con- 
summate skill and sagacity, and y^t 
is invariably defeated by Diilw. 
of Wellington. Now without de- 
tracting from the, high discipline 
and decided courage of the British 
army, and allowing the Duke his 
full praise for skill and prudence in . 
the strict sffnse of those Vords, the 
inquiring mind will naturally seek 
for some cause of the invariable suc- 
cess of the Duke over such a man as 
Marshal Soult, commanding such 
an army and stimulated by the spirit 
' of defending their country fnnn the 
first ingvesS’ of hostile .ioreigners 
. since the revolution. The cause of 
this invariable success; mpst have 
been well known to Captain Batty, 
and he ought in candour to have 
stated it. The situation of the Em- 
peror Napoleon in* the Notth^ of 
France had obliged hint to with- 
draw'all his veteran and disciplined 
troops to that frontier. Marshal 
Soult’s army was therefore both 
. numerically weak, and composed lit 
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a ^reat measure not only of ,re- 
cruits, but of recruits of a secondary 
description. So completely was this 
i the fact, that the Marshal never had 
'any hope or design to prevent the 
Jlittke of Wellington's entrance into 
France. He was obliged to coniine 
-himself to the object of rendering 
the Duke's advance as late, dilatory, 
and dangerous to him as possible, 
and this office be performed with 
admirable skill and talent, by suc- 
cessively taking up the strongest 
positions in the line of operation, 
and by defending them in a manner 
which made their assault by the 
British always to be attended with 
great loss. The Duke crossed the 
Bidassoa on the 7th of October, 

1813, and the battle of Toulouse 
was fought on the iOth of April,' 

1814. Six months having beeh oc- 
cupied by the Duke in advancing the 
intermediate distance of about 150 
English miles, which at once proves 
either great talents in Marshal Soult, 
or Droves him to have had a force 
at nis disposal superior to what any 
English writer has ever asserted. 
A military man like Captain Batty 
ought also to have spoken of Mar- 
shu Soult's great skill in occupying 
the Duke of Wellington’s attention 
so long upon the frontier, and draw- 
ing him tn the direction-of Toulouse,' 
thereby preventing his advance into 
the interior in the direction of Paris, 
an advance which must have been 
absolutely fatal to the Emperor Na- 
poleon, in, the situation in which he 
was then placed with respect to 
Marshal Bluclier and the . Prince 
of Schwartenbhrg. The Duke of 
Wellington's merits are of too high 
an order to receive any fame from 
injustice done to the cause of truth 
and candour. 

On the 31 St of October the Frenoll 
garrison at Pampluna surrendered' 
for want of provisions, and the Duke 
of Wellington being reinforced by 
the arrival of the blockading divi- 
sion, and finding his quarters near 
Urogne to be of the most inconve- 
nient description, resolved to cross 
the Nivelle to enter further into 
France, and to take up a more com- 
modious posi tioti. This was effect^ 
on the 6tn of November, by a> false 
attack or feint on the right of Mar* 
shal Soult's position, which he had 


rendered slrong hy art, and by a 
real attack on the French center and 
right. The result of these attacks 
was the driving of the enemy from 
their position at St. Jean .de Luz 
and the lower Nivelle ; the capture 
of fifty pieces of cannon and about 
1500 men. These operations are 
detailed by Captain Batty with mili- 
tary precision and with technical 
details, and yet in a manner,^ that 
warms the fancy and produces a sort 
of dramatic effect upon, the feelings. 
In the course of this part of the nar- 
ration, Captain Batty tells us of a 
blacksmith who suftered grievous 
wrong at the hands of the British ; 
•** His looks of despair," says Cap-‘ 
tain Batty, “ are (were) beyond 
description, when he beheld some 
art^cer» (robbers) mercilessly pt%tn- 
denng his machinery of its most 
valm^le iron cramps and staples 
for the construction of the tempo- 
rary bridge at Endarlacba. He 
leaded, but without effect ; swore, 
at to no purpose, and at last wrung 
his hands and called on a host of , 
saints to the protection (to protect) 

> of his little property on wliich the 
maintenance of his family depend- 
ed.” So much for this little picture 
of lawless violence, but whp would 
have thought that Captain Batty 
would have finished this affecting 
scene, by observing, that Indivi- 
dual hardships of this kind, severe 
as they are, and unjust as they may 
be considered, are unavoidable in a 
state of warfare.." Now tve beg 
leave to observe, tliat all such cow- 
ardly acts of theft are easily avoid- 
able by the simple means of reim- 
bursing individuals out of tbe mili- 
tary chest for any injuries, which 
the exigencies of the army may ren*' 
der it necessary to inflict^ upon the 
eadeful inhabitants of a eountry. 
DConsistently with this anecdote 
is Captain Batty's assurance in the 
next page, that the Duke was so in- 
tent upon preventing, suqh aggres- 
sions, that he sent home .|aaDy 
officers who refused to restr^in'the^ 
men from such outrages, the &nke 
declaring, with a sort of Hibcr- 
nianism we summse, that * “ the 
commander of inp forces is deter- 
mined not to command officers who 
will not obey, h^* orders.” Very 
likely, and Wonderful was the effect 




tlic ptomiTlfration of this truism» 
for, Isays Captain Hatty, « from this 
tiine the most rig^id discipline was 
observed.” in the storming: of the 
lines at this passage of the Nivel Ic, 
Captain Batty tells ns, that “ the 
enemy by a tenacious ‘defence of one 
of his redoubls, in the center against 
a most daring attack on its front by 
the 52(1 regiment, under Colonel 
Coltornc, gave time for the troops 
under Marshal Beresford to get so 
far in its rear that retreat became 
impracticable, and the result was 
the capture of a whole French bat- 
tallion of the 88th regiment, nearly 
600 strong. The indignation of the 
French on finding themselves pri- 
soners burst forth in the most vio- 
lent and indecent exclamations ; one 
of the serjeants in particular, deco- 
rated with the cross of the, Legion 
of Honour, raved at being captured 
in a — redoubt after having been 
present in ^at) the splendid victories 
of Austerlitz and Wagram.” In 
. spile of the far-famed reputation of 
the soldiers for their attention to the 
ladies, we cannot but think them a 
most ungallant set when Captain ^ 
Butty telTs us, that in crossing the 
A'cville “ many of the soldiers* 
wives were seen wading through 
the river, and dragging themselves 
through the muddy banks and 
swampy ground of the. opposite 
shore by the sides of the companies 
to whicli their husbands belonged.” 

Some of Captain Batty’s narra- 
tives are highly picturesque and in- 
teresting, as well from the nature of 
the subjects as from his mode of 
describing them. The following 
passage forms a perfect picture of 
the sort, “ Whilst the left wing re- 
mained in camp on the heights in 
front of Urogne, an event occurred 
whicli.though trifling in importance, 
excited considerable interest in the 
troops that were witnesses of it.* A 
French gun-brig was discovered by 
one of our cruizers coasting the bay 
between the mouth of the Adour 
and St. Jean de Luz. It was a 


shot of the enemy, and a brisk ran^ 
nonade was kept up for a consider-- 
able time from both vessels. All 
eyes were turned eagerly to witness 
the result of this little combat, which 
took place within view of both tlie 
Imstile armies. The result was 
cheering to the allied troops,- for, 
after the firing had been kept up for 
some time, the French took to Jbeir 
boats and set fire to* the vessel to 
prevent its falling into the hands of 
the English. As the flames con- 
tinued to spread, the guns which 
had been left loaded, got lieated and 
fired off from time to time ; at length 
she blew up scattering masts ami 
spars to a great distance around. 
The smoke caused by the explosion 
assumed the singular appearance of 
a lergc tree with roots, stem, and 
umbrageous branches. It was so 
dense that the light breezes were a 
long time in dispersing it. The dis- 
parity of force between these two 
vessels, and the disgraceful result of 
this little exploit, must have proved 
highly mortifying to tlic French 
army.*” 

After our army had passed the 
Nivelle, our head-quarlers wejre es- 
tablished at St. .Kan dc Lux until 
the weather became better adapted 
for military operations, when the 
Duke resolved to establish the. right 
wing of his army between the Nive 
and the Adour. On the 7th of De- 
cember the army received the news 
of the reverses sustained by the Ein- 

f ierer Napoleon, of the restoration of 
lanover to Great Britain, and of 
the Dutch having declared for the 
House oT Orange. On Ihe IKh, HHh, 
11th, I2th, aiid 13th of Dceember, 
continued and severe fighting took 
place lietwccn the French and the 
English armies, and the determined , 
valour of the French gave them the 
4dvantag4^ , upon some insulated 
points of contest, but the grand re- 
sult of the whole conflicts was the 
Duke’s establishing his right wing 
on the left of the Adour. These 
severe contests with the alternate 


beautiful morning. The plain 
France were visible to a greal 
tent, and the Bay of Biscay 
gently ruffled hy‘ a light Im 
The English squadron could be 
, cem^d in the oiling, but a scho 
k^'iSoiitrivcd to beat up within 


success and defeat of each party, are 
given by Captain Batty in a manner 
wbicli almost makes the reader wish 
he had been a soldier. So severe 
bad these conflicts been that the 
rank of general was no sinecure ; 
‘‘ Major-General Byng attatikcd the 
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enemy in the most g^allant style, 
himself carryin^r the colours of the 
66th, and planting- them on the hill 
forming the enemy^s position, under 
hot fire of nmsketryand artilleiy.” 
^^akihg of a most severe conflict 
In which the guards ably sustained 
thdr high, reputation, Captain Batty 
says, ** Captain Watson, the Adju- 
tant of the tliird guards, was one of 
the first who fell ; he had early in the 
morning remarked wliat abundance 
«>f laurel grew around the house of 
Barouillet to deck the graves of 
those who should die in the field of 
glory ; and fate struck him off the 
first.*’ Of an opposite description 
to this is the anecdote that the roads 
were -so bad that ** a little drummer 
helonging to the third battalion of 
foot guards literally stuck fast in 
the mud, and was obliged to be 
lifted out, and carried for some dis-. 
tance, by a couple of soldiers.” In 
the fight, two Butch regiments in 
the French service came over to the 
English army. 

In consequence of this successful 
fighting en the part of the Duke, 
Marshal Soult withdrew his right 
wing into the fortified camp *bf 
Bayonne, and the English were 
enabled to go into cantonments dur- 
ing the inclement season. The 
Duke d’Angouleme arrived about 
thie time at St. Jean de Luz, and 
his partisans distributed addresses 
to the French army, but the Bour- 
bon cause was not publicly coun- 
tenanced by our Commander-in- 
Cliief. ‘Captain Batty in this place 
mentions the invincible disgust 
which all orders of the French en- 
tertained at our system of corporal 
punishment of our soldiers. On the 
2t*kl of February, Bayonne was in- 
vested. A pontoon bridge was 
forming upon the Adour, but Co- 
lonel Jlelancey and other staff 
officers contrived to throw a body 
of troops over to the right bank of 
the Adour on pontoon rafts. Their, 
passage was obstructed by, some 
Fre|i(m gun-boats which were, how- 
ever, eventually driven from their 
position by the discharge of Con- 
greve’s rockets. “ The etfect of the 
rockets,” says Captain Batty, “ Was 
very remarkable, darting "through 
the water like fiery serpents, and 
piercing the sides of the boats, burn- 
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ing apparently even under the water 
with umliminisbed force.” There 
was also a brisk attack made by our 
artillery against a corvette on the 
Adour. The day was fine, and all 
the inhabitants of Bayonne canie 
out to witness the conflict from . the 
bt-ights. The issue of this conflict 
is not stated by Captain Batty, but 
by induction we vmust suppose that 
it was unsuccessful om our part. 
Whilst the attention of the enemy 
was engaged by such conflicts, a .. 
gallant band of six companies of the 
guards, and two companies of the. 
60th regiment, amounting to about 
500 men, had been ferried over to - 
the right bank of the Adour between 
Bayonne and the sea. The French 
on discovering them siMit two batta- 
lions, consisting of iiiOO men, to ^ 
effect their destruction. One officer, 
Major-General Stopf'ord, stationed, 
bis troops with their right on the 
Adonr, the left on the sea, bis line 
forming the base of a triangle, the 
other sides of which were the river 
and the sea, the apex of the triangle 
being the point of land at the en- 
trance of the Adour. A few rocket 
men were hastily sent across the 
river and posted on the sand hills, 
and two guns of the horse artillery 
were placed on tZic left bank of the 
river, so as to fire across the river 
and take the French in their left 
flank in their advance. “ The 
enemy came on* a little before dusk 
of evening, with drums beating the 
pas de charge^ and driving before 
him the piquets sent out by Colonel 
Stopford to reconnoitre. The guards"' 
awaited the approach of the French 
columns until within a short dis- 
tance of their front, and then com- 
menced a well-directed fire; the guns 
on the left bank began to cannonade 
them, and the rockets on the sand 
hills were discharged with, terrific 
effect, piercing the enemy’s column, 
killing several men, alid blazing 
fhrough it with the greatest vio- 
lence. The result was the almost 
immediate rout of the French^ who, 
terror-struck at the unusual appear- 
ance and the effect of the rockets, 
and at the immoveable firmness of 
the little corps, made * the best of 
their retreat back towards the cita- 
del, lea ving a number of killed and 
wounded oa tlyj ground. The gal- 



combat cIosH the events' 
of the day the troops during* the 
niglit sought shelter m the wood, 
*^.where, by felling trees and kind- 
■ ling large fires, the soldiers endea- 
voured to protect themselves against 
' the piercing cold. It was a most 
; brilliant moon night, and its still- 
ness was uninterrupted except by 
the murmur of the waves of tne sea 
breaking qp the sandy beach. The 
contrast between the remarkable 
stillness of the night and the active' 
scene of the preceding day was ex- 
ceedingly striking.** This is 'an 
'excellent little military picture/ 
drawn hy the hand of a master^ 

Our navy succeeded in entering 
the Adour,'and at length a pontoon 
bridge was thrown over the river, and 
Bayonne was closely invested . The 
bridge in ques^tion is described with 
clearness, and appears to have been 
a work of great ingenuity, capable 
of sustaining the passage of artil- 
lery, keeping open a communica- 
tion between the blockading force 
and the center and right of our 
army, and protected from tire-vessels 
and other species of attack by able 
contrivances. Sir John Hone cbm- 
pleted the Investment of Bayonne, 
on the 25th of February, 1814, and 
the Duke by his manoeuvres had 
completely divided Marshal Soult’s 
left and center from his right, now 
shut up. in that citadel, and our left 
wing blockading Bayonne became * 
also an isolated corps. 

The Duke of Weilin^on, on the 
23d of February, with the right and 
center, drove the Marshal from Has- 
tingues on the left of the Have de 
Paw, and on the pext day the Eng- 
lish effected theiv passage of the 
Gave D*01eron, turning' the left of 
the French army, which therefore 
retreated in the night to Orthes, be- 
hind the Gave de Paw, and there 
took up a very strong position. < On 
the 27th of February, the Duke,won * 
the battle of Orthes. Captain Batty 
tells us, that “ the enemy obsti- 
nately untested his ground, shew- 
ing more than ordinary spirit in 
resisting the impetuous and well 
.Combined attacks of the allies,** and 
Marshal Soult retreated upon St. 

minng in perfect order 
ipIpiBlons in succession, and at 
%ach sti^p contesting the ground.** 


Bnt a mancehvrb of Sir Rowland. 
Hiirs at length converted this re-’ 
treat into a disorclerly flight ; deser* 
tions from the enemy's ranks took 
place to a great extent, and many of 
their men thre^ away their arms. 

At Bayonne the attention of the 
army was attracted by an imib^s^ 
flight of eagles, which kept holer- 
ing in the air and continued in sight 
for several days'; at length these 
assembled multitudes rose high in 
the air and flew off to Orthes ; di- 
rected perhaps either by instinct, or 
by their experience that a cannonade 
was always followed by a number of 
carcasses. For months after the 
battle of 'V'ittoria, eagles frequented 
the scene in such numbers as to , 
make it dangerous for any man to 
roam singly over the field. 

So pregnant with danger was the 
blockade of Bayonne, that the troops 
from its first investment to the ces- 
sation of hostilities were never suf- 
fered to sleep undressed. The ac- 
curacy of the French artillery sur- 
passes any thing we ever heard of. 
A sentry of the German Legion ac- 
cidentally placed one leg beyoind a 
building by which protected, 

and In a moment a ft^r it was carried , 
off by a cannon shot. Another 
sentiy placed behind a breast^work, 
with orders only to take aa occa- 
sional look over It, chose by of 
bravado to jiiir.p upon it, a&u he 
was instantly cut in two by a cannon 
ball; and a similar accuracy waft 
displayed by the enemy in tiring at 
a drummer of .the guards standing 
on the top of a sand hill.^ 

Marshal Soult retreating in the 
direction of Toulouse* left the road 
to Bonrdeaux unprotected, and Mar- 
shal Beresford entered that city on 
the 12th of March; the inhabitants 
and police guard displaying the 
white cockade, but the troops, for- 
tresses, and vessels adhering to the 
Emperor Napoleon. On 3d of 
^ April our naval forde compli^ the 
' destruction of every thing on the ^ 
rivet Oarronne up to Blaye. Jfn the 
mean time Marshal Soult issued^ a 
proclamation at Tarbes, complain- ; 
ing of the Duke of Wellingtoti^a 
fomenting civil war by his counte- 
nancing the Bourbon cause, and 
Captain Butty makes some very un- 
justitiable remarks upon the occasion 
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The fact is, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington well knew that the allied 
sovereigns were then in treaty with 
Napoleon as the sovereign of France, 
and that therefore it was most un- 
justifiable either for our Cabinet, or 
for our Commander-in-Chief to en- 
courage any efforts of the Bourbons 
to rreate a civil war in the South of 
France. What degree of positive 
support was given by us to the Duke 
d’Angoulenie,* it is impossible to as- 
certain, but as this Prince evidently 
could not have a})peared in the 
South of France but in consequence 
of its occupation by a British force, 
his presence ought to have been pro- 
lii lilted during the ncgociations at 
Cliatillon. Marshal Soult’s procla- 
mation was, we conceive, nighly. 
justifiable. 

Ca|)tain Batty pretends to take 
the welcome reception of our army, 
by the people in the South of France, 
as a barometer of tlieir feelings in 
favdur of the allied cause, as if such 
apparent welcome of victorious 
troops is not always given in the 
hopes of conciliating their favour, 
and appeasing their austerity. He 
draws tlie same inference from 
the numerous desertions from the 
French army, as if an arjiiy of 
young recruits and of forergners ■ 
would not necessarily suffer by de- 
sertion, after a series of di scum tor- 
tures and of disastrous retreats. If 
the feelings of Ihc French nation 
were so strongly in favour of the 
Bourbons, by what means could 
Napoleon have effected bis almost 
miraculous re-conquest of the throne. 

On the lOth of April, the Duke 
of Wellington won the severely 
contested battle of Toulouse, having 
dislodged the enemy from Tarbes on 
the A (lour, on the ^Oth March. On 
the Pith of April, Marshal .Soult 
withdrew from Toulouse, and the 
city was taken by tin; British, and 
oil the evening of that day the news 
arrived' at Toulouse of the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon. The arrival of 
this intelligenee eight and forty 
hours sooner would have prevented 
the battle, and have saved the lives 
of about eight thousand brave ‘ 
pien. 

Captain Batty gives us a very 
clear account of the meraoTable 
sortie made by the garrison of^Ba- 
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yonne on the 14th of April, and in 
which the enemy were in every re- 
spect successful; “ This severe con- 
fiict began at three in the morning, 
and we wertt not altogether unpre- 
pared, two deserters having brought 
us intelligence that the garrison was 
under arms. Sir John Hope and 
his staff at the beginning of the at- 
tack rode forward to ascertain the 
enemy’s movements, and, as the 
shortest way to his oldect, he en- 
tered a chemin encaiase, a narrow 
cross road, enclosed by almost per- 
pendicular hanks on each side. He 
had not proceeded far before he dis- 
covered, oy a glimmering light, that 
the road was already in possession 
of the enemy, and that he was rid- 
ing into their lines. Himself and 
his staff immediately faced about 
and galloped from the scene of 
danger, when a sudden discharge 
of musketry was made upon them 
by the enemy. Three balls entered 
the body of Sir John’s horse, and 
the animal fell dead, entangling his 
rider’s foot between his side and the 
earth. Two aid-de-camps dismount- 
ed to his assistance, one immediately 
fell wounded, and a ball directly 
after shattered the arm of the oilier. 
The General himself received a 
wound' in the arm, and the enemy 
came up and made them all pri- 
soners ; they were only able to ex- 
tricate Sir Jolm'llope by withdraw- 
ing Ills leg from his boot, and as 
tlio Frcncli were conducting their 
prisoner into the town, he was again 
struck by a bull in the foot, sup- 
posed to be from one of our own 
jiiquets. Our troops fought witji 
great obstinacy, anti when the morn- 
ing came the enemy, in traversing 
the glasis on their return to the 
town, suttered severely from our de- 
structive fire. 'We lost 500 killed 
and wounded, and 300 prisoners.’* 
“ It would be almost impossible,” 
says Captain Batty, “ to convey an 
idea of the effect produced by the 
numerous Hashes from tlie cannon, 
and the sparkling light from the 
musketry, or of the confused noise 
from the war, of cannon, the burst- 
ing of shells, and the cheers of the 
soldiers, intermingled with tlie 
piercing shrieks and groans of the 
dying and wounded. At times the 
darkness was in part dispelled by 
2 K 
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the bright blue ligl^ of fire-balls 
thrown from the citadel, to show the 
assailants ivliere to direct their 
guns. Some of these fire-balls and 
■ shells fell in the midst of the depAt 
of Fascines, which instantly caught 
fire and burnt with great fierceness. 
Several houses caught fire ; and 
two in particular burnt for a time 
with great violence, and casting a 
lurid light under the vaulted clouds 
of smoice which rose to the skies. 
Towards the close of the action the 
moon had risen, and as dawn broke 
over the scene of battle, we began 
to disrern the dreadful havoc that 
had been inade^’* But the guards 
. had been ordered to lie down, in 
order to avoid the destructive fire, 
and at a given signal, rising cn 
masse ru^ed forward with an ap- 
palling shout.” The French fled 
with speed and scrambled through 
the hollow lane in which Sir tfolin 
Hope had been taken, and which 
.^ow fell again into our possession. 
We re-occupied our former line of 
contravallation ; and what rendered 
this sanguinary night-confliet the 
more la mental) ie was the subse- 
quent arrival of the news, that Na- 
poleon had abdicated, and that hos- 
tilities bad ceased. Upon our offi- 
cers expressing to the eneniy their 
regret at so useless an effusion 6f 
blood the French, with their lusual 
and revolting levity, treated it with 
nonchalmice^ declaring it was only 
a petite promenade militaire. 

After relating these events. Cap- 
tain Batty gives one chapter, de- 
scriptive of the country around 
Bayonne and Bordeaux, and of the 
country of the Jjandes with it? stilled 
inhabitants ,* and he describes jfrbe 
pcaeefnl march boiiicward of our 
troops through France,' with the 
return of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese prisoners of war from France 
'to their respective countries. This 
chapter, although not flic most in- 
structive, nor the most entertaining 
chapter of the voluuic, forms a 
delightful conclusion to the horrors 
of war, with vvliich the preceding 
pages are filled. 

Captain Bally iiiiiy Im? said to 
write like a gentleman of business, 
affording the gent rai reader all the 
pleasures that r.in be derived from 
a cultivated mode of treating his 


subject, and supplying professional 
persons with all the detail of opera- 
tions sufficient to give them an ac- 
curate technical knowledge of the 
campaign. Wc have noticed one 
or two instances of our author's 
prejudices, and to these wo shall 
now only add his omitting, when he 
praises the discipline of our army, 
to mention the dreadful severity by 
which the Duke of Wellington 
eflfected that discipline. When Cap- 
tain Batty reiterates the vulgar 
boast, that the Duke of Wellington 
liad overcome every French Marshal 
that had been sent against him, he 
must have known that the asser- 
tion was not true. Massena un- 
questionablv drove the Duke from 
Biisaco, and conquered all Portugal 
except the capital, which was pro- 
tected bv’ the lines of Torres Vedras, 
and fed by supplies from England 
and the Brazils, and by other means 
totally distinct from the Duke’s 
mibiary operations. Captain B&tty 
is often guilty of coining words, and 
sometimes of misapplying those 
which are of standard authority. 
He should, for instance, know that 
the word strata is a term of geology, 
an<l ndt to be used \%i topographical 
or military des riptions ot a couti- 
.try. Wc liave only to repeat that 
the volume we have been raiiewing 
has afforded us much pleasure, ami 
that its graphic illustrations con- 
siderably enhance its value* 

The Way to preserve flood Uenl^^ 

and a Treatise (m Domestic Medi~ 

cine. By II. Thomas, M.D. 8vo. 
London^ 1823. 

We certainly do not fcvneralJy 
consider it neeessury to notice works 
of this description for various rea- 
sons:, to the general reader they 
would be in many cases unintelli- 
gible, always uninteresting, and for 
those interestcil in this particular 
branch of science there are several 
periodical publications set entirely . 
apart; but in this age of medicine, 
when probably there is .more fwn- 
ginary ailment in one month than 
our forefathers knew of in a long 
life, works of this description be* 
come of a certain degree of conse- 
quence : in short, although this, as, 
well as most countries in civilized, 
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Europe, is inundated with medical 
men, it is seldom you ran enter a 
familj^ but what some work, upon 
what is pleasod to be ternuMl Domes- 
tic Medicine, stares you in the face ; 
as if every individual of a debilitated 
or melaneholic habit should have an 
^ opportunity of frightening* thein- 
V selves into a belief of the existence 
of some dreadful disease^ for which 
sufficient remedies are taken in the 
twenty-four hours to make the ima- 
ginary complaint a real one ; and 
should you venture into a country 
family, in wdiich some unfortunate 
hypoehrondriac really exists, you 
find tlie table perfectly^oaded with the 
works of lluchan, iteece, Solomon, 
Srudainore, fcc., &c., &c,, with a host 
of family nostrums, handed down, 
not from father to son, but from 
grand inotlier to grand -da ugh ter 
tiirongh ages, like tjie recipes of 
the Arabs to Hippocrates. 

The work in question it is our 
wish to treat with as much atten- 
tion as the subject will allow, from 
(he respectability of its write# ; Dr, 
Thomas being the author of a prac- 
tice of physic, which is considered 
by OUT first mcdif^al men as a stand- 
ard work of reference : and sincerely 
do we wish, instead of giving us, 
upon the same principles as that 
work, a description and treatment 
of the most comjdex diseases, he 
had confined himself to those trifl- 
ing maladies that might be with 
safety treated by the unskilled 5 
which plan would have not only 
avoided descriptions injurious to 
the valetudinarian, for 

— — « We arc not ourselves, 
When nature, being oppressed, com- 
mands the mind 
To suffer with the body 

but also the now existing absolute 
necessity for the beads of families 
keeping the work in question under 
lock and key because the vernacular 
index, he has been pleased to give, 
includes the most loathsome dis- 
eases. Not that we mean to say a 
work of this tiescriptioii would <?»*- 
tirely meet with our approbation, 
since there would still exist the 
same insurmountable difficulty, viz., 
the power in the inexperienced to 
comprehend diagnosis. 

It will naturally be observed, 


hovr is that power obtained. Is it 
by books ? We are ready to grant, 
that well stated facts do most ma- 
terially assist the young and well? 
grounded practitioner in sooner ar- 
riving at that description of know- 
ledge so highly Useful to mankind, 
particularly in those diseases where 
the infrcquencc of their occurrencii 
renders it probable that sufficient 
experience might never be obtained, 
even in the first medical schools of 
this large metropolis ; but experi^ 
enee is, and alaoays will remain, not 
ortlv the best, but the only means of 
understanding disease. Jleally, in 
taking up a work on “ Domestic 
Medicine,** we shoukl be inclined to 
think that diagnosis must be coiisi- ‘ 
dored as the most simple and defined 
science the human mind can ima- 
gine, not that our first authors 
have declared their total inability 
to describe the peculiarities even of 
an ulcer, and that varieties of the 
same disease may he compared (as 
is done bv one of oitr best writers) 
to the shades in colours; it being as 
difficult to describe disease tinder 
Certain peculiavxties, as it would be 
the depth of colour among the va- 
rious greens of nature. Surely it 
ought to be written as in the workS' 
of i 4 avater, who, after the most ela^ 
borate description of certain features, 
has a perpetual salvo, “This and 
the rest agreeing”, which generally 
leaves the student much in the same 
state of information as it found 
him. 

The errors we have heard of hav- 
ing been committed on this score, 
by the comparatively well-informed 
part of the community, really makes 
us shudder, when we Reflect on the 
thousands of instances which must 
have taken place among the igno- 
rant ; but we forbear giving any ex- 
amples, wisliing to Sparc the feel- 
ings of persons whose mistakes htivc 
arisen from good intentions. Much 
do we rejoice that the use of calomel, 
.a practice among youth the most 
dangerous of all fashionable empiri- 
dsiru has long been 011 the decline, 
notwithstanding which we daily and 
hourly witness .its baneful e*fFecrs 
upon the constitutions of the rising 

f enerations, particularly in the 
igher circles; indeed to such a 
itch was it carried^ that we have 
nown a lady of the first rank, 
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boasting of the enormous dozes of 
this baneful drug her children, /row 
hahit^ were able to swallow, ad- 
ininist(‘red not by the experienced^ 
but by the caprice of a fashionable 
mother. 

In the first part of this work, de- 
dicated to the means of obtaining a 

Healthful and long life,” JDr. 
Thomas has taken nearly the same 
vieAV of the subject whicli has been 
so ably described by the sage Cor- 
naro, and upon which Mr. Abernethy 
has founded a considerable part of his 
interesting lecture on this subject ; 
nor is there the slighti'st doubt, 
that, were those principles adhered 
to, greater longevity, and, from 
equanimity of temper, comparative 
liappiness would be the result: but 
much is it to be feared, mankind 
must be remodeled ere that result 
can take place. Those who have 
professionally recommended this 
system through a number of years, 
and in cases holding out the greatest 
Inducements, are obliged to acknow- 
ledge that tliey have foimd/c«>, if any y 
persevering disciples. Although, to 
a certain extent, the author goes 
liand in hand with Mr. Abernethy 
fallowed by all to be the most atten- 
tive observer on this subject), wc 
find him at page 18, diametrically 
opposite in bis opinion, relative to 
the use of liquids. Thus w’e have 

“ Nothing like simple element dilutes 
The food, and gives the chyle so soon 
to flow.” 

Here he assumes as fact^ that 
which has long been a most dis- 
putable point, it being the opinion 
of some of our leading physiologists, 
that the use of liquid to any extent 
with our food is wrong, upon the 
principle of its dilating the gastrick 


juice, and thereby decreasing its 
soluble power. Now, nothing can 
be more evident than, if digestion is 
retarded by the dilution of the gas- 
trick luice, the flowing of the chyle 
roust l)c cifected in at least an equal 
ratio, and arguments might be ad- 
duced to prove in a much greater, > 

One of the most powerful facts, / 
brought against the use of liquids 
with our food, is, that animals living 
in a state of nature do not drink 
while eating. It is not intended to 
include under this head pampered 
ladies* lap-dogs. Again, in the fol- 
lowing page ; — 

“In all cases the proportion of 
drink should exceed that of our 
food.** However mimerous may bo 
the opponents of Mr. Abernethy *s 
system, wt will venture to say, few 
will go this length with Dr. Thomas, 
since surely it must be acknow- 
ledgcd, there are many situations 
in which abstinence on tbisi score 
is particularly recommemled. 

Thus far liave we gone, not so 
nmchtfigainst Dri Thoma8*s book 
as against the principle of works dn 
Domestic Medicine, when medical 
aid can be obtained; but we owe it 
to the autboi to say, when such 
works are found necessary (particu- 
larly in vessels not carrying sur- 
geons) we should decidedly recom- 
mend the work in question, as com- 
bining a clearness of statement 
with the best of practice. He has 
also added a list of questions to be 
put to patients, which part we 
should recommend to the particular 
attention of all persons acting the 
physician, more especially where 
their practice is amongst the poor 
and ignorant, since even the most 
experienced find here the greatest 
dimculty from the want of powers 
of description in the interrogated. 
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AFRICA. 

Senegal The agricultural esta- 

blishments oil the banks of the Senegal 
afford the most satisfactory results. 
Plantations of the colony, began by per- 
sons without any experience, have 
nevertheless succeeded. All European 
vegetables support the climate, and arc 
so productive, that many of them seed 
twelve or thirteen times. Those escu- 
lent plants, which were almost un- 
known in the country, increase abun- 
dantly in the establishments. Success 
with the colonial plants has surpassed . 
all hope, at the end of eight months, 
in the garden of Richard Toll, which 
twelve months before was covered with 
wood, w'ere yews seven feet high, tall 
sugar canes, pine-apple trees bearing 
fruit, banuanas putting forth their 
buds, more than two thousand young 
citrons, coffee sown and rising up; 
all these plants grow admirably with- 
out shelter, promising a rich produce. 

POLYNESIA. 

OfaAet/c.— The government of Ota- 
heite has adopted an organization, 
founded on the gospel; and, no doubt, 
this example will be followed by other 
islands of that Archipelago. We shall 
give some extracts from the new eodeof 
laws printed by order of King Pomario, 
and exposed to public view in each 
district of his kingdom, that the in- 
habitants of the island, most of whom 
can read, may instruct themselves in 
their duties as fathers and citizens. In 
the preamble to this code, after the 
royal salutation addressed to the people, 
Pomario thus expresses himself. “God 
in his great mercy has sent us his 
word. We have received this word to 
be saved. Our intention is to observe 
his comtnandments. And in order that 
our conduct may become that of people 
who love God, we enact that the fol- 
lowing laws* be observed in Otaheite.” 
This first promulgation contains nine- 
teen heads of laws. 1. Upon murder ; 
2. on theft ; 3. on depredations com- 
mitted by hogs; 4. on stolen or lost 
goods : also, on the observation 
of the Sabbath ; provocation to war, 
marriage, bigamy, adultery, &c. One 
of the articles appoints ‘400 judges, es- 
tablishes courts of justice in the differ- 
ent districts of Otaheite and Eimeo; 
and enjoins the chiefs to enforce the 
execution of their decrees. The pu- 
nishment of death is inflicted on mur- 


derers. Experience will certainly pro- 
duce many changes in those laws ; but, 
such as they are, they give an idea of 
the actual condition of these nations, 
forojcrly savage, and amongst whom 
the missionaries have wrought so much 
good in so few years. Wc shall now 
give three of these laws. The Law on 
Buying and Selling ;--lf any one makes 
a purchase, it is his business to well 
examine what he buys before paying 
the money. As soon as the purchase 
is concluded, aud the goods delivered, 
the bargain cannot bo annulled with- 
out the consent of both parties. If one 
of the objects bartered is found to have 
any fault, not perceived before the ex- 
change, the bargain may be broken ; 
but if the fault was known the bargain 
is good. If the exchange is made in 
the name of a sick person, it is not 
consummated till the sick person has 
seen and accepted the goods in his own 
name ; should he not then, they may 
he given hack. No one must endea- 
vour to depreciate another roan's pro- 
perty, it is a wicked action. No one 
ought to interfere in bargains which 
do not concern him . — Law on the Ob^ 
sorvance of the Sabbath : — It is a crinre 
ill the eyes of God to work on the 
Sabbath. All which is conformable to 
the word of God must be observed; 
all that is not must be abandoned. 
Therefore no one, on the Sabbath, may 
build houses, coustruct canoes, culti- 
vate the earth, or do any other work; 
no one may even travel. If any one 
wishes, on this day, to go and hear a 
missionary at a distance, he may do 
it ; but that must not serve as a pretext 
for other affairs; in that be will do 
wrong. It will be better for him to 
go on the Saturday evening to the 
place, where he desires to spend the 
Sunday. The first transgression of 
this command will be followed by a 
reproof, and should the offender per- 
sist in infringing the law, he will be 
condemned to certain public tvorks, 
assigned by the judge.^i!;(aio relating 
to false Witnesses :**^The person who 
accuses another of murder, blasphemy, 
theft, or any other crime, commits a 
great sin. His punishment shall be 
to work on the roads, and to make a 
road four miles long and twelve feet 
wide, in every respeet to be a good 
road. The person whose false report 
relates lo less Itcavy crimes, shall 
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make a road Iwo luiles Iod^ and twelve 
feet wide * The road once constructed 
shall be kept up by the proprietor of 
those lauds, wliicK it passes throut^h, 
and he shall also keep it hig^her in the 
middle, that the’ water may run off 
more easily in the wet season. The 
relations of the criminal may assist him 
it they wish it. The chief of the dis- 
trict shall maintain him during* hia 
work : but he shall neither ill-treat him 
iior force him to work without relaxa- 
tion. Finally, false witnesses shall 
not be punished for trifles.— The mis- 
sionaries affirm that this law will he 
felt in a striking niauncr. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

2Vcw South fValcs . — ^The news from 
this country continues to be highly 
satisfactory. The experiments made 
by the inhabitants of Fort Jackson, in 
the interior of New Holland, give still 
greater coutlrmution to the ideas al- 
ready conceived of the excellency of 
the soil and climate. The new goveruor, 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, succes.sur to Mac- 
quarrie, is president of an agricultural 
society. At the first dinner of the in- 
stitution he proposed a subscription, 
which produced £1,500. The new co- 
lony of criminals at Port Macquarne 
is in a prosperous condition ; they have 
coals, and wood fit for building, in 
abundance. An article in a late Sid- 
ney Gazette informs us, that oranges 
may be gathered and bought for six- 
pence the dozeu ; a few yeai’s since, 
that price was given fut*’ one only. 
Bees have been imported without suf- 
fering from ihe voyage, and are doing 
well. Mr Blaxiund, of London, pre- 
sented to the Society of Trades in Paris 
the first specimens of the Australasian 
vines, and bus obtained a medal. Sheep 
brought over to Van Diemen's Land 
thrive well. 

CHINA. 

Literature. — A well - bred son 
never lies in the middle of tbe apart- 
ment, never sits on the middle of the 
mat, never passes through the middle of 
the door-way. A son imbued with filial 
piety hears his father and mother with- 
out their speaking to him, and sees 
them without being in their presence. 
A son, when living with his parents, 

possesses nothing of his own. He can- 
not even expose his life for a friend, 
i he murderer of your father must not 
remain under the same sky with you j 
you should never lay down your arms 
while that ot your brother still lives ; 
and you ought not to inhabit the same 
country with that of your friend. A 
who walks with his lather, keeps a 
jAiep ill bis rear i aad only followshi'ro. 


A younger pays the same respect to an 
elder brother. At the earliest crowing 
of the cock, the children and the ' 
daughters-in-law enter the chamber of 
the father and mother ; present them 
with water to wash, give them- their 
clothes, beat up the bolsters, roll up 
the mat, and sprinkle the room with / 
water. When the father and mother f 
wish to go to bed, the children and the/ 
daughters-in-law hasten to assist them. 
The eldest son presents the mat, and 
asks them on which aide of the apart- 
ment they prefer reposing. The young- 
est son unrolls the mattrasses dud bed. 
clothes. A sou, who is in employroenfe 
and who lives separately from his fa- 
ther and mother, conics every morning 
to ask them what they would like to 
eat. At sunrise he goes to attetid to 
his business, but at night he returns 
to salute his father and mother. When 
they are at table their children and 
daughtcrs-in-luw are all by their sides, 
and remain there until the end of the 
repu.‘<t, lor the purpose of serving them. 

II the lather is dead, the eldest son 
takes the lead of the others in serving 
his mother. 

IONIAN ISLANDS. 

In each of the seven islands, Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zantr, St. Maura, Ccrigo, 
Ithaca and Paxo, independent of many 
private schools, 'here is a central 
school of mutual instructicu in modern 
Greek. Cephalonia has tWo, one at 
Argostoli, the other at Lixuri. The 
general dircerion of these elementary 
schools is confided to Dr. Athanasius 
Puliti, a learned chemist, full of zeal 
for learning and the true interests of 
his country. It is hoped that the Uni- 
versity of Coifu will be opened this 
autumn; the Chaueeilor is Lord Guil- 
ford, who is an enlightened tViend to 
the public good, and has given parti- 
cular attention to the organizaiion of 
this Institution. The total population 
of these islands is about 200, (iOO souls, 
60,000 in Corfu, 00,000 in Cephalonia, 
nearly 40,000 in Zante, &u. The sain- 
lary influence of liberty, the progress 
of instruction, agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, must sodR ci-Date an 
increase of inhabitants and a greater 
development of the elements of pros- 
perity ; especially if Greece betome 
free and independent, and eot&Htfili 
reciprocal relations with the neigh- 
bouring states and with the republic ^ 
of the seven islands, Italy, Malta, 
Egypt, and the South of France. 

ITALY. 

•Professor Gazzeri has invented a new 
syphon, which he culls the perpetual^ 
because it always prcservCis the faculty 
of making liquids pass from due vcsbel 
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to another, even after the vessels are 
empty And the action ceases. This 
syphon has'two unequal arms; after 
entirely plung^iug^ it into auy liquid, in 
order that it may be filled, and takings 
care that both orifices are constantly 
imnijerged, each extremity of the sy- 
phon is introduced into a small vase or 
reservoir, filled with the same liquid, 
in which is plun^fcd each end. Thus, 
^he immersion of the two extremities 
is coDstant, and the entrance of the 
air and escape of the liquid are equally 
prevented ; the syphon, always full, is 
in continual action, by only immersing 
one of its branches, without the aid of 
air, opeiiitii' and shutting cocks, &c. 
What is remarkable in this invention 
is the fact, that as soon as one vessel 
is empty it is filled a^aiu from the 
other, and so on continually. 

Angelo Mai, Librarian to the 
Vatican, is about to publish a second 
edition of the Fragments of Fronto- 
nius^ which he discovered in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, and consi. 
dcrably augmented by new discoveries 
among the treasures of the Vatican. 
The literary world will have great 
pleasure in learning, that among these 
additions are mure than 100 letters of 
Marcus Aurelius, Frontonius, &c. &:c. 
This edition is dedicated to the late 
Pope. 

SWEDKV. 

Influenced l>y the extimplc of so 
many other capitals, Stockholm has 
iilso this year a public and gratuitous 
Exhibitipu of INational Industry ; iu 
which arp. seen various works in steel, 
glass, delCf ware, and cloth ; all excel- 
lent. Dyeing of silk and liiien ought 
to be more attended to ; no linens have 
beeu exhibited from the iiortitoin pro- 
vinces, but it is said they do not yield 
ill quality to auy others. 

The Academy of Seieuees at Stock- 
holm has puhlished u part of its Me- 
moirs for 1S22. Piofossor Cronstedt 
has enrished tliem with ohservalioiis 
and astronomical explanations on the 
Indian epochs of the world. M. Ber- 
zelius has iii.sci'led an analysis ol the 
mineral waters of Carlsbad. In the 
annual sitting of 22d of December last, 
the Royal Academy gave the prize 
of eloquence to Colonel Nordfors. The 
prize of poetry bus not been awarded ; 
but the second medal w'as given to M. 
de Becker for his poem on the Statue 
of Charles Xni. 

DENMARK. 

Jlemarhable Meteor at Kiel. — Oa 
the 25lh ot last May, at 10 P. M. a 
luminous meteor* was observed iu this 
place which bore a great rcseuibiuncc 


to the phenomeDa formerly called. 
/2yiXo dragons. The circuawtance of 
its being at the same time 'visible at 
Copenhagen, which is sixty leagues 
distant in a direct line, renders it so 
particularly remarkable. From ihi.s 
circumstance we may form an idea of 
its magnitude and velocity, which, 
though perceptible, did not appear to 
be very great. At Kiel it seemed to 
have a direction from, south-west to 
north-west, and an elevation of SO'?, 
This meteor w'as visible ten scJconds, 
and on its disappearance threw out an 
immense number of sparks, which illu- 
mined its path. 

POLAND. 

The government, amongst other 
works, has undertaken to clear and 
render navigable the following rivers; 
Pilica, Micmen, Katiiinka, and Radom- 
ki, and also to stre^igthcii (he banks of 
the Vistula near Vinuicia, Hlianowice, 
and Brzy!f>cam, iu the districts of San- 
domir and Kadom. 

GERMANY. 

On the 2nd of April last, the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Munich cele- 
brated the anniversary of its founda- 
tion. In 1819 it had proposed, as a 
prize suliject, a question very impor- 
tant to the history of Germany, which 
was to determine what had been the 
administration of justice in Bohemia 
in the most ancient times. No memoir 
had yet appeared satisfactory to the 
academy ; but when the subject was 
again proposed in 1821, the abundance 
of essays was so great, and the ques- 
tion was treated in such a superior 
maimer, that the choice w'as for a 
long time doubtful between four au- 
thors, and at length the academy cli- 
vided the prize between them iu the 
following proportions : the prize medal 
being valued at 100 ducats; M. Louis 
Maurer had one of 00 ducats ; M. 
Buckner, and M. dc Freybcrg each, one 
of 20; and M. Steiner, one of 12.--- 
The prize for the first class of this 
academy in 1824 is to be awarded to 
the best dissertation on she comparison 
of the ideas of Plato and Aristotle, 
relative to the government of public 
afiairs. The memoirs mti.st be written 
ill r..atin, and sent in before next 28th 
of March; but the academy will not 
pronounce judgment before the follow-' 
ing 12th of October. The prize is 500 
ducats, besides the cost of printing. 

IVurtzbourg . — ^'Fhe Orthoepist In- 
stitution, founded many years ago, qnd 
which is, perhaps, the first and the only 
one of the kind in Europe, contains 
now 33 individuals of both sexes and 
dilfcrciit ages, who have come from 
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France, Rnwia, Austria, Prussia, &c. 
to undergo a treatment for personal 
deformities, and especially that of 
the dorsal spine. The activity and 
perseverance of Dr. Heine, founder and 
director of this institution, have been 
encouraged by the King and Queen of 
Pavarta, and t e Regency of the coun- 
try. Dr. Heine's collection of instru- 
ineiits, some to remedy Che deformities 
of the body, others to cure the frac- 
tures or dislocations of the bones, merit 
particular attention* A work of Dr. 
Heine will soon be published, present- 
ing a complete view of the formation, 
present state, and cures of this insti- 
tution. 

Jtatisbon — ^Longevity. M. Neuniark 
has just published a curious work, on 
Ihe means of attaining an advanced 
age. The examples quoted by the au- 
thor of persons, who have lived till 
between 90 and 100 years, are, for 
each of these years, from 12 to 20. 
Those from 100 to 115 arc still more 
numerous *, the number diminishes 
from 116 to 123, being only from 4 to 
9. The examples of persons aged more 
than 123 years are, ofcourse, much more 
rare; M. Neuniark cites but one who 
arrived to 200, two to 297, and otic to 
060 ; the old man who attained this 
last age was John de Temporibus, 
esquire to Charlemagne ; and he died 
in Germany in 1128. It is remarkable 
that amongst the centenaries arc few 
of a high rank, and few medical men ; 
Hippocrates and Dufournal (the latter 
died at Paris in 1805, aged 115), are 
almost the only instances. Amongst 
the monarchs, except Frederick II. 
aged 7G, few have exceeded 70 years; 
amongst 300 popes, but 7 have at- 
tained to 80; amongst the philosophers 
of a great age are reckoned Kepler, 
Bacon, Newton, Euler, Kant, Fonte- 
nelle,&c. ; among the poets, Sophocles, 
Pindar, Young, Haller, Voltaire, Bod- 
mer, Goethe, &c. The greatest number 
of examples of longevity are furnished 
by Russia, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Hungary, and Great Britain, 

lFtfr/c»i6m/.— The Bible Society of 
this rity has distributed from the 24th. 
of October, iS20, to the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1S21, 42,949 Bibles, and 
25,235 New Testaments; of which 
7,510 Bibles, and 4,822 New Testa- 
ments Wore for other provinces ; part 
were given gratis, part at a very mo- 
derate pi ice, that ofa Bible Vibout 10 a d. 

1 be groat progress of Irarning 
among the Hungarian youth is worthy 
of remark. Proaburg alone contains 
3,929 scholais, lyo pupils in law, and 
214 in philosophy, compose the Royal 


Academy. The Gymnasium is fre- 
quented by 604 pupils; the Evange- 
lical Lyceum has 245 in philosophy and 
theology, and 256 In grammar. The 
Normal School, 496 ; the School of the 
Hospital, 204 ; the establishments by 
the name of Trivialsckulen (popular 
schools) 1690; to which may be added 
those in the Jewish Schools, 100. 
Pupils of schools in the rest of the 
kingdom are follows ; — At Ofen, 528 
Gran, 372; Neutra, 380; Waiz, 329; 
Bries, 49; Karft, 42 ; Kolotska, 133; 
Kremnitz, 186; Saint 'George, 87; 
Kclschkemel, 181 ; Leveticz, 228 ; 
NeuKohl, 150; Pesth, 879; Privit?, 
104 ; Schemnitz, 200 ; Solen, 244 ; 
Skalitz, 131 ; Trentschi, 181 ; Tyriiau, 
438 ; amounting to 4,863, besides those 
independent of Presburg. 

FRANCE. 

The city of Strasbourg is distin- 
guished for its noble philanthropy, 
which has given birth to several esta- 
blishments, worthy of imitation. A 
committee had been formed to improve 
the morals of prisoners, and had suc- 
ceeded in a degree ; but it bad not 
been able to follow them into the so- 
ciety to which they were restored ; a 
new association has been formed to 
watch over this department; its pur- 
pose is to ofler to those young persons 
who have been set at liberty, and who 
have given sign^ of true repentance, 
and who, on leaving the prison, find 
themselves entirely destitute, the meaiiH 
of completing their moral regeneration, 
and of resisting the fresh temptations 
of misery and want, by apprenticing 
them to honest tradesmen, who give 
opportunities of instruction, and who 
exercise over them, from the moment 
of their emancipation, a severe, though 
paternal attention. By these means, 
it is hoped, that the victims of igno- 
rance, seduction, and vicious education 
may be restored to society, and become 
good men and useful citizens. Nu- 
merous dunations have already afforded 
the society some opportunities of mak- 
ing the experiment; and the conduct 
of two of the young men thus liberated 
give great hopes, that the benevolent 
iuteiiiions of the society will succeed. 

An iuliabitaiit of Chauniont, whilst 
ploughing his field, turned up with the 
ploughshare the cover of an ancient 
eurtheu pot, containing about 4,00U 
Roman coins, chiefly bronze;, they 
bear the effigies of many enipcrorg^of 
tlie third century, from 250 to 260| 
some of which bad only been acknow- 
ledged by the armies 4hcy commanded. 
These are those strudk by (iallienus, 
Victorinas Major, Posthumua Mt^or, 
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Maximum Mammurias, Flavius Claudius, 
Salumna the wife of Gallieuus. These 
ooios appear never to have been in cir- 
culation, and are in j»;ood preservation. 

Par The art of assisting the me- 
mory, which so much employed the 
thoug^hts of the ancients, no less occu- 
pies the atteutioii of the moderns. 
Many attempts succeeded during* the 
last age, and if they were uot crowned 
with great success, still they went to 
prove that* the .end might be attained 
by patience and pcrsevcruiicc. It ap- 
peilrs, however, that M. Frederic C6n>e 
has nearly attaiiie<l the point in con- 
templation. The meeting which took 
place on the I5th July, in the Mnemo- 
nic Society, and in which he produced 
surprising effects before a nugnerous 


assemWy, wilMeave profound traces in 
the minds of those who think. The 
nine chefs -d'aiurres of Racihe, contain 
about 15,000 verses, and that gentle-- 
man could tell, when questioned, the 
number of each verse, or {he verse to 
each number, which appears almost in- 
credible. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The government of Valais is actively 
proceeding with that part of the road 
of Simplon, which goes through their 
territory. It is to be hoped that Pied- 
mont will also appreciate tiie great ad- 
vantages which this communication 
renders to commerce and to travellers, 
and that they will not suffer the extre- 
mity of the road to be neglected, as the 
expense would not be great. 


GREAT BRITAIX. 


Sir Richard Colt Hoarc has appro- 
priated a Museum at Malmsbury, dis- 
tinct from Stourhead, solely as a depo- 
sitary for valuable antiquities, collected 
by himself, both in this country and in 
Italy. The celebrated Bristol Cross, 
kiiown to alt antiquai'ies, Sir Richard 
considers one of his most valuable 
gems. 

' Immediately after the adjournment 
of parliament. Sir James Macintosh at- 
tended the Marquess of Tichheld to 
Welbeck, to examine the archives of 
the family, which had not been opened 
for many years. Sir James, it is said, 
there discovered some in valuable let- 
ters and state papers, which will mate- 
rially tend to illustrate that portion of 
his History of Euglaiid, to Mhich they 
belong. 

Mr. Roscoe is rapidly advancing 
with his variorum edition of the Works 
of Pope, to which he will prefix a New 
Life. 

Mr. Britton has published his Illustra- 
tions of Fonthill Abbey. There are in 
all twelve highly-finished engravings, 
shewing the elevation of the Abbey 
from various points of vievr, and the 
most attractive parts of the windows 
and galleries within, l^liey arc en- 
graved from original drawings by dis- 
tinguished artists, in a style of beauty 
and correctness seldom equalled. The 
letter-press contains a circumstantial 
history of the rise and progress of this 
butlding, and many of its matchless 
dejodfations, with a circumstantial his- 
tory of the Beckford family. There 
are two very pretty poems, wiitten by 
Mr. Beckford, inserted. 

A handsome nionuinciit .has been re- 
cently erected in the parish churth of 
Evt, Mag, 8cpi. ^ 


Henlcy-on-Thamcs, to the memory of 
the late General Dumouricz. 

The new edition of Shirley's Works, 
notwithstanding the severe indisposi- 
tion of the editor, Mr. Giffard, is in a 
state of great forwardness. VVe be- 
lieve all the Plays arc printed, and a 
portion of the Poems. The Life of 
Shirley only remains to be written.-* 
A new edition of Ford's Plays are in 
preparation tor the press by the same 
editor. Mr. Giffard is said to have 
been stimulated to undertake the latter 
work in consequence of the slovenly 
manner in which the edition by Weber 
was produced. 

Sir John Coxe Hippisley is making 
cx peri men f.s at Cowes, with a large 
boat, which is moved through the water, 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, by 
nieuns of six paddlc-wiiecls worked by 
a hitnd-wincli, for the purpose of prov- 
ing bow far this description of mecha- 
nical power is applicable to use in 
gaols ; in ord^r to do away with *hc 
tread, mi II. 

Method of preserving Corn and 
Bread from dantiage by Mice. — Mr. 
Macdonald, of Scalpa, after sustaining 
considerable loss ^;om tbe depredations 
committed by th^^e animals, thought 
of pldcirm at the bdtto^i, in the middle, 
and at th^Ci.top of each-^hoap of corn, 
some branches of ^v^ild thyme, and 
since that his sto'^^has' been un- 
touched. He found tiie^same success 
in preserving cheese and other provi- 
sioiis. It may be ^^ncluded from hence, 
that it will*bc easy to drive mice from 
bake-houses and places where they do 
iniscliiefjby sprinkling some drops of oil 
of ihyme (peppermiiil), wliich pro'dnees 
a stronger sin^H than the plant itself. 
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The regfiilar publicaiion of the Ency- 
clopaedia EdinciiiNS will be resumed, 
aod the work completed within the 
orij^inal limits- Part XIX. will be 
.ready in Ociober. 

The sixth edition, in octavo, of the 
late Dr. Detimairs Introductioii to the 
Practice of Midwiferj', is in the press, 
with a Kecominendalory Preface by 
James Blundell, M.D. Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery and Physiology at Guy’s Hos- 
pital ; aud a Biof^raphical Sketch of the 
author written partly by himself, and 
completed from uiitheutic documents 
supplied by his family. 

Dr. Graiiam, of Croydon, will shortly 
publish an Essay on the Nature and 
Treatmiciit of the provailin^^ disorders 
of the Stomach and Livery the object 
of which is to prove, first, that the 
g:reat majority of what are vulgarly 
called bilious and liver complaints are 
in reality disorders of the stoiiiuch and 
bowels; and, secondly, that catoinel, 
so far from bein£j necessjiry to their 
cure, is in the coiiimoii mode of admi- 
nistering it an active poison. 

The Autlior of the Peerage aud 
Baronetage Charts, the Secretary’s As- 
sistant, &c. is preparing a Dictionary 
of English Quotations, in 1'liree Parts. 
Part the First, contuiiiing quotations 
from Shakspeure, will appear in a few 
days. 

Early in October will appear, Whit- 
tingham’s French Classics, vol. 3, con- 
taining Charles XIL. By Voltaire. I vol. 
in ISrno. 

Blackstonc's Commentaries — a Trans- 
lation of all the Greek, Latin, Italian, 
and French Sejilcnces, IMirascs, &c. 
which occur in the above work, and 
also in the Notes of Christian, ilrchi- 
bald and U'iJliuins, will be published 
in the course of this mnntb. 

Nearly ready for publication, l^lo- 
ments of Arithmetic, lor the Use of the 
Grauiinur School, Leeds, aud adapted 
to the general objects of education. By 
George Walker, A M. late fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Leeds. 
Second edition. 

Museum Worsleyanura; ora Collec- 
tion of Antique Basso Kelievos, BustO'S, 
.Statutes, and Gems, with Views of 
Places in the Levant, taken on the spot 
in the years 1785, 178(5, and 1787. 
Tills work will be published in Twelve 
Paris, which will form two very haiid- 
Bome volumes, of the size of Imperial 
Quarto, at U. ly. each Part; and 
Twenty-five Copies only will be taken 
otf, possessing tlie fust Itiiprossiotis of 
the Plates, on ihe finest India paper, 
-frt 2i, Lveiy Fail will coniaiu 


about Thirteen fine Engravings, taken 
off on French paper, with letter-press 
descriptions. The first Part will be 
published on the 15th of October, 1823, 
and a Part w-ill be published every I5lh 
of succeeding months until completed. 

A very neat Map of the. River 
Thames, from London to Margate, 
has lately appeared at the small pirce 
oflr. ; it is printed from stone aud 
coloured. It will be found a use- 
ful companion to steam-boat travellers 
oil the River Thames. 

A new W^ork from the pen of Miss 
Porter, nulhur of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Scottish'Chiefs, &c. will shortly appear 
in 3 vols. ]2mo. entitled Duke Chris- 
tiaii of Luneberg, or, 'Fraditions from 
the Hartz. Dedicated, by permission, 
toH is Majesty. 

Sir J. E. Smith, President of the Lin- 
ria^uii Society, &e. &c. has nearly ready 
for publication the first portion ot his 
English Flora. 

A Geoguostical E&>say on the Super- 
positimi of Rocks in both Hcmisplierch. 
By M. fie Humboldt, and translated 
into English under hi«i immediate in- 
spection, will appear next mouth in 
1 vol. 8vo^. 

Captain A. Cruise, of Ihe 84th Regi- 
ment, 1ms just ready for publication in 
1 vol. 8vo. a Journal of a Ten Months 
Residence in New Zealand. 

An interesting 'i ile will shortly ap- 
pear ill 1 vol. 1:;frno. entitled, The 
Stranger’s Grave. 

James L. Drummond, M.D. Surgeon, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
ill the Belfast Academical Institution, 
lias in the press a duodecimo volume, 
entitled First Steps to Botany, intended 
as popular iiliislrations of the science, 
leading to its sindy as a branch of 
gencrul (‘duention. JUustrated with 
numerous wood-cuts. 

Hurst wood ; a Talc of the Year 1815, 
ill 3 vuls. I'iino. is iu the press. 

A third edition of Body and Soul; 
consisting of a Series of lively and pa- 
thetic Stories, calculated to excite the 
attention and interest of the Religious 
World, will be published in a few days. 

A Novel is iu the press, entitled 
Country Belles; or, Gossips utitwil- 
ted. 

The Night before the Bridal,' and 
otlier Poems, by Miss Garnett, is 
about to appear in an octavo volume. . 

The Eighth Volume of the Annual 
Biography aud Obituary, comprehend- 
ing Menip^rs of most of the celebrated 
Persons ivjiose Decease lias taken Place, 
or may take Place, within the present 
Year^ .is ^Bi Profmralioii ; and will bo 
pfblisht^Oii the Ibt of January, 1821. 
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REC^T PUBUCATIONS. 

AORICULTURE. 

The Farmer's Directory, and Guide 
to the Farrier, Grazier, and Flantcr*, 
with the Domestic Instructor. By 
Leonard Towne. 1 vol.4to. pp. 720, 
with fine pni^ravings. Price W. 

CEO«RAPIlY. 

T*.irls f. to HI. of a New Geotyraphi- 
cal Dictionary, containing; a Desorip- 
lion of all, the Empires, Kinjydonis,- 
States, and Piovinccs, with their Cities, 
Towns, I^Ionntains, Capes, Seas, Ports, 
Harl)onrs, Rivers, Lukes, &c. in the 
known \Vorld ; with an Account of 
their Natural Productions, &c. By J. 
W. (Clarke, Esq. Second edition, 4to. 
with maps and plates. 

DIVINITY. 

A new edition of the Psalms and 
Paraphrases of the Kirk of Scotland, 
with Introductory Remarks to each 
Psalm. By the late Rev. .1. Brown, of 
Uaddinjylon; and to each Paraphrase 
by his Son, the Rev. T. Brown, of 
Dalkeith. 

A third and enlarfycd edition of the 
Rev. .loa. Flctc\ier'9 (of Stepney) Lec- 
tures on the Roman Catholic Religion, 
8vo. IKr. 

The old Doctrine of Faith, asserted 
in opposition to certain modern inno- 
vations, including Strictures on Re- 
views of the author's Sermons on Re- 
pentance and Faith, published in the 
Eclectic Review for April, and 
Edinburgh Christian Monitor for 
March, 1823; and also an Essay on 
faith by Thomas Erskiue, Esq. 
Advocate. By the lU^v. .lames Carlile, 
Assistant-Minister, in tlie Scots Church, 
Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 

MEOICINE. 

Tlic Results of Expeiiencc in the 
successful Tieatment of Epilepsy; 
pointing out a safe and eft'cctual 
Remedy for this distressing complaint. 
By 1’. J. Graham, M.D. Price U. (id. 

MISCELLANEOrS. 

The Working Bee; or Caterer for 
the Hive. Containing a great variety of 
interesting articles, calculated to blend 
ui$tru(iion with delight. Cue vol, 8vo. 
•top. 7fiS. Price liv. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Vol. 
JL, price 2i. sewed, containing 
EliKibeth, ou l‘es%ExiR*s cn Sil^erie. 
Par Mad. Cot tin. 

A translation of ** Lcs Ikrmitcs cji 
Prison,” (the Iasi, and, perhaps, the 


most interesting of all bis Essays) of 
Mon. Joiiy, French Addison, will 
be published in the course 'of a few 
days. This work was written in the 
prison of St. P^lagie, where the author 
with his friend M. Jay was recently 
confined for a political libel. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the In- 
diansof North America, from childhood 
to the age of nineteen ; with Anec- 
dotes descriptive of their Manners 
and Customs. To which is added, 
some Account of the Soil, Climate,and 
Vogetable Productions of the Territory 
Westward of the Mississippi. By John 
D. Hunter. A new edition, with a 
portrait. 

A Memoir of Central India, inclnd- 
ing Malwa and adJoiiun<^ provinces, 
with the History and copious lllustra* 
tions of the past and present Condition 
of that Country ; with an original Map, 
Ihblea of the Revenue and Population, * 
a Gedlogical Report, and comprehen- 
sive Index. By Mujoir Gen. Sir John 
Malcolm, G. C. B , K. L. S. Two vols., 
8vo. Price If, 12^. 

In 8vo., Prii‘e ttx. Gd. boards. Re- 
marks on the External Commerce and 
Exchanges of Bengal, with Appendix 
of Accounts and Estimates. By G. A. 
Priiisep, Esq. 8vo. bs. 6d, 

No. XIV , completing the seventh 
volume of the Investigator; or, Quar- 
terly Magaziuo, is just published, 6#. 

The New Mercantile Assistant Ge- 
neral Cheque Book, and Interest 
Tables: being Calculations adapted to 
the Purposes of Commerce. By VVni. 
Wright, Acconq^tant. Royal 12mo. 9«. 

The East Im.ia Military Calendar ; 
routainiiig the Services of General and 
Field Ottlccrs of the Indian Army. 
Under the Sanction ofj and dedicated 
by express Permission to, itie Honour- ■ 
able the Court ef Directors of the 
Affairs of the East India Comnany, 
By the Editor of the Royal Military 
Calendar. 4to. Price 

Whitt iiigham's Pocket Novelist, 
Vols. XIV. XV. and XVI , containing 
Cecilia, or Memoirs of an Heiress. By 
Miss Burney, J vols., 9 a'., boards. 

NAT ORAL HISTORY'. 

An approved edition ot Goldsmith’s 
History of the Eartli and Animated 
Nature, in 4 vols. 8vo., with coloured 
plates. 

POETRY. 

Part V. of Whittingham’s Cabinet 
Edition of FJegaut Extracts in I'oetry. 
By U. A. Davenport. Esq. Price 2j. firf, 
sewed. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANS THEATRE, 


rnrrAiiATORY to the opening of 
this Thcati’c, which takes place on the 
Isi of October, the day ol publication 
of our present number, considerable 
expense has been bestowed in cleans- 
ing and beautifying the interior. The 
improvements that were presented to 
the public, during the last season, 
were gay and. handsome, but they had 
been hastily effected, and the rapidity 
of. the performance prevented then? 
from receiving that finish and stability, 
which arc always most desirable. 
Since the close, the managers and 
mcchunist Jhpye been occupied jo cn- 
endeavouring to give a general 4>oHsh 
to the alterations they so prosperously 
commenced. Two new water tanks 
have been placed over the roof, in ad- 
dition to the two already there, but 
which were not deemed competent to 
effectual service. The pfutikiug of the 
ceiling had shrunk considerably from 
the work being new, or the limber 
green, and prior even to the close of 
the season vacuities, which had the 
appearance of rents, were palpably 
visible. This has been remedied, the 
interstices having been filled, and the 
ceiling fresh coloured and gilded. Ad- 
ditional embellishments have also been 
inserted in the divisions, at a distance 
from the centre, consisting ^of a honey- 
suckle with a scroll on either side to 
each partition. The chandelier has 
been dismounted, and assumes a dider- 
ent sha|Ye. The lights arc removed 
considerably closer to the ceiling. The 
whole of the drops, ofwhich, we be- 
lieve, there are about *20,000, arc to be 
formed into a kind of bell, having the 
appearance of a dome inverted the 
lights will be. inside, so that if well 
conslrncted there will not only be a 
perfect radiatioO, but the offensive 


will evaporate without iaconvcniencingr 
the audience, or tarnishing the embel- 
lishments. The corners of the Upper 
Gallery have been reduced, and the 
view from that fTavt will consequently 
be improved. The second circle of 
Boxes above the dress has undergone 
considerable changes. Two Private 
Boxes have been formed on caeh side, 
and a species of basket has been added 
to the backs of the others, briuging 
the back of that tier to the distance at 
which it stood from the stage prior to 
the alterations of last season. To the 
back of the first circle six Private 
Boxes, have been added, similar to 
those already known in the Dress 
Cirek- A tier of chandeliers is also 
to illumine this circle, and, very 
judiciously, wax-candlcs will be iu re- 
qiiisition^ and not gas. In the Dress- 
Circle we are aware of nothing ncw.^ 
indeed no alteration could hayi^ im- 
proved it in comfort or elegance.—* 
The Pit has experienced some slight 
improvements, wbkli are ealculateq to 
facilitate the entrance and exit of the 
audience. The seats throughout .the 
house are to be fresh covered, and the 
embellishments retouched. The alter- 
ations in the ceiling have been effected 
by the use of a scaffold extremely neat, 
'Convenient, and economical : it confers 
considerable credit on its ingenious 
inventor. In the mechanism behind the 
scenes there is nothing new ; two new 
drop scenes have been painted, one re- 
sembling an immense picture in frames; 
and the flics, wings, and the rest of 
the scenery have been relieved and 
strciigt honed. The Saloon has been 
fresh painted and ornamented, and we 
apprehend that the entrances, &c. wiH 
undergo the same renovation. 


COFEET GARDEN THEAtRE, 


This Theatre, during the recess, 
has uudorgune very great improve- 
ments, and to^iether with its distip- 
guished rival Drury Lane opens itsthea- 
^irical campaign on the 1st of October. 

" The entrance has been beautifled, 
saloons and lobbies have been 
l^nghout lepaiiitcd and rc-embel- 
Ikhnd «nd a very con vfenient 'stair-. 


case has been erected from the lobb^/ 
of the first circle to the saloon on 
second, which has been decoratnil < 
with considerable* elegance. Tha;. 
statues still remain, and the blocks on 
which they stand have been veined 
.with infinite taste and delicacy. The 
marble imitation on the pillars stand- • 
ing at either side isunucceSBaiily bold 
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and staring. The ctnbenUhmonts of 
the lower saloon appear finished, tasty, 
and in perfect accordance with the 
principal decorations of the rest of the 
house : indeed this admirable discre- ' 
tion has been {generally observed, and 
with a few trifiin^ exceptions the efiTect 
produced by the fresh arrangements is 
uninterrupted and unique. The whole 
of the interior has been re-decorated. 
The ceilings has assumed an entirely 
novel appearance. That strange con-i 
trivance, <# shoot, which had been 
affixed to it for the purpose of draw- 
ing^ off superabundant g^as, has been 
swept away, the pannellingr removed, 
and the whole surface reduced to a 
plane. The chandelier resembles many 
of the thousands which' have preceded 
it, and from its size and richness will 
have a brilliant effect. A small circle 
is struck around the centre of the 
ceiling^, which js ornamented with 
lyres, produced on a dark field colour. 
The surface within the grand circle 
represents the sky; the edge of the 
principal embellishment which encom- 
passes it is urnainentcd with the thistle 
and shamrock, while the centre of the 
embellishmcot is occupied by the rose. 
There are other circles of gilding still 
more 'distant from the centre, one of 
which is remarkable for great delicacy 
and neatness of excention. It is a 
species of fancy net-work, but its 
beauties, from their minuteness, arc 
hardly disccroable at a distance. The 
pigeon-holes have bden fitted up by a 
handsome curve of paunelling, formed 
from the ceiling to the upper part of 
the slips. This alteration has improved - 
the general appearance, and, if pos- 


sible, added to the effect of the pros, 
eenium,* which has so often attracted 
unqualified admiration. The hollow of 
the proscenium, in accordance with 
the ceiling, is an imitation of sky ; the 
embelHshments are rich but chaste ; 
and from the art of the painter, added 
to the exquisite taste and finish of the 
architect, the entire has a most beau- 
tiful appearance. The second and first 
tiers of boxes remain in form and size 
as last season ; they have bee^ re- 
painted and newly lined. The dress 
eirle has been reduced in depth, an4 
brought to convenieut dimensions ; 
backs also have been added to the 
seats ; chairs would have been more 
convenient and more enticing. The 
fronts of the boxes have been alto- 
gether newly ornamented; the field 
colour is bright yellow, the embellish- 
ments of the upper circles consist of 
masks, circles, mouldings, &c. and, in 
those of the lower- circle, the three 
national emblems are the most strik- 
ing objects. The effect is light, rich, 
and varied. Backs have been given 
to the alternate seats of the pit, which 
are covered in uniformity with the 
general colour of the backs of the 
boxes, &c. which is, as it was before, 
red. The stage doors have been re- 
moved. If we may judge of the future 
from the judgment and liberality dis- 
played in what has already been done, 
it may be confidently expected that no 
slight negligence will be allowed to 
mar the general effect, or to raise a 
doubt of the supreme excellence of 
Covent-gafden in all that appertains 
to scenery, machinery, and decora- 
tion.” 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE^ 


The managers of this Theatre, before 
the appearance of our present num- 
ber, will almost have brought their la- 
bours to a close for the present season, 
and we cannot help expressing our 
most decided approbation of (he liberal 
and judicious manner in which they 
have catered for the public amuse- 
ment, and their exertions, wc are also 
happy to add, must have been most 
productive to their treasury. 

Amongst the various revivals of 
^^mod dramas, the managers have 
|»ro4vced, during the past month, two 
heui^l'pieees, The Great Unknown, and 
^ ' out of Water ; the former'^not 

^ having been approved by the public 
wc shall pass over, that we may moce 
fully describe the latter, which has 
been' eminently successful. The cbiel' 
merit of Fish ont of Waier^ which is a 


translation, or rather an adaptation 
from the French by Mr. Lunn, author 
of Family Jars, consists in its situa- 
tions, which, though they cannot boast 
of much variety, arc exceedingly 
comic. Charles Gayfare (Mr. Vining), 
the son of a London Alderman, is iu 
love with Filen Courtly (Miss Love), 
the daughter .of a Baronet, who is ap- 
pointed ambassador to Denmark. The* 
lovers are of course in despair at their 
approaching separation, but as Cupid 
never deserts his votaries, especially 
in plays or novels, he su^ests an ex- 
pedient to the enamoured pair. ‘Sir 
Charles Courtly is in want of a Secre- 
tary, and Charles resolves to apply 
for the mtuation. Bat Sir Charles is 
also in want of a cook, and from this 
eircumstaned adscss tbo humour of the 
iteene. SeaHiUel, Sayi^ry^(Mr* Liston), 
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a profrascd cook, applies for the latter 
office, but ihroijgrli the inistake of the 
Steward, who is authorised to make 
both cngraffemenls, he is invested with 
the more digrnified post .of Secretary. 
Shortly after, the younpr grcntleman 
nrrive!*^, and rather than be separated 
f/otn the mistress of his affections, he 
accepts the only vacant situation, 
which is that of cook. The two no- 
vices are soon brou^rht joto action, 
Charles is ordered to prepare some 
chocolate for breakfast, and Saiaoury 
to write a diplomatic dispatch. They 
are equally awkward and incoropet^t 
in the performance of their respective 
duties, but by chanp^ing^ parts for a 
moment the difficulty is overcome. 
Unhappily for poor Savoury^ bis letter 
is much approved of, and the manner 
in which he receives the Baronefs 
cornpliments on the occasion, affords a 
hi^h comic treat. But this state of 
thiii|rs could not last loiipf; Savoury^s 
ignorance is discovered by his bad 
spelling in another letter dictated by 


[Sept. 

his roaster, and the yonng folks are 
married to the- satisfaction of all par- 
ties. Mr. Liston's part is tlie most 
prominent, and his exertions were 
crowned with the most decided success. 
His terror on proceeding to the fatal 
ofTort of penmanship, by which be is 
discovered, was truly ridiculous, and 
his agony on being attacked with a 
pain iirihc jaw, when commanded to 
write a word of three syllables, threw 
4he whole House into a. foar. Mr. 
Vining displayed a good m»al of viva- 
city. Mr. Williams, as the Slevnard^ 
acquitted himself as he always docs, 
with judgment and humour ; and Miss 
Love, who had little else to do than 
sing’ a few charming airs, sang them in 
a style which reflects credit on her 
talents. — Upon the whole, we have 
seldom seen an afterpiece more power- 
fully supported, , or more agreeably 
written. The dialogue is easy and un- 
pretending, and the characters, though 
not remarkable for novelty, ‘arc well 
coiiti'usted. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 


The managers of this pretty little 
theatre have been indefatigable during 
the last month in providing variety if 
not novelty to procure the public fa- 
vour ; and we are happy in being able 
to state our belief, 'that the close of 
their season is as beneiicial to their 
treasury, as their unwearied endeavours 
to please the public taste amply merit. 
Among the numerous revivals of dramas 
curtailed into one or two acts, wc can- 
not omit mentioning the following, 
which the excellent acting of Mat- 
thews, Miss Kelly, flayner, &c. ren- 
dered very attractive, and compensated 
for the remorseless severity of the 
pruning knife,- Mrs. Centlivre's Co- 
medy of Marplot in Spain, the sequel 
to the Husy Body, has been curtailed 
into u two act operatic entertainment, 
called Too Curious by Half. That 
l.ady's Bold Stroke for a Wife has 
also been metamorphosed into a two 
act opera, entitled Ouardians Out- 
vjitted, in order to afford the managers 
an advantageous opportunity of dis- 
playing the versatile talents of Mr. 
Matthews in ihe character of Colonel 
Fatmvdl — KilHnyno Murder has also 
been cut down to a one act piece, un- 
der the title of A Day at an Inn. 
Among the revivals we must notice 
ike Wags of Windsor, the Highland 
Heel, and Hit or Miss with the cha- 
racter of Dick Cypher by that un- 
equalled comic actor Matthews. 


An original operetta called A-Dun-^ 
a^Day has been produced, and it has 
experienced ecntiderable success. 

We are sorry wc cannot find room 
for the plot of this new piece as usual, 
for it is one of the liveliest pieces 
which wc have seen at this lively 
theatre. It pretends not to wit; but, 
ill comicality of situation, and con- 
stancy of pun, it excels. The character 
of Plush is very amusingly drawn — 
illustrations from flic “ shop-board’^ 
are laughable, and Bartley took care 
not a single point should he lost. His 
dress, somewhat cl la Liston, had a 
good effect, and his full round belly, 
with good cabbage lined,” bespoke him 
the jollicsC of tailors. The sceric in 
which he appears as Old Rakely, and 
endeavours to put on the gentleman, as 
he would put on' an ill-fitting coat, was 
highly comic ; and bis last scene, w here 
all his hopes of remuneration are des- 
troyed, was equally good. Bakerpkiyed 
Young Rakely with more ease and ani- 
mation than be usually exhibits. The 
part* of Shirk was supported in a Very 
pleasant manner by Mr. W. Cbapmiiti, 
Mrs. J. Weippert was a very peri^dE.. 
a very agreeable./?ffe de 
lightness of motion and volubility 
tongue formed an amusing contrast to ’ 
tike modest, staid, and sober demeanour 
of Miss Carr, who appeared as Caro- 
line,, 
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POLITICAL DIGEST. 


The affairs of Europe and of Atne- 
rica have assumed, during- (he la«( 
fnoiitti, an aspect hit^hly iutcrestiii^ to 
the speculative pulitictan. In Spain, 
the fiourbon troops have had an unin- 
terrupted course of success, clcccpt in 
Catatonia, but their successes appear 
to have no.ctTect upon the ultimate re- 
sult of the strug^^le, which, it would 
eeem, has more relation to the public 
feeliuf^ of the country than to military 
operation. Corunna and Pampelunahave 
been taken by the French, the whole of 
the patriot forces in Galicia have sur- 
rendered, and the fort and Peninsula 
opposite Cadiz, known by \he name of 
the Trocadcro, have been taken by a 
brilliant coup~de-mahi . Pallastcros 
continues at the licad of his army in 
the North-east of Castile, without the 
submission to the enemy that his re- 
ported treason had led 11 s to anticipate; 
but, at the same time, without attempt- 
ing; any military operations in favour 
of his country. In Catulouiu, the French 
are evidently reduced to deteiisive ope- 
rations. After various petty successes 
over the 't'reuch forces, Milans has 
fought one great battle %vith Moncey 
ill pei-Hon; the forces on each side 
were cetimated at abou.t ten thousand 
men, and the issue of the contest was 
the defeat of the enemy by a simul- 
taneous charge of the bayonet along 
the whole line, the French losing about 
1700 men, and the Spaniaitls acknow- 
ledging a loss of about 600. Tl^b bat- 
tle is of immense importance, ,us it es- 
tablishes the fijct, .that flic Spaniards 
have at length brought their armies to 
a state of disci pi iue and corifidcMicc 
which enables them to fight in large 
bodies, and to practice tnuna-uvres on 
an extended ' field of battle. If the 
Spanish troops in the other provinces 
could be, brought to an equal state of 
discipline, the war would assume a 
totally dilTerent aspect. Negociatioim 
have been carrying on belw’ceu the 
Duke d'Atigouleme and the govern- 
ineiit of Cadiz, but without leading to 
any pacific result, and the enemy pur- 
pose an attack upon the Isla and Citi- 
'del; which, • however, there is every 
lieaflou to believe, they will not cora- 
<tMce unless they previously succeed 
4b'>M!ducing some of the Spanish Corn- 
indnders' from their duty by ipeaus of 
bribery. The views of the Spanish Re- 
‘ gericy, and the ultra party in Spain are 
evidently diametrically opposite to 


those ofthe Cabinet ofParis^tbe French 
ministers feeling convinced of the ne- 
cessity of moderating arbitary princi- 
ples to the more liberal spirit of the 
times, whilst the desire of the Spanish 
royalists is to establish the extremes 
of political tyranny and of religiohs 
iiitorcrcuce. This contradiction of 
views may lead to important results, 
but it would be useless to speculate 
upon the future destinies of Spain, 
when, in all probability, one month 
more will put the public in possession 
of more certain and extensive data for 
reflection. 

It is know'll to our readers that Mr. 
Biaquicrc, the patriotic and intelligent 
author of a History -of the Spanish Re- 
volution, had been despatched by the 
Greek Committee to the Morea, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real state 
of att'airs in Greece. That gentleman, 
having returoed from his mission, has 
published tw'o reports which put the ‘ 
public in possession of much useful in- 
formation respecting the war between 
the Greeks and Turks. The Greek 
Constitution is now settled upon the 
representative principles of those of 
England and North America. Five of 
the (:epresentatives form the executive 
government, with the addition of a 
minister for foreign affairs. The wliole 
male population of the Morea is drilled 
for the purpose of defence against the 
Turks, but such is the want of arms 
and of money, that not above onc-tliird 
of these brave people cun be rendered 
efiicient in the field. .The patriotic 
soldiers serve without pay and merely 
for their subsistence ; they have been 
often destitute of shoes, of* clothing, 
and almost of food, and yet these brave 
men, inspired by their love of freedom, 
have sometimes marched forty miles a 
day, have successfully fought against' 
the most formidable armies of the 
Turks, and have inflicted on those 
armies a loss of about 100,000 men; 
finuliy rescuing from their oppressors 
the whole of the Morea or Pelepon- 
nesus, the whole Attica, Bcetia^ 
Pbocis, Doris, Locris, a part of Epirus, 
and most of the larger islands of 
Greece. M. Blaquiere represents the 
navy to consist of 20,000 excellent 
seamen, and to be in a condition to 
maintain a supremacy at sea, but 
that its operations are often delay- 
ed or frustrated for want of adequate 
funds. The finances of ihcuClreeks arb 
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in a most deplorable atate, their re- 
venue is derived from the farmiogf out 
of national lands, but, owin^ to the 
state of the war, it appears that, of the 
two most material tracts, the one has 
for some time laid fallow, and the other- 
lias yielded but a precarious and di- 
minished return to the public treasury. 
*l’he fleet and army have therefore been 
supporled by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of wealthy individuals, princi- 
pally in the Islands ; and it appears 
that the triumph of the Greek cause 
can be retarded or injured solely by 
the want of funds to call forth the na- 
tional forces, and to maintain them in 
the field ag^ainst the enemy. 

We are sorry to have to record, that 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, as- 
suming upon their superior force, have 
^ proceeded to the most palpable viola- 
tion of all inter-national law and pub* 
lie justice, by dictating to Bavaria, to 
Wirteniberg, and to Switzerland, and 
to other independent states, several 
measures of a nature to check every re- 
form of abuses and all improvements 
of public institutions ; their system 
being that of establishing the most 
thorough despotism, by keeping man- 
kind in a state of absolute ignorance 
and vassalage. The mere fact of pow- 
erful sovereigns prescribing even mea- 
sures of police to thoroughly inde- 
pendent states at once abolishes e^ery 
moral and intclleetual bond of national 
existence, and reduces the whole Eu- 
ropean system to a mere exert ioii of 
lawless violence and brutal force. But 
a short period will enable us to ex- 
patiate more fully on this important 
topic. 

In America the hopes of mankind 
assume a brighter aspect^ Mexico is 
now treating with the mother country 
on the basis of thorough independence. 
The clandestine and unjustifiable as- 
sistance afl-'orded to the royalists in 
Venezuela by tbd French, has enabled 


Morales barely to disturb the public 
peace, and to rbtard the progress of 
civilization in that province ; but so lit- 
tle apprehensive is the government of 
Columbia of his power, that they have 
sent a considerable part of their army 
to the a^istance of the patriotic cause 
in Peru.— The Portuguese have at 
length been obliged to evacuate Babia, 
and thus the whole of the Brazils are 
not only independent of Portugal, but 
really form the more powerful kingdom 
of the two, having inflicted severe 
losses on the Portuguese fleet upon its 
leaving Bahia. The son of the King 
of Portugal continues at the head of 
the Brazilian government as au inde- 
pendent sovereign ; but the people of 
the Brazils arc now^ firm in their de- 
mands of a settled constitution, and 
the triumph of republicanism appears 
to us to be fast approaching. We 
much doubt whether the Emperor of 
the Brazils will not be obliged, ere 
many months, to join his family in 
IJsbon. So constrained is he to yield 
to pi'blic opinion, that he has already 
been under the necessity of condemn- 
ing all the practices and principles of 
his father's government of the Brazils, 
and to vituperate those persons with 
whom be bimseif formerly acted. Great 
Britain continues to with-hold her ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of 
the Spanish-Amerlcau Republics*, but 
His Majesty's government most •obvi- 
ously have powerful motives fora delay 
which has so materially injured the 
commerce of the country, and which is 
so little in unison with the feelings of 
the more intelligent of the people. 
The foreign relations of our govcrii- 
medt arc so complex, that we ought 
not hastily to condemn measures be- 
cause they are contrary to the wishes 
of the community, or because they ap- 
pear discordant to enlarged principles 
of policy, or even to the principles of 
justice. 
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illRTHS. 


nif^lit Hon. Lady Eleanor Balfovr. at White- 
house, Burntsfteld, Scotland 
Viscountess Newport, at Castle Bromwich 
Lady Cawdor, at Longleat, still-born 
The Right Hon, Lady Foley, in Orosvenor si. 
Lady Jarte Neville, at Billingbear, Berks 
The Marchioness of Chandos 
Lady Barham, at Barham Court 
Lady Wigram, at Connaught-place 
Lady Synge, of HlghClitf-house, Dorsetshire 
The Lady of the Hon. Mr. Anthony Denny 


SONS. 


The Lady of Lieut.-ColoAel Mercer, of the 3d 

The Lady of Joseph Philllmorei ^ ' 

The Lady of George Evelyn, esq. in Gloucester- 

Tho Lady of Major De Bathe, of the 85th Light 
Infantry /lit Malta « , 

The Lady of Major Crowe, of the 32d Regi- 
ment, at Corfu 

TheLftdy of Col., Freese, Acting Commander 
of Artillery, at SUThomas’s Mount, Madras, 


daughters. 


Lady Sophia Macdonald, still-born 

The Lady of Charles Shaw* Lefevre, esq. at 
Hickflefd-plare 

The Lady of William Curtis, esq. In'Portland-pl. 

The Lady of George Sinclair, esq. late M.P. for 
Caithness 

The Lady of the Rev. Bartlet Goodrich, at 
Great Baling 

The Lady of the Rev. James Evans Phillipps, 
at the Rectory, Boy ton. Wilts. 

The Lady of Jaines Woodforde, esq. in Devon- 
shire-strect. Portland-place 

The Lady of Sebastian Smith, esq. ofWey- 
mouth-street, Purtland-place 


The Lady of James Stuart, esq. at Tunbridge 
Wells 

The Lady of John Madocks, esq. at Glany wern , 
Denbigh 

The Lady of Andrew Spottiswoode. esq., of 
Bed ford-square 

The Lady of william Reynolds, esq. at Milford- 
house near Lymington 

The Lady ot W. B. Gurney, esq. of Essex- 
Btreet 

The Lady of Octavius Greene, esq. in Devon- 
shire-streot, Portland -place 

The Lady of P. Brown, M.P. at Totteridge 

The Lady of Dr. Darling, in Eutsell-square, 


Armstrong, John, Jan. esq. of Lancaster, to 
Hannah, third daughter of Abraham Cromp- 
ton. esq. of Lune Villa. 

Baldwin, Charles Barry, esq of the Inner Tem- 
, to 

prances Lydia,' third, daughter of Walter 
Boyd, esq. 

Bevan, Richard, qsq. son of Sylvanus Sevan, 
esq. of Fosbury, Wilts, to 
Charlotte, 6nly daughter of the late Lleut- 
Col. Hunter, of the i9th foot. 

Burroughes, the Rev. Ellis, jun. at Binfield, 
Berkshire, to 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Lioat.-Gen. 
Sir Francis Wilder. 

Bethel Otley, the Rev. Charles, Rector of Tor- 
tington, in Sussex, to 

Maria, youngest daughter of the^te J. Dcla- 

Bowden, ^enry Sparks, esq. of Bradnincb, De- 
vonshire, to 

Eliza Packman Sharpe, daughter of the late 
Samuel Sharpe, esq. of Clapiiam-commoii. 
Bridges, John William, esq. of Great Coram- 
street, London, to 

•Harriet, fifth daughter of John Uan8en,esq. 
0 f the Rookerv , W ood ford. 

Buckle. Noah John Neale, esq. of Chacely- 
Hou8e,.Worce8tershlre, to *. 

Penelope, eldest daughter of Captain Thomas 
Martin, of the Hon. East India Company's 
Service. 

Clarkson, Frederick, esq. of Doctors’ Coinmoni, 
to ‘ 

Franeet Hodgkins, daughter of the late Rev. 
George Hodgkins, of Stoke Newington, Mid- 
dlesex. 

.GoTeVt the Rev. Charles, M.A. of St. John's 
^ , .College, Cambridge, to 
! Ma.l*y Rogers, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Chiles Coxwell, of Cheltenham. , 

-Dkvle, Francis Henry, esq. of UJs Majesty’s 
lieinembrattcer Office, to 
libey .Clementina, only daughter of Lord 
Maurice Druibrnond. ' 

Eur, Mug, Sepi. 1823. 


MARRIAGES. 


Buncombe, Philip.Pauncefort, esq. of BuckhiU- 
Manor, Bucks, to 

Sophia Frances, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir William Foulis, of Ingicby Manor, 
Yorkshire. 

Dundas, the Hou. Thomas, eldest son of Lord 
Dundas,to 

fiophik Jane, sister to Sir Hedworth Wil- 
liamson. 

Bowdeswell, G. esq. late a member of the Su- 

S reme Council in Bengal, to 
lisB Mary Anu Rose Egerton. 

Fould, Achilles, esq. of Paris, to 
Henrietta, daughter of L. A. Goldschmidt, 

Franklin . Capt.N.R., to 
Eleanor Anne, youngest daughter of the late 
Wm. Porden, esq. of Berner's-street. 

Gilpin, William, eldest son of the late William 
Gilpin, esq. of East Sheen, Surr^-, to 
Lury Eliza, eldest daughter of W^iUlam Fow- 
ler Jones, esq. of Ashurst'Park, Kent. ' 
llesketb, Henry, esq. only, son of Henry Hes- 
keth, esq. of Newton, Cheshire, to 
Margaret, second daughter of the late Jamei 
Hilton, esq. of Pennington Hall, Lancaster. 
Jolliffe, Gilbert East, esq. to 
Margaret Ellen, daughter of Sir Edward 
Banks. 

Jenklnson, Captain Henry, R.N. eldest son of 
Lieut.-General Jenkinson, to 
Miss Acland, sister to Sir .Thomas Dyka 
Ael'and. 

Knight, Lieutenant James, R.N. at Richmond, 
to . ' , 

Catharine, eldest daughter of the late Thos. ‘ 
Christmas, esq. of Whitfield, county of Water- 
ford. 

liccbmero, Sir Anthony, hart, of the Rhyd. 
Worcester, to ' * 

Villlers. Miss, ber-maid at the Hop-pole-Ino, 
in the city of Worcester^ 

Montagu. Henry Seymour, esq.* at St. Mary-le- 
bone, to 

Long, Maria Mis|i,nieeo to Sir Rories Long. 
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MonUgue, Captain W. A., II.N. and C.B., to Stirling, James, esq. Cant. R.N., at Stoke, to 

Anne, third daughter ot .sir O'corgc William KUeii, daughter of James Mangles, esq. of 
Leeds, of Croxton Park, Catnh. Woodbridge, near Guildford. 

Martineau, Jose])h, esq at Hath, to Smith, H. Vincent, esq. of Lincoln’s-lnn, to 

Caroline, yomige‘<t daughicr of the late Dr. Esther, only daughter of Andrew Ldvering 
Parry, ol Hafh Saiel, esq, of U|t]ier Cadogan-place. 

Macleod, Oaj)taiu, of tlic 1st, hatt. 18th regt. Tnpper, Daniid, esq. third son of the late 
N.I., to . Daniel Topper, of llautt-Ville, esq. to 

Searle, Ann Emma, at Scringapatum. Maria, youngest daughter of the late Major- 

Perry, Mr. DiniieJ, Examiner in the Govern- GeneralJobn Gaspard Le Marchant, the tir<!t 
nientOfliee, Madras-, to * Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal Military 

M'Carty, M rs. Mary Euphemia. College. 

DEATHS. 


A WiH >< 0 ^. Ilroomlmra, in the county of Sus- 
sex. Sir William A<>hhutnl!am, hart in the S.Hb 
yearoi lii&age.— • Gilliin;, near Richmond, York 
shire, the Rev. Pit-hard .Mozely Atkinson, M. A. 
one ol liis Majesty’s .lustioes of the Peare for 
the North Riding ol that county, and ^'iearof 
Whatton-euin-A&lockton, Notliiighamshire. — 
At Esisthourne, near Midhuisi, Sussex, the 
Ttev Samuel Arnott, perpetual curate of that 
parish, Reetor of Lineli, and late Fellow of St. 
John's (.’ollege, Oxford, 37. — At Kensington, 
-Gideon Aidisoli, esq. 

Ill Giiilford-slieet.Rusoell-square, Eliza, the 
second daughter of tlic late William Bugster, 
osq. of 6t. Allian's, Herts. — At Homertoii, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Berger, v\idou ol Lewis Berger, esq. 
late of the said place. 71, — The Rev. Dr. Boys, 
Rector of Stratton, in the county of (Jloiiccster, 
and Radcliffc, in the county of Burks, Gd.^Of 
apoplexy, at St. Martin's, Sjiropfihfre, the Rev. 
J. \V^ Bourke, M.A. Vicar of that parish and of 
Oswestry. — In Finsbury-place, Mrs. Elizabeth 
de JJeninles, wife of J. C. de Bernales, esq. — 
At’ ('ohhain-lodge, Sui'Jey, (Jeneral Buckley, 
Governor ol Pcndeimls Castle; 

. At Margate, Emily, the youngest daughter of 
Charles Clarke, esq, «>t Upper VVuhurn-place, 
Tavislock-square. — At Richmond, Surrey, Isii- 
hella Frances Cri.spin, only daughter of John 
Crispin, esq. Biitish Consul at Oporto, I/.— In 
Guilford-street, .lohn Cowley, wq , in the 77th 
year.— At Bill-liill, near Wokingham, in Berk- 
shire, Catherine, the wife of Geo. , lames (i'liol- 
moiideley, esq.,51. — The Rev. John Cajley, of 
Low-hall, Brompton; he was the Vicar and 
Rector of Terri iigtoh, near Castle Howard, 
which living he lield nearly sixty yeais, 83. 

At his apartments, Tnnity-squaic, Tow'cr- 
Kill, the Rev. Thomas Davies, fnrinerlv MhiLster 
pf Queen-street Chapel, Cheapside — AtTotness, 
Mrs. Distoij, widow «>t the Rev. Mr. Dislon. — 
At Deal, Kent, Mary Ann, the wife of Captain 
Frederick Dolge, late of the King’s Germau 
Legion. 

At Middleton Cheney, near Banbury, the 
Rev. Edward Ellis, A. M. Vicar of (Miippeiiham, 
and Under-Master ol Westminster School, 38. 
—At Bath, Edward Eyre, esq., ol Lansdown 
Crescent. 

At Cnddalore, Madras, on the 1st of April, 
William French, esq. of the Madras Civil Sei- 
vifte. 

At his house, Southville, Wandswortli-road, 


LIST OF 

' To William Harwood Horrocks, of 
Portwood within Bi imiiij?ton, Cheshire, 
cottnn-manufacTurcr, for eertain me- 
thods applicable to preparin", clean- 
}iig, dressing, .and beaming silk warpsi^, 
jmd aUo appbcablc to l^eaming other 


Bamuel Godfrey, esq. for upwards of thirty 
years member of the Stock Exchongc. — On the 
ot Alarch la-t. at Calcutta, John Gilmore, 
esq., in his fiOlh year. — Mr. Goodalblortv years 
master ot the ceremonies at Sulisbnry, 7^. 

Alter a very short illness, Robert Houghton, 
esq., of Coridiiit-street — At Newington-green, 
in his 78lli year, Benjamin Huttoii, esq. — At 
StewU.^y, Bucks, after a lingering illness, 
William Hedges, esq., of Newbury. IJeiks, 35. 
—At Paris, the Kail ol Hopetouh.— At Bide- 
ford. Dr. Hammond, M.D. 

Very suddenlv, alter returning from an air- 
ing in his eaiTiuge, the very Rev. Caley Illing- 
worth, of Scarnpton, near Lincoln, l».D. and 
F.R.8. Prebendary of Lidduigton, and Aroli- 
deacon, of .Stow, in the diocese ot Lincoln. 

At Dawlish, Devonsiiire, Elizabeth, second 
daiight-M- of the late Rev. I>. Jenks, of Aldhury, 
lJerfi'‘.dshire. 

At Weston Croon, Thames Ditton, Surrey, 
John Kave, eso., late Accountant-General to 
the Ea.^t India tSimpany, at Romhav. — Lately, 
at Cologne, Louisa, tlm wife of Mr. Edward 
Knohel, of Charles,;Btreet, Berkeley-squave — 
Oil the 1.3th of July last, atShaw-park, in the 
island ol Jamaica, deeply regretted, Captani 
(veorge King, ol the mcVchant ship, James 
Lalng, 27.— At Worthing, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. John Kirkby, Rei or of Gothoip- 

Alexander Leigh, i-bq. ot Leede. ahd brother 
to Sir Robert Leigh, of Whitley, iu Lancashire. 
—At the Parsonage, ai Ashe, In llauipshirc. 
the Rev. J H. G. Lefroy, of that place, and ot 
Ewshut-honse, 42. 

AtCiapliam, Richard Meldey, Esq., 82.— At 
New Orleans, in Louisiana, Thomas Alnthcr, 
esq. 

At his house, Chari os-street, Berkeley - 
squai e, <,'ei)i go N aussa, esq., (>7. 

At Glasgow, W'llJiam Scolt, esq., 47. — At his 
hnnse in Upper Biook-street, Major Sned —At 
Quebec, Laugblan Siiiitli, esq. ; was supposed 
to be upwards of 100 ycai-v ot age ; had sei ved 
in Gen. W'olle’h army at the taking of Quebec. 

AtGellbig, near Nottingham, the Re\.\Vm. 
Smelt, A.M — At Keivcdon, in Essex, Robert 
.Toiin, esq , Cl. 

At his liniise in Londoh-streGt, Fitzroy-sqn., 
John Wolfe, esq., 71.— At Ewell, Surrey, Thus. 
Williams, esq., 8 1 ,— In Tavistock-square. .lames 
Williamson, esq., 57. 


PATENTvS. 

warps. — Dated 24th July, 1823.-*8iz 
mouths allowed to enrol speciheation. 

To Richard Gil), of Barrowdowti‘« 
Rutlandshire, fellriion^cr and parch^ 
niciit-mauufactiirer, for his method t»f 
preparing, dressing, and dyeing sheepi 
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tikins and lambskins with the wool on 
forrups, carriages, rooms, and other 
purposes. — ‘24th July. — two months. 

To William Jeuks, of Great Rassel- 
sfreot, ill the parish of St. Georg-e, 
iiloomsbury, Middlesex, for his ap- 
paratus for regulating* the supply of 
water in sfeani-boilers, and other ves- 
sels lor containing water or other 
liquids. — 24lh July. — six months. 

'lo William Davis, of Bourne, Glon- 
ccst(MKhire, and of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
rugincer, for certain improvements in 
iiiachiiiery for shearing and dressing 
woolL'ii and o|her cloths requiring 
'such process — 24th July. — six months. 

To Henry Smart, of Beruers-street, 
in the parish of St. Mary-Ie-bone, Mid- 
dlesex, piano-forte manuTacturer, for 
certain improvements in the construc- 
tion of piano-fortes.—- 24th July. — six 
months. 

I’o Miles Turner, and Lawrence 
Angcll, both of Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land, soap-boilers, for their process to 
be used in the bleaching of linen, or 
cotton, yarn, or cloth.— 24th July.— 
two months. 

To John Jackson, of the town of 
Nottingham, gun-niaker, for oertain 
iiQprovements in the construction of 
locks used for the discharge of guns 
and other 6re-arm6 upon the detonat- 
ing principal.— 29th July, 

To Joseph Bower, of Hunslct in the 
parish, of Leeds, Yorkshire, oil; of vitro!-* 
inanufaGtiirei*,aud John Bland, of Huns- 
let aforesaid, steam - engine manu- 
facturer, for their improvements in 
such steam-engines as condense out 
of the cylinder, by which improve- 
ment or invention the uir-puiiip is ren- 
dered unnecessary. — 31st July.— two 
months. 

'To John Bainbridgc, of Bread-street, 
Cheapside, London, m.erchant, who in 
consequence of a communication re- 
ccived by him from a foreigner resident 
.in the United States of North America, 
merchant, is in possession of certain 
improvements upon machines for cut- ' 
ting) cropping) or shearing wool, or 
fur from skins ; also for cropping or 
nUcaritig woollen, silk, cotton, or other 
cloths and velvets, or any other fabric 
-or fabrics thereof respectively, whether 
made or composed entirely of wool, 
:silk, cotton, or other materials of which 
^6ldtb or velvet is made, or of any mix- 
.tore or mixtnres thereof respectively ; 
and also for the purpose of shaving pelts 
orakins.*— 31st July.— six months. 

’ Tq Louis John Poiichee, of Kitig- 
atreet, Covent-garden, Middlesex, type- 
founder, who, in consequence of a com- 
munication made to him by ar cerium 


foreigner residing abroad, is in posses-* 
Sion of certain machinery or apparatus 
to be employed in the casting of metal 
types..— 5th Aug-— six months. 

To Robert Dickinson, of Park -street, 
Southwark, Surrey, esq, for his im- 
provement iu addition to the shoeing 
or stopping alid treatment of horses 
feet.— 5th Aug.— six months. 

To James Barron, of Well-street, iti 
the parish of St; Mary-le-bonne, Ven^ 
tian-blind manufacturer, aud Jacob 
Wilson of W^elbcck-street, in the . 
parish of !Mary-le-bone, upholsterer, 
both in the county of Middlesex, for ^ 
certain improvements iu the construc- 
tion and manufuctnriiig, of window 
bliud».— 11th Aug.— six months. ^ 

To William Wigston, of Derby, en- 
gineer, for certain improvements on - 
steam-engines. — llth Aug. — six 
months. 

To Henry Constantine Jennings, of 
Devonshire-strect, in the parish St. 
Mary-le-boniie, Middlesex, esq. for aq 
instrunicnt or machine for preventing 
the improper escape of gas, and the dan- 
ger and nuisance consequent thereon. 
—14th Aug.— six months. 

To Robert Rogers, of New Hamp- 
shire, ill the United States of America, 
but now of i.iverpool, Lancashire, 
master mariner and ship-owner, for 
his improved lanyard for the shrouds 
and other rigging of ships and otheir 
vessels, and an' apparatus for setting 
up the same.— 1$th Aug^two months. 

To John Malam, of Wakefield, York- 
shire, engineer, for his mode of applying 
certain materials hitherto unused for 
that purpose to the coustructing of re- 
torts and improvements iu other parts 
of gas apparatus. — IStli Aug. — six 
months. 

To Robert Higgins, of the city of 
Nprwich, shawl-inanufacturer, for his 
improved method of consuming or 
destroying smoke.— ISth Aug.— six 
months. 

To George Higgles, of pollege-street, 
in the parish of St. John, Westminster, 
Middlesex, for his improved bit foe 
riding horses, and in single and double 
harness. — ]9tb Aug. — six months. 

To Matthias Archibald Robinson, of 
Red Lion.strect, in the parish of St. 
George the Martyr, Middlesex, grocer^ 
for certain improvements in the mode 
of preparing the vegetable matter, 
commonly called pearl barley, and 
grits or grots made from the corns of 
barley and oats, by which material 
when so prepared a superior mucila- 
. ginons bevefkge may be produced in 
ih a few. miumcB. — ^20th Aug.«-^ix 
months. ‘ ^ 



LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

From f UESDAY, AUG. 19, to SATURDAY, SEPT. 20, 1823. 

Edctracted from the London Gazette. • 


N.B. All the IVIectiogB are at the Courf of Cornmiafionersj BaeingkaU-atreetf 
uulcsB otherwise expressed. The Attornies* Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

Daniels, A. Pmcot^8trect, Goodman's-fleMs, Braim, Hev. T. Much-\ren1ock, Sbropshhvv 
diamond-Dierehant manufacturer of earthenware. 

Frost, J. Newport, Monmouthshire, grocer. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 


Kenning. O. ChirrchHitreet. Spltalftelds, silk' 
man, from Sept. 2 to Sept. 16. 

Steward, M. H. Long-lane. Bermondsey. 
‘ pump and engine • maker, from Sept ^ to 
Sept. 20. 

Bond, J- Cawston, Norfolk, farmer, from Sept. 
16 to Oct. 21. . 


Norton. Jun. R. Charlotte- street. Flt2roy'S<|b 
paper-hanger, from Sept. € ta Oct. 1 1 . 
Welchman< H. Long-acre, linen-draper, from 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 13. 

Simpson, R. WatUng-street, warehouseman. 
Sept. 9 to Oct. 29. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Andrew, P. P. Brighton, grocer. (Willoughby, 
Clilford's-inn. 

Aldersey, P. Liverpool, grocer. (Chester, 
Staple-inn. 

Barnes, W. Newball, Worcestershire, cow- 
dealer. (Windua, Bartlett’s-buildings. 

Biles, J.Cranborne, Dorsetshire, blacksmith. 

(Hillierand Lewis, Middle Temple-lane. 
Batterbee, P« F. Norton, Suffolk, brandy-mer- 
chant. (Golding, Salisbury square, Fleet- 
street. 

Brougball, R. Little Ness.Shropshire, fanner. 
(Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
lane. 

Bisp, D. Shirehampton, Glocestershire. dealer.- 
(Hicks and Braikcnridge, Bartlett’s-build- 
ings, Uolboni. 

Coleman, R. Liverpool, baker. (Whe<ller, 
Castle-street, Holborn. 

Caton, H. Beaminster, Dorsetshire, draper. 
.(Green and Ashurst, Sambrook-court, Ba- 
sittghall-street. 

Cogger, T. Haymsrket, glassman. (Young, 
Mark-lane. 

Crisp, C. and J. Harris, Bristol, shoe-makeri. 

(Williams and White, Lincoln's-inn. 

Dlgbton, G. Rochester, draper. (Green and 
Ashui-iit, Sambronk-court, Basinghall-street, 
Fuuston, R. Cambridge, dealer. (J. Robinson, 
Haif-moon-street, Piccadilly. 

Fox, T* Great Surrey-street, Blackfrian-road, 
woollen-draper, (liolton, Austlnfriars. 
Fleming, R. (ireat Yarmouth, wine merchant. 
(Uaniell, Sewell, and Daniell, Kssbx-street, 
Strand. 


Fisher, C . Y ork, sculptor. (Walker, New In 
Pell, H. Princes-strect, London, merchai 
(Hodgson and Ogden. St. Mildred’s-cou 
Grange, J. Piccadilly, Covent* garden- niark( 
and Kingsland- road, fruiterer. (Barb< 
Serlc-street, I.inpoln»a inn. 

Graves, J and H. S. Graves, LangUbum Chat 
hers, merchants. (Fisher. Uucklersbury. 
Garside, J. High-street, Whitechapel.-butch« 

(Gray.Tyfon-place.Klngflliuid.road. 

, - 9pvett, A. and John Leigh, both of Stiingstoi 


Hunter, J. Halifax, dealer. (Walker, Exche- 
quer-office; Xincoln’s-inn. 

Howell, J. Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, linen- 
draper. (Jenkins, Jaipes, and Abbott, New- 
Inn. 

Holman, R. Crown-st* - et, Finsbnry-aquare* 
hatter. (R. M. Annesley. East India Cham- 
bers, Leimenhall-sCreet. K 

Kill, R. Stafford, silversmith. (Clarke, Rlcb- 
.ards.and Medcalf, Chancery-lane. 

Hartwrigbt,T. Kinver, Staffordshire, victualler. 
(Farlow, £iy-placc, Holbom. 

Hone, J, W. Rrixton, draper. (Wilde, Rees, 
and Peacock, College-hilC 

Horn, H. Clierry-garden-street, Rotherhitbe, 
merchant. ( Birket, Cloak lane. 

Johnson, W*. Liverpool, merchant. (Battye, 
Chancerv-laiic. 

Jennings, J.KcynshamrSomersetshire, saddler. 
(Burfoot, King's Bench- walk. Temple. . 

Kirkpatrigk, W. E. now or late of Lime-stffet* 
London, merchant. (Gatty and Co., Angel- 
court, Throgmorton-street. 

Knowles, Brighthelinstone, stable - keeper. 
(France and Palmer, Bedford-row. 

Lowndes, J. H. Liverpool, merchant. (Slade 
and Jones, Jobn-street, Bedford-row. 

Lee, H.T. Gravel-lane, Ratcliffe-highway, slop- 
seller. (Wilde, Rees, luid Peacock, Gollege- 
hili. 

Myers, Haymuket, tailor. (Morgan, Great 
James-street 


Martin, J. Bolton, Lancashire, manufacturer. 
( Wfflet, Essex-stivet, Temple. , 

Matthewa.J. jun. Brixham, Devon, coal-mer* 
chant (Collett and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Marchanf, J. late of Freshford, Somersetshire, 
innkeeper. (Mason, Crescent-place , New 
Bridge-street 

Mcillieim, L. 1. De, Arundel* street, Strand,' 
merchant. (Taylor, New Inn, Stnmd. 

Maunders, J. Upper Ground-street, Christ' 
Church; Surrey. (Ware and Young, Black- 
man-street, Borough. 

Maxwell, Boston, Lincolnshire, tea-dealen. 
(Chester, Staple Inn. 

Mitehell,W. Norwich, sUversmithf^ (Gale, Bn- 
singhall-street 
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MaddY, W. L«ed8, lincndrapfr. (Wilson, Gre- 
Tille-Btr«et, Uatton.garden. 

Oldreive, L jun. late of Dartmouth, Devon- 
Bhire, talloW'Chandlor. (Fox and Prideaux, 
Austin-frlaTB. 

PhilUpB, l>. Cold-Blow, Pembrokeshire, victual- 
ler. (Callen, Pembroke. 

Pcrrell, King-street, Cheapside, silk-manufac- 
turer. (James, Bucklcrsbury. 

Roche, Liverpool, tolacconist. (Adlington, 
Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Rvder,R. Edale, Derbyshire, cotton-spinner. 
(Ravenhill and Crook, Prince’s-street, Bank- 
buildings. 

Reed,T. HighHolborn, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Size-lane. 

Rigg, R. and R. Rigg, Whitehaven, common- 
brewers. (Lowdcn and Holder, Clement’s- 
inn. ‘ * 

Silcocks, D. Road, Somerset, clothier. (Hart- 
lev, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

8killer,B. Rochester, victualler. (Blaklston, 
Syinond’s-inn. , 

Smith, J. Doncaster, grocer. (King and Son, 
Castle-street, llolborn. 


Tabberer, B. Monmouth, (Jenlng* 

and Bolton. Elm-court. Middle Temple. 
TedfordJ. and W. Anindell, Liverpool, drapers. 
(Green and A8hur8t,Sambrook-court,Ba8ing- 

hall-street. « . » « 

Underwood, C. Cheltenham, builder. H. J. W. 
Bowyer, Old Jewry. ' 

Wilson, a. and F. Oxford-street, linendrapers. 
Stephens, Sion College-gardens, Alderman- 
bury. 

Wibberley, O. Liverpool, merchant. (B. Ches- 
ter, Staple-inn. 

Watts, B. Spencer-street, Goswell-street-road, 
merchant. (Bvltt and Rlxon, Haydon-square, 
Minories. . 

Worth, J. and J. Worth, Trump-street, City, 
warehousemen. (Phipps, Weavers' Hall, Ba- 
singhall-street. 

Watson, T. Longsight, Manchester, dealer. 

(Makinson, Temple. K 

Watt, C. Sidney-street, Goswell-street-road, 
pen-manufacturer. (Butler, WatUng-street. 


.DIVIDENDS. 


Andrade, A. and T. Worswick, Lancaster, 
bankers. Sept. 25. 

Amery, J. and R. Kitchen, Liverpool, tailors. 
Sept. 24. 

Alrey, J. Liverpool, soap-boiler. Sept. 23. 
Butler. J, Milk-street, Chcapslde, merchant, 
Oel. G, 

Blyth.J. Newcastle under Tyne, draper, Oct 3, 
Burton, G. Knottingley, Yorkshire, vessel- 
builder, Sept 10. 

Bidwith, Bagginswood, Shropshire, farmer. 
Sept. 26. 

Bird, J. and H. Poultry, jewellers, Sept. 23. 
Broughall, U. late of Siirewsbury, grocer. Sept. 
30. 

Banton, W. Northwieh, Cheshire, grocer, Oct 
16. 

Bowman, J. Lancashire, dyer, Oct. 9. 

Cotterel, J. Worcester, timber-merchant, Oe.21. 
Cobom, T. Witney, Oxfordshire, woolstapler. 
Sept 27. 

Clark, G.D, Strand, merchant, Oct. 4. 

Dicks, J. London -street Tuttenhain-court-road, 
carpenter, Aug. 30. 

Denman, C. R. Fetter-lane, ironmonger, Oct 7- 
Denziloc, Bridport, stationer, Oct. 9. 

Davies, S. and F. Orayton-in-Halcs., Shrop- 
shire, bankers, Oct. 7. 

Evans, T. Machyiflleth, Montgomeryshire, inn- 
keeper, Sept. 30. 

Edwards, E. Conway, Carnarvonshire, mer- 
chant. Sept 27. 

Evans, T. B. Strand, wine-merchant, Sept 27. 
Ford, W. Black Priiice-row, Walworth-road, 
linen-draper, Nov. 1. ■ 

Frood, W. Castletoq, Lancashire, flannel-manu- 
facturer, Oct. 3. « „ 

Gribbell.N. and M. Hellyer. East Stone-house, 
Devonshire, builder, Oct 10. . 

Gill.W. C. Melksham. Wilts, linen-draper. Sept 
13 

Ganiett, J. Liverpool, linen-draper. Sept. 29. 
Groove, G.'andH. Wilkinson, Liverpool, iron- 
mongers. Sept 16. rv ^ 

Havara, F. Hereford, wine-merchant, Oqt 13. 
H^nsl^, T. jun. Kingston-upon Huit jprocer, 

HutbandjuR. Plymouth, mehjer, bet 7. ' 

. Harvey, J. Bull-head passage, Leadenhall- 
^ m'atketpou>terer,Sept23. 

HiUBi D. Chlpping-Sodbury, Gloucestershire, 
Ilquor-mcrchant, Sept 
Hinde, T. Liverpool, merchant. Sept. 1 <• 
Huffhes, J. Cheltenham, wine-merchant, Oot 6. 
Hams, W. Birmingham, batton-maker, Oct. 13. 
Hopkins, J. jun. Gholsey, Berkshire, farmer, 
Oct 13. * 

Higginbotham, N. Macclesfield, Cheshire, malt- 
merehantOct 1. r u ^ 4 . J 

Haddan, W. Clement's-lane^'Lombard-strqet, 
fe»>dealer„ Nov. 29. , 


Jones, J. late of Corely, Salop, lime-burner 
Sept 27. 

. Inchbold, T. Leeds, bookseller, Sept 29. 

Jarvis, T. Adderbury, Oxfordshire, fellmonger. 
Sept. 17. 

Jones, W. Shoreditch, cblna-man, Oct. 4. 

James, G. Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 13. 

Kctcher, N. Bradwell near the Sea, shop- 
keeper, Nov. 8. 

Martin, F. Tewkesbury, wine-merchant. Sept. 

15. 

Mawhood,R.jnn. Wakefield, Yorkshire, money- 
scrivener, Oct. 6. 

M arshall, W. Kingston-upon-HulI, miller. Sept. 

16. 

Minchin, T. A.'Carter, W. G. and A. Kelly, jun. 

late of Portsmouth, bankers, Sept 23. 
Niblock,J. and R. S..Lathaiq, Bath, woollen- 
drapers. Oct. 8. 

* Pilling, J. Huddersfield, currier,Sept. 17- 
Passmore, J. Farnhan Surrey, linen-draper, 
Oct 25. 

Palfrey, W.Hinchwick,GlouceBtershire,farmer, 
Sept 10. 

Quinton, W. and J. Basford, Nottinghamshire, 
timber-dealers, Oct. 9. 

Roundell, J. Skipton, Yorkshire, grocer. Sept 
29. 

Ridley, J, Lancaster, merchant, Sept 25. ^ 

Rangecroft, J. Bingfield, Berkshire, grazier. 
Sept 10. 

Robinson,' P, Kendal, Westmorland, mercer. 
Sept. 3., 

Russell, G. Birmingham, merchant Oct. 13. 
Smith, J, Liverpool, merchant, Oct 7. 

Stevens, R. Soulbury, Ducks, dairyman. Sept 

Sylvester, W* New Woodstock, Oxfordshire, 

' draper. Sept. 24. 

Salmon, S. Regent-street, stationer. Sept. 13. 
Saunders, W. Becklngton, SQmersetshi];e, 
school-master, Sspt 16- 

Squire, L. Earitb, Huntingdonshire, tanner. 
Sept 25. ^ 

SuAeld,W. late of Birmingham, printer, Oct 11. 
Tolson, P. and R. Leeds, in^ohants, Oct. 6. ^ 
Tomlinson, T. .Winterton, Llnconshire, corn- 
merchant, Sept. 23. 

Wood, G, Glocester, marble-lnason, Oct 14. * 
Wood, P. Kingston, Surrey, gardener. Sept 20. 
Winscom; J. Andover, lliien-draper. Sept. 10. 
Ward, J. Lowestoff, Suffolk, twine-spinner, 
Oct. 2. % 

White, A^Aldermenbury, factor, Aug. 30. 
Wilson, W. Bridgefield, Laneasnire, tanner. 
Wood, J: Walsall, Staflii>FdeMre..factor. Sept 111 . 
Worrall. S. Pope, find J. Bdmunde, BrtotoL 
bankers. Sept. 10. 

Yeates,W*"Bmt^,\>i^r^S'e^t4fi* J ^ 



EAST INDIA SHIPPING LIST.— Season, 1823, 1824. 






VARIATIONS OF BAROMETBR, THfaRMOMSTER, &e. AT NINE O’CLOCK, A. M. 
From August 26,to Sbptembbe 24, 1823. 

^ By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Cornbill. 
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PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS. DOCKS} RIIIDOES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTION!;}, MINES, &c. 

Skptemrer 20, 1823. 



P,r 
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£ s. 

£. s. d. 

A shton and Oldhaiu .... 

140 

5 

Btirncsley 

206 

12 

Riiiniit$>-tiam (divided/ . . . 

.312 

12 

Bolton and Biny 

112 

.5 

lireckiuKk and Aberg;av. 

100 

.5 

Carlisle 

— 

— 

Clieslertidd 

120 

. 8 

Cnvmtrv 

1100 

44 

Cioml’ord - 

270 

14 

Crovdoii 

3 

— 

Derby 

140 

6 

Dudley 

59 

3 

Ellesmere and Chester . . . 

63 

3 

Kiewadi 

1000 

58 

Foitli and Clyde 

480 

20 
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263 

10 

Clr.uid Surrey 

47 

— 

(•land Union 

19 

— 
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4 15 
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160 

8 

Hereford and Glourestei.. 

60 


Laucaater 

27 

1 

Leed.s and Liverpool 

377 

12 
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315 

14 

Leicester 6c iNoitliaiiiptnii 

77 

4 

Loup;liiioinn^h 

louo 

170 

Melton Mowliiay 

*240 

11 

MoiiinotUbshire 

1/5 

8 10 

Montiromeryshiru 

70 

2 10 

Neath 

320 

13 

Nottingham 

240 

11 

Oxford 

745 1 

32 

Porthinoiitb and Arundel 

25 

— 

Ilc'jeiit’s 

‘ 40 

— 

Rorhd.ile 

90 ! 

3 

Siiiewhbuiy 

170 

9 10 

Shropshiie 

125 

7 

Someisel Coal 

135 

9 

Ditto, Lock Fund 

1,35 

6 1.5 

Stallords.!!*. W »n ce&tcrsli ire 

SOO 

40 

Stonrbridut* 

210 

10 10 

Sti'atford-iin-.Avon 

20 

— 

Stroiulwuler 

6d0 

26 0 

Swansea 

19.5 

10 

Tavistock 

140 

— 

- Tliarnes and Medway .... 

•22 10 


TbttUies and Severn, New 

26 

— 

'^'rent 8t Mersey 

2150 

75 

Warwick and Birmingh. { 

}2.'12 

10 

• Warwick and Napton . . . 

210 

9 

Worcester 6:. Birmingham 
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34 

1 

I.ondon 

118 

4 to 

West India 

192 

10 

East India 

14.5 

8 

Cotnmeicial 

80 

3 10 

East Country 

26 

*■” 
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Share^ 
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perAnn. 
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Southwark 

18 

— 

Ditto, New 

r,r, 

7i pr. ct. 

Ditto, Loan 

100 

5 

Viuixiiall 

27 

— 

Waterloo 

5 

— 

Water-works. 



Chelsea 

— 


£a«it London 

123 

4 

Grand Junction 

64 10 

2 10 

Knit 

.36 

1 10 

l.oiidon Bridge . . . . 

58 

2 10 

South London 

35 


West Middlesex 

68 5 

2 10 

York Buildings 

28 

1 

Insurances. 



Albion 

51 

2 10 

Ati.is 

6 

6 

B.itb ...: 

575 

40 

Riiiniugham Fire 

350 

25 

British 

50 

3 

County 

43 

2 10 

Eagle 

3 3 

5 

European 

20 

1 

Globe 

161 

7 

Guardian ' 

15 


Hope 

4 10 

6 

linpi'rial Fire 

1*21 

5 

Ditto, Life 

11 5 

8 

Knit Fire 

75 

2 10 

fjunduu Fire 

21 10 

1 5 

London Ship 

21 10 

1 
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20 

1 
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3 

2 

Itoyal Exchange 

270 

10 

Sun Fire 

212 

8 10 

Sun Life 

23 10 

10 

Union 

40 10 

1 S 

Gas, Lights. 

Gas Lightaiid (’.oke (Chait 

78 


Company 

4 

City Gas Light Company, 

128 1 

6 Id 

Ditto, New 

73 1 

3 12 

South Londoh 

140 

7 10 

lni]ierial 

33 


Literary Institutions. 
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29 


Russel 

9 


Surrey 
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Auction Mart 

23 

1 6 

Biitish Copper Company. 

28 


Golden Lane Brewery, . . 

~ 8 

... 

Ditto 
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Loudon Com.Sale Rooms 

16 

*1 ' 

Carnatic Stock Ist class . 

94 

4 ‘ 

Ditto ...2d ditto . 

79 

3 

d 
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Trieste ditto 


12 

10 

12 

S 

12 

11 

12 

9 

38 

2 

3S 

3 

25 

90 

26 

10 

26 

159 

10 


3 

7 

10 

10 

24 

10 

36} 

35l 

36| 

24 

35? 

1 36* 



Hlalaj^a 

Gibraltar 30} 

Leghorn 46i 

Genoa 43} 

; Venice, Italian Liv 38 

’ Malta 45 

Naples 39 

jjPaleriDo. . . , per oz. , : 117 


FOREIGN FUNDS, &c.— Sert. 25th, 1823. 

10 Austrian Bonds in London JBxc. 

S Chilian Bonds 73} 4 

11 Ditto, for the Acct 74 

9 Columbian Bonds 57}if 

2 Ditto,' fop the Acct 57} 7} 6H$ 

3 Danish Bonds 91} 90} 91 

90 Do. Marks Banco 

10 NeapolUan Bonds 

10 Do. for the Acct. • 

Peruvian Scrip 

3 Us Poyas Bonds 

10 Prussian Bonds 

24 Do... 1822. ..^ 8^} 

24 Do. for the Acc{ 

Russian Bonds 83}i^}g 

Do. for the Acct. ......83}} 

Spanidi 5 per Ct. Coe-i 

sols. $ 

Do. for the Acct 35^} 

Do. 170 and 255 Bonds 37^ 

Do. S5..Do. 40 


> Janeiro 48 


Spanish 6 pep Cent.5 « 

Consols, 1823 $ 
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French Rents 

French Scrip • . 7} 2i pm. 

Do. Bank Shares 

Russian Inscription .... 

Do. Metallic 

Spanish Bonds, 1 820 i 

Do. for the Account.. . . . 

Spanish National 5} perJ 
' Cent ...S 
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EDITOR S NOTICE. 

Complaint of Despair^'* will appear in our next. If the auflioi 
has not as yet yieMerl to that fate which he seems so anxious of meeting- ; 
if he has ceaseuto feel the subduing intliicncc hich not only despair, hm 
contending elements seem to have exorcised o\er him : if “ the star of his 
hope” has once more beamed upon liim, and given hark the raptures of 
his happier days, we should bt extremely happy to be favoured with a 
continuance of his communicationst 

The Half Hang it''* iu our next. 

C. S. will receive 3 privid communication /rom « • n a fewdags^ 

“ The 8ong of the Gathering,'' will appeal as tarty ns possiide, 

** Lochfd in, or Dramatic Horrorsf and the “ Blind Widoto^s tSa,, M r 
under consideration. 


lUinvanc^ in our next. 
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MEMOIR 

«* TBI 

REV. EDWARD IRVING, A.M. 

(With a Portrait taken from iife, engravod by Jamet Thomson.) 


The subject of our present me- 
moir is the most popular preacher of 
the day, and yet/ there is evidently 
no preacher whose intellectual pow- 
ers and style of eloquence are less 
understood. Whatever may be our 
opinion of his merits as an orator, 
we deem it our duty to ffratify our 
readers with his portrait, because we 
consider that the most popular cha- 
racters are always the most interest- 
ing subjects for painting-, whether 
their popularity be the result of real 
merit or usurped reputation ; for it 
is a curious phenomenon in 4iuiiian 
nature, that whoever, or whatever 
once succeeds in attracting public 
attention will continue to attract it 
after it has been demonstrated over 
and over, that the original cause of 
attraction had never an existence. 
Mr. Irving owes all his popularity 
to his supposed merits as an orator; 
but let it DC ever so dearly demon- 
strated that these merits are merely 
imaginary, that his taste, and style, 
and thoughts, and language, are 
equally false, yet the Caledonian 
Chapel would be more frequented 
than any other in London ; for even 
he who felt convinced that his elo- 
quence is of a spurious character 
would still feel desirous of seeing a 
man of whom so much has been 
said, both in public and in private. 

We h^ve observed in our Number 
for July, that Mr. Irving “ is rather 
less than thirty years of age, about 


six feet high we have since been 
informed that he is six feet, two 
inches ; a differenee which, though 
trifling in itself, is not trifling as 
regards those wHo^ have never seen ' 
him ; for every endeavours ' 
to figure to himself a correct image 
of a celebrated *chai^cter or writer, 

^ with other particulars,’* as the 
Spectator ohservbs, “ of the like na- 
ture, which conduce very much to 
the right understanding of an au- 
thor.” We have noticed many other 
particulars of him in the number 
alluded to, which it must be unne- 
cessary to repeat here. 

Of his life and parentage, we can 
only say that he is the second son of 
a respectable family at Annan, in 
Dumfrieshire. Ilis parents are still 
living, and enjoy, no doubt, all those 
pleasing and gratifying emotions 
which parental affection naturally 
derive from the celebrity of their 
offspring He has a younger bro- 
ther, who is, at the present moment, 
studying in the London hospitals, 
and four sisters. His elder brother 
we understand died lately in India, 
We know not whether mathematical 
knowledge has any necessary con- 
nection with divinity, but Mr, Ir- 
ving, though originally intended for 
the ministry, has deemed it eitlier a 
science fitted to relax the severity of 
his religious labours in his retired 
hours, or an auxiliary in developing, 
lllttttrating, or demonstrating the 
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tfaCfedtruths of tlic gospel. Accord- 
ingly we find, from his early profi- 
dency in the science of demonstra- 
tion, that he had been appointed to 
conduct a mathematical school at 
Haddington, in his seventeenth year, 
by the Professor at the University 
of Edinburgh. He resided at Had- 
dington three years, whence he was 
removed to Kilkardy, to co-operate 
in the higher classes of literature. 
He was, — we are not exactly certain 
how many years after,— ^appointed 
assistant to Dr. Chalmers, of Glas- 
gow. The Rev. Mr. MacNaughton 
having been removed last year from 
the church of the Caledonian Asy- 
lum, in Cross-street, Hatton-garden, 
Mr. Irving was invited to London 
by the elders, but met with some 
^position from his ignorance of the 
Gaelic, it being required that a ser- 
mon should be preached every Sun- 
day afternoon in that language. It 
was so arranged, however, that Mr. 
Lees was appointed to fulfil this part 
of the du^, and an engagement 
made with Mr. Irving for five years, 
at a year in addition to the 

scat- rents. Though this engage- 
ment could not be considered lucra- 
tive, Mr.Irving eagerly embraced it, 
his chief object being a residence in 
the Metropolis : whether this desire 
arose from a consciousness of his 
own merits, and the fame which he 
anticipated from the exercise of 
strong intellectual powers, or whe- 
ther he perceived that the fame of 
an orator did not arise solely from 
the possession of these powers, and , 
that there wwe other means of gain- 
ing the attention, and commanding 
the admiration of an audience, or 
whether he was exclusively govern- 
ed by a thirst for the salvation of 
souls, and considered London the 
best field for the exercise of his apos- 
tolic fervor and religious zeal, or 
whether motives of a private nature 
influenced his determinations, we nei- 
ther dare nor can venture to assert; 
hut certain we are, that whatever may 
h^e been the motive, Mr. Irving 
made a most happy, and successful 
election. His success has far exceed- 
ed all that his most sanguine wishes 
could anticipate, unless he had in- 
dulged in wislies which spurned the 
tidied confines, within which reason 
and prohability !<we to encircle tlieni* 
selves, One of the most curious 


features in his rharacter appears to 
he, that he belongs to that species or 
order of spirits which can neither 
be analyzed nor explained. No one 
knows what to make of him. To 
some be appears to be clothed in 
raiments of light, and the glory of 
the highest heavens seems beaming 
around him': to others he is an angel 
of darkness, hurling penal fire, and 
destruction, and desolation around 
him. What kind of man then must 
he be whose character is so inscru- 
table, so involved in the labyrinths 
of metaphysical obscurity ? Is he 
one of tnose great characters^ whom: 
Dr. Johnson siiys, “ we admire but 
lannot love ?’* It would seem so ; for 
there is something ^‘earful in a cha- 
racter that cannot l>e analyzed ; and 
fear, according to Burke, is the^ true 
source of the sublime, and sublimity 
always commands admiration. But 
how are wc to dispose of a question 
which naturally presents itself on 
this occasion, namely, whether it be 
the character of the Gospel to ter- 
rify us into virtue, or to gain us oyer 
to its mild dominion by unfolding 
its charms, by displaying all the 
kinder emotions, fonder sympathies, 
endearing affections, inspiring rap- 
tures, divine recollections, hallowed . 
determinations, serene, tranquil and 
divine compos.. re of mind which it 
awakens or establishes in the breasts 
of its votaries. These are feelings ; — 
this is .a state of mind wliich never 
has and never will be felt by liim 
who is terrified into virtue; who 
avoids evil, not because he dislikes 
it, but because he is fearful of the 
consequences. Into such a bosom 
the sacred glow of virtuous emo- 
tions has never entered : he is nei- 
ther a favourite of God of man. If, 
then, it be not the character of the 
Gospel to terrify us into virtue, if it 
loves rather to gain us over to it by 
dwelling on its milder and ennobling 
attractions, what are we to make of 
all these terrific denunciations, of 
all that mysterious and fearful lan- 
guage in which Mr. Irving is said 
to dothe the sacred truths of the 
Gospel? Is this the character nf 
his eloquence or is it not ; and, if it 
is, ought it be his character ? These 
are questions which we have not seen 
discussed by any of the numerous 
commentators wh(j have either en- 
throned him on a height above all 
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heig'ht, or sunk him into “ the low- 
est deep.** We shall, however, 
make it our business in our number 
for January or February to deter- 
mine, if possible, the true cha- 
racter of Mr. Irving’s eloquence; 


and to point out, at the same 
time, how far his style, senti- 
ments, imagery and general manner, 
arc calculated to promote the great 
ends of his apostolical labours. 


TO DEPARTED MARY. 

1 WISH, — niy earthly hopes to crown, — 
To part this fleeting Iweatb ; 

I wish that 1 could lay m,e down, 

A nd sleep — the sleep of death : 

For what is now this earth to me. 

Since, Mary, thou art fled ? 

Its dearest bliss l*d give to be 
Within thy narrow bed ! 

Oh, Mary, thou art blest above. 

And hast thou not the power 

To send an angel for thy love. 

To share thy blessed bower ? 

At least thou could’st thyself descend. 
And set my spirit free. 

Oh ! would this weary life would end. 
That I might rest with thee.’ 

Why do I speak ? She heeds me not ; 
cold and dull’s her ear : 

Wliy do I listen? Cruel lot! 

Her voice I must not hear. 

Why do 1 see ? Closed with the dead 
Is now her eye divine. 

Why do I breathe ? Her breath is fled, 
’Twill never mix with mine. 

Yet, yet thy form still flitting by . 

My fever’d fancy sees ; 

1 view thee in the spotless sky, 

1 hear thee in the breeze : 

Delusion then my soul enwraps. 

And I converse with thee ; 

But all ! too soon my blissful lapse * 

Is crush’d by memory. 

Oil, Mary, all my hopes to crown. 
Take, take this fleeting breath; 

For much I wish to lay me down. 

And sleep — the sleep of death : 

For what is now this earth to me, 

Since, Mary, thou art fled ? 

Its dearest bliss I’d give to be 
Within thy narrow bed. 


G.L A. 
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SYMPTOMS OF WINTER,r-OcTOBER the ■ 


Jntrat • 


• Jam clarum mane fenestras 


Ten, A.M. — woke and wondered 
what o’clock it was — heard my hall 
clock strike and counted — doubled 
whether I had counted right, was 
. sure it could not be ten — heard my 
fat house-keeper, Jane, trembling 
along the passage, and rap at my 
door — recollected how Ariosto de- 
scribes silence. 

** Ha le scarpe di feltro, e'l mantel 
bruno.” ^ 

1 wish Jane had le scarpe di feltro^ 
i. e.felt slippers — sleep fairly fright- 
enea, and at last driven away by the 
bell of a confounded manufactory at 
the back of the house —resolved to 
rise, and put out my foot on one 
side of the bed to feel the state of 
the weather ; just as Mr. Green or 
Mr. Graham sends up a pilot-baloon 
ere they- let go the large one — found 
it half-frozen, and drew it in again 
— determined to make an effort, and, 
after having counted ten, jumped up 
with as much magnanimity as Caesar 
did into the Rubicon — shivered a 
little, but determined not to think 
it cold — determined not to be bullied 
by an element, or frightened by 
frost — found a thin coat of ice over 
the water-pitcher — did. not care a 
tobacco-stopper — peeped <»ut of the 
window curtain — every thing cer- 
tainly looked frosty, and people 
went about blowing themselves, and 
breathing like tea-urns — such effemi- 
nacy is disgusting!— ^shaved — found 
my hand so benumbed, that I gave 
myself a gash about two inches long 
—put a piece of sticking plaister on 
it, and went down to breakfast with 
a very Munchausen-like appear- 
ance. 

Eleven, A.M, — Cannot see the 
use of grates in summer and autumn 
^merely recalling unpleasant re- 
collections — told Jane to take the 
straw out — she asked me whether ■ 
she should light a fire— “ No,’* said 
1, “not for this month,” — Jane 
bounced out of the room, and banged 
the door to so bard, that she flew 


out and jangled step by step down 
the kitchen stairs — she is certainly 
too saucy— an axiom for London 
servants — bad, old, fat, saucy, and 
honest; or good, thin, prcit}',* atten- 
tive, and f/t-shonesi — resolved to dis- 
continue light trowsers till next ^ 
summer, but not to wear flannel for 
a month or two — got a little warmed 
by breakfast, and determined to 
take my walk without even a great 
coat. 

Twelve. — Just as I was go- 
ing out, in came Ned Chilly — “ Dear 
me,” said he, “ hav’nt you got a 
fire ! Go^ bye, I hail rather walk 
than sit in the cold.” — Ned is a 
mere chicken — I wonder people can 
sit over a fire in the way they do, 
stewii g themselves, making their 
cheeks purple, their eyes blood&liot, 
their noses mealy^ singing their sliin 
bones, and rendering their whole 
skin nervous and irritable — No, 
give me the natural glow that 
springs from hardy exercise — let me 
“ sweat in the eye* of Pheebus,’’ and 
feel all my limbs in full play, and 
my rnuscles in full tension. — Went 
out — stepped upon a boy’s slide a 
yard from the door, grazed the skin 
from my ancle, and smashed my 
nose against the round iron knob of 
the cover of the coal-cellar — great 
rejoicing and riot amongst the little 
boys — limped back again, told Jane 
to bring mo some brandy and brown 
paper, to strew some ashes all over 
the steps and pavomeiit, and wrote 
a letter to the Morning Post on the 
wickedness of these young urchins 
— ^hesitated whether to sign it “ Peri- 
patelicuSy' or Tumble-do wn-Dick, 
nut resolved upon the former to 
make it more solemn. 

One, P.M. — Had a weak wish for 
a fire, so determined to try again my 
walk — crumpled over the ashes 
without injury, and walked into St. 
James’s Park — a great nuisance in 
autumn — the stunted trees poking 
out their deformed branches with- 
out leaves, which fill the wet walks 
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—tried to ^et warai — flan^ my arms 
about, hackncy-coarhman-like, but 
rould not succ(‘od— saw a man sit- 
ting on one of the benches, in a pair 
of faded nankeen trowsers, he cer- 
tainly looked devilish cold -went 
out of the park at a lialf trot, and so 
on to the Strand. — Met a friend at 
Northumberland House — “Very 
cold, is’n’t it?” said he, “ Do you 
find it so I don’t feel it cold at 
all,” said I, shivering’. “ Don’t 
you," “ replied he, “ you look like 
a blue icicle! goodbye!" — set him 
dotvn for a rude fellow. 

Two, P.M. — Walked into my 
booksellers— a set of old women of 
both sexes, huddled round the fire, 
roasting their pantaloons and petti- 
coats — magnanimously set myself 
at the other end of the room— kept 
blowing my fingers — took up a 
Volume of Shakspeare — opened it 
by chance in Richard llf. 

“ Now is the winter of our discon- 
tent” — 

threw it away in a rage, and took up 
a paper — nothing but advertisements 
of lainb’s-wool gloves, comforters, 
flpcr.y blankets, and receipts for 
curing chilblains— JVew^yrom 5pam, 
“ Winter is now beginning in all its 
horrors’’— threw it away in disgust, 
and walked out of the shop. 

Three, P.M.— Walked down to 
the Temple to an old friend’s cham- 
bers— quite dcscrted-y“all messages 
to he sent to the Porter’’— cursed 
myself for having come up so soon 
from the country, ami my friend 
for not having done so — In the coun- 
try a mau can do fifty things, ride, 
conrsoi shoot, hunt, but in London 
all ^6 can do to amuse himself is to 
watch “ the faces in the cml)ers." 


Five, P.M. — Went to the ordi- 
narv — every body nunarking how 
cold it was, and three or four of the 
party coughing ready to kill them- 
selves - conversation about the King 
and Windsor — Knights of the Gar- 
ter and the nights drawing in — the 
price of coals, and enquiries about 
my fallund patches — the usual abuse 
of the dinner and determinations to 
set up anqther table — my hands 
were quite red, and 1 could scarcely 
cut up the goose— every body I .ob- 
served had great coats— recollected , 
that obstinacy was as bad as effemh 
nacy, and resolved to wear one to- 
morrow— took coffee. 

Seven, P.M.— Did not care to re- 
turn to my tireless parlour, and 
went to the jday — could find none of 
my friends in the house — scarcely 
twenty persons, who had paid their 
five shillings— all orders — nothing 
hut apprentices, who kept a con- 
tinual chattering — and so did my 
teeth— walked into the saloon — 
never saw any thing look so melan- 
choly— these large rooms slmu'ld 
certainly alimys have a fire— return- 
ed to my box, which I found occu- 
ied— walked out of the house in 
igh dudgeon— extremely cold it 
must be confessed— could not stand 
it, and called a coach— jumped in, 
drew up both the windows, and 
drove home — stumped about the 
parlour, then rang the bell, and 
gave Jane the following directions : 
— “ Get me a glass of strong brandy, 
and water, quite warm, do you hear 
— tell Betty to light a fire in my bed- 
chamber, and to warm the bed im- 
mediately — ^nd, Jane, have the 
kindness to air a flannel jacket for 
me in the morning." 

Launce. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MONUMENTAL STATUES. 


There is not a greater absurdity 
in modern art than that of repre- 
senting the principal figure on mo- 
numents naked, the ostensible pre- 
text for which is the formality of mo- 
dern costume ; but the real one is to 
gratify the artist’s vanity in shewing 
how well he can draw the figure — 
now, as Englishmen neither live, 
fight, or die naked, it is too glaring 
a falsity to represent them so in 
their own portraits ; every artist 
knows that the dress a person 
usually wears becomes a part of his 
portrait, and it would therefore he 
almost as great an untruth to paint 
the King hald-headed, as it would 
be to place a wig on the Duke of 
York. With l-espect to the forma- 
lity of modern costume, let any one 
look at the common little bronze 
figure of Buonaparte in his regi- 
mentals, and with the military cloak 
on the supporter, and say whether 
it is not both graceful and dignified ; 
let him look at Flaxman's monument 
of Lord Mansfield, in his robes in 
Westminster Abbevi or at Chantrey’s 
spirited and graceful representation, 
in St. Paul’s, of General Hoghton, 
in his regimentals, and then contrast 
them with specimens of the opposite 
taste around him ; every traveller, 
aljnost, has seen in Canova’s work- 
shop a colossal figure of Buonaparte 
quite naked, which was iiumediatcly 
rejected as too familiar, out of cha- 
racter, and as having no meaning 
but that of shewing a fancied dis- 
play of skill in anatomy ; no sculp- 
tor can be answerable for fashion, 
it is his business to contend with, 
and overcome' these little difficulties 
in his profession, to make the best 
of them and be satisfied with that ; 
he may shew his individual taste in 
his own compositions, and, exhibit 
them in tlic Academy where they 
will meet with the admiration they 
deserve ; but^ let him design pro- 
fessed portraits in the hal>its and 
dress of Englishmen. The public 
have a right to have their taste con- 


sulted a little ; it is true that they in 
general are no pidgos of the prin- 
ciples upon which a portrait or 
landscape is painted, nor can it be 
expected they should, but they are 
aUvays' judges of what looks na- 
tural and interests their feelings ; if 
the story is well told it will be in- 
teresting, though the language may 
not be the most elegant or classical*; 
ivould any one now wish Chantrey 
to strip General Hoghton, or Flax- 
man to alter Lord Mansfield, be- 
cause a judge’s wig happens to he 
ridiculous and his robes heavy and 
ungraceful, and some artists would 
wish that he had nothing on but 
their usual fig-leaf and towel ; they 
seem to forget sometimes how neaV 
the sublime is to the ridiculous ; set- 
ting aside the glaring falsity of the 
circumstance, is the death of Wolfe 
or of Nelson rendered more or less 
pathetic by their being represented 
stark naked, and yet that is the 
case, the former being in West- 
minster Abbey, and the Utter in the 
Exchange-square, Liverpool : artists 
may study anatomy as much as they 
please, but this Is <, taking a learned 
parade of their skill on alfoccasions, 
whether called for by the circum> 
stances or not — few persons would 
have expected that Nelson’s figure 
would bear being stripped under any 
}>retcnce ; the English dress being 
tight would surely have shewn his 
figure sufficiently, and where the 
figure is colossal the error is mag- 
nmed, and the absurdity only made 
more manifest — it looks like nothing 
human, and the public, skiU^ or 
unskilled, are not to be surprised 
into admiration, either by a monster, 
angel, or Neptune ; they may stare 
at them as they would at a sphinx, 
and be just as much interested about 
one as the other. Another apparent 
absurdity is, that of designing one 
person in the character of another, 
as the portrait painters used to draw 
lusty ladies in the character of 
Diana, Stc. 


W. R. U. 
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THE ROSE-QUEEN. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 


General von Lindenkron had 
given up his commission, and ro- 
'tired to his estate. His residence, 
Lindenkron, the ancient mansion of 
the family, lay in an enchanting 
situation; the peasants were pros- 
perous and happy, and distinguished 
themselves by their morality and 
good conduct above other country 
people. This superiority was the. 
work of their pastor, an exemplary 
man, who, for the space of twenty 
years, had laboureci faithfully at 
the improvement of his little nock. 
For nearly so long a period had 
the General been separated from his 
tenantry by campaigns, journies, 
and the pleasures of the Capitol: 
hut his feeling heart, which bad 
neither hardened in battle nor cooled 
at court, remained fully alive to the 
beauties of nature. His estate, 
therefore, at which he arrived with 
blooming May, afforded him a 
grateful and happv retirement. 

Nevertheless, in a few weeks 
time, a certain apathy stole imper- 
ceptibly upon him, which he knew 
not what to make of or how to de- 
scribe. He took it to be a bodily 
disorder, and sent for his physician. 

“ Your pulse is regular, fleneral,” 
said the Doctor; “it is probably 
nothing more than an attack of the 
country epidemic, ennui. Divert 
yourself ; invite some of your friends 
in the Capitol to visit you, and the 
medicine of your accustomed society 
will speedily restore your mind to 
its proper tone. A man of the 
world, like you, who has scarcely 
passed his fiftieth year, is not yet 
ripe for a hermit.” — “Nor do I in- 
tend to become one,” answered the 
General, “ but 1 have bid adieu to 
the court life for the whole summer 
at least.” — “Then amuse yourself 
in some way among your country 
folks,” rejoined the physician ; 

“ give them rural fi^tes and amuse- 
ments.” 

The proposition pleased the Ge- 
neral ; he had always considered 
the Rose-f^tPs as a pleasing inven- 
tion, and be resolved instantly to 
establish one. 
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The following day he called ^tbe 
chief personages of the little village 
together, and addressed ^ them to 
this effect. “ My dear friends and 
countrymen, I am resolved to esta- 
blish an annual *Rose-f&te in the 
village. This custom comes ori- 
ginally from France, but has al- 
ready been adopted here and there 
in Germany. It consists in this : — 
the most virtuous maiden^ of the 
place is publicly crowned with roses 
and rewarded with a handsome 
present. The latter 1 take upon 
myself alone ; but it rests with you 
to decide who is most deserving of 
this great honour, and 1 give you 
and your wives three days to deter- 
mine the point. Then we will hold 
a festive election. Every respec- 
table house-keeper is entitled to a 
vote, which he must give according 
to conscience. The majority de- 
cides it.” 

With hasty steps the fathers hied 
them home to their wives and 
daughters, and announced, breath- 
less, the important news. Conceit 
and scandal now established their 
courts in the most wretched hovels. 
Every girl, who had not been guilty 
of a notorious Jibcrnition from the 
right path, reckoned upon receiving 
the reward of virtue ; every mother 
held her favourite daughter singly 
and solely deserving of the Crown 
of Roses. 

When the election was proceeding 
under the auspices of the General 
and the Minister, the first voter, 
following implicitly (as in duty 
bound) the command inculcated by 
his wife, timidly, and with down- 
cast eyes, uttered the name of his 
own daughter. The good man, 
ho\vever, was given to understand 
that parental love had here no right 
of vote, but that each must give sis 
suffrage in favour of some maiden 
not related to him. This declare- 
tion caused no small confusion and 
perplexity, for many others, among 
the voters, had the names of their 
own daughters upon their tongues. 
This small error being rectified, 
Evelina, the schoolmaster’s adopted 
20 
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ilanghtcr, received the greatest num* 
ber of votes. She was unquestion- 
ably the most virtuous maiden in 
the little community, and every- 
body loved her because, though an 
uncommon beauty, she was withal 
as modest as if she had never looked 
in a gliuss. The umpire, therefore, 
instantly proclaimed her Queen of 
the Fete. “ 1 protest against it,’* 
exclaimed 3Jr. Muffel, the overwise 
harber and tooth-extractor of the 
village. “ Upon what grounds ?” 
demanded the umpire. “ Pro pri- 
?//o,” answered Mulfel ; “ Miss Eve- 
lina is not a native of the hamlet.” 

“ Who asserts that ?” spake the 
Minister ; “ tlic records of the 

church attest the contrary.” 

“ And were it not so*” said the 
General, falling in, “ Mr. Mulfel 
has no authority to make a law 
which has not yet been thought of. 
Nevertheless it is but right and just 
that the Rose-Queen sliould have 
been born in the village, and it may, 
therefore, stand as a law for the 
future.” 

Mr. Muffel, who would fain have 
seen the election fall on his own 
little ugly daughter, drew a second 
arrow from his quiver. “Pro sc- 
cundo ; though I would it were far 
from me to say any thing ill of the 
all-be-praised Evelina, yet she is, 
in point of fact, too charming and 
attractive to have escaped entirely 
pure and unspotted, amid the many 
temptations to which beauty is in- . 
variably exposed ; since virtue is a 
fragile glass that is easily cracked, 
or at least loses its polish.” 

“ I low strange and oifensive this 
language!” exclaimed the General 
with indignation. “ llicn, in the 
opinion of Mr. MufFel, beauty and 
virtue are incompatible with each 
other? A very false and injurious 
notion. Who can advance no better 
arguments may hold liis peace.” 

The barber was silent, other ob- 
jections were not started ; the Ge- 
neral appointed the following Sun- 
day for the ffDte, and the electors 
dispersed. 

“ Hut who is this Evelina ?” in- 
quired Von liindenkron of his cle- 


rical friend when they were alone. 
“ 1 have already, General, been in 
fear of that question,” replied the 
Pastor. “ 1 know the maiden’s 
origin ; but it is a hecret that w^as 
confided to me under the seal of 
concealment. All I now dare say 
is this : — About seventeen years ago 
Evelina’s mother was delivered with 
the utmost privacy, and then went 
ahroad, having first entrusted her 
infant to the care of the school- 
master and his wife, depositing with 
the worthy couple a considerable sum 
of money to defray the expenses of 
her nurture and education. She has 
since maintained a regular episto- 
lary correspondence with them, and 
her last letter announces her inten- 
tion of coming shortly to claim lier 
daughter.” The (ieneral coiiteiited 
himself with this half answer, and 
the Minister rejoiced to come off so 
easily. 

The preparations for the fSte were 
now carried on with alacrity. In 
order to form an appropriate salle 
ilc danse the General caused the 
grass plot before the castle to be 
cut ana rolled smooth, and the sur- 
rounding birch trees hung with an 
infinite number of lamps ; the castle 
itself was to be illuminated tvitU 
equal splendour ami taste. The 
cook found himself immersed to the 
ears in official business ; the w'hole 
village was to be feasted, and from 
the neighbouring Residence,*^ which 
lay only three miles distant, unin- 
vited guests were to be expected ; 
for it might be presumed that the 
report of tlie intended novelty would 
presently reach there, and entice 
friends and acquaintances of, the Ge- 
neral to honour him with a visita- 
tion on the occasion. Yet he was 
not much pleased at4he. thought. 
He rather feared that the licentious 
gaiety of the Capitol would ill har- 
monise with the serious tone of the 
ceremony, and might tend to so- 
phisticate and destroy the natural 
purity of his happy tenantry. A 
guest of this description, a nobleman 
nami^d Saloni, arrived at Linden- 
kron on' the eve of the f6te. The 
General had ridden out for an air- 


* The name given to the chief town of a petty priucipality, where the Prince 
^Ids his (''ourt, and commoiily reticles. 
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ing’, so by way of killing time, the 
great enemy of the profligate, he 
entered into conversation with the 
domestics, and inquired very oppor- 
tunely about the llose-Queen. They 
.drew a rapturous portrait of Evc- 
|Una. Burning with desire to be- 
hold so perfect a beauty he imme- 
diately inquired the road to her 
dwelling, and posted away thither. 

The srlioolinaster and his wife 
were gone to the neigbbouringtown 
to provide several necessaries for 
their foster child on the occasion of 
her triumph: Evelina was alone in 
the school-house. Saloni, accus- 
tomed to llio sight of beauty height- 
ened by coquetry and art, and ren- 
dered more dazzling by the ac- 
cessories of princely pomp and 
courtly splendour, started involun 
tarily at the sight of this simple hut 
lovely pattern of it. She too shud- 
deren to behold Saloni, for, in spite 
of the furrows that fifty years or 
more had graven on his forehead, 
there glistened in liis eye an unhal- 
lowed fire, a something plainly in- 
dicating that he was no saint among 
the sex. He (mquired for the school- 
master, adding, as a reason, that 
he was desirous of viewing the 
church. Evelina replied, that her 
father was not at home, and that 
the church did not contain any 
thing interesting or worthy of the 
least notice. “It rests* with you, 
Miss, to make it interesting.*' — 
“ How so, Sir ?*’ — By having the 
kindness to conduct me to it. t am 
a passionate admirer of churches, 
and the smallest house of worship 
is sure to possess some attractions 
for me.’*— “ But it is nearly dark.** 
— “ Your eyes will light ns,” re- 
plied the \courtier. In short, she 
might excuse horse If how she would, 
he had always a ready and compli- 
mentary answer to every objection. 
She found it impossible to rid her- 
self of his importunity. At length, 
the desire to escape his persecution 
determined her to comply with his 
request. She would fain have taken 
a third person witli her as a safe- 
guard, but the solitary situation of 
the house rendered it impracticable. 
She was compelled to accompany 
the dangerous man alone, and too 
soon her fears were verified : the 
sanctity of the place, the exposed 
and defenceless situation of the 


timid maid, which alone wmild 
have ensured her the protection of 
every honourable man ; all failed 
to check the impetuous tide of law- 
less passion. She escaped, however, 
from his unhallowed touch, sprang 
out of the church and locked him 
in. He, the most timid of mortals, 
was horror-struck to find himself 
encaged in the still, dark church. 
I'he corpses of the interred arose 
out of their graves before his eyes, 
and pointed at the lioai y sinner; the 
Apostles of stone around the walls be- 
came animated, and their eyes flashej 
indignant at the profanation of the 
holy sanctuary. His coward heart 
sickened and shrunk within him as 
the recollections of past and un- 
avenged ofiences crowded upon his 
mind. He flew^ to the door and 
thundered until his hands were sore 
with bruises. But these signals of 
distress were heard by none hut ’ 
Evelina, who, dreading his impor- 
tunity and vengeance, formed the 
resolution to keep him close until 
her parents returned. 'I'his hap- 
pened not till after a full hour. 
The schoolmaster heard with con- 
sternation the strange and unac- 
countable noises, as he passed ; 
Evelina ran to meet him with the 
keys of the riddle and the church. 

The good man commended her 
conduct, sent her homo, and opened 
the prison door himself. Saloni 
came out imprecating curses, and 
threatening to complain to the Ge- 
neral of the treatment he had re- 
ceived. He did so, but found no 
compassionate hearer. Von Jdn- 
deiikron, who had little esteem for 
him, said, with a smile, “ 1 don’t 
pity you Saloni ; you men of fashion 
and intrigue imagine that every 
pretty country lass is a fruit cultivat- 
ed expressly foryour eating. I rejoice, 
therefore, that one rustic beauty at 
least has undeceived you. She has 
proved herself, thereby, doubly de- 
serving of the crown ' which is 
awarded to her, and 1 shall add 
ten to the fifty ducats which I had 
destined for her promised present, 
in token of my admiration of her 
virtue and courage. The Kammcr- 
herr was too cowardly to resent this 
unexpected reproof. Qe proposed 
to hiniself, however, to. punish Eve- 
lina the following day. 

The juorning of the important 
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day Iroke forth in splendour, and 
it was still early when the General 
was surprised by the beating of a 
drum in front of the castle. Re- 
pairing to the window' he beheld 
with astonishment a little troop of 
the oddest soldiers he had ever seen 
drawn up before the castle-gate. It 
consisted of about twenty very old, 
tottering, bandy-legged little men, 
a true body-guard of death. They 
swam in enormous grenadier’s coats ; 
wore, all of them, large wigs with 
hag pigtails, surmounted by lillipu- 
<ian hats of the Guy Fawkes fashion. 
Their appearance, nevertheless, was 
ludicrously formidable, for they 
were armed in a terrific manner with 
muskets, naked sabres, pistols, and 
daggers. A crook-backed ensign 
supported their colours, inscribed 
with the words “ Conquest or Death," 
and near him was their Captain, a 
barrel-shaped dwarf, mounted on a 
diminutive donkey, richly capari- 
soned. After surveying this extra- 
ordinary regiment for some time, 
the General sent a servant down 
with the question, “ What their 
inarching into his territories signi- 
fied ?*’ — “ This paper will explain,” 
replied the leader, drawing a letter 
from his bolster-pipe. Von Linden- 
kron immediately recognized the 
hand-writing of his facetious friend. 
Colonel Solmitz, who wrote him as 
follows: “ Bravo, Comrade I It is 
well that you are resolved manfully 
to stand forth in the defence of vir- 
tue, while in otlicr places she is tram- 
pled under foot. But, however, as 
It is notorious that she has many and 
powerful enemies, you will require a 
considerable force to be present at tiie 
ceremony of her coronation, for her 
protection and the keeping of order 
and the King’s peace. I have there- 
fore selected a handful of choice 
and trusty fellows, who served with 
distinction in the army of the Pope 
some years ago, andt being dis- 
banded, have wandered to Germany; 
and I promise myself from you, who 
were always so proud of command- 
ing a regiment of picked men, the 
most unqualified approbation. Of 
the cost of enlistment and equip- 
ment of this hand, we will talk in 
half an hour.” 

j^ JPhe General had scarcely perused 
pike letter before the Colonel came, 
^hc former, out of rivility, pre- 


tended to be amused with Ins 
friend’s joke, yet forbade, in decided 
terms, the appearance of the sol- 
diery at the tete, because it must 
bring the whole into ridicule and . 
contempt, 'riie Colonel insisted.! 
however, that his chosen band,-7; 
which he had made up, with the 
exception of the Captain and En- 
sign, of the most decrepit objects 
the invalid house could furnish, — 
should, at least, mount guard at the 
castle, and he instantly assumed the 
command of the garrison; The Ge- 
neral was obliged to submit to this, 
and to witness the field movements 
of the corps, which the Colonel com- 
manded from the window. He 
hunted the old warriors about the 
court-yard in quick and double- 
quick time, made them fire blank 
cartridges, and lauglied heartily as 
some of the weakly lieroes of the 
front rank, who had to fall on one 
knee, were unable to raise them- 
selves from that posture without as- 
sistance. I’he General turned away 
from the window, saying “ Enough ! 
friend, enough.. You give the young 
people below an example destruc- 
, tive of good morals. They will 
learn of you to ridicule old age. 
which they ought to venerate.” — 
The poor soMiers were halted and 
marctied to the kitchen, where the 
campaign closed much to their sa- 
tisfaction. Many guests arrived in 
carriages and on horseback from 
the residence, and among them se- 
veral youiiff libertines whom the 
General welcomed with secret dis- 
gust. 

A serene sky favoured the f^te. 
which commenced as soon as the 
sun, having withdrawn his vertical 
rays from the earth, allowed her to 
feel the refreshing influence of 
the H’estern breeze. The villagers 
formed themselves into a procession 
to conduct Evelina to the castle.-* 
A simple robe of white muslin, upon 
which her brown and silken tresses 
Iiungdowninrich luxuriance, form- 
ed her sole attii^e ; and she was won- 
derfully beautiful. Younger maid- 
ens strewed flowers before her; the 
General and the venerable Pastor 
supported her on either side, and 
the former restrained the young 
townsmen who crowded round with 
many a severe glance. Arrived at 
the green plot chosen for the coro^ 
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.nation, . the Minister delirered a lina, and had followed her when 
short oration in praise of the worth she was called away from the coni' 
and blessings of virtue. The greater pany. He overpowered bis oppo- 
part of the country people were nents, and, bursting into the room, 
moved , to tears ; but it excited exclaimed in a voice of thunder, 
laughter only in the profligate part “ What is here ?” The lady relin- 
, of his auditors, and some of them quished her*prey and concealed her 
even endeavoured to cajole the pret- Erich, not satisfied with tl^s, 

tiest of the village maidens out of insisted upon an answer, but before 
the treasure which had just been so he received it he found himself sur- 
highly extolled and recommended rounded by ten armed skeletons, 
to them as their greatest happiness, whom the servants had called to 
The General, after a suitable enco- their assistance. They advanced 
iniuni on Evelina’s courage and gallantly to the charge, but the 
prudence, placed the fragrant crown Jager entreated them, eompassion- 
upon her head, and tlie Magistrate, ately, not to compel him to crush 
a venerable and dignified personage, their venerable hones and tumble 
presented her with the more sub- them one over tlu! other like card- 
atantial, and not less honorary re- houses. During this moving repre- 
ward of sixty ducats on a silver sentation the commandant of the 
waiter. The procession then en- garrison, having received due notice 
tered the castle ; the music struck of the affair, made his appearance, 
up merrily, and the General danced “ What is all this?” demanded hi# 
the first dance with the Rose-Queen, powerful and authoritative voice. 
The whole village was content and Erich answered, “ That the dumb 
happy; Muffel and his daughter, figure upon the couch had offered 
only, were absent. However, his violence to the Rose-Queen.” — “ Is 
assertion, that beauty is beset with that true?” cried Solmitz to the 
temptations and dangers was again mask. The figure sprang up and 
verified in the instance of Evelina, attempted to make his way out; but 
She found it necessary to keep as the Colonel held him fast, and de- 
close as possible to the General for livered him over as a prisoner to his 

I irotection against the freedoms of attendants, who conducted him to 
lis fashionable guests. In thi# she an empty apartment, and placed a 
succeeded pretty well for the first guard at the door, 
hour, and she was grieved to see Von Lindenkron, informed of the 
lier guardian withdraw to an upper circumstance, rose from the table in 
chamber of the castle and scat rum- anger to examine the criminal. All 
self at a card-table, where to stay his male guests followed him ; the 
would be intrusion. Shortly after- ladies only were restrained by de- 
wards a servant whispered in her coruin. Meanwhile the “ gentle 
ear that a lady, who was among lady,” had become transformed iqto 
the visitors, desired a private inter- the ungentle and unmanly Kam- 
view with her for a few moments, merherr Saloni. Disentangled from 
She followed him to a distant apart- his masquerade attire be stepped 
ment on the ground-floor. Here she forth with a smiling countenance, 
found a female figure seated on a as if he had intended nothing hat a 
soplia, who begged her, in a lisping harmless joke. But the General 
tone, to take a scat beside her. She thought very differently ; his brow 
obeyed, and in an instant, a pair of was knit into a tremendous frown, 
nervous arms thrust from under the “ You allow yourself. Sir, unwar- 
silken mantle grasped her waist, rantable liberties in my house,” said 
She struggled and uttered a loud he, ‘‘ and shew yourself a general 
scream, when instantly a scuffle en- disturber of peace and tranquillity, 
sued between the servants who kept You have given the lie. both to tM 
sentry at the door, and Erich, the courtier sand the gentleman, . who 
General’s Jager,* who loved Eve- never oversteps the hounds of deco- 


* Jager, a soldier, or confidential servant annad, attached to persons of dia- 
tinction. 
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ram,” and shuns every action that 
can render him troublesome to so- 
ciety. I now see that it was a fool- 
ish attempt to establish a f6te of 
this kind, whose object is the en- 
courag'cment and reward of virtue, 
in the" vicinity of a large town. Not 
your conduct alone. Sir, but also that 
of other gentlemen present lias con- 
vinced me of this, who, at the very 
moment that a just oulogiuin was 
being passed on virtue, the chief, 
the worthiest ornament of the female 
sex, went round the circle of youth- 
ful Innocence, with the base at- 
tempt to sow the seeds of vice!” — 
Here be was interrupted by a servant 
who whispered a message in his ear. 
“ X must leave you for an instant, 
gentlemen,” said thetieneral, “ but 
you shall not lose the remainder of 
my lecture,” added he, smiling aud 
making a sign with his finger. 

It was announced to him that a 
strange lady, travelling across the 
country, requested an audience. He 
found, in a chamber to which he was 
conducted, a veiled female, who an- 
swered his inquiries after her name 
and her commands by raising her veil. 
The countenance was that of a lad^ 
of about five and thirty, bearing evi- 
dent marks of former beauty; it 
seemed familiar to him, yet he con- 
fessed that he could not recollect 
who she was. 

“ Have you quite forgotten Char- 
lotte Walter?” inquired the lady in 
a tremulous voice. “ Charlotte !” 
exclaimed the General, while a deep 
blush crimsoned his manly face. 

My dear Charlotte!— Is it possi- 
ble? Do we again meet after you 
have concealed yourself from me for 
more than seventeen years ?” — 

Shame and remorse,” she replied, 

drove me into exile from my na- 
tive land, but the anxious longing 
to see my daughter and you again 
has brought me back.” — “ Then the 
dear pledge of our aflfbetion lives ?” 
said Lindenkron, while joy sparkled 
in his eyes. “ She lives, and is 
called Evelina.” Conceive lus as- 
tonishment ! 

Charlotte, the orphan daughter of 
country curate, had been 
adopted at the age of fifteen by the 
|®eneral’s mother. He saw, loved, 
|[ttncl conquered the too changing 
^^aidv The Baroness died jiut .as- 
piihe detection of her crime appeared 


inevitable. The unhappy lover,' 
called suddenly to the field, pre- 
sented her with 2,000 dollars, and 
was compelled to leave her to her- 
self. She turned towards Linden- 
kron where she had spent the pre- 
ceding summer with her hcnefac-<J 
tress, and had formed a favourable 
opinion of the schoolmaster's wife. 
After her recovery she attached her- 
self to a lad^ of quality as travel- 
ling companion. With her Char- 
lotte spent about sixteen years in 
visiting most of the countries of 
Europe, and became at length so 
weary of this unsettled mode of life, 
that she was glad to accept a fa- 
vourable ofler of marriage that was 
made to her iti one of the capital 
towns of Germany. She had ac- 
knowledged to her husband that 
she had a daughter, and he joined 
in her desire to have her home. 

This proposition she now made to 
the (General. “ Let us talk of it to- 
morrow,” said he, “ wait tlie con- 
clusi.iii of the f<6te without siifiering ' 
anybody to recognize you ; then 
follow Evelina to the school-house 
and discover yourself to her there. 

I have a strong reason for request- 
ing this.” 

And who does not guess this rea- 
son? He dreaded ridicule and de- 
rision, because at the very moment 
that he was reading a moral lecture 
to his guests, he was himself re- 
minded of a youthful offence. 'J'hc 
threatened continuation of the ser- 
mon was omitted, and the guests 
gradually disappeared. 

Early the following morning the 
General surprised the mother and 
daughter at the school-house, and 
embraced Evelina with parental 
tenderness ; they seemed, however, 
rather sorrowful than joyous. He 
inquired the cause, the maiden was 
silent, but the mother betrayed her 
secret. “ The dear child,” said she, 

“ can hardly relish the idea of being 
the daughter of a nobleman ; and, on 
the other hand, she is fearful lest she 
should be compelled to abandon 
a poor friend.” — “ Who is this 
friend?” inquired Von Lindenkron. 

“ Ericli, the Jager,” answered Char- 
lotte. — . “ I rejoice to hear that 
name^^ continued the General ; 
“ Erich is a noble youth, and Wor- 
thy 4»f your love, my daughter?- He 
was attached to my person, ami 
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soon raised himself to my friendship, 
for he once saved my life in an cn* 
ffag^ernent, at the imminent peril of 
nis own.” 

Evelina’s heart hounded out of all 
\ bounds ; and at this moment Erich 
yhimself cntt*red. He started when 
He saw the General ; but the latter 
called to him, “ You come a-propos^ 
my good fellow ; t have long re- 
jected on the means of recoin pen- 
sing your gallant preservation of 


my life in a suitable manner, and I 
at length possess them. Here is 
your reward !** So saving, he led 
him to Evelina. Erich stood im- 
moveable and quite petrified when 
he was informed that his mistress 
was the daughter of his General. 
However, having recovered his 
senses, he threw himself, hand-ih- 
hand with Evelina, at the feet of the 
generous father, and wept with rap- 
ture in his embrace. S. 


EPISTLES BY MARY, QUEEN .OF SCOTS. 
Epistle from Mary to her Vj^cles^ June. — 1507. . 
No. XII. 

IIow ills on ills my trembling steps pursue! 

Lov’d Lords, the tale of violence is true ; — 

Roth well alarm’d, lest France should disapprove 
His hold aspiring to his Sovereign’s love. 

Watch’d my return from Stirling’s distant walls. 
And bore me captive to his castled halls.* 

His treacherous daring, though by love inspir’d, 

My inmost soul with indignation fir’d ; 

Yet, I must own, when he before me bow’d, 

And of his daring guilt abhorrence vow’d, 

1 pledg’d that hand for which such crime he dar’d. 
And for the nuptial rites my heart prepar’d. 

Ask you why thus such hasty tics 1 sought. 

Know dread of shame the resolution taught ; 

For days confin’d, alas I in Bothwell’s power. 

From morn’s first rays to evening’s closing hour. 
Oblig’d his passion’s daring vows to hear. 

No female friend, or loyal champion near, 

What could my threaten’d fame but marriage save? 
And thence my mournful, forc’d consent Tgave. 
But this conviction cheer’d me, that consent 
1 knew would many a noble heart content. 


* “ If we may rely (says Robertson) on the letters puhlished in Mary's name, the 
scheme had been communicated to her, and every step towards it was taken 
with her participation and advice.”— Here again the forged letters, though 
Robertson speaks with an if, are brought forward to condemn Mary, and, if 
justly, are proofs, not only of Mary’s contemptible and unnecessary artifice, but of 
her consummate folly. What need was there for her to resort to a stratagem which 
could blind no one, in order to excuse her forming a marriage to which her 
own nobles and counsellors had by a written document earnestly conjured her 
to consent ? Why should she hesitate to marry Bolhwell if she really loved him, 
when she had been told by those to 'whose opinion she bowed, that he ought to 
be the husband of her choice ? 

Surely it is only consistent with common candour to allow, that if Mary had 
loved Bothwell she would at once have accepted his addresses, and that his 
ruffian violence was the consequence of his dresd of losing her.— « Having the 
Queen’s person in his hands, he instantly commeuced a suit, in order to obtain 
a divorce from Lady Jane Gordon, the Earl Qf Huntley’s Oldster.'’— itofterfron. 
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Since Scotland's Lords had Bothwell's worth proclaim’d, 

^nd him dt husband for their Sovereign nam'd. 

I will not, dare not tell what other cause 
Might bid tn^ wounded heart no longer pause, 

Sudicc, my tame I panted to redeem. 

And c’cn by loss of peace regain esteem. 

Then blame me not, — vet Oh ! I ask in vain— 

You feel the blighted honour of Lorraine ; 

Your hopes of high alliances are fled. 

Since with a subject Mary stoops to wed. 

But therey my Lords, your proud regrets confine. 

Though at your wrath ray heart of hearts repine, 

Each angry charge 'gainst Both well now forbear, 

No tale of calumny must reach my ear ; 

Howe’er 1 might the lover’s frailties blame, 

They now are hidden by the husband’s name. 

Restor’d to freedom, my unbiass’d voice 
Proclaim’d Earl Bothwell Mary’s instant choice; 

And know, howe'er your noble hearts may chide. 

Your once lov’d Mary now is — BothweWs bride. 


Epistle from Mahy to her Uncles^ •/un£^.iri67. 
No. XIIL 

New wrongs ! new woes! the trumpet spreads alarms, 
And lo ! rebellious subjects spring to arms ! 

Hark ! the shrill clarion, and the doubling drum ! 
Against their Queen the lawless legions come ! 

Come to avenge, they cry, my Darnley’s death, 

On him, alas! whom their united breath 
Declar’d was guiltless of that sacred blood ; 

On him, by whom array’d in arms they stood. 

While, as the dauntless champion of the land, 

For him they dar’d to ask their Sovereign’s hand. 

Oh ! matchless baseness ! when the historic page 
Shall tell its horrors to each future age. 

When truth through slander’s mist shall force its light. 
And give the story of my woes to sight, 

How will posterity those sorrows mourn. 

And o'er my wrongs with indignation burn! 

But hark ! I’m summon’d ! for the trumpet calls ! 
Farewel, Dunbar ! 1 leave thy castle walls ! 

1 go the dangers of the field to seek. 

But no reluctance pales this glowing cheek. 

Let death’s dread agents round this bosom fly, 

Misery has taught me that 'tis sweet to die. 

Tlien if, lov’d Lords ! some heaven-directed blow 
On Scotland’s Queen an early grave bestow, 

Yc tender friends of Mary's youth, forbear 
To shed for her the unavailing tear. 

No — let the stain of grateful praise arise. 

If tcjld, on death’s still bed your Mary lies, 

Since, on the earth from every comfort driven. 

To her the only place of rest was Heaven. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SHAKSPEARE*S HAMLET. 

BY GOETHE. 


Little is Itnown in this country 
of the mnltitudinous unt! nniUifa- 
rious works of the “ ilhistrions 
Goethe," except his Werther anil 
Faust ; which, althouirh sufficient to 
establish the reputation of an author, 
form scarcelj’^ one-twentieth part of 
the publications of this extraor- 
dinary £renias. He has written, 
either expressly or incidentally, on 
every subject which can interest 
man, and in almost all he has dis- 
played a deg;ree of facility, which 
at once bespeaks a vastness of eru- 
dition and talent, a profundity of 
thought, and an originality of ge- 
nius, scarcely paralleled in any one 
individual either living or dead. He 
is as familiar with the literature of 
almost every country and age, as 
with the authors who have illus- 
trated them; and assumes the man- 
ner and style of almost every one of 
them with as much success, and 
seemingly with as much ease, as if 
he had spent a whole life in the ex- 
clusive study of their several pro- 
ductions. To he convinced of this 
truth, one need only compare his 
Egrnont with his Tasso, his Goltz 
von Bcrlichingen with his Iphegenie, 
his Clavigo with liis Tancrei, and 
his Faust with them all. 

\yiio would have ever supposed 
that the author of IFerthcr should 
also have written fFihkehnan and his 
jige; that he, who could condescend 
to write a farce like Jcrijand Bdtely, 
should possess the knowledge and 
genius contained in the work on Art 
and Antiquity^ and in the Doc- 
trine of Colours ; in which it has 
been said he successfully refutes — 
do not startle, gentle reader 1 even 
Newton! and that he who possessed 
the erudition, which appears in his 
IVcsUcastern Divan, should have 
bestowed his valuable time on the 
composition of a light poem such as 
Herman and Dorotliea, os of novels 
such as The Affinity of Choice; or, 
William Mdster's Apprenticeship. 
But even in these, as, indeed, might 
be expected, the hand of the master 
is discernable. Few similar pro- 
ductions offer a greater share of 
EUfT, Mag. Oct. 1823. 


learning, philosophy, and just 
knowledge, with due appreciations 
of imman character, and withal a 
high degree of excellence. This is 
peculiarly the case with the last 
mentioned novel, the beauties of 
which fully compensate for its truly 
German length and breadth; and 
we have no doubt that a spirited 
translation of this work wimlJ be 
gratifying to the British public. 

ll is not our intention at present 
to commence a review of this work, 
but to confine ourselves to a few ex- 
tracts, wliich must be peculiarly in- 
teresting to the British reader, as 
conveying Goethe's sentiments, at 
least so it may be fairly presumed, 
on one of our greatest writers, 
Shakspearc, and one of his best 
productions, Hamlet. 

In order to be intelligible, how- 
evpr, a hasty sketch of the subject 
of the novel will he necessary. Let 
it, therefore, be known, that Wil- 
liam Mcister, the hero of the tale, 
is the son of a common-place, money- 
getting German merchant ; but far 
from tollowing tlie footsteps of his 
mercantile father, he becomes an 
ardent votary of the tragic muse ; 
he secretly frequents the theatre, 
and the shrine of ^ a young and 
handsome actress ; and at last, when 
he is sent by his father about the 
country, to transact some business, 
he gives the old gentleman the slip, 
and joins a band of strolling players. 
His adventures, while he associates 
with this motley gruiipe, are highly 
interesting and instructive. We are 
introduced to Princes, Counts and 
Countesses, Barons and Baronesses, 
without number, and are 'made ac- 
quainted with a series of cliaracters 
such as could onlv be traced by a 
masterly hand like (loethe’s. Among 
these are two most extraordinary 
beings, a mad harp-player and a 
half-inad little girl, the latter of 
whom William rescues from the 
hands of a barbarous rope-dancer, 
and one of whose songs “ Know ye 
the land where the citron blows” 
even Lord Byron did not disdain to 
imits^te in the opening of one of his 
2 P 
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admirable poems.* Subsequently 
. William becomes connected with a 
better class of actors; but soon 
getting’ tired of acting and actors 
altogether, and his father, who has 
<lie(i during his absence, having left 
him a considerable fortune, he re- 
tires from the stage for ever. He 
arrives at the castle of a Baron, 
where he meets with several persons 
whom he had seen before, and here 
several obscure passages of his life 
are explained. During this period 
he is induced to believe a charming 
little boy, whom he had met among 
the actors, to be his own, as the 
son of the pretty actress, whom he 
had known in his native town, and 
who had since died. Notwithstand- 
ing which awkward circumstance, 
the sister of the haron, a lady of 
extraordinary beauty and Avorth, 
consents to marry him, and so the 
'Story ends. 

We now proceed to our extracts. 
One of William’s conditions on 
going on the stage had not been 
admitted by Serlo, the stage-ma- 
nager, without difficulty, lie had 
required that Hamlet should be per- 
formed in its entire and unnmtilated 
state, to which singular demand the 
latter had only consented as far as 
it should possihle. Upon this 
point then they had hitherto had 
many a difference ; for their opinions 
on what was possible or not, or on 
what might be omitted in the play 
without its being mutilated, were 
not easily reconciled. 

William was yet in that happy 
age ^hen we cannot conceive tlie 
possibility of a defect in a woman 
we love, or an author we esteem. 
Our feeling with respect to them is 
so perfect, so much in harmony with 
itself, that we are also compelled to 
imagine pn equal harmony in them. 
Serlo, on the other hand, was fond, 
nay^ almost too fond of making dis- 
tinctions; his acute understanding 
led him to consider a work of art 
only as being more or less imperfect 
. as a composition- He tbougnt that 
in the state in which plays were 
found, there was no occasion to be 
wery ceremonious with them, and thus 
he also ill-treated Shakspeare, and 


especially Hamlet, William would 
never listen when the former spoke 
about separating the chaff from the 
grain. “Jt is no mixture of chaff 
and grain,” he would exclaim, •• it 
is a stem with branches, twigs, 
leaves, buds, blossoms, and fruits. 
Do they not subsist with each other, 
and by each other ?” Then tlie 
former would say, that we do, not 
bring the ivhole tree upon a table ; 
that tlie artist ought to present to 
his guests golden apples on silver 
salvers. They exhausted themselves 
in similies, and their ideas seemed 
to recede more and more from one 
another. 

Our friend’s indignation, how- 
ever, was at the highest, when, after 
a long debate, Serlo once advised 
him, as the simplest means, to take 
np the pen boldly, strike out from 
the tragedy Avhatever Avas imprac- 
ticable, join several persons into 
one ; and, in case that he should not 
))Hvc siifficientexperience or courage 
for such a task, to leave it to him, 
who would soon get through it. 

That is against our agreement. 
How can you possess so much levity 
with your correct taste ?” 

“ My friend,” said Serlo, “ you 
will acquire it too. I knoAV hut too 
well that it is a scandalous practice, 
which, perhaps, existed on no other 
theatre yet ; but where is there one 
so neglected as ours ? The authors 
compel us to this disgusting mutila- 
tion, and the public permit it. How 
many pieces have we, then, which do 
not exceed the 'quantity of actors, 
scenery, stagc-inechanism, time, dia- 
logue, and pliysical powers of the per- 
former, and yet aa-^c are to play, play 
continually, and always play some- 
thing new. Shall wc tlicn not taUi? 
our advantage, if mutilated pii^ces 
will do as Avell as Avhen they arc 
complete. The public themselves 
give us the advantage ! Few Ger- 
mans, and, perhaps, but few in- 
dividuals, of all modern nations, 
can judjfe of a Avliole work of art ; 
they praise and blame only in parts ; 
they fall only in raptures, in parts ; 
ana this is very lucky for the actor, 
since the stage is always only a 
thing put together at random.^’ 


«■ The. Bride of Ahydos.’ 
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« But,’* replied William, “ must 
it then remain so? Must every 
thing rLMiiain as it is ? Do not per- 
suade me that you are right ; for no 
ower on earth shall induce me to 
eep a contract, which 1 should 
have concluded under the grossest 
delusion.” 

Serlo g'ave a different turn to the 
«3onversation, and requested William 
to consider again their debates on 
Hamlet, and to think of sumo means, 
himself, of giving it a successful 
turn. 

After a few days spent in solitude, 
William cheerfully returned. “If! 
am not much mistaken, I have 
found out how to remedy the whole ; 
nay, 1 am convinced that Shak- 
speare himself would have managed 
it sp, if his genius had not been too 
much bent on the principal object, 
or, perhaps, been misled by the 
romances from which he wrote.** 

“ Let us hear,” said Serlo gravely, 
seating himself on the sofa; 1 
shall listen calmly, but for that 
very reason 1 shall be a more severe 
critic. ” 

William replied, “ I am not afraid ; 
do hut listen. After the strictest ex- 
amination, and the most mature re- 
flection, I distinguish in the com- 
position of the piece two things : — 
the first consists in the great internal 
relations of the persons and events, 
the mighty events arising from the 
4 ’haractcrs and actions of the prin- 
cipal figures, and these are, indivi- 
dually, excellent and exquisite in 
the order in which they are made to 
appear. They cannot be destroyed 
by any kind of treatment, nay, 
they can scarcely be disfigiired. ft 
is these tvhich every one wishes to 
behold, which no ’ one dares to 
touch, which penetrate deep into 
the soul, and which, as 1 under- 
stand, have almost all been brought ' 
on the German stage. A^ fault, 
however, was committed, in my 
opinion, by considering, as too in- 
significant, the second thing ob- 
servable in this piece; 1 allude to 
the external relation of the persons, 
by which they are brought from one 
place to another, or, l\y certain ac- 
cidental events, are in some way or 
other linked to each other, and 
which were only slightly touched 
upon, or even entirely omitted. It 
is true these threads' are thin and 


loose, but they run tliruiigli the 
whole piece, and keep together that 
which, without them, would fall 
asunder, and actually does so when 
they are cut off, and nothing but 
the ends left. Amongst these ex- 
ternal relations I reckon the trou- 
bles in Norway, the war against 
young Fortinbras, the embassy to 
the old uncle, the settling of the 
dispute, the expedition of young 
Fortinbras to Poland, and his re- 
turn at the end; likewise the' re- 
turn of Horatio from Witteinberg; 
Hamlet*s desire to go there ; Laertes' 
journey to France and his return j 
Hamlet's mission to England, his 
captivity among the pirates, and 
the death of the two courtiers after 
the fatal letter: all these arc cir- 
cumstances and events fit to enlarge 
a novel, but which arc very injurious 
to the unity of the piece in which 
the hero in particular has no plan. 

But these faults are like the hasty 
supports of a building, which ought 
not to be removed till they are sup- 
plied by some solid masonry. I 
propose, then, not to touch at all 
those great situations mentioned at 
first, but to preserve them in the 
whole as well as individually; on 
the other hand to throw away en- 
tirely all these external, disjuintjed, 
scattered, and diverting motives, 
and to substitute only one for all 
the rest. • . .and this is, the troubles 
in Norway. This is my plan : — after 
the death of Hamlet's father, the' 
lately conquered Norwegians begin 
to stir. The governor of the coun- 
tiT sends bis son Floratio (an old 
school-fellow of Hamlet's, but wlio- 
has outstripped all the others in 
bravery and experience) to Den- 
mark, in order to urge the dispatch- 
ing of the fleet, which however is 
much delayed by the new King de^ 
voted to pleasure. Horatio finciv 
tile old King, having assisted in his 
last battles and enioyed his favour'; 
a circumstance rather favourable to 
the first ghost scene. The new 
King, however, after having given 
an audience to Horatio, dispatches 
Laertes to Norway, with the intel- 
ligence that the fleet should soon 
arrive, whilst Horatio , is commis- 
sioned to forward the fitting out pf 
it ; on the other hand, the mother 
will not allow Hamlet to go to sea 
with Horatio, as he wishes. . 
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‘♦Thank God,” cried SerJo, “ thus 
we shall also ffct rid of Wittemberp 
and the LTniversity, which was al- 
ways a f^rcat objection. . I entirely 
approve of your ideas, for the audi- 
ence need only MwAr of two great 
distant objects, Norway and the 
fleet; all the rest they see, being all 
performed, whilst otherwise the 
imagination is hurried about all 
over the globe.” 

“ You easily see,” continued Wil- 
.]iam, “ how f can now also keep 
together all the rest. On Hamlet 
informing Horatio of the crime of 
his father-in-law, the latter advises 
liini to go to Norway, assure him- 
self of the army, and return at its 
head. At the same time Hamlet 
becoming too formidable to the 
King and Queen, they sec no nearer 
means of getting riil of him than 
by sending him to the fleet, giving 
him Rosenerunz ami Guldenstcrn 
as spies on his conduct; and La- 
ertes in the mean time coming 
hack, they intend sending this en- 
raged youth after him for the pur- 
pose of dispatching him. But the 
fleet is retained by unfavourable 
winds; Hamlet returns, his walk 
in the church-yard may perhaps be 
successfully managed ; his meeting 
with Laertes in Ophelia's grave 
is a great indispensable moment. 
Then the King may consider that 
it might be better to rid himself of 
Hamlet immediately ; a fete is given 
in honour of his departure and his 
feigned reconciliation with Laertes, 
accompanied by a tournament, in 
which Hamlet and Laertes fight. 
Without the four corpses I cannot 
conclude the play, they must all 
die. Hamlet in dying,*the people 
again obtaining their right of elec- 
tion, gives his vote to Horatio.” 

Having finished the new adapta- 
tion of the play, he read it to the 
company. They expressed them- 
selves highly pleaseci with it, par- 
ticularly Serlo, who made many 
favoural^lc observations. 

“ Amongst others,” he said, “ you 
have felt very justly that extraneous 
circumstances accompany this piece, 
and that they ought to be simpler 
than the great poet gave them to us. 
That which happens off the stage, 
which is nut seen by the audience, 
and which they have to imagine, is 
hke a back*ground, before which 


the performing figures are moving* 
The great simple prospect of the 
fleet and^ Norway will greatly add 
to the piece; if you talte it away 
altogether, it is only a family scene, 
and the great idea of a whole royal 
house being destroyed through in- 
ternal crimes and improprieties, ie 
not represented in its dignity. But 
if that back-ground itself remains, 
various, moveable, and confused, it 
would injure the impression of the 
figures.” 

^ William now again defended 
Shakspearc, and shewed that he 
had written for islanders, for Eng- 
lishmen, who themselves are accus- 
tomed to see in the back-ground 
nothing^ but ships, voyages, the 
coast of France and pirates ; and 
that a representation, which to them 
would appear quite familiar, would 
divert and confuse us. Serlo w'ished 
him to unite Rosencranz and Gul- 
denstern into one. 

“ God keep me from such abbre- 
viations, which destroy both -sense 
and effect,” replied William ; “What 
these two men are and do, cannot 
be represented by one. In such 
trifles we perceive Shakspeare's 

f reatness. This sneaking, this 

ending and bowing, this cringing, 
caressing and flattering, this dexte- 
rity, this sycophancy, this univer- 
sality and shallowness, this legal 
rascality, this incapacity, how can 
it be expressed by one individual ? 
There ought to be at least a dozen 
of them, if they could be had ; for 
they are not only something in so-, 
ciety, 4hey are society itself, and 
Shakspearc was very modest and 
wise for introducing only a couple 
of such representatives. Besich^s, 1 
want them in my aiTangemcnt, as a 
couple to contrast with the one, ex- 
cellent Horatio.” 


“ Shakspearc,” said William, “ in- 
troduces the actors for two purposes. 
First, the man, who recites the death 
of Priam with so much emotion, 
makes a deep impression on the 
Prince himself; he sharpens the 
conscience of the wavering young 
man, and thus this scene becomes 
the prelude to the other, in wdiich 
the little play has so great an effect 
on x\ie Kin^, Hamlet feels shanu^ 
on Slicing the actors so strongly 
sympathising with the woes of 
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others, and ^ those woes feigned ; 
and thus the idea of making ui this 
manner an attempt on the consci- 
ence of his father-in-law is excited 
in him.” 


Serlo had undertaken the part of 
Polonius. “ One evening,” he said, 
good humouredly, “ I promise to 

f ive you a good character this time. 

shall introduce the necessary tran- 
quillity and security, shallowness 
and importance, gracefulness and 
absurdity, freedom and watchful* 
ness, blunt mischievousness and 
feigned candour, wherever they 
should be. 1 shall perform and 
represent such a grey-headed, ho- 
nest, persevering, time-serving half- 
rascal, in the politest manner; in 
Avhich performance 1 shall avail my- 
self of the somewhat rude and 
coarse touches of our author. 1 
shall talk like a book when 1 am 
prepared, and like a fool when 1 am 
in good spirits. 1 shall be absurd 
in order to speak to every body’s 
fancy, and be always so cunning, as 
to take no notice when people make 
a fool of me.” 


One day the conversation turned 
upon the respective merits of the 
novel and the drama, of which the 
following was nearly the result: 

In the novel as in the drama wc 
see human nature and action. The 
difference of the two compositions 
is nut merely in their external form, 
not in the circumstance of the per- 
sons speaking in the one, whilst in 
the other they arc generally the 
subjects of a narrative. Unfortu- 
nately many dramas are but novels 
in dialogue, and it would not be 
impossime to write a drama in let- 
ters. The novel is principally to 
present sentiments and evmitsf the 
drama, characters and deeds. The 
novel must proceed slowly, and the 
sentiments of the principal figure 
must, in some way or other, impede 
the progress of the whole towards 
its devolopmeiit. The drama must 
run, and the character of the prin- 
cipal figure must press forward to 
the end, only being impeded in its 
progress, 'rhe hero of a novel must 
be passive, at least not active in a 
liigli degree ; of that of the drama 
we require action and <Iccd. Gran- 
dison, Clarissa, Pamela, the Vicar 


of Wakefield, even Tom Jones, if 
not passive, are- at least impeding^ 
persons, and all the events are, in a 
certain measure, modeled after their 
sentiments. In the drama the hero 
models nothing after himself ; every 
thing resists him ; and he either re- 
moves the impediments out of his 
way, or he sinks under them. ^ 

Thus they also agreed that in the 
novel much might be allowed to the 
effects of chance; which, however, 
should always be turned and guided 
by the sentiments of the persons; 
but that fate which urges man, with- 
out his co-operation, by means of 
unconnected external circumstances 
to an unforeseen catastrophe, can 
only be admitted in the drama ; that 
chance might produce pathetical, 
but -no tragical events ; that fate, 
however, must always be terrible, 
and becomes eminently tragical by 
bringing guilty and innocent ac- 
tions, though independent of each 
other, into one disastrous combi- 
nation. These reflections again 
brought them to the strange Ham- 
let, and the peculiarities of the play. 
The hero, they said, has in fact 
only sentiments too ; he meets with 
events, only on which account the 
play has something of the prolixity 
of the novel : hut fate having traced 
the plan, the piece proceeding from 
a horrid deed, and the hero being 
constantly urged on to a horrid 
deed, it is eminently tragical, and 
suffers no other than a tragical 
issue. 

“ Hut are you inexorable ? Must 
Hamlet die at the end ?” asked Serlo. 

‘‘ How can 1 let him live,” said 
William, “ since the whole piece 
presses him to death.” — “ But the 
public desire his life.” 

Wc also wish that a good useful 
man, dying from a chronic disease, 
might have lived longer. The fa- 
mily weep and conjure the physi- 
cian, who cannot give him life.; and 
as little as he can resist a natural 
necessity, can we cpmmand an ac- 
knowledged necessity of the art. It 
is a false condescension to the mul- 
titude, by exciting in them the feel- 
ings that they wish to have, and not 
those which they ous^ht to hkve. 

» He who brings his money may 
demand the comiulodity according to 
his fancy in some respect ; but the 
puVIie has a right to be respect^, 
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and not to be treated like children, 
to get their money. Lot us gradu- 
ally impart to them, through good 
performances, a taste for what is 
good, and they will bring their 
money with increased pleasure, 
since neither reason nor prudence 
can blame them for such expense. 


We may flatter them, as wo flatter a 
favourite child, in order to improve 
and ultimately to enlighten it; not 
as we flatter the rich or great in 
order to pcrpeluatc the error by 
which wc profit. 

A. B. Z. 


THE PRIZE IN 

1 PAID a visits u short time ago> 
to a very worthy and intelligent 
mechanic, residing in a neighbour- 
ing town, of which 1 had myself 
been formerly an inhabitant. The 
man received and entertained me in 
a very friendly way, and related to 
me, as we sat at the open window of 
his little parlour, the most impor- 
tant changes that had taken place 
Siince I had ceased to be a inem- 
ber of the community; pointing out 
many a house, whose tenants were 
no longer the same that 1 had left 
there. On a sudden he drew my 
attenlion to a poor woman with a 
countenance expressive of deep sor- 
row, wlio was walking along the 
street with slow and weary steps. 
That she was poor her dress, which' 
though extremely clean was abun- 
dantly darned and washed almost to 
shreds, too plainly indicated, and 
its whole appearance shewed it to 
he a remnant of better days, with 
which it bad faded. Her face was 
pale, her gesture sad, and her obei- 
sance to a few passengers who met 
lier bashful, ana strikingly humble. 
As she wished us a good day, 1 
thought 1 saw a feature of gratitude 
to my host mix with the expression 
of deeply rooted sorrow in her 
look. 

What do yon think of her V 
said the man, when she had passed. 

“ Perhaps a victim of seduction ? 
Yet no!” said I, it^tantly correcting 
my judgment, ** or she must have 
fallen under excusatory circum- 
stances. With the expressive grief 
and iK’lplcssness, which seemed to 
implore compassion and relief, her 
large blue eye spoke innocence and 
dignity. But unfortunate she surely 
is.^’ 

« Yes,” rejoined ho, “ unfortu- 
nate poor through gaining a 
JPSild in the Lottery.'’* 


THE LOTTERY. 

1 expressed curiosity; the man 
closed the window, and proceeded 
to relate the following. 

** Tliis unfortunate woman was 
once among the number of the 

S htlicst and most beautiful 
pns our little town could boast 
of. Her parents, distant relations 
of mine, were industrious mechanics, 
and maintained themselves with de- 
cency and comfort. Sophia’s ele- 
gant figure, her beauty and en- 
chanting modesty, gained the affec- 
tions of young Silliier, an excellent 
cabinet-maker. For some months 
he was continually in her company, 
and I observed with delight the 
sincere and timid attachment of 
these young people. They will 
make a happy pair, thought I, for 
one is worthy of the other. And 
nothing was wanting to their hap- 
piness but the performance of the 
ceremony, 

** One evening I found a man at the 
house of Sophia’s parents, whom 1 
am always sorry to meet anywhere. 
This fellow had sacrificed his repu- 
table and lucrative employment to 
his idle and roving disposition, and 
resorted to all manner of low and 
indirect methods of gaining a live- 
lihood. He was a broker and a 
match-maker ; he angled a few 
hours in the day ; bred young birds 
and taught them to pipe tunes ; 
now and then he sent up an air-bal- 
loon, or discharged a few rockets 
for money, and did every thing, in 
short, but wbat he ought. That 
evening he stood at the table with a 
handful of tickets of a foreign lot- 
tery, which, in despite of a very wise 
and salutary law, he was endeavour- 
ing to sell for his own benelit, and 
he talked a great deal, with a honied 
tongue and a persuasive smile, of ^ 
how unusual it was to lose, how 
many opulent people in the worUl 
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owed their fortunes entirely to the 
Xiottery, and liow pfreat the plea- 
sure must be to draw the capital 
prize ! Youiip; Sillner looked g^rave, 
and 1 expressed niy opinion earn- 
estly, thoup;lt with calmness. ‘ I 
must tell you that 1 am very much 
ag^ainst Lottery Schemes. 1 have 
known so many people, who have 
lost all through them ; property, 
reputation, virtue, and peace of 
mind. The constant hope and re- 
liance on a thing uncertain, and be- 
yond our controul, causes us to give 
up, at length, the confidence in 
oneself, the building upon a sure 
foundation, upon skilful industry 
and resolute economy. We throw- 
away what is within our grasp, and 
snatch at that' which a hundred 
hands are stretched out to seize ; 
we abandon our wholesome food, 
and amuse our hunger with the 
promise of delicacies to come ; and, 
af they do not come, we grow despe- 
ralia*., It is a lamentable condition to 
be ha[ipy only in vain expectation. 
And if the expectation is fulfilled, 

1 tremble at becoming suddenly rich. 
They, who are descended of opulent 
parents, arc for the most part edu- 
cated for the management of pro- 
perty ; and they, who grow rich by 
industry and perseverance, will lie 
enabled by those qualities to make 
a right use of their well-gotton for- 
tunes; but he, who, either by in- 
heritance or the gaining a prize, is 
plunged at once into afnuence, is in 
great danger. 1 have known but 
few who have been benefitted in the 
end by what thus fell into their , 
pockets without their knowing how 
it came there, 1 have seen many 
die away, prematurely, upon a rich 
inheritance, and many who have 
rioted in luxury for a few years, in 
defiance of all warning and remon- 
strance, and then been reduced to 
beg in the streets for a wretched 
subsistence.’ 

“ All this I impressed upon them 
as well as 1 could, but a scrap of 
paper upon which a Lottery Scheme 
is printed, and which is equivalent 
to a piece of gold, has, over some 
hearts, an indescribable charin. 

The smiles of the man with the 
Tickets, and his shrugs at my short- 
sightedness, aided by the cool ‘ as- 
surance with which he afiirined, 
that hundreds would be glad to en- 


joy the advantage which ho thus 
offered purely out of friendship, got 
the better ot my arguments, in tin* 
minds of Soplila’s parents. To 
these, too, it was answered, that the 
produce of the Lottery Was to be 
appropriated to some charitable in- 
stitution. I don’t recollect which 
the fed low named to me. ‘ I respect' 
every good intention,’ I replied ; 
‘blit 1 can nevertheless, see, that 
this or that means, which is em- 
ployed, is not the fittest. If I, for 
example, were to entice the children 
of the wealthy into my house; and 
then for a little fruit, or an almond 
cake, or merely by a promise of 
toys and play tilings, were to per- 
suade them to give mo their jackets 
and hats to clothe poor children 
with them, you surety would not 
call that a benevolent institution ?* 
—‘Oh! your comparison will^ofc 
hold !’ they all exclaimed. I main- 
tained that it did hold good, as 
comparisons generally do, that U, 
in its main features. 

“ vSo we argued and disphted a long 
time. At last the fellow with the 
tickets resol v(m 1 to go ; but before 
he did so, Sophia’s parents also re- 
solvod to go, — to the bureau, , name- 
ly. Every thing there ih the shape 
of money was collected together, 
even to the contents of the grand- 
father’s money box ; some old coins, 
and various pocket-pieces with rings, 
which the man readily offered to , 
change, were diligently rummaged 
out, ^ The scrap of paper was now 
laid in the place of the savings of 
years — ^^and would to God it had 
ever remained there ! Probably the 
usual result would have taught them 
an useful lesson for the future ; but 
conceive how unfortunate. In a little, 
time we heard a ereat uproar,- and 
the neighbours thundered at my 
door to announce that the ticket had 
been drawn a prize of. above , two 
thousand pounds, 

“ Sophia's parents, acnompaimei by 
the man, who, being the founder; , 
was, of course, the participator in 
this good fortune, and who, from 
this time, became, the chief friend 
and adviser of the family, met me 
with shouts of triumph. ‘l rejoiced, 
as I could, certainly rather coldly 
and timidly, * Comiin is envious,’ 
said timy, after my departure ; but 
they were mistaken. When a man 
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sUb down to hifl work with pleasure, 
‘ttXH} to his siniplc meal at noon and 
his bread and cheese in the evening 
with perfect contentment, he envies 
no man’s lot. It is true that I may 
have lookc/I an^ry, for I could not 
help observing the melancholy air 
witn which vSophia regarded her 
lover from time to time, while her 
parents treated him with contempt, 
and often checked his sensible re- 
marks with great asperity- 

What I foresaw happened. The 
new friend and privy counsellor of 
the family courted Sophia on behalf 
of a merchant, whom he recom- 
mended as he had done the ticket, 
hut whose proposal rested upon the 
condition that he should receive the 
whole amount, of the prize by way 
of dower, because he happened to 
be jn want of precisely that sum to 
re-establish his credit. People who 
seek to raise themselves above their 
station in life will submit, if need 
be, to the meanest humiliations to 
further their ambition; and so it 
proved in this instance. That the 
new suitor wanted nothing but the 
money, was clearly enough express- 
ed. Sophia wept and lamented, 
and wrung her hands for Sillner, 
whom she loved ; but her entreaties, 
and my remonstrances, supported by 
those of other friends, availed no- 
thing — the parents had set their 
hearts upon the match, and they 
completed their own ruin by the ex- 
travagant preparations which they 
made for celebrating their nuptials. 

** I saw Sophia led to the altar, and 
1 shall never forget that day. Pale, 
and wan, and emaciated, she ap- 
peared as a lady lately risen from 
the bed of labour. What do I say? 

■ No ; in such a case, there is a ray of 
joy and happiness that brightens up 
the pain-worn countenance ; a looK 
of triumph and of maternal love— • 
but Sophia’s eve betokened only dis- 
tress, and anxiety, and dread. 

^ While Silltier found his happiness 
in the possession of another young 
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woman, his equal in life, Sophia’s 
marriage, in which love had no part, 
became a grievous yoke. For a few 
years her outward circumstances 
were tolerable. The intercourse 
with a man, who cared little about, 
her, could not give her contentment 
or peace. Then followed the sud- 
den downfal of his establishment, 
which had been only propt up by 
the dower. Her husband, who had 
long siqce destroyed his constitu- 
tion by irregular living, died last 
winter. ‘ His creditors pressed upon 
her frohd ail sides ; the effects thiat 
remained were inadequate to the 
payment of half their (lemands, and 
Sophia would now be a beggar, but 
that she supports herself, in spite of 
her broken health, by the labour of 
her hands. Fatal Prize hi the Lot- 
tery!” 

As the man uttered this ejacula- 
tion we heard a disturbance at a 
little distance; from the window 
we co.ild sec nothing but a crowd of 
people collected in n‘ont of a house. 
However, my host’s little daughter 
soon came running in breathless, 
and related the particulars. “ Alas, 
poor widow! Think, father; an 
ill-natured, wicked ivoman, to whom 
the deceased merchant owed a trifle, 
ran up to her iu the street and 
threatened her with blows, calling 
her a proud cheat, and I know not 
what names besides. The unfortu- 
nate woman clasped her hands over 
her head and swooned away. Just 
as I came up they carried her into 
a house, and Sillner, who lives close 
by, came running to the spot, spoke 
to the furious woman, and became 
security for the few pounds. Poor 
innocent woman !” — “ She is inno- 
cent, my dear,” said the father ; “ 1 
will go to her again to-day, and do 
what 1 can for her. Who knows 
how great her distress may be* again. 
Dear, amiable Sophia, what a trea- 
sure have you lost m Sillner, through 
that cursed Prize in the Lottery.” 
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FELIX AND MARIAQUITA. . 

AN EPISODE. 

From the fVar oftlie a Poemt in Ten CarUos^ now in iheprest. 

Where Guadalquivcr rolls its limpid stream^ 

Near to thy ancient Corduba, Oh ! Spain ; 

Where nature showered its bounties, Sol his beam, 

And all was smiling as the golden reign, 

W'hicli blessed the shepherds of Arcadia's plain. 

Young Mariaquita dwelt,* of Spanish girls 
The fairest blossom in their lovely train ; 

The fairest of the land, where oeauty twirls 
The Castanet, and lore his silken flag unfurls. 

Sweet are the days of youth, and sweet the hours 
Of rural mirth, and innocence, and ease. 

When liope leads fan^ to her sylvan bowers, 

Where naught but fragrant perfumes fan the breeze; 

And Time has not impregnated disease 
Into the pores where care with age soon creeps—* 

And young desire with Iris-plumage flies. 

As the brisk b^ from flower to flower, and steeps 
His lips, all honeyed o’er; dien on as blithely leaps. 

Such were the hours that Miiriaquita knew ; 

And love liad lately brushed her with his wing, 

And whisper’d in lier ear a tale more true 
Than he attunes, oft, in his wandering ; 

And had infused his sweets without his stingy 
Stealing upon her heart as summer’s air, 

Which stirs a bed of Toses blossoming ; 

Pure as the orison of childhood’s prayer ; 

Fond as tlie mother’s breast who clasps her infant care. 

And, Oh ! the blushing half-averted cheek, 

When Felix met that lustre-gemed dark eye, 

Timidly tender. Then would Its glance speak 
Those thoughts of teeming sensibility. 

Which o’er the aspect of the features fly 
More strong than all that language could express ; — 

Nor did the heart of Felix marvel, “why?” 

At those soft tell-tales of her tenderness, — 

He too had questioned love, whose soft reply was “ yes.'* 


* Among the many sorrowful tales, which the history of the Hiiliiali war 
(when the country was invaded by Buonaparte) could famish| l ^e selected, 
the present. Every ciroumstance is as it too frequently happened* ^ It Wia told* 
me by a Spanish Hidalgo, at a small town, called Naval Meral,*a ihort dla^nce 
from the Bridge of Almaraz. To those who are unacquainted with the hrutali- 
ties, which the army of France committed during the war In Spain, I sroilld re- 
commend the perusal of Felix Alvarez,” which spirited and pleasing aoconnt 
has been much admired ; and wi|h whose accomplished^ author it vraa my 
good fortune to be during a great^rt of the campaign.— AllTH. 
^ur.Mag.Oci. im. gQ ; 
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Oh ! who can watch the eye whei^ beauty shines, 

Nor thrill in fondness *neath its lovely gaze ; 

Nor wish to bend him at so fair a shrine. 

Adore the vision bright where Hearen’s light rays. 

The cheek’s pale rose-dyed shi^eti, the smile which plays 
Sweetly impressive o’er the features’ cast, 

As the soft tender glow of autumn’s days. 

Leaving a sweeter memory as it passed, 

As flowers, whose essence breathed, have fragrance to the last. 

And in the vale they dwelt in, all was mirth ; 

Oft had' they heard of, but ne’er d ream’d that war, 
i(Which had o Wun the fairest climes on earth,) 

Would shortly turn its hot mali^ant star 
Towards their peaceful liomes, and drive its car 
Scorching, like Phaeton, the abodes of men ; 

Ah ! then tne drum would drown the soft guitar. 

And anguish, death, and discord make a den 
Of their now peaceful vale, — contentment’s denizen. 

Dark treason soon supplied what force could not ; 

Ambition’s slave (whose curse had lately drown’d 
Europe with blood and tears) with heinous plot 
Now seized possession of Hesperia’s ground : 

Little he deemed that some would there be found 
Patient in woe, and patriot-like in mind ; 

Hut that the portent of his name’s dark sound 
(Borne like the thunder-clap upon the wind) 

Would awe their hearts to bend to slavery’s yoke resign’d. 

But soon was leagued full many a mountain-band-r 
What ! though the foe had rush’d from East to West, 

And let his eagles looi^e upon the land. 

Devouring and destroying ? some possessed 
Of daring minds, and bred with freedom’s zest, 

Fled to their Sierra’s fortresses und hold ; 

And, ’inongst the few, young Felix with the rest 
Could not look tamely on, with spirit bold, 

To see oppression's chadn around his country rolled. 

The vale he loved, the friends so softly dear. 

And that fair form in which his heart delighted.— 

Ah I luckless fate, liow often dost thou sere 
Our fairest hopes ! how often hast thou blighted 
Youth’s most devoted vision, too short-sighted ; 

Gone, as a meteor or a summer’s leaf ; 

Tearing asunder those whom love united : 

Wlio could have seen thee, in a space so brief. 

Turning those smiles to tears ! that merriment to grief ! ^ 

^Oh ! he, who fosters hope will often find 
liie smile he coins but glistens to deceive ; 

And he, who pictures pleasure in his mind. 

Will ofteti lack its joys ; he who will weave 
Fair visions Of the brain and can believe 
The Hitting colourings of his fancy's beam, 

‘Will ever have a host of ills to grieve. 

Joys are not lastinf^^as tlteir sHidows seem. 

And we oft stamp as fdct.what fancy did hut dream. 
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And oh ! that farewell, parting hour wa« eoiiie, ‘ 

Tears, sighs, and all that sorrow doth respire. 

Tokens of love were her*s ; even that home 
She would have flown from ;'but alas ! her sire 
drown old, infiim with years as to require 
All that a child’s attention should bestow! 

Here filial love silenced at once desire. 

Striving to soothe her tender heart of woe 
With thoughts, tliat happier days would rccompence the blow ! 

And two revolving moons had passed away. 

Since Felix from his love anu home had gone ; 

Tidings were brought of feuds, each coining day. 

Yet they were doubtful or but little known ; 

At length the cloud of war came thickening on, 

Darkening o’er Andalusia’s verdant plain ; 

Already were Morena’s summits won, 

And the loose foe, whom nothing could restrain, 

Hringing dismay, and death, and havock in his train. 

Brief be my tale, where grief it’s burthen is; 

One morn the foe broke in upon the vale. 

Making that peaceful spot a dark abyss 
Of everv horror that can well assail 
The shriek of death, the matron’s, virgin’s wail, 

The riot of intemperance and hate ; 

A childless parent’s or an orphan’s talc 
Soon had to grieve at the aark deeds of fate, 

And curse the hardened fiends that could such scenes cieate. 

But to my sequel, — how shall words describe 
What Mariaquita and her sire befell ? 

Behold some rufllians of that lawless tribe 
Broke in upon that bower whore love did dwell, 

And seizing her with a lascivious veil 
Tore her (while clinging) from her parent’s arms ; 

Me, in his frenzy rushing to repel. 

Was struck to earth, and life’s last spirit warms 
To curse the hands that now defiled hts daughter’s charms. 

And passion sated, there it left her form, 

Pale, fallen, and faded — all but life now fled ; 

Even as a rose-bud, blasted by the storm. 

Struck by the whirlwind to its parent bed, 

Where yesterday it rose ijts lovely head 
Fragrant ana fresh, and glittering in the dew ; — 

Ah ! whither hope ? Ah! why deceit thus spread, , 

That, like the Dead Sea’s fruit art fair in nue 
But inwardly all dust and ashes to the view. 

For oh ! she never woke to reason more I 
Sorrow and suflfering had subdued her mind ; 

That ray of nature’s light was clouded o'er, 

And left a frame all tenantless behind ; 

Even as a ruined structure, where the wind 
Murmurs with strange and confused sound; devoid ' 

Of sense thus thought flits loose and unconfined, < 

’Till day on day left nature unsupplied 
This could not last— she sleeps by W loved parent’s, side. 
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Muse ! twine a c^ess garland round thy lyre ; 

Maide! weep the fairest of thy sister-band ; 

She, who could once the smile of mirth inspire, 

In grace, in look the loveliest of the land. 

Nipt like a flower by fate’s untimely hand ! 

And Felix came to .find a desert-spot 
Where every charm, once glowed, as if the wand 
Of some destructive power bad chosen to blot 
Its charms from nature^s face, and sea*! its mournful lot ? 

O’er that green sod, which marked the tenement 
Where she, he loved, in sleep eternal lay — 

An oath of vengeance ’gainst the foes lie sent. 

Who tore her in her loveliness away ! 

By secret stealth, or contest’s open fray, 

Revenge looks only to the end it swore ; 

And well did he their deed of blood repay ; 

He lived to hurl the foe to Hades’ shore. 

To m Gaul fly his land and peace her smiles restore. 

Canto V. Stanza 0. 


HIGH LIFE. 


Tub eccentric and dissipated Lord 
Baltimore had exhausted all the 
pleasures of life, nearly ruined his 
constitutidn, and involved his estate^ 
in great di/ficulties before he reached 
the age of thirty. ^His friends saw 
that nothing could save hrm from 
ruin and an early dissolution, but a 
marriage, whicn might unite the 
double advantage of weaning his 
mind from the love of pleasure by 
the prospect of domestic felicity ; 
and repair the injury, sustained by 
his fortune, W a great addition 
of wealth. l%e immensely rich 
daughter of a London banker was 
the lady, whom his friends selected 
to reform his manners and repair his 
fortune. Negociations were secretly 
^ened between the friends of Lord 
Baltimore, and the father of his in- 
tended bride, some time before that 
nobleman or the lad^ were made 
acquainted with their views; and 
nothing was wanting to complete the 
match, but anopportunityot placing 
the wealthy heiress before his Lord- 
sVip’s eyes at a moment when con- 
siderable losses at play and a long 
course of exhausting pleasure should 
nave left his mind in a state of aliena- 
tion from his follies, and have in- 


spired him with an appetite for 
cnange. An opportunity of thi» 
nature soon presented itself. Fifteen 
successive nights of deep play, and 
the loss of thirty thousand pounds, 
were followed by a consciousness, 
that neither his constitution nor his 
fortune could for any length of time 
sustain such debilitating efforts. 
While he was in this temper of 
mind, and on a certain morning 
after be had spent the whole night 
at a gambling nouse, he was visited 
by his uncle, wbo'had been the chief 
negociator of the marriage. He 
found him sitting at his breakfast 
table, pale, emaciated, dejected in 
^irits, and evidently under the in- 
fluence of great uneasiness. As 
soon as his uncle beheld him, he 
was conscious that no opportunity, 
more favourable than the one then 
present, was likely to ocenr ; and he 
prepared himself to enter upon a 
course of friendly admonition. The 
young Lord soon gave him an oc- 
casion of developing his schemes, 
by representing to him the great 
losses which he had lately sustained ; 
the ttouble and uneasiness of his 
mind ; the disgust he felt for tliose 
dissipated habits, > by which lie had 
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been, for such a length of time, en- 
thralled; the absolute necessity of 
repose to his constituVion, and of 
economy to his finances. “ These 
are mere trifles, my dear boy,” said 
his uncle, ** and may all be repaired 
by a successful marriage,” — “Speak 
not to me on that subject,” said 
Lord Baltimore, “I am tired of the 
sight of women. The very name of 
marriage alarms me with the appre- 
hension of some overwhelming evils, 
from which no exertion or good 
fortune could ever extricate me. If 
yon wish to make me happy, inform 
me of some one, who will lend me a 
hundred thousand pounds to enable 
me to surmount my present difficul- 
ties, and make one final attempt to 
recover those vast sums of which the 
better fortune of my friends has 
deprived me.” — “1 know such a 
person,” replied his uricle, “ who 
will not only lend you one, but two, 
three, or even more hundred thou- 
sands, if you will give me a com- 
mission to treat with him.” — “ You 
make me the happiest of men,” re- 
plied Lord Baltimore, rising up 
and seizing him by the hand. “ I 
consign to you the power of nego- 
ciating the business for me. Con- 
sent to any interest, any terms, any 
conditions, provided I can have the 
money immediately.”— “ The con- 
ditions, my dear Lord,” replied his 
uncle, “ are extremely favourable 
to yourself : you have only to con- 
sent to * — “ I will consent to 

any thing,” added Lord Baltimore 
hastily.” — “ You have only to con- 
sent,” rejoined his uncle, “ to marry 
his daughter, and the sum of three 
hundred thousand pounds will bo 
paid as the dowry of the lady.” — 
“ Death !” cried Lord Baltimore, 
“ are these the conditions ? Is there 
no way of obtaining the money 
without being subjected to the con- 
straint of a repulsive marriage? 
(Perhaps the old fellow will take 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty per cent ; 
any thing, any thing,* my dear 
uncle, but the marriage.” “ Re- 
member your difficulties,” said the 
uncle. “ The marriage ! the mar- 
ri^e !” replied Lord Baltimore. 
“ Recollect, ” said his uncle, “ how 
enormous arc youf debts, and how 
deeply you are engaged in honour 
to pay them. Remember the ex- 


alted rank you hold in society, 
which cannot bo supported without 
an income adequate to its dignity. 
Forget not the duty you owe to 
your posteritv, to transmit to them 
your title and estates as perfect andf 
unincumbered as they were when 
you received them from your ances- 
tors.” Lord Baltimore felt the force 
of his uncle’s reasoning, and re- 
quested to have three dkys^ and 
nights to consider of it. l^he nights 
were passed in the deepest play, and 
the days, or at least the greater 
part of them, in bed. He could not 
make up his mind to marry. The 
thought of it was horrible. He 
could not continue in the same 
course of irregular pleasures and 
expensive habits witliout the pros- 
pect of endless and irretrieva- 
ole difficulties. Some retirement 
from the frequency of debilitating 
leasur^s was necessary to preserve 
im from an early grave. Marriage, 
ruin, death, were three monsters 
which continually haunted his ima- 
ination ; he was obliged to ein- 
race one ; and marriage, notwith- 
standing all its Idisadvantages, ap- 
peared the least dreadful of the 
three. In a moment of impatience 
and vexation, he wrote a note to 
his uncle, and empowered him to 
negociate for the hand of the wealthy 
banker’s daughter. He professed 
himself prepared to sacrifice his 
liberty to the welfare and dignity 
of his family ; and demean himself 
by a marriage with a citizen’s 
daughter, bringing him three hun- 
dred thousand pounds as a dowry, 

' that the ancient estates of the Balti- 
mores might continue whole and 
’ unincumbered to his descendants: 
but he begged to , be .Relieved from 
the toil and tediousness of making 
love, and hoped that no farther 
courtship would be expected fronv 
him than just to ask the lady’s con- 
sent. The whole business was sooa 
arranged. The banker thought the 
wor^s my Lady Baltimore,*’ w;ere 
each bf . them worth a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and his^anghter was 
captivated wilh the thought of being 
united to one of the most exalted 
titles of the kingdom, and charmed 
with the prospect of the, merit of 
being able to reform one of the most 
dissipated of noblemen. Lord Hal* 
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tiinpre was soon fnlroduced to his 
intended bride, and submitted him- 
' self with more patience than was ex- 
pected, to the disagreeable incon- 
venience of a courtship of lialf an 
hour. The lady was prepared to 
accept his offer, and approve of 
whatever day he might fix for 
their marriage. They were soon 
united, and became, almost imme- 
diately after their marriage, remark- 
able for a^old and regular polite- 
ness to each other, which never as- 
pired to love or descended to hatred. 
During the two years which elapsed 
between the marria^ of Lord Balti- 
more and his death, he was scarcely 
ever seen in her company ; and was 
never heard to mention her with 
any approbation, except when he 
was made acquainted with the birth 
of his daughter and only child. A 
fever carried him off in his thirty- 
first year, and terminated a life 
which had continued without ad- 
vantage, aiid ended without regret 
to any one. 

Lady Baltimore had derived so 
little comfort from her first mar- 
riage, that she felt no inclination to 
involve herself in new vexations by 
a second. Although solicited by nu- 
merous suitors, she had the pru- 
dence to remain a widow, ^ and de- 
vote her chief endeavours to the 
welfare and education of her child. 
Nothing could exceed the care and 
attention with which the young 
Countess of Baltimore was reared 
and educated. She was trained^ to 
refinement by a succession of dellca* 
cies which attenuated both her per- 
son and intellect. Known to be the 
richest heiress in the kingdom, , she 
was early taught to regard herself 
as a personage of much importance, 
and to assume airs of dignity and 
consequence. The flatteries and at- 
tentions which she received at hPme 
were exceeded by those that were 
paid her abroad. She had scarcely 
attained licr tenth year, when the 
heads of many noble families as- 
pired to an alliance, which by its 
wealth and dignity wouldaggrandize 
the most illustrious youth of the 
kingdom. The moment of h^r first 
appearance in public was watched 
by hundreds of young men, who 
were preparing their tendercst sighs 
and their softest words to pour into 


her car. The poets of the day vcere 
retained to celebrate her opening 
b^uties. The public prints teemed 
with elaborate descriptions of her 
person, accomplishments, wealth, 
' and estates. At last the happy mo- 
ment arrived when she appeared in 

f uhlic, and, like the sun in its meri- 
ian splendour, gave light and ani- 
mation to all. 'wherever she turned 
she beheld numerous youths boning 
with reverential love before her. 
No aversion — no coldness — no in- 
difference ever met her eye. Man- 
kind appeared to be fnade of the 
most gentle and tender materials, 
and those who had seen her pass 
through the crowds of submissive 
suitors, who watched ' every move- 
ment of her person, might have con- 
cluded tliSt she was some super- 
natural being, whose approach nad 
banished from society every rough 
and uneasy feeling. The Tetters, 
poems, petitions, which were ad- 
dressed to her, surpassed calcula- 
tion. They all breathed the same 
sentiment, love ; and were together 
a singular monument of protesta- 
tions without sincerity, passion with- 
out feeling, ardotr without warmth, 
and tendernefes witkout emotion. 
In truth, the y'^ung Countess of 
'Baltimore was of all ladliMi of her 
day the one, who was most sought 
after, and the least beloved ; for her 
immense wealth was a quality of 
such power, that it totally excluded 
the interference of any other senti- 
ment except avarice; but so ad- 
mirably diu that passion imitate the 
feelings of real love, that it would 
have required a person of mucli 
greater experience and acutefiess 
than was the Countess of Baltimore 
to have discovered the deception. 

Some one, we believe Swift, say's 
that the happiness of life consists in 
being 'agreeably deceived, and the 
Countess of Baltimore was, unfor- 
tunately for her, ^ at that age when 
we are little disposed to question 
the assertions of people, and when 
we listen with the most implicit 
faith to the protestations of pre- 
tended love. She was incapable of 
distinguishing what portion of the 
immenjie reverence she received was 
paid to her person, and what to her 
wealth ; anu being a young lady of 
moderate capacity, and accustomed 
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to early and extravagant praiso, she 
very naturally received the adula- 
tions of her admirers as just tri- 
butes paul to her superior charms 
and endowments. Her friends, how- 
ever, considered the amazing in- 
fluence she possessed in society in 
its proper light, and justly attributed 
it to the charms of lier prodigious 
wealth. It was their endeavour 
that she should use that wealth as 
the means of purchasing the greatest 
advantages, or, in other words, that 
she should accept of no alliance which 
would not confer upon her the title 
of the highest dignity which a sub- 
ject could reach. There was, never- 
theless, considerable difficulty in de- 
ciding upon what eldest son of the 
different Dukes the choice should 

fall. The Duke of A ’s son was 

a Catholic. The Duke of B *s 

son was an idiot. The Dnke of 
G—- ^'s son was so exceedingly 

S oor, and so deeply iiivolved in 
ebt, that a considerable portion of 
her fortune would have gone to clear 
him of his encumbrances. The 

Duke of D *8 son was deaf. The 

Duke of E- 1 — *8 son .was blind, 
llie Duke of son was lame. 

The Duke of 0-^ — *s son u^as insane, 
and the Duke of H-— — had no son 
at all. They then examined the list 
of Marquisscs, Earls, Viscounts, 
Barons, and found that there were 
among the sons of these noblemen 
seven minors, six idiots, eight crip- 
ples, two and thirty spendthrifts, 
three blind, two misers, and One fine 
and gallant young nobleman, who, 
when it was hinted to him that be 
might espouse the Countess of Bal- 
timore, i^eplicd, that he was quite 
satisfied with his paternal estates, 
and that he never would descend to 
court any woman on accotint of her 
wealth. 

.While these considerations occu- 
pmd the attention of the friends of 
tlie young Countess of Baltimore, 
she had already fixed her affections 
upon the Marquis of Clairfait. He 
was one of the young noblemen in- 
cluded in the list of spendthrifts, and 
might be said to be the Grand Al- 
moner of profusion. He was lively, 
handsome, dissipated, and fond of 
play. To win the affections 9 ^ the 
richest heiress in the kingdom; to 
4 ^xce 1 all his rivals in the arts of ad- 


dress ; to unite the blood of the Clair- 
faits and the Baltimorcs ; tq surpass 
the rich in wealth, and the splendid 
in costliness, were attainments which 
charmed his ambition. He followed 
the voung Countess with unwearied 
assiduity; whispered the softest vows 
in her cars; presented her with 
gifts which, ill taste and richness, 
surpassed w’hatever had been seen. 
“To-day, an Arabian, fleet as the 
wind, whose silken and glossy coat 
glittered in the sun like a diamond, 
pawed the air in her presence, and 
seemed ambitious of tier -attention. 
The housings, trappings, were stud- 
ded with the purest gold ; and a 
paper, written by the hand of the 
Sheriff of Mecca, and certifying the 
illustrious pedigree of the animal, 
was borne in a gold box, richly 
beset with diamonds, by a native 
Arab, who fell prostrate at her feet 
and presented her the noble animal, 
the box, and himself, .as the gift of 
the munificent Marquis. To-mor- 
row a Shetland poney trotted be- 
fore her admiring eyes, accompanied 
by a prodigious mastiff, which fro- 
licked at his side and seemed to 
caress him. as his puppy. * Her draw- 
ing-room swarmed with parrots, 
paroquets, inackaws, and every de- 
scription of rare and beautiful birds 
which could be procured from the 
South Pacific Ocean. These were 
all the gifts of the noble Marquis. 
The connoiseurs in china, and jewel- 
lery, were employed by him to se- 
lect and purcliase the most Striking 
and rare specimens of art. By such 
attentions as these, combined by his 
natural and acquired advantages, 
he carried away the heart of the 
wealthy Countess from all his com- 
petitors. Arrangements were soon 
made for their marriage. Some' 
months, however,, were necessary 
to complete the vast preparations 
refjhislte for so important an union. 
The opinions of the first lawyers of 
the kingdom were consulted., re-* 
meeting the marriage settlements. 
The tradesmen of, the metrapplis, 
who were most eminent for their 
skill and taste, yrere employed in 
providing for these children of for- 
tune those articles of llfei which 
were necessary to their high rank 
and prodigious wealth. Greatim- 
puls^^ was ffivm to trade. Bustle, 




divpaiclit ware^raible;ifi 
^Lpps of all wbo had the good, 
fortune to be employed upon thia 
great and happy event. The shop 
of the coach-maker swarmed with 
, multitudes, who were gratuitously 
invited by advcr^sement to view 
the twelve beautiful new carriages^, 
that were built for the happy mar-, 
riage of the Marquis of Clairfait to 
the Countess of, Baltimore. The 
plate was to be seen at Hamlet’s. 
The china at Barr and Kighfs. The 
jewels at Bundle and Bridge's. The 
Marquis's wedding suit at Stultz's, 
and the Marchioness's dresses at 
Mrs. Arthur’s. Giilow's provided 
the furniture, and Milton selected 
the carriage liorses. The happy 
da^, that day which was about to 
unite two voung people most emi- 
nent for .tneur rank, wealth, and 
beadty,>,at length arrived. The 
Archoiebop of Canterbury, sur- 
rounded by many illustrious fami- 
lies of. tlie- kingdom, performed the 
ceremony, A "dcjeun6, rich with a. 
profusion of delicacies, amused the 
languid appetites of the admiring 
beauties and criticizing beaux. The 
morning was beautiful. Musick 
wafted the softest and most de- 
licioMS airs to the listening cars. 
A most elegant chariot, drawn by 
four beautiful bays and rode by 
two boys, selected fpr their sym- 
metry and elegance, galloped up to 
the door, and every bosom was agi- 
tated by admi ratio 0 orenty, whennie 
Fortunate Marquis hande*d info, |il$ 
carriage the lovely and elegant bride.. 

The high water mark of hum,aii» 
felicity is a happy marriage ; a mar- 
riage where fortune and love form a 
tvreath to ornament the temples of 
two devoted lovers. The years, which 
precede this epoch of human life, 
seem to be merely the preparation 
which nature is making for the great 
banquet of mortal happiness. The 
j^curs that follow are not unlike the 
days which succeed a fast, when we * 
consume the scraps, tlie residue of 
the great banquet, until we return 
to that homely fare and moderate 
state of enjoyment whlch'CODstitutes 
the capital of human . pleasures. 
These reflections have* sprung out. of 
this marriage, not in refeajiBee talt. 

' The b^rquis of Claicfaifbo sooner 

iMAAfVinUlil thM tkAVfi/.n .....I .1 


of his wlfb,' than he fouudt thaf it 
was not in tho> power of beauty to 
rivet his adections, or of wealth to 
furnish him with perpetual enjoy- 
ment. Her presence often imposed 
a restraint upon him, to which be 
had never been subjected previous 
to his marriage: and the Mar- 
chioness, conscious of her rank and 
wealth, considered herself entitled 
to that deference and attention, 
which those are apt to escact who 
think that they have conferred a 
favour. During the first two months 
after' their marriage they passed 
much of their time together, a cir- 
cumstance which is often fatal to 
the Sappiness of those who have 
lived much in the gaiety and bustle 
of the world. A state of exalted 
passion, great intellectual resour- 
ces, or minds of dull and passive 
stupidity, are the three only circum- 
stances which can render the constant 
intercourse'of two persons perpetual- 
ly agreeable. The Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Clairfait were in neither 
of these states. Their love was am- 
bition and avarice on his ^side," va- 
nity and girlish fanfsv ofei^Ws ; and 
their minds were of tna^midittie sort, 
which, although frfUf' frUm hu- 
mility of the grub aspires 

not beyond tiie bUtliawijK'^^tivit^ 
which nits just above me surface of 
things, and dips into the ' gaudy 
pleasures of existence. TJiey began 
to be conscious that they were never 
happy unless a third person were 
present, who might relieve them 
from the tedium aad*^ discontent ' 
which sat so heavily UpUU thoir 
hearts when they happened, to he 
alone.. “ This retired jlidd 

the Marquis to the Marchioness, 
after a long conversation of bicker-(^ 
ing ill-humour, ** is disagreeable to 
me. Let us return to London and 
mix' again with those scenes of gay 
and lively pleasure which are saited 
to our dispositiodiSf"^ — “ With all 
my heart,” fUpUed the Marchioness, 
No. one can be fnore anxious than 
1 am. to receive the homage of that 
circle, of which I was considered as 
the gmse and ornament ” Prepara- 
tions were immejfiately made to re- 
turn to |the‘ inetrc^lis,' and the ca- ' 
valfMe soon moved with rapidity 
thro^h the country ; the Marquis 
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separate diariots, and not in the same Grang'e’e or Gunter’s, and then he 
as they had arriired at Clairfait Cas- will be able to form some estimate 
tie. They came to London in time of the vast expense of the first grand 
for dinner, which was no sooner party of the Marquis and Marchio-^ 
over than they hurried away in their ness of Clairfait, at which there 
separate chairs, the one to Boodle's were tlwce thousand peaches alone, 
in St. James's Street, the other to ; Antony and Cleopatra could not 
her box at the Opera House. The have acquitted themselves better in 
Marquis soon forgot the Marchioness their taste for expensive profusion.* 
in the passion of deep and extrava- The guests were thunderstruck ; 
gant play. A run of luck in the 'such taste, splendour, and muni- 
early part of the night gave him ficence were never before united.- 
confidence in his good fortune, and. Every one may conceive the exqui- 
being hurried on by his own site pleasure felt by these young 
thoughtlessness and the encourage* people when they read a detailed 
inent of his companions, he lost and cirouhastantial account in the 
before he quitted the house in the newspapers of their most' maghifi- 
morning the sum of fifty thousand cent entertainment, in which more 
pounds. This was a mere trifle ; The money, it was said, had been cx- 
smiled when he wrote the check, and, pended-> than constituted the annual 
throwing, it carelessly on the table, revenue of s^ome of the smaller states 
invited any one of the party to set ' of Germany. * ^ 
an equal sum againt it, to be won The Marquis and Marchioness 
or lost by a single cast of the dice, soon became the very best specimen 
The Marchioness, on her part, had of fashion. His manner of taking 
gone after the <^ra. was over to snuff; of tying his neckcloth; of. 

the party of the Duchess of O , putting, on his hat ; of smiling, 

the wife of th^^Russian Ambassador^, miking, talking, swearing, stand- 
where she had been unsuccessful ing, bowing, was observed and co- 
and had lost ^bove eight thousand pied ]by the young men of die best 
pounds. This ivas at bagatelle ; fashion. The Marchioness was not 
the Marchioness , kept a separate held in less estimation among the 
bankers' account from her huSband, ladies, and every article of her dr^ss, 
and therefore ^as not under the ne- as well as every attitude of her body, . 
cessity, lik0;iiiany ladies, of apply- was* admired and imitated, 
ing to her husband for the money Nearly the whole of every day 
requisite to pay her debts of honour, was employed by these young peo- 
When the Marquis and Marchioness pie in making preparation to he 
met in, the morning, each related his admired, and in enjoying the fruits 
loss with the greatest indificrence, of that preparation. Tliey were no 
They had been amused at the places* sooner awake in the morning than^ 
where they had passed the night \ they began to consider in what new 
and the loss of fifty-eight thousand dress they should strike the admira- 
pounds seemed to tnem a sum well tion of thousands: They knew that 
expended, since it had divided them s hat with a brim the tenth of an inch 
from each other, and relieved them wider than what was worn the day* 
from the misery of yawuing through before, a crava{ tied a little more-' 
an evening together. carelessly tlian usual, a bonfic^ 

It was at tms Ume the very height trimmed with purple or red rihbopi 
of the season in tendon, andpre- the fgrm of a cuff or B:,C(ollar, tlie 
paratipns were Soohsnade by these length of a spur, the quality of a« 
young people to give tjieir first muff, the pattern of a waistcoat, or ^ 
grand party. ** Let it surpass in the form of a button, were things of ^ 
magnificence and expense," said the' the most important consideranon ; " 
Marquis to his steward, whatever and that t^e whole fa$hio;iable'wOvldr 
imagination can conceive or the pa- was lookittg to them With.^p^tlent. 
late can desire." The reader knows anxiety for example in 
the price of peaches, gtapes, apri- they mii^t humbly adheip^l^ It 
cots, peas, young potatoes, and other is not £er]efqfe surpidsi^g thot a,'^ 
rarities in the month of March ; buM walk, a jddqiW a paiiy,Vi|vaimte- \ 
if he does not, he may enquire at ceded by vcm facers qf 
Eur. Mag, Oct, 1883. . >' ’ 
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ininNtigatioiiinto the methods of ad« 
justini^ or placing in Che best man- 
lier each article oT dress Which they 
put on. The Marquis would often 
* try on fifteen waistcoats, and tye as 
many handkerchiefs round his neck^ 
before he could please the fastidi- 
ousness of his taste. The Marchio- 
ness was equally particular in her 
dioice, and equally slow in deli- 
berating on the colour, or hat, or 
bonnet, which best suited her com- 
lexion ; and her maids base been 
nown to faint under the fatigue of 
dressing one, whose delicacy of con- 
stitution could , scarcely l!ear the 
ascent of a staircase, yet seemed to 
undergo, with renovated power, the 
debilitating fatigue of a toilet which 
lasted three or four hours.] The 
reader may form some estimate of 
the great influence possessed by the 
Marchioness, in this ; fashionable 
world, when be is informed that 
the yoiing- Countess Gaylove, who 
was regarded as a star of tlie second 
magnitude, had bribed her own 
maid to bribe the maid of the Mar- 
diioncss of Clairfait, to inform her 
if it were really true that the Mar- 
chioness intended to re-introduce 
the wearing of feathers, which had 
for some years been entirely aban- 
doned. The answer returiM was, 
that the Marchioness was deter- 
mined to appear at the Duchess of 
Broadback'sparty in feathers. This 
was enough; the Countess Gaylove 
ventured to appear at the party in 
feathers. Some astonishment was 
manifested at her entrance, but it 
was supposed that she had the sanc- 
tion of greater authority, until the 
Marchioness of Clairfait entered the 
room in a plain head-dress, when 
the poor Countess Gaylove was over- 
whelmed with confusion, and has- 
tily calling for her chariot, retired 
amidst the littering and contempt of 

her enemies, a&d .the pity'niid4Kin- 
dolence of her friends. 

There were, however, two tfaingr 
in which the Marquis was surpaMed 
by other noblemen; his collection 
of pictures was inferior to that of 
some who were below him in ran^ ; 
and his library, althcmgh very ex- 
tensive, was deficient in Bditiones 
Princcpcs, and black-letter copies 
printed by the early hands of Caxton 
and Wynkyn dc Worde. It was the 


Marqttis*8 ambi^on to Repair this de- 
ficiency. He dispatched two mes- 
sengers, one to Italy the other to 
the^etberlands, with orders to buy 
up the choicest specimens of art; 
and in a few months he had the plea- 
sure to hear the Clairfait Claudes, 
Poussins, Rembrants, Potters, more 
celebrated than all otliers. He had 
one Correglo which cost him eight 
thousand pounds, and had pur- 
chased a small sketch of Keuhensi 
for a thousand guineas, lest it should 
fall into the hands of the Marquis of 
S-— . He had more Raphaels and 
Julio Romanos than any other no-> 
hlcman ; and, altliough his collection 
lia^ cost one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, he still seemed to be de- 
sirous to expend more money. Three 
or four booksellers, of great judg- 
ment and experience, had a general 
coa^ission to purchase whatever of 
scarce and rare editions could be 
coni^ded for at sales, or ascertained 
by research ; and the Clairfhit library 
WAS in a short time inferior to none 
hut the Althorpe. ' 

Ifty mch profusion, extravagafnee, 
and losses at play ; by the disho- 
nesty of servant atid stewards; 
by a thoughtleSii generosity, which 
bestowed without, discrimination; 
and by a total distekard of all ex- 
actness and regularity in accounts, 
tlie Marquis expended, in the short 
space of one year, nearly six hundred 
thousand pounds. The Marchioness 
bad contributed her share of exer- 
tion to waste this prodigious sum ; 
for, although they disagreed in al- 
most every thought and wish, they 
completely coincided in one parti- 
cular, the lore of expense and waste. 
A taste for pleasure, which, when 
kept within moderate bounds, ren- 
ders persons aihiable, was become in 
them a perpetual and restless thirst, 
which conra be satiated only by con- 
stant draughts of hxury, alike dehi- 
Htating to the mind ana body. The 
Marquis and Marchionels seldom 
met. They would occasionally catch 
a distant glimpse of each other when 
they both clianced to visit the same 
party, but they rarely spoke, except 
for the purpose of keeping up that 
decent appearance of conjugal af- 
fection which is now considered to 
he necessary towards forming that 
character of polished hypocrisy. 
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which, inllils age of refinement, has 
superceded the rough and homely 
virtues of our ancestors. A state of 
indi0erence between two young mar- 
ried people in high life is generally 
the immediate precursor of infide- 
lity. The temptations to error in 
high society are great an(} frequent; 
the heart is there more susceptible 
and more alive to the impressions 
made by those elegant and alluring 
habits, which improve the loveliness 
of the lovely, and make seduction 
more seducing. 'J he necessity also 
of an exact and prudent coiKluct is 
not so immediately felt in high life 
as in low ; for rank and fortune re- 
.pair and conceal the errors of indis- 
cretion, console under misfortutie, 
take from tlie hideousness of vice, 
and save, from contempt by present- 
ing to the eve some objects of attrac- 
tion, which soften or nullify Itbe 
errors which have been comorttled. 

^ The Marquis entertained an affec- 
tion for a celebrated actress; a ca- 
pricious, haughty, dangerous, ex- 
travagant woman: one wliofe pro- 
fysion would have delighted to have 
imbibed dissolved jewels, or have 
ignited 6res witli bank notes; a 
creature of such misplaced genero- 
sity and econom3r that she would, 
in the same morning, give a guinea 
to a beggar who accosted her in the 
streets, and then hasten to Flint’s 
to save three-pence in the purchase 
of two yards of ribbon. This wo- 
man governed the Marquis, dire^cd 
all his actions, inflamed his extra- 
vagance, checked the few inclina- 
tions he felt te be virtuous, and im- ^ 
pelled him to ev6ry indulgence in 
vice. He was returning with' her 
one^ night from' the* theatre, and, 
having desired his coachman' to stop 
at one of the subscription houses in' 
St. Jame8*s Street, was accosted by 
a confidential servant at the door, 
and informed by him, that the 
Marchioness had sWddeniy leftClair- 
, fait House in company Colonel 
Marrison, and it was supposed had 
taken the road to Dover, with inten- 
tion to repair to Frabce. There is ^ 
a sort of ignominy attached to a> 


marrieil man whom his udfe has 
abandoned, which makes him a lit- 
tle shy of seeing his friends just at 
the moment or the discovery, and 
therefore the Marq^uis hurried back 
to his chariot to inform his mistress. 
Thev repaired to her residence, when 
the lady endeavoured to console him 
by assurances that the elopement of 
his wife was the most fortunate cir- 
cumstance that could occur. From 
this time the Marquis of Clairfait 
abandoned whatever principles of 
discretion had hitherto feeoly in- 
fluenced his conduct. Every day 
was marked by some extravagance 
and folly which Involved him ueeper 
in distress. His noble library and 
his superb, collection of pictures 
were sold to answer momentary and 
urgent expenses. His mornings 
were devofra to interviews with jews, 
sharpers, eiamorons tradesmen, at- 
torneys, mortgagees, bill-brokers, 
and the whple flock of wolves and 
birds of prfy that descend and feed 
upon the shattered remnants of an 
immense but broken fortune. His 
evenings were devoted to liis mis- 
tresses, and his nights to the gamb- 
ling houses. His carriages, horses, 
and every article of plate and furni- 
ture which could be seized by his 
creditors, were taken from him ; and, 
being driven at last from all society 
by his distresses and that contempt 
r^ich accompanies'' folly, he repaired 
to Clairfait Castle in company of 
his favourite actress, where he lived 
for many years neglected and almost 
forgotten — ^trusted by no one, and a 
prey to vexation and disappoint- 
ment. 

The Marchioness retired with her 
lover to Italy, and subsisted on her 
marriage settlement Her house 
was the resort of poor musicians, 
artists, .gamblers, opera dancers, 
who robbed her of her money by 
their flatteries or deceptions. Her 
follies were numerous, which in- 
creased with ,her age and she died 
about three months before the Mar- 
quis, a miserable object of repent- 
atoce. ^ ^ 

> Sa — r. 
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MARY GRAY. 

A TALB FOR HALLOW EVE. 


But Merran sat behint tbeir backs, 

Her thougphts on Andrew Bell ; 

She leu'es them gashin at their cracks, 

And slips out by hersel ; 

She thro* the yard the nearest taks 
An* to the kiln she goes then, 

An* darklins grapit for the banks, 

And In the blue clue throws them, 

Right fear*t that night.** 

Burn's Balloween. 

*Twas Hallow Eve when round the hearth 
A gay and youthful party sat. 

And passed the time in social mirth, 

And merry tales and friendly chat. 

Each dnstomary trick and bhkrm 
They tried to cheat the deetog night, 

And free froin guilt nor fearing harm, 
Thehoni^dew by in gay deUght, 

The fairest the maideHs^therh 
Was Mary, WUliam^s destin’d bride \ 

Beauty had moulded her with care. 

And ev’ry winning grace supplied, , 

How fondly on her lovely face ► 

William, enraptur’d, fix’d his gaze 
IVliat bliss his future path to trace 
With her along life’s sunny ways. 

Oh ! wherefore, Hope, dost thou supply 
Thy magic tints to future views. 

When Fate has fix’d her deadly eye. 

And wrapped them in her darkest hues ! 

And now the witching hour of night 
From the old church was heara to toll ; 

A signal for the prison’d spright 
To break away from earth’s coz^trol. 

Just then was heard a hollow blast,* ^ 

Mix’d with A raven’s boding cry ; 

The startl’d* party look’d aghast, 

And terror fix’d each youthful eye. 

Tlie blast grew loud and louder still, ^ 

While hoarsely rush’d the neighb’ring stream ; 
The casement shook, and, high and shrill, 

Thrice was the raven heard to scream. 

But when the breast with bliss is fraught. 

When Hope illuminates the eye. 

The heart admits no gloomy thought, 

The eye can see no danger nigh. 

And so it lyat with Mary Gray, 

Who mock’d her young companions all, 

As thus they sat in mute dismay 
To hear the raven’s boding call. 
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I wonder,** cried her lover, then, 

“ Since Mary seems to mock us so, 

To the old kiln above the glen, 

I wonder would she dare to go ; 

Aud, casting in the dark abyss 
A worsted ball, hold fast the end, 

And, waiting fill *ti8 held — say this, 

Who holds my ball — a foe or friend ?** 

“ This spell is not’* — gay Mary said, 

•• For me, your destined bride, to prove ; 
*Tis meant for some unplighted maid, 

Wbo’d wish to know her future love ;** 
And then she turn'd her laughing eye 
To where two maidens sat apart — 

“ Here’s Jane and Bessey, both may try 
To angle for some simple heart. 

But let them heed who pulls below. 

And answer^ to their timid call, 

,For on this witching night we know 
There's one abroad, the foe of all. 

Who know^/’-^she added in a tone 
Of mystery affected well— • 

** Who knows but 'twas the evil one 
That made just now thht fearful yell. 

’Tis certain that he must be nigh. 

For look ! how bluely burns the light ; 
Heav’n shield us all, good folks, say 1, 
We’re met upon an awful night.” 

And awfully her head she shook. 

And glanc’d mysterious round the room, 
Then laugh’d outright, as ev’ry look 
About her wore a deeper gloom. 

But William still pursu’d his jest. 

And, bent on frolic, thus exclaim’d, 

** I’ve put her courage to the test, 

And only see how soon ’tis tam’d. 

She hopes by thus awaking dread 
In others to conceal her ownH. 

' And sooner would she lose her head 
Than venture out to night alone. 

Bless us ! how quick her little heart 
Would pant at ev’ry sound she’d hear ; 

And then — ^how fearfully she’d start. 

Should any living thing appear. 

She’d surely faipt in sudden fright 
If in her way an ass should be. 

And certainly she’d die outright 
My grandmother’s white calf to sec.” 

With risipg heat then Mary cried, 

It is not that I fear to go,^ 

'And stand upon the old kiln’s' side, 

To ca^st into the depth' below 
A worsted ball — ^if I were free, . 

Your challenge should not h0 in vain ; 
But,”— ^and she paus’d — “ your wish may be, 
ITiat we should both be free again. 



If so,’* (she added wltli a tear, 

Which with a emlie she strove to hide) 
ril find a bridegroom, never fear. 

As soon as you will get a bride.’* 

Nay, Mary dear, ’twas but a joke,** 

Her lover cried, ** I meant no more ;’* 

From Mary’s eyes forgiveness broke 
Her little flush of feeling o’er. 

** I see”— she cried — ** you all believe 
1 durst not venture forth alone, 

And make my way this fearful eve 

To that same heap of mould’riiig stone : 

And there cast in a worsted ball. 

And boldly cry, who holds below ? 

But, gallants, 1 will shame you all. 

For by my life I’ll surely go.” 

The sprightly Mary left her chair, 

N And ran to where her knitting lay. 

And wound a ball of worsted there. 

And fliia|cli*d her cloak without delay. 

In vain her young companions sought 
To chock her purpose, smiling gay 
She darted forth as quick as thought. 

And fearlessly she Cook her way. 

*Twas then that Viliam, with a smile. 

His plan disclos’d*^^ if she should dare 
To face, indeed, the ruin’d pile, 

A nearer path shall bring me there. 

Down the dark glen I mean to go. 

While she pursues the way above. 

And, standing in the kiln below. 

Her boasted courage 1 will prove.'* 

The joke was humourous and good. 

And all around approv’d the plan ; , 

And William in a merry mood. 

To put it into practice ran. 

The wind had now subsided quite. 

But in the gloomy sky were seen^ 

Dark clouds, that veil’d the placid light 
Of silent night’s celestial queen. 

Yet now and then as rolling bv. 

The clouds pass’d from her aeep and slow, 
A flood 6t light came down the pky. 

And silverd ail the scene below. 

Pursue we. now the maiden’s flight 
Along the way that she is gone; 

Behold her in the chequer’d light. 

Like a fair phantom gliding -on. 

Yet, pausing, oft she stops to view 
The moon, its weary course to win. 
Struggling through clouds of deepest hue, 
Like Virtue in a world of sin ! 

Meanwhile young William bent bis way 
Along a path well knowp to him, 

And by the moon’s uncertain ray 
He reach’d the river deep and dim. 
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Yet not undanger'd did he pales 
That rolling, dark and troubl’d flood ; 

He cross’d a board as false as ^lass. 

Which barely made his footmg good. 

His ruling star he ought to thank. 

Which sav’d him from a watery grave 
One false step on that brittle plank 
Had plungM him in the fatal wave. 

But he has reach’d the kiln — and soon 
Conceal’d he stands beside the wall. 

And sees fill! clearly in the moon 
His Mary tossing dowh the ball. 

He waits the time, when nearly wound. 

To snatch its last ascending thread ; 

Which, when the startl’d Mary found. 

Away she’d fly in sudden dread. 

Then for the joke ! along the dell. 

With double speed, to nasten back. 

And join the group, and hear her tell 
Some story of a num in blacks 
He sees her shadow on the wall, . > 

With timid haste and beating heart 
She’s winding up the magic bail ; 

But Mary-^why that sudden start? 

The thread is fast — ’tis.held below— 

She turns to fly— yet trembling cries, 

** Who bolds my ball a friend or foe 
*2Se //”— a hollow voice replies. 

Of wings she had but little need. 

For off she flew without her cloak. 

While William, with redoubl’d speed. 

Ran laughiiig back to tell the joke. 

But Mary, whep her loss she found. 

Soon check’d her flight, and pausing then ^ 
She listen’d— did she hear a sound 
Proceeding from the narrow glen ? 

’Twas like a voice imploring aid. 

It mingl’d with the water’s roar ; , 

*' Oh ! of mercy,” — cried the maid. 

What cry was thht?”— she heard no more. 
And nothing stirr'd rave the deep stream. 

That rushing foam’d and flashed below. 

Yet now again a fainter scream — 

And more remotp— another?— no. 

Mary knelt down, and then her oya . 

To Heav’n she rais’d ip fervratpray’r; 

Oh, God I” she cried, “ brar yonder cry, ' 
And safe the wretch that’s straggling there.” 
But while she linger’d timely aid * 

Might, if extended, life restore ; 

Quick at the thought the pitying maid 
Flew even faster than before. 

Meanwhile the group around the fire 
Employ’d the time in laugh and song. 

And when their mirth began to tire 
They thought the lovers tarrie^ long. 
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And aiAiiy a joke, to raise their cheer. 

They pass’d, hat some their fears begin; 

When footsteps quick arrest each ear. 

And breathless Mary darted in ! 

She sank exhausted in a chair, 

And plac’d her hands before her eyes. 

Her deadly cheek and alter’d air 

8oon check’d the laugh about to rise. 

Her young companions gather’d round. 

And anxious ask’d the matter, n^hen 
Faint! V she cried — “ there’s some one drown’d. 

Oh hasten — hasten to the glen.” 

Fore-bodings now and dread surmise. 

The party feel in silent woe. 

“ Why this delay ?** poor Mary cries, 

“ Where’s William? /le will fly I know. 

My God, I do not see him here.;” 

She cried and wildly gazed around ; 

No answer came to quell her fear, 

And Mary dropp’d upon the ground. 

Lights in the dell were seen to gleam, 

Ileflected from the rapid tide ; 

A broken plank came down the stream. 

And on Its wave a hat was spied. 

By hope and fear alternate k‘d. 

All night they search’d the gloomy tide ; 

But never from his watery beqf 
.Came William back to claim his bride. ' 

There is a calm when grief overflows, • 

A refuge from the worst of woes ; h 

It comes when pleasure’s dream is o’er. 

And Hope, the charmer, charms no more* 

’Tis where the heart is wrung till dry. 

And not a tear bedews the eye ; 

’Tis where we see the vacant gaze^ 

While not a smile the lip betrays. 

’Tis there — behold that wand ’ring maid. 

Wreathing a melancholy braid 
Of cypress mix’d — to mark her lot 
With the blue flow’r, “ forget mo not.*^’ 

Wasted and wan a blighted thing. 

For her in vain the breath of spring 
Shall waft it’s sweetness — can the flower. 

That feels within a cankering power 
Feed on it’s vital part, display 
A freshness to the rising day ? 

Oh ! no— it bends to it’s decree, 

And needs must die n^n the tree. 

A vacant eye and wither’d brain, ^ 

Where Reason has resign’d her reign. 

And phantacy usurps her place ; / 

A wasted form and pallid face, 

That looks despair and breatlies decay : 

Are all now leu of Mary Gray. 


G. L. A. 
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THE REVIEWERS REVIEWEJ:). 

(Continued from p^gc 233. J 

We shall fulfil the intention, we ex- every species of information,’’ &c.» 
pressed in our last, of noticing a few and after a vast deal more of sucli 
•of the most material of the remain- contemptuous condemnation of the 
ing errors in the fifty-sixth number volume, the reader is naturally in- 
of the Quarterly Review. We de- dined to ask upon what possible 
vote this short article to the con- grounds could tlie groat national 
tinuation of the subject, because reviewer of England consume seven- 
that number has, we conceive, been teen of its pages, and burden its 
made more completely a vehicle of readers with so long a notice of a 
politics than almost any other of the work condemned in the outset as 
series; literature has been made absolutely worthless. This obvious 
completely a secondary considora- question the reviewer anticipates, 
tioii; and the whole number, with and he answers it by assuring the 
tlie exception of three articles, is world that the book is noticed only 
nothing more than a collection of as a record of the genera/ state of 

S olitical pamphlets or essays, if, in- literature in France, for, by the 
eed, it be not degrading to politics French critics, we perceive, Mon. 
to bestow that term upon writings, Arsigo h caWedunhoninwde leltres." 
which treat of political subjects with And is French literature of so recent 
all the virulence and meanness of an origin, is it so circumscribed in 
party and spirit, instead of discuss- amount, or is its character so in- 
ing them on the basis of philosophy ferior, so equivocal or so little 
and of general principles. We may known, that its “ general state” 
be allowed farther to remark, that can be characterised by the one 
even those articles, the subjects of single volume of a Mon. Arago ? 
which are foreign to politics, are We shall make no further remarks 
yet made the vehicles of political upon this article, but merely assure 
invective; and the foreign works are pur readers that the remainder of it 
reviewed, not in an honourable fully accords with this specimen we 
spirit of national rivalry, hut in the have given of the reviewer’s candour, 
meaner temper of national jealousy, integrity, and judgment, 
or of contempt and hatred. ^ The fourth article of the Quarterly 

The third article in the fifty-sjxth is on the Poor-laws ; a subject, the 
number of the Quarterly Review is complexity of which is of a nature 
upon the recent Scientific Voyage to excuse all the errors, the absur- 
round the world, undertaken by tlie ditles, and contradictions which the 
command of the French government, reviewer has committed. The fifth 
The work professed to be revieved article is a favourable critique upon 
is the volume of familiar letters Mr. Mill’s Imaginary Travels of 
upon the subject, published by Mon. Theodore Ducas ; and this is folio w- 
Arago, who accompanied the ex- cd by that sort of review upon Cap- 
pedftion in the capacity of drafts- tain Franklin’s Journey to, the 
man. The reviewer scarcely criti- Polar Sea which requires no knoiy- 
cises the work so much as he ridi- ledge in the reviewer, biit that of 
cules the author ; and he ridicules the art of book-making ; it consists 
the author not as a writer, but as an of little more than extracts from a 
individual, or rather not as an in- work, from which it would be difficult 
dividual, but as a Frenchman. The to extract any thing that was not 
reviewer tells us that the author’s instructive or entertaining. But 
« book, indeed, is so frivolous, so even in this most humble of litera- 
full of ridiculous blunders, even in ^(j^ties, that of selecting and 
his own way, that neither his ownj; mting passages, the reviewer 

reputation nor that of the expe^- .> h|i^ade s^veralerrors which really 
tion would have sufiered had his dm ^^tphijeih us. instance, he ex- 

hundred and sixty-four fotters been *^wacts from Captain Franklin’s work 
buried,” &c. We are ad|^Qld that a story of an Indian, ighose fond 
the book is “ totally/«|i»ttitute of anxiety for hts infant ivas such, as 
Eur. Mag, Oct. 2 S 
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to produce a supply of milk from 
the breast for the child's support^ 
as soon as the mother had died, in 
the third day after her labour. In 
relatin^r this story, the reviewer as- 
serlvS, that we scarcely know what 
to say” of it. We apprehend that 
there is no physiolopst or anato> 
mist, from tlie most rvxperienred 
professor to the most juvenile stu- 
dent o}‘ humble practitioner, that 
would for an instant hesitate to pro- 
nounce the story absurd and impos- 
sible. It might, perhaps, admit of 
a question, if the male subject were 
possessed of any latent, imperfect, 
or any organization whatever, simi- 
lar to the lacteal system existing in 
the female ubera and mammae. In 
'this case, such organization might 
possibly be excited by the strength 
of the passions to an imperfect and 
temporary secretion and discharge 
of the lacteous fluid, but no such 
organization at all existing, the 
story related by Captain Franklin 
is obviously impossible ; and it is 
truly astonishhig that any persons, 
exercising the high functions of 
critics and editors, should not be 
aware that in physiology, as well as 
in all other sciences, there exists be- 
tween questions a specific difference, 
as well as a difference of decree; and 
that they should not perceive, that 
the present points involve a differ- 
ence of the former description. 
Atheists have been guilty of main- 
taining the absurdity that, in the 
course of ages, strong animal pro- 
pensities would engender organs of 
grati^Cation, but not the most in- 
fatuated and visionary atheist has 
ever ventured even to hint that 
momentary passions could produce 
n secretion without any secretory 
organs, or that they could, instan-* 
ter, create, much less mature, any 
organic system whatever. But 
miracles and wonders most always 
have a climax^ and we are, there- 
fore, told that the left breast of this 
Indian, even in his old age, ** re- 
tained the unusual size it had ac- 
miired in his occupation of nurse.*’ 
We must not forget to do Captain 
Franklin the justice to say, that he 
gives this story only as an on dit, 
although the reviewer would have 
it taken as a fact. 

We will proceed how to the 
eleventh article, upon the Canse of 


the Greeks, which occasionally 
evinces considerable eloquence ; but 
the whole of which is marred by 
erroneous ratiocination, and by the 
reviewer’s want of original thought 
and of all powers to rest his subject 
upon the unchangeable basis of ' ge- 
neral principles. To these faults' 
must be added very many mistate- 
ments of facts, as well as of those 
points which most materially affect 
the question of Greek emancipa- 
tion ; and there arc also several data 
assumed which appear to us un- 
reasonable, and many of which arc 
notoriously at variance with recent 
as well as remote experience. We 
shall endeavour to shew that those 
are not gratuitous assertions on our 
part, although our limits will not 
arllow us to enter at length upon 
such a subject, or to do more than 
merely to support our case hy a few 
references of at best but moderate 
length. We will, however, by point- 
ing out a few of the reviewer’s faults 
of omission, as well as of commis- 
sion, awaken in pur readers that 
chain of thought, that will, we have 
no doubt, produce a concordance 
with our views, on a perusal of the 
eleventh article iti the Quarterly 
Revie^v. Av articlewhich, we believe, 
is intended hy the higher authorities 
conclusively "to influence the jndg- 
ment, and to frive the desired tone to 
the feelings ot the country upon this 
interesting subject. The reviewer 
assumes, as a point of absolute wis- 
dom, that Great Britain has .not 
participated in the war between the 
Greeks and what he calls their 
masters. This may be true ; but 
surely the question ought to have 
been argued rather than assumed ; 
and argued upon the great basis of 
humanity and justice, and not placed, 
as the reviewer has placed it, upon 
the ground of convenience or self- 
interest. But are there not nume- 
rous and diversihed measures between 
those which we have actually pur- 
sued, and the measure of absolute 
hostilities ? With the immense pow- 
ers and resources of Great Britain, 
with her moral influence, and with 
the humane and generous sympathies 
of her people, there lies, indeed, a 
heavy onc^ upon those whose duty 
it is to prove tliat we could not have 
preventede^fh 'massacre of Scio, and 
the devara^on of those beautiful 
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islands of the Grecian' Seas, where 
the profuse bounty of providence 
seems calculated to excite a universal 
sympathy in their behalf. Might 
we not, either by ourselves or in 
conjunction with other Christian 
po^vers, have prescribed to the 
• Turks some general principles of 
justice and of civilized warfare upon 
which she was to carry on the con- 
test with the unhappy Greeks ? and 
might we nut have interfered with 
our naval supremacy to protect the 
oppiTSMid against any strong viola- 
liLtiuns of such principles? Might 
we not have acquired a temporary 
guardianship of those Islands, or 
even a possession of them, by means 
siiiiilar to those by which we have 
obtained possession of Corfu and its 
depemleimies ? Or might we not ge- 
nerously and justly have tlirown a 
weight into the Grecian scale, by 
yielding our unnatural possession 
of the seven Greek Islands, as soon 
as the Turkish power over Greece 
was effectually disputed ? These, and 
numberless such points of high im- 
portance to the suuject, the reviewer 
totally eludes. But, whatever the 
crafty and frigid statesman may 
urge on the occasion, the page of 
history will blazon this great truth: 
that these deeds 6f slaughter were 
committed within the range of our 
very cannou : and where one broad- 
side, or threatened broad-side, from . 
an English ship, would have pre- 
vented the extensive, the repeated, 
and the indiscriminate carnage ! 
But, says, the reviewer, the Greeks 
arc now free ; they highly esteem 
our national character ^ and the point 
to consider is, what course we are to 
pursue in order to diffu^ happiness 
amongst the Greeks. The second 
point appears to us a wanton mis- 
tatemeut of truth. The Greeks ad- 
mire some of our civil institutions, 
and they highly esteem many Eng- 
lish gentlemen who have lately 
travelled through their country; but 
they neither esteem, nor is it pos- 
sible that they could esteem our na- 
tional character. Is it in human 
nature to love or esteem those who 
are deaf to our intreaties in the hour 
of distress, who, in the time of dan- 
ger, when our wives and children 
are exposed to massacre, withhold 
from us that help which it.is in their 
power effectually to. beatow ? But, 


besides this general law of nature, 
the Greeks have ar source of anl;ipa- 
tliy to us in our conduct in Parga, 
and in our bolding forcible posses- 
sion of the Islands', whidi, in the 
late struggle, could have afforded 
them siich'material assistance. The 
Greeks must, in the nature ot things, 
abhor us ; and let us not lay anjr 
“ Mattering unction to our souls,*’ 
at the expense of reason and Chris- 
tian morality. 

After thus eluding some points, 
and mistating others, the reviewer 
lays down a principle, that if eman- 
cipated nations should he made ab- 
solutely free, but by slow degrees, 
it would not be a blessing to them, 
but a temptation to disorder and a 
stimulus to violence. We like not 
those doctrines, the object of which 
is to retard the progress of human 
freedom ; nor can we profess any 
respect for those who have that 
organic dislike to freedom, that they 
are always racking their brains to 
find out causes why men should not 
be more free than they are, and 
why, if freedom be witliin their 
reach, they should defer adopting 
it to some distant period. But un- 
disputed facts are far better than 
either theories or predilections ; and, 
unfortunately for the Quarterly 
Reviewer’s thesis, recent history is 
directly against him. The United 
States of America were, almost at a 
tangent, thrown from a very limited 
state of freedom into a condition of 
more perfect liberty than any coun- 
try, ancient or modern, ever en- 
joyed ; and yet what violence or in- 
security to property did this tran- 
sition produce. But the stronpst 
instance of this sort is afforded in 
St. Domingo, where the population 
was almost instantaneously thrown 
from the most absolute slavery into 
a state of perfect freedom, and yet, 
amidst the evils of a contested su- 
premacy between rival chiefs, and 
in despite of the invasion of the 
French, the blacks of St. Domingo 
have, within the last twenty yearSr 
made more rapid strides in every^ 
social and intellectual improvement 
than any. nation on earth. But the 
case is equally borne out by the ex- 
amples of Buenos Ayres, Columbia, 
Chili, Peru,Mexico,.and the Brazils^ 
where the white population, and, to 
a certain e^^bt, the black, haver 
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b^n . suddenly liberated from the 
most odious state of slavery into a 
state of complete freedom, and no 
material excesses have been pro- 
duced by the transition. The re- 
volution of 1812 in Spain, and the 
more recent revolution in Portugal, 
are equally strong proofs of our 
opinions. ‘Why then should any 
reviewer, in the face of such notori- 
ous facts, address himself so erro- 
neously to a people at once intelli- 
gent and disposed to rational en- 
.qiiiries and calm deliberations? If 
liis intentions be good he defeats 
them, and he loses all influence as 
the champion of the cause which he 
is engaged to defend. 

Blit the Quarterly Reviewer as- 
serts, that had (Ireat Britain 
declared herself the champion (the 
friend and* assistant) of the Greeks, 
they would proportionably have re- 
laxed in their ‘own exertions.” If 
this argument prove any thing, it 
applies equally against every case 
of affording assistance to an op- 
pressed power in a state of resistance. 
l)ii;l Washington and the Americans 
relax in their exertions because 
France and Spain afforded them as- 
sistance in their I’esistance to Great 
Britain? Or did Great Britain say to 
the Spaniards, when they applied to 
ns for aid against Buonaparte in 
1808, “ if we assist you, you will 
proportion ably relax in* your own 
efforts,” &c. We do not like attri- 
buting errors, however gross, to 
worse sources than intellectual de- 
ficiencies, and we will not, therefore, 
suppose that an author who writes 
thus must of necessity write for the 
purpose of supporting private views 
at the expense of justice and truth. 
The reviewer, within the space of 
one paragraph, eulogizes and un- 
wittingly defames our country. lie 
asserts, that had Great Britain assist- 
ed the Greeks, “they would, in fact, 
only have changed masters in- 
sinuating, if it mean any thing, 
that this country would have rapa- 
ciously possessed herself of what 
sTic had professed only to defend 
from the grasp of another ; an in- 
sinuation so derogatory of our na* 
tional character that “ wc hold it 
not honest to have thus set down.”^ 
In the second place, the reviewer 
eulogizes KagUtid for having, what 
he calls, assumed tliO Dihce of me- 


diator.** Now, unfortunately for the 
Greeks, for our honour, and for the 
cause of humanity, our intercession 
had not the desired effect in saving 
the oppressed from massacre and 
devastation ; the Greeks have gained 
nothing but by their own valour, 
patriotism, and perseverance ; and, • 
if we really did use any efforts at 
mediation, it is as certain as an ab- 
stract demonstration that we were 
deficient either in sincerity, wisdom, 
or in power, to a degree that ren- 
dered OUT mediation abortive. The 
Quarterly Reviewer then proceeds 
to an effort to depreciate the value, 
and in part to destroy the character 
of the Greek Committee ; we regret 
so singular an effort on the part of 
an authorized writer, because, what- 
ever the Greek Cominitte may be, it 
is certain that one feature of its 
efforts was decidedly that of hu- 
manity. But the reviewer discusses 
the best mode of our promoting the 
moral, intellectnal, and politiciu im- 
provement of the Greeks, and re* 
commends our efforts to he directed 
to tlie establishment of.schools, and 
to the sending out of travellers, &c. 
We may be allowed to observe, that 
such secondary efforts as these 
would be almost nugatory when ap- 
plied to a distant r ation ; and, if used 
at all, they may be applied with far 
more effect at home. There is one 
thing, and O'nly one thing, necessary 
to render the social and individual im- 
provement of Greece rapid, certain, 
and considerable, we mean absolute 
freedom. Where individuals are not 
interfered with by the tyranny, the 
injustice, or even by the superero- 
gatory cares of governments, men 
always impfove most rapidly by the 
means of those desires to improve 
our condition, which the Deity has 
impressed so indelibly upon our 
nature. The reviewer finally re- 
.cornmends, that the Greeks should 
assimulate the division of their ter- 
ritory and the form of their future 
government to their ancient division 
and polity ; a system highly absurd, 
inasmuch as such division was ar- 
bitrary, and pointed ont by no geo- 
graphical features of the country, 
and by no social convenience what- 
evev ; and as to the ancient forms of 
government, they were so dissimilar, 
so numcrods and discordant, so 
lrreguIaraiidt«multuary,from their 
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igpno ranee of the modern principles 
of representation, that we are not a 
little surprised that any author, with 
the mens sana should think of pass- 
ing such a reverie off for a practical 
and adviseable measure. We will 
not, however, bestow more attention 
upon this article, having, we con- 
ceive, done enough to show the 


want of information, and of reason- 
ing powers, in its author. How 
valuable such an article might have 
been had it been written upon 
sound and general principles, and 
had it been written in a spirit, not 
of party, but of philanthropy and 
of truth! 


SKETCHES OF POPULAR PREACHERS. 

THE REV. ISAAC SAUNDERS, A.RI. 


Mr. Saunders is Rector of the 
united parishes of St. Andrew, Ward- 
robe, and St. Anne, Blackfriars. This 
gentleman is dignified, and almost 
graceful in his deportment, especi- 
ally before he enters the pulpit ; but, 
when arrived there, he very soon 
bids farewell to grace, in his anxiety 
to assume the appearance of pas- 
sionate earnestness: by using the 
word assume I by no means wish 
'to insinuate that he does not feel 
what he savs) 1 merely intend to 
assert that he sacrific«*s elegance at 
the shrine of energy. If these two 
qualities were incompatible with 
each other, of course, Mr. Saunders 
would be right in selecting the lat- 
ter .as his distinguishing character- 
istic ; but in him they arc not neces- 
sarily divided. Some preachers, in- 
deed, if they were to bestow the 
attention requisite to acquire a 
graceful demeanour, would become 
artificial and unnatural, but this 
excellence scums indigenous to Mr. 
Saunders, and to be divorced from 
him by determined violence. He is 
not in the pulpit cither tame, mono- 
tonous or too veljement, while the 
composed stillness of his demeanour, 
in level speaking, harmonizes admir- 
ably with what he is delivering $ buf 
his constant habit of alternately 
rising and stooping when animated 
is in the very worst taste possible; 
indeed the whole of his action, when 
he is impassioned, is very generally 
ungraceful. His voice is rich, me- 
lodious, and powerful, even^ when 
elevated to its highest key it is full, 
firm, and never discordant ; and the 
lower tones, when they first break 
upon the ear, are singularly beauti- 
ful ; they might however be mucit 
better modulated than they are ; na-' 
tuie has done more for them than 


art; in reading, he frequently allows 
them lu sink so low that they are 
scarcely audible at a distance. In 
preaching, be is habitually betrayed 
into a species of sing-sung unifor- 
mity, a repetition of cadences, that 
is extremely censurable ; this defect 
is principally discernible when he is 
delivering those parts of his sermon 
which demand the manifestation of 
energetic feeling ; on the contrary, 
when this is not required, he em- 
ploys the tine lower tones of bis 
voice, which, being well modulated, 
must always excite admiration in 
those who hear them. A great fault 
of this gentleman’s reading is, that 
he periitits a general languor to per- 
vade his whole deportment. For 
what purpose does Mr. Saunders 
indulge in this, is it for the sake of 
contrast? Does he imagine that 
tameness in reading is a foil to set 
off the charm of animation in preach- 
ing? impossible! There is, 1 am 
aware, a wide difference in the de- 
gree of energy required in the read- 
ing-desk and in the pulpit, hut a 
suflhJent portion of this quality is 
absolutely essential to the perfection 
of a reader, for its total absence is 
certain to occasion monotonous in- 
sipidity. Two additional defects 
which distinguish this gentleman’s 
reading are, that his emphasis is 
not sufficiently pointed, nor his in- 
tonations varied ; both of these 
errors he has the power, if he has 
the inclination, to correct. This gen- 
tleman is an extempore speaker, 
and at the same time a very fluent 
one ; he is never at a loss for a word 
to express his meaning, while the 
occasional rapidity of his utterance 
auifoiently^ proves the facility with 
which he embodies liis ideas. It 
would perhaps be unfair to criticise 
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extemporaneous lang'ua^ with as g'ood, he refers to Christianity alone ; 
much severity as that which is pre- all collateral aids and subsidiary 
composed, for it never can possess assistances he studiously rejects* 
the same deg^rcc of polish and cor- He is not obscure cither in his mode 
'rectness; though, as the preacher is of thinking, or in his language; his 
free to choose between the two, he ideas are distinctly defined to him- 


becomes in some measure answer- 
able for the faults of whichever 
style he adopts. Extempore speak- 
ing appears perfectly natural to Mr,; 
Saunders, and not the result of 
study and habit. His general style 
is plain, fiowiug and clear; it is un- 
adorned by the rich imaginings of a 
’ poetic mind, neither does it exhibit 
the forceful character, which pecu- 
liarly distinguishes the offspring of 
a vigorous intellect; it is censurable 
for its general want of elevation, for 
its difiuseness, and occasional ap- 
proximation to insipidity. Uis fi- 
gures, thuugli seldom remarkable for 
originality, or new combinations of 
thought and language, are usually 
well conceived and executed, but it 
is not often that he has recourse to 
these ornaments of composition. 
Mr, Saunders’s sermons discuss at 
great length the peculiar character- 
istics of our religion, which he en- 
forces ivith zeal and earnestness : 
he is strictly speaking a Christian 
preacher. For motives to action, for 
determents to avoid, what is evil, for 
encouragements to practice what is 


self, and he has the power of making 
them intelligible to his hearers ; he 
has likewise the merit of adhering 
^ to the subject of his discourse ; he 
does not launch out into irrelevant 
digressions, and he always appears 
to have formed the plan of his whole 
sermon previously to his entrance 
into the pulpit. He is undoubtedly 
a man of talent, though not of the 
first order; he wants the depth, ori- 
ginality, richness, and force, neces- 
sary to constitute the liighest grade 
of intellectual excellence ; still he 
will always comiitand a certain share 
of popularity ; and, if his voice and 
liis action were invariably modu- 
lated and regulated with refcicnce 
to the principles of harmony and 
taste, they would operate as power- 
ful auxiliaries to his eloquence, 
which, in consequence of being per- 
fectly natural, easy, and unafiected, 
and the production of a mind whicli 
brings all its powers into action,, 
must always render his ministerial 
labours of considerable importance 
to the sphere in which he is placed. 

Criticus. 


A NEW PLAN OF MOl/NTING TERRESTRIAL GLOBES. 


The Terrestrial Globe lias of late 
years undergone considerable im- 
provements iri its geographical ar- 
rangements : but its appendages 
or mountings, though highly objec- 
tionable in many parts, have re- 
mained nearly the same for upwards 
of a century. It is manifest that 
when the. pole is elevated for the 
latitude of a place, the horizon re- 
presents the horizon of an imagi- 
nary place at rest like itself, and 
not the horizon of a place on the 
earth’s surface ; for no place can 
possibly leave its horizon behind it, 
as this would appear to do when the 
globe is turned on its axis. On the 
other hand, when the pole is cle-, 
vated for the sun's declination, in- 
stead of the latitude of a place, the 
wooden horizon beroiiics a terml*' 
nator between the light and dark 
hemispheres, while the change of 


seasons is represented to arise from^ 
the pole's alternately approaching 
to and receding from the sun. For 
this reason, as illustrations make 
more lasting impressions on young, 
minds than precepts, a preceptor’s' 
time will he occupied to very little 
purpose in explaining facts at vari- 
ance with the representations of his^ 
instruments. In fact, it is univer-. 
sally acknowledged that the globe,, 
with the appendages usually be- 
longing to it, is quite inadequate to 
illustrate the pbenonieua arising 
from the earth’s annual motion, and 
these phenomena form by far the 
roost extensive and interesting part 
of this study. 

The use of the globes is now con- 
sidered an indispensible part of the 
education of both sexes ; and, as much 
time is usually spent in studies of 
this kind, any tfaing calculated to 
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facilitate tlicir usefulness must be 
acceptable to the public. 

We have noticed the above defects, 
and made these remarks, from an 
idea that something’ of the kind 
led .mV. Christie, of Southampton- 
buildings, to the invention of an 
apparatus which appears to he well 
calculated to supply the deficien- 
cies, and to become generally use- 
ful. It represents an artificial globe 
moving about an illuminated arti- 
ficial sun, in a circle whose plane 
makes with the horizon an angle of 
gradually descending that 
number of degrees below the level 
of the sun on one side, and ascend- 
ing tlie same number above bis level 
on the other ; thus familiarly illus- 
trating the earth’s annual and diur- 
nal motions, the diversity of the sea- 
sons, the sun’s apparent progress in 
the ecliptic, his increase and de- 
crease of declination, and the com- 
parative lengths of days and nights 
at different times of the year on the 
same part of the earth, and the 
aame time of the year on different 

J iarts of the earth. Besides the il- 
ustrations, this globe being fur- 
nished with a terminator, a meri- 
dian, an horizon, and an hour circle, 
is calculated to solve all problems 
usually performed by a Terrestrial 
Globe. 

The sun consists of a lamp on 
Argand’s principle, covered by a 
hollow sphere of glass roughed like 
the glasses of ttfe chamber-lamps. 
This artificial sun is attached to the 
top of a olaw-feet pillar by a steel * 
rod, which is bent near its upper 
end 231® from the perpendicular, a 
direction which it again resumes, so 
that the centre of the sun is over the 
centre of the stand. 

The globe is supported by two 
parallel leavers, both of which move 
round the steel rod as their fulcrum, 
the one on the bent part and the 
other immediately under it. The 
hole in the upper lever for receiving 
the bent rod is widened transversely 
above and below, permitting the 
same side of it to continue upwards; 
and the hole in the lower is widenod 
above and below longitudinally, per- 
mitting the alternate elevation and 
depression of its ends. The upper 
lever is furnished with a strong 
brass collar, which fits and moves 
on the bent part of the rod. This col- 
lar is furnished with two arms from 
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its opposite sides. These arms fit 
lengthways into the lever, and their 
extremities or points move in cen- 
tres fixed within it. The ends of 
the levers arc connected by cross- 
pieces, on the principle of the con- 
necting pieces of a parallel rule. 
The levers are exactly of the same 
length, and their arms are to each 
other as 2 to 1. A brass tube is 
fixed on the upper end of the piece, 
connecting the long arms, and a 
counterpoise on the lower end of the 
piece, connecting the short arms.* 
The brass tube rontaiiis the axis 
of a Terrestrial Globe, lengthened 
about six inches at the south pole. 
The counterpoise balances the globe, 
and preserves the parallelism of its 
axis during its motion round the 
sun. On the bent steel rod, under 
the lamp, is fixed aboard, declining 
from the level 23J^, representing in 
miniature the plane of the ecliptic, 
having the zodiacal constellations, 
the twelve signs, and the days of 
the month delineated on it. A 
pointer, which is attached to the 
brass collar in the upper lever, 
moves with the levers along the 
circumference of the board ; it is 
used in adjusting the globe to a 
given day, and in pointing out the 
sun’s longitude for the same. 

The diurnal motion is produced 
by a silk line passing round this 
board, anirround a pulley on the 
axis within the brass tube. An 
equal tension is preserved on. the 
line by its extending round a pulley 
attached to the upper lever, after 
passing the pulley on the axis. This 
line is entirely concealed within a 
small brass tube, which conveys it 
from the board to the axis. The 
globe is furnished with a brass ter- 
minator, made a little concave to- 
wards the sun, to mark distinctly the 
boundaries of the enlightened hemis- 
phere, by reflecting light where the 
direct light becomes faint. The sup- 
porters of the terminator, which are 
made of strong brass wire, extend* 
from the tube containing the axis 
as high as the equator, where they 
receive two small pivots fixed into 
its opposite sides. From the lower 
part of th^rminator, a circular wire 
extends upward ; on the top of 
which a pointer is fixed, representing 
a centruil ray froin the sun, and in- 
oicaUng Jiis declination, azimuth, 
amplltttdei and place where he is. 
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vertical at a given time. A circular 
Ivire is fixed to the top, anti extends 
90 ^* downwards behind the globe, 
where it is attached by a vertical 
piece to tlie end of the upper lever, 
produced till the vertical piece be- 
comes parallel to the piece connect- 
ing the levers. This contrivance 
keeps the face of the terminator to- 
wards the sun in all positions of the 
globe. 

The meridian is a brass circle at- 
tached to the pole, with itsiiat surface 
towards the globe ; it is graduated 
for finding the latitudes of places, 
and the sun’s declination. A groove 
is r^u’ned, near the edge of the meri- 


dian, to permit a wire circle to move 
within it. 

l"hc horizon is a brass circle, fixed 
with its fiat surface towards the 
globe to the moveable wire circle ; 
consequently it may be adjusted to 
the latitude and longitude of any 
place, and it will retain its adjust- 
ment at pleasure. Both terminator 
and horizon are cut to permit their 
passing the axis at the south pole ; 
It is divided into degrees and points 
of tlie compass. The hour circle is 
fitted on the axis below the globe, 
sufficiently stiff to retain its adjust- 
ment when set' to the meridian of 
any place. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PALACES. 


An immense plain, barrack-look- 
ing line of building, with a long 
barn-like (Grecian roof, and a thou- 
sand windows, in regular rows, 
is called a palace in France and 
most parts of Europe; this uniform 
and heavy taste is colossal at Ver- 
sailles : it was copied in England in 
the royal palaces ; even the pictiires- 
<|ue Vanburgh adopted it at Blen- 
heim, and also partly in his best 
and lightest work at Castle How- 
ard, in Yorkshire. But, along with 
extent, a palace should have i splen- 
did variety in the different parts, 
combined with richness of ornamenU 
In this respect there is a great treat 
to the lovet of picturesque architec- 
ture at Castle Howard; the magnifi- 
cent dome and front wings to the 
south are ornimcnted with exquisite 
skill and variety ; the other wings 
falling hack to the north are less or- 
namented ; and the numerous build- 
ings to the cast for domestics are 
plainer than the wings ; so that the 
ailferent parts of the palace may be 
said to be emblematic of the family ; 
from the princely dome to the hutoi- 
hle apartment ot the shoe-boy. Had 
the stables been joined, and spread 
backwards on the west side of the 
house, as the inferior buildings are 
on the east, the whole would have 
looked stilly more like a palace in 
romance, with its numerous domes, 
towers, and turrets : in fids manner 
the inferior buildings contrast with 
the superior parts, while they con- 
tribute to the general a:ffcct by 
|ipreading and retiring from the 


main front. It is astonishing what 
an unjustifiable prejudice country 
gentlemen in general have against 
stables being very near a house; 
they* are always talking about a 
nuisance they would scarcely ever 
feel. As the fashion is at present^ 
the splendid stables at a distance 
•often rival tlie house, and the .tra** 
Teller is as often puzzled to % know 
which is his object ; there are some 
exceptions to this plan, where the 
stables are attaclicd to the house, 
and the nuisances being inclosed in 
cour^ts do not offend the eye, and the 
owner can look . after his horses 
without having to walk a quarter of 
a mile perhaps in dirty roads. 

There have at different times been 
abundance of drawings exhibited of 
a proposed palace for our Great 
Duke, most of them possessing 
merit ; but it is much to be wished 
that government would offer suffi- 
cient rewards for a certain number 
of the best models and drawings, 
and let them be collected together 
as an exhibition till one was se- 
lected; models would be infinitely 
preferable to drawings, because they 
make the eye familiar at once with 
the proposed building ; and, so far as 
general effect goes, a rough model 
would serve equally well with a 
more elaborate one; there is both 
taste and talent enough in the coun- 
try, if the apathy of the govern- 
ment on^the subject of Fine Arts did 
not keep back • the proper encou- 
ragement. 

Jack Sketch. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

rHE DIORAMA. 


<« Can auch thing^s be, 

And overcome ub like a Bummer’a clondi 
Without our special wonder V* 


At this dnllestof all dull seasons 
in London, when, to use the words 
of a lively contemporary, “ who 
that has ever seen Bond-street in all 
its p^aiety and flitter, in its days pf 
clatterini^ hoo^ and sparkling^ equi- 
pages, lirlien its centre forms an 
endless line of moving magnihcence, 
and its gorgeous shops on each side 
reflect an ever-changing galaxy of 
belles and exquisites, would recog- 
nise the same place, deserted, silent, 
spiritless, 'so dull, so dead in look, 
so woe-begone,' that it makes one 'as 
anelancholy as a gib cat ora lagged 
bear,* to take tlie same walk for nve 
minutes, which a few months before 
would in left space of time, have 
evaporated the jaetisest spleeni and 
possessed ns With ^ all bright, Joy- 
ous, and spiritaai. fancies?'*— At 
this sad ana solitary season, when 
as little is stirring in the world of 
art as in the wond of fashion, we 
actually began to be alarmed lest 
we should want a subject for our 
monthly notice of the progress of 
the Fine Arts, when we were sud- 
denly tranquillized by a G'od-send, 
in the shape of an Exhibition, called 
the Diprama ; an Exhibition which 
would be highly interesting at any 
period, hut me Value of which, to 
us at least, is increased a, hundred 
fold by the comparative absence at 
the present moment of other attrac- 
tion of a similar nature. 

We jvill not pay our readers so 
ungramous a compliment as to supr 
pose that many of them are old 
enough to remember De Louther- 
bouTg’s Eidophusikon, which was' 
exhibited in this metropolis we 
decline, for certain personal reasons, « 
to state how man v years ago ; it is 
sufficient to say that we saw linin' 
our youth, and that the i^retsion 'i 
ftvhich it made upon our imaglnatiQn 
was so strong, that mro' ^re notf 
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as old as Methusalem, that impres* 
sion would remain in all its pristine 
vigour. 

De Lontkerbourg, in every re- 
spect an aecompU^ed artist, was 
probably the greatest scene-painter 
that ever lived. Not content, how- 
ever, with the efforts of his pencil 
alone, he set about devising a va- 
riety of contrivances by which the 
eflfects of nature might be repre- 
sented with more truth and vivacity 
than had ever before attended any 
imitation of them ; and in this ob- 
met be completely succeeded. His 
Exhibition, which was originally 
in Panton-square, not only delighted 
the public at large, but absolutely 
astonished the whole body of his 
brother artists, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at their head, who daily 
visited his little theatre in crowds. 

• The ingenious author of an enter* 
talning Work, lately published, 
called "Wine and Walnuts,*’ him- 
self an artisfof very superior merit, 
shd possessing general talents and 
information of the most valuable 
kind, was intimately acquainted with 
De Loutherbong, and knew all the 
processes to which he had recourse 
•on the occasion we allude to. He 
has described the Eidophusikon so 
happily, and in a manner which ao- 
^^tds so exactly with, our recollec- 
tion of lii that we will take^ the 
liberty of extracting a few passages 
from the chapter of his work in 
which tlie subject is introduced 9 
premiring that in the work itself 
those passages are mingled with^ 
other matteej wipch, though very 
amusing, is* irrelevant to c»ur pre- 
sent purpose. # 

** *rhe stage on which the Eido-- 
phusikon was represented, was little 
more than six feet wide, and about 
cighj: fi^in depth yet such was 
the paiat^r^. knowledge of effect 
‘ ^ '2 T ' 
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and scientific arrang'ement, and the 
scenes which he described were so 
completely illusive, that the space 
appeared to recede for many miles, 
and his horizon seemed as palpably 
distant from the eye, as the extreme 
termination of the view would ap- 
pear in nature. 

“ The opening subject of the Eido- 
phusikon represented the view from 
the summit of ’One^tree Hill in 
Greenwich Park, looking up the 
Thames to the Metropolis ; on one 
side, conspicuous upon its pictur- 
esque emineuce, stood Flamstead- 
House; and below, on the right, 
the grand mass of building, Green- 
wich Hospital, with its Imposing 
cupolas, cut out of paste-ooard, 
and painted with architectural 
correctness. The large groups 
of trees formed another division, 
behind which were the towns of 
Greenwich and Deptford, with the 
shore on each side stretching to the 
Metropolis, which was seen* in its 
vast extent from Ghelsea to Poplar. 
Behind were the hills of Higligate, 
Hampstead, and Harrow; and the 
intermediate space was occupi- 
ed by the flat stage, as' the pool 
or port of London, crowded with 
shipping, each mass of which being 
cut out in palsteboard, and receding 
in size by the perspective of their 
distance. The heathy appearance 
of the foreground was managed with 
cork, broken into the rugghd and 
picturesque forms of a sand-pit, 
covered with minute mosses afid 
lichens, and producing. a captivat- 
ing effect, amounting, indeed, to 
Veality. 

This scene on the rising of the 
curtain was enveloped in that mys- ' 
terious light which is the precursor 
of day-break, so true to nature, that 
the imagination of the spectator 
'sniffed trie sweet breath of mpm. 
A faint light appeared along the 
horizon; the sbene assumed a va- 
pourish tint of grey; presently a 
gleam of saffron, cKangiitr to the 
pure varieties which tinge tlie fleecy 
clouds that pass ^way in inoi^ing. : 
mist; the picture fcrigfitcned h^ de- 
grees, the sun appeared, gilding the 
tops of the trees and the pifojectlons . 
of the lofty buildings, and burnish-. ' 
ing the vanes on tlie cupdlas Vwhen 
the whale scene burst 0|^n'^c eye 


ill the gorgeous splendour of a 
beauteous day. 

“ The clouds in every scene had 
a natural motion, and they were 
painted in scfiii-transpareut colours ; 
so that they not only received light 
in front, but by a greater intensity 
of the argand lamps, were suscep- 
tible of being illuminated from be- 
hind. The linen on which they 
were painted was stretclicd on frames 
of twenty times the surface of the 
stage, which rose diagonally by a , 
winding machine. I)e Louthcr- 
hourg, who excelled in represent- 
ing the phenomena of clouus, may 
he said to have designed a series of 
cfl^cts on the same frame. Thus, 
the first gleam of morn Id^l to the 
succeeding increase of light ; and 
the motion being oblique, the clouds 
first appeared ^oin beneath the ho- 
rizon, rose to a meridian, and floated 
fast or slow according to their sup- 
posed density, or the power of the 
v’ind. 

“ To illuminate the interesting 
scenes for this display of nature, 
the ingenious projector had con- 
structed his lights to throw^^Uieir 
poiver in front of the scenes; and 
this plan might be tried with ad- 
vantage for spectocles, and parti- 
cular eflects at least, on the great 
stages of our magnificent theatres. 
The lamps on lie Loutherbaurg's 
stage were above the proscenium, 
ana hidden - from the audience. 
Before them were slips df stained 
‘glass; yellow, red, grey, purple, 
and blue ; by the shiHing oi which 
the painter could throw a tint upon 
the scenery, Compatible with the 
time of day which he represented, 
and by a single slipi, or their com- 
binations, could produce a magical 
effect ; thus giving a general hue .of 
cheerfulness, sublimity, or awful- 
ncss, subservient to the phenomena, 
of his scene. 

“ The inventive schemes of the 
artist to give motion and reality to 
the scenes I have promised to des- 
eribc, will display the endless re- 
sources of his original mind. The 
effect of a Storm at Sea, with the 
ios^ of the Hal^ewell Indiaman, was 
and astonishing ; for the con- 
‘flict of the raging elements he de- 
%ribed with' all its characteristic 
iioi*rors of wind, liail, thunder, 
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liglitning*, and the roaring of the 
waves, with such marvellous imita- 
tion of natures that mariners have 
declared, whilst viewing the scene, 
that it amounted to reality. 

“ Gainsborough was so wrapt in 
delight with the Kidophiisikon,that 
for a time he thought of nothing 
else — he talked of nothing else, and 
passed his evenings at that Exhibi- 
tion ill long succession. Gains- 
borough, himself a great experi- 
mentalist, could not fail to admire 
scenes wrought to such perfection 
by the aid of so many collateral in- 
ventions. De Louther lionrg’s genius 
was as prolific in imitations of nature 
to astonish the ear as to charm the 
sight. He introduced a new art,*#* 
the picturesque of sound. 

“ 1 can never forget the awful 
impression that was excited by his 
ingenious contrivance to produce the 
ellect of the firing of a signal of dis- 
tress, in his sea-storm. That appall- 
ing sound ! which he wlko had been 
exposed to the terrors of a raging 
tempest, could not listen to, even 
in this mimic scene, without being 
reminded o£ tli6 heart-sickening an- 
swer which sympathetic danger had 
reluctantly popred forth from his 
t)wn loud gun-^a hoarse sound to 
the howling wind, that proclaim(5d 
‘ 1 too, holy Heaven ! need that 
succour 1 fain would lend.* 

“ Dc Loutherbourg had tried 
many schemes to cfifect .this; but 
none were satisfactory to his nice 
ear, until he caused a large skin to 
he dressed into parchment, which 
W'as fastened by screws to a circular 
frame, forming a vast tambourine ; 
to tills was attached a compact 
sponge that went upon a whalebone 
spring, which, struck with violence, 
gave the effect of a near explosion; 
a more gentle blow, that of a far- 
off gun; and the reverberation of 
the sponge produced a marvellous 
imitation of the echo from cloud to 
cloud, dying away in silence. 

The thunder was no less natural, 
and iEfiaitely grand. A spacious * 
alieet of fhin copper was suspended ' 
by a cliain; whicn, shaken by one of 
the Tower corners, produced the dis- ^ 
.tant rumbling, seemingly below the 
horizon; ana as the douds rolled 
on, approached nearer and nearer, 
increasing peal by peal, until, fol- 
lowing rapidly the lightning’s zig- 


zag flash, which was admirably 
vivid and sudden, it hurst in a 
tremendous crash immediately over- 
head. 

“ The waves for his stage were 
carved in soft wood from models 
made in clay. They were coloured 
with great skill, and being highly 
varnished, reflected the lightning. 
Each turned on its own axis to- 
wards the other, in a contrary direc- 
tion, throwing up the foam, now 
at one spot, now at another; and 
diminishing in altitude as they re- 
ceded in distance, were siibduea by 
corresponding tints. Thus the per- 
turbed waters appeared to cover u 
vast spape. One machine of simple 
construction turned the whole ; ami 
the motion was regulated according 
to the increasing of the storm. 
“The vessels, which were beau- 
tiful models, wen* over the waves 
with a natural undulation, those 
nearest making their courses with a 
rate proportionate to their bulk, and 
those farther off moving with a 
slower pace. They were all correctly 
rigged, and carried only smdi sails 
a^ their situations would demand. 
Those in the distance were coloured 
in every part to preserve the aerial 
perspeptive of the scene. The illu- 
sion was so perfect, that the -au- 
diepce were frequently heard to ex- 
claim, ‘ Hark ! the signal of distress^ 
came from the vessel labouring out 
there — now from that.’ 

“ The rush of the waves was 
effected by a large octagonal box, 
made of pasteboard with internal 
shelves, and charged with small 
shells, peas, and light balls, which, 
as the machine wheeled upon its axis, 
were hurled in heaps wi th every turn ; • 
accompanied by two machines, of a 
circular form, covered witti tightly 
strained silk, which pressed against 
each other, and by a swift motion,, 
^avc out a hollow whistling eonnd 
,in perfect imitation of loud gusts of 
wind. Large silken balls, passed^ 
hastily over the surface of the groat 
tambourine, increased the ^wful 
din. 

“ The rain and hail were no less 
truly iinitated. For the rain, a long 
four-sided tude was. charged with 
small se^, which, according to the 
degree of Its motion, from a hori- 
zontal jto a vertical position, forced 
the atoms in a pattering stream t<y 
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the bottom, when it ira$ turned to 
repeat the operation. The hall wae 
expressed by a similar tube, on a 
larger scale, with pasteboard shelves, 
projecting on inclined planes, and 
charged with larger beads ; so that, 
sliding from shelf to shelf, fast or 
slow, as the tube was suddenly or 
gently raised, the imitation was per- 
fect. ^ 

One of the most interesting 
scenes described a calm, with an 
Italian seaport; in which the rising 
.of the moon, with the serene cool- 
ness which it imparted to the clouds, 
the mountains, and the water, was 
finely contrasted by a lofty light- 
house, of picturesque architecture, 
jutting out far into the sea upon a 
xomantic promontory ^ of broken 
rocks. The red glowing light of 
Its spacious lantern, tinged the rip- 
pliiv.of the water on one part of its 
surface, whilst the moon shdd its 
silvery lustre on another, in sweet 
repose. Shippinj^ in motion added 
to the interest, ot the scene ; and a 
fieet in the offing, slowly pr^eding 
on its course, melted into air. The 
clouds for this scene were admirably 
painted ; and as they rolled on, the 
moon tinged their cages, or was ob- 
scured, at the will of the painter ; 
for where he had loaded the colour 
to opaqueness, the transparent light 
of the orb could not penetrate. The 
clouds in front received sufficient 
illumination from the lamps, which 
were subdued by a bluish-grey glass ; 
one of the slips before described. 
The moon was formed by a circular 
aperture, of an inch diameter, cut in 
a tin box, that contained a powerful 
argand lamp, which, being placed 
at various aistances from the back 
of the scene, gave a brilliant ora 
subdued splendour to the passing 
cloud, proancing without any 'other 
aid the prismatic circle, with that 
Enchanting purity which is peculiar 
to an Italian sky. 

“ But the most imprest ve scene 
which formed the ftnale of the Ex- 
hibition, was that representing the 
region of the fallen angels, with Sa- 
tan arr^ing his troops on the banks’ 
of the Fiery Lake, and the rising of* 
the Palace of Pandaemoninm, M des- 
cribed by the pen of Milton. Do 
Ldutherliourg had already displayed 
his grapliic powers in eoeues of fire 
upon a great scale, at the public 


theatres scenes which had asto- 
nished and terrified the audience; 
but in this he astonished himself, for 
he had not conceived the power of 
light that might be thrown upon a 
scenic display, until he made the 
. experiment on his own circumscribed 
stage. Here, in the fore-ground of 
a vista, stretching an imineasurahle 
length between mountains, ignited 
from their bases to their lofty suin- 
mits with many-coloured flame, a 
chaotic mass rose in dark majesty, 
whidi gradually assumed form until 
it stood, the interior of a vast temple 
of gorgeous architecture, bright as 
molten brass, seemingly composed 
of unconsuming, unquenchable Are. 
fin this tremendous scene, the effect 
of coloured glasses before the lamps 
was fully displayed ; which, being 
hidden from the audience, threw 
their whole influence upon the scene 
as it rapidly changed; now to a 
sulphurous olue, then to a lurid red, 

‘ then again to a pale vivid lights 
and ultimately to a mysterious com- 
bination of the glasses, such as a 
bright furnace exhibits in fiising 
various metals. The sounds x^hico 
accompanied the. wondrous picture 
struck the astonished ear of the spec- 
tator as no lesb preternatural ; for 
to add a more awful character te 
tlie peals of thunder, and to the ac- 
companiments of all the hollow ma- 
chinery that hurled balls and stones 
with indescribable rumbling and 
noise, an expert assistant swept his 
thumb over the surface of the tam- 
bourine, which produced a variety of 
groans, that struck the imagination 
as issuing from infernal spirits. 

“ Such was 'De Loutherbourg’s 
Eidophusikon. Would that it were 
in being now, when the love of the 
Fine Arts has spread in so vast a 
degree I that knowledge which 
could have appreciated its merits 
having increased a thousand fold 
since the period when the greatest 
scene-painter in the world was iih- 
dttced to dispose of his wondrous 
* little stage, because the age could 
not produce amateurs sufficient, after 
two'seasons, to make an audience to 
^ pay for lightinghis theatre.” 

It may not be uninteresting to 
add, that after De Loutherbourg 
had parted with his Eidophusikon, 
it was exhibited in all the principal 
provincial towns in t|ie kingdom^ 
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«nd then brought back by its pro- 

S rietor, in a sadly deteriorated con- 
ition to London, where it was ulti- 
mately consumed by an accidental 
fire, above twenty y6tirs ago. 

We have been thus minute in our 
description of the Eidophusikon, 
both because the subject is in itself 
amusing, and because we were de- 
sirous, in common justice to a de- 
ceased man of genius, to shew that 
the Diorama, however admirable, is 
by no means a novel idea ; but that, 
on the contrary, it is founded on 
only a part of that curious and com- 
plicatea invention which De Lou- 
therbourg carried into effect with 
such extraordinary success. 

The Diorama has, we understand, 
been for some time the wonder and 
delight of Paris. Its projectors and 
proprietors conceiving, and, as we 
nope and have no doubt it will prove, 
justly conceiving, that it would, con- 
stitute a very attractive Exhibition 
in London, have erected a magnifi- 
cent and spacious building for its 
reception, on the north side of the 
New Road, nearly opposite to Port- 
' land-place. Although the exterior 
of the edifice is still unfinished, it is 
said that no less a sum than 10,000/. 
has already been laid out upon it ; 
an expenditure that could be justi- 
fied only by the extraordinary claims 
to public patronage, both with re- 
gard to what it is, and much more 
with regard to what it may be ren- 
dered, which it unquestionably pos- 
sesses. 

The present Exhibition, which 
was opened for a private view pb 
Saturday the 27th oi September, and . 
to the public on the succeeding Mon- 
day, consists of two pictures; the 
dimensions of which, as well as the 
deceptive circdmstances under which 
they are seen allow us to judge, are ' 
^ P^dbably about fifteen feet by twelve. 

subject of one is" the beautiful 
and romantic Valley of Sarnen, in 
the Canton of Underwald, in Swit- 
zerland ; that of the other, the Cha- 
pel of the Trinity, in the ancient 
and venerable Cathedral of Canter- 
bury. These pictures are viewed 
singly, from an apartment resem- . 
bling a small theatre, divided into 
an amphitheatre or pit, and a small 
tier of boxes, handsomely decorated, 
at an elevation of three or four feet 


above the amphitheatre. The del- 
ing is circular, richly ornamented 
with transparent devices, and sur- 
rounded with a scries of medallions, 
being the portraits of eminent pain- 
ters and sculptors of “ the olden 
time.” About every quarter of an 
hour, a signal being given by the 
ringing of a bell, this apartment 
be^ns to turn on a pivot ; the spec- 
tators slowly revolve with it, and by 
tills contrivance one picture is gra- 
dually shut up, and the other as 
gradually opened to view. At the 
expiration of the next quarter of an 
hour, the movement is reversed, the 
second picture disappears, and the 
original one is again exposed. The 
spectetors are in no way hurried; 
but are permitted to remain during 
as many of these alternations as 
they please to witness. 

We will endeavour to render the 
difference between ordinary pictures 
and the pictures of the Diorama as 
intelligible to ourreaders as we can. 
An ordinary picture is, as they 
know, paint^ on an opaque ground 
and lighted ' on its surface. The 
pictures of the Diorama are painted 
.on transparent media, with eolonrs 
.partly transparent and partly opa- 
que, and are lighted .both on their 
surface and behind ; generally, or 
partially,* according to the purpose 
contemplated. That the vividness 
of the light is infinitely greater than 
even that prince of splendour, Rem- 
brandt, could ever produce on an 
opaque ground, lighted only on its 
surface, will be obvious to aiiy one 
who recollects the brilliance of the 
lights even in the most commonly- 
painted window-blind; and to this 
IB to be added what a window-bMnd 
entirely wants, when looked at from 
the interior of a room, namely, the 
direct light thrown on tlie surface; 
and thrown at the Diorama in such 
^ a manner, by a judicioua conccal- 
ment of Us source, as to produce an 
effect of chiaro-scuro, (aided by the 
comparative gloom of the apartment 
in which thq spectators sit) of which 
it it not too much to say, that it ab- 
solutely rivals that of nature. In 
one of the^pictures now exhibiting 
that effect is permanent, in the other 
it is variable. ^ 

Such is I9ie . mechanism of the 
.It if,^|tvident that the suc^ 
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cussfb) application of ^ this 'media* 

' tiisni must depend principallv on 
the talents and knonrledae of the 
artists wiio arc cinployca to paint 
the pictures. We will speak sepa* 
rately of those under our eonsidera* 
tion. 

And hrst of the Chapel of the 
Trinity, in Canterbury Cathedral. 
This is really a very skilful work of 
art. it is difficult even for an artist, 
and it must be incomparably more 
difficult for a general spectator, 
whose eye is uneducated, and who 
is whollyunable to detect those nice 
distinctions and diffierences which at 
once strike a professional man, to 
believe that he is not looking at a 
model rather than at a plain sur* 
face. 7'he perspective, both linear 
and aerial, is very accurate; and 
the light and shade are true, and, 
owing to the causes to which we 
have already alluded, singularly 
powerful. To add to the perplexity , 
of the beholders, some steps, near 
the fore-ground and leading to the 
aisle, are represented as undergoing 
repair. They are dilapidated in va- 
rious places, and have planks laid 
over them for the convenience of the 
workmen, two of whom, it being the 
Lour of relaxation from labour, are 
asleep in a corner. Some slabs of 
marble, lieaps of mortar, pitchers, 
tools, &c. lie close by and we have 
no doubt that many a visitor to the 
Diorama will innocently conceive 
that all these things are real, and 
belong to the edihcc in which he 
stands, and do not form any part of 
the picture at which he is gazing. 
Indeed, it is said that a gentleman 
the other day w^s so convinced that 
the two workmen were actually flesh 
and blood, that he threw some half- 
pence at the lazy fellows to rouse 
them, and was surprised to find no 
other result produced than that of 
his own very proper exclusion from 
the room. A friend of ours too de- 
clares, that he overheard a pretty 
Parisian ask her Maman, wkh great 
mimth, as she pointed to the ma* 
spn's litter which we have just des- 
cribed, “ Pourquoi mef-on tout 0 
eomormetie-ld devant le tMeanf'* 

The Valley of Sarnen, aUh^gh 
very respccjtably painted, is notfln 
means equal to 

jl^nbe Chapel. Nevertheless^' In 


sequence of the change of effect to 
which it is subjected, it will proba- 
bly' be the more popular production 
of the two. Its first appearance is 
that of a beautiful and picturesque 
landscape, possessing every advan- 
tageous accompaniment of moun- 
tain, wood, and water, and seen 
through the bland atmosphere of a 
soft, delicious, serene summer's day. 
While the eye is busily engaged in 
tracing and admiring its various fea- 
tures, the horizon becomes overcast; 
not with the gloom of night, but 
with that of an approaching storm. 
The darkness gradually encreasing, 
advances, first to the middle dis- 
tance, and then to the fore-ground, 
involving the whole scene in a 
murky tempestuous tone ; with the 
exception of some of the high lights 
on the edges of the clouds, which, 
on the contrary, receive an acression 
of elendour. Presently, the reflec- 
tion of those lights is seim in the 
lake, which assumes a golden hue ; 
and, it is thence transferred to a ri* 
vnlet that runs through the centre 
of the piece, and subsequently to 
various small pools of water, which 
were originally almost invisible^ 
A partial gleam of sttnahl^t- ^ 
snow-capped mouiuain in the cx- 
treine distance is at ^tbis instant 
strikingly fine« By degrees (perhaps 
somewhat too hastily) the storm 
passes away, the general obscurity 
IS dissipated, the sky clears, tho 
landscape smiles again, and every 
thing is restored to its primitive 
harmony and tranquillity. 

From what we have stated, it will 
be seen that of the principles which 
entered into the construction of the 
Eidopliusikon, the Diorama has hii> 
therto borrowed only the double 
light, in front and l^dliind ; and the 
consequent power of obscuring or 
illuminating any portion of the pif> 
ture at pleasure. The introduction 
of actual substances of varions and 
transient hues, warm, cold, or neu- 
trial, of imitative sounds, and above 
all oif appropriate motion, has hi- 
therto been abstained from. There 
Is one exception to the last remark, 
and, in consequence of its being but 
one, an injudicious exceujkn. We 
aUhde to tne babbltng^nnnel ” in 
the fore-ground of the -Valley of 
Sarnen, to which, in the lun^age 

\ ■ 
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of tlie descriptive catalog’ue, **'thc 
inventors of the Diorama have suc- 
ceeded in giving all the appfeircnt 
Animation of a living stream.*’ Tl&e 
oHect, considered by itself, is very 
good. But the <|^uestion immediately 
and naturally arises, — why is this the 
only moving thing ? Especially as 
Bie storm corucs on, why do not the 
trees wave ? Why is not the lake 
agitated ? Why are not the clouds 
hurried forward in dense and volu-* 
minous grandeur ? Either the cur- 
rent of the brook should he arrested, 
or, which would be infinitely better, 
motion should be imparted to evei^ 
object in the scene that is suscepti- 
ble of it. We have no doubt that 
ere long, among other matters, this 
will be accomplished. 'I'he Exhi- 
bition at present is excellent, as far 
as it goes. With the extraordinary 
facilities which the possession of so 
lofty, and extensive, and well-si- 
tuated a building gives to the pro- 
prietors of the Diorama, and with 
the liberal disregard which they 
seem to have for expense, we conn- 
tiently anticipate the time, and that 
«t DO very distant period, when they 
-will gratify the town with a revival 
of the Eldopliusikon, in all its ex- 
traordinary varieties, improved «by 
the numerous scientific discoveries 
which have been made since the days 
of De Loutherhourg, by its being 
executed' on a much larger scale, 
and by the iitipot-tant circumstance 
of hs beeng exhibited by the light 
of day. One word of friendly ad- 


vice to them hotrever. If they en- 
gage in such an undertaking, and if 
they select English scenes for repre- 
sentation, let them strengthen tliem- 
selves hy the suggestions and assist- 
ance of some of the most experienced 
of our artists, who arc familiar with 
the peculiar and beautiful effects of 
which the haziness and fluctuation 
of English atmosphere are so pro- 
ductive. Unless the thing be done 
admirably, it had better not be at- 
tempted. In unskilful hands it 
would degenerate into a mere child’s 
galantee-show, from which De Lou- 
therbourg’s Eidophusikon was as 
> remote as the acting of Garrick from 
that of the wretchedest miimmer 
at Bartholomew-fair, or as The 
Last Supper ” of Raphael Morghen, 
from the coarsest wood-cut ever 
prefixed to a St. Giles’s ballad. 
But, let them engage some able and 
expert mechanists, fruitful in expe- 
dients of all kinds ; let them prevail 
on such a man as Turner, or Call- 
cott,or Collins, or Martin, to lend 
them the benefit of his correct and 
tasteful eye ; let them make numer- 
ous experiments, and try a variety 
of devices, until they have united all 
the heterogeiieons parts of their ap- 
paratus, and mellowed them into a 
iiarmonious and perfect wlwle, and 
we will venture to say, they will 
produce an Exhibition which, to 
avail ourselves of a vulgar but sig- 
nificant and emphatic expression, 
will astonish the*natives.V 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO TUE FINE ARTS. 


It affords us great satisfaction to 
announce, that the Charter to incor- 
porate the Irish Artists under the 
title of “ The Royal Hibernian 
Academy” has passed the Great 
Seal of Ireland. We confidently 
hope that, under the influence of 
government, a School of Arts may 
now he formed there, which will,’ere 
long, redound to the honour of Ire- 
land. i . 

A portrait of His Majesty fleorge , 
IV. engraved in the line maimer,^, 
from a drawing by the late Mr. Ed- 
mund Scott, Portrait Painter^, to HU 


Majesty, has just been published at 
Brighton, by Mr. Charles Scott, 'a 
son of the artist. The wbll-knowo 
talent of the late Mr.*Scott, and the 
frequent shtings with Which he was 
specially favoured by His Majesty* 
ensure a perfect likeness.. This 
print possesses decision and ^sh^briK 
ness of touch, without that Imssh- 
ness.urhich is frequently to be foaiki 
in the foreign schools. The vig- 
nette, with which this print ’ Is 
adorned, is very tasteful, and is re- 
markable fof c|c|arness and delicacy 
of execution* 
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91 Sidveira, the artist who exe- 
• cnted the beautiful painting;s ih the 
new Lisbon Palace of the Ajada, 
the designs for the elegant service 
of plate presented to the Duke of 
Wellington, and several other mas- 
ter-pieces of the modern school, has, 
we understand, taken up his resi- 
dence in London, being compelled 
to leave Portugal on account of hiu 
political opinions. 

A large cast-iron statue of a man 
has been landed at Waterford, from 
Dublin, and has been sent to be 
placed upon the middle tower of the 
three towers lately built at Newtown 
Head, the western point of Tranlore- 
bay, in that county, with the left 
hand akimbo, and the right ex- 
tended out, as a warning Co vessels 
to keep off from that dangerous 
shore. 

Mr. Flaxman is employed at pre- 
sent in designing a statue for a mo- 
nument to the memory of Robert 
Burns, which, when sculptnred, is 
intended to be erected in a conspi- 
cuous situation in tiie northern me- 
tropolis. 

At a late sale of old > lumber at 
Mr. Wfait^reave's house, of Moseley, 
In the neighbourhood of WolVer- 
hamptbn, a full-length portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth was knocked down 
by the hammer at tt, 9el., to a re- 
sectable tradesman of that town. 
T^he same picture has been cleaned 
and varnished, and sold by the pur- 
chaser for 45/. 

Venue de Medieie . — It is ge- 
nerally known that one of the fingers 
of the Venus de Medicis has been 
supplied ^ a modern artist. The 
Giormle Enciclopedico, published at 
Florence, gives the following cari- 
ous account of the fact:— lo the 
time of Cosmo 111., Lord Ossor^, 
being in Florence, was one day in 
the company of the Grand Duke, 
contemplating this wonderful statue, 
and offered him 100,000 livres for it, 
if he could be induced to part Mth 
it ; asking two months’ time to pro-. 
,care the money from England, and 
adding that a ship shoirid he sent 
from tlience expressly for. the pof* 
pose of conveying it. Th,e; Grand 
Duke . smiled at the proposal^ but,' 
*neking any reply, , turned 


towards the Marquis Malasplna, and 
desired him to note down nis Lord- 
ship’s name, and the affair ended as • 
a piece of pleasantry. Lord Ossory 
had a red cornelian ring represent- 
ing a cupid, which the Grand Duke 
having seen some days before, had 
admired so much, that his Lordship 
wished to make him a present of it. 
His Highness, however, would not 
accept of it ; and upon this occasion 
the Englishman, with a delicate ge- 
nerosity, requested Cosmo, though 
he would not consent to part with 
the Venus, at least to permit him to 
marry her; to which the Grand 
Duke, having smilingly consented, 
his Lordship put the ring on the 
finger of the goddess, and fixed it 
as firmly as possible ; thus finding 
means to gratify the Duke with the 
cornelian, without wounding his 
self-love.^ Cosmo, thinking the re- 
presentative of cupid agreeable to 
.tlie subject of the statue, suffered the 
ring to remain ; and the statue would 
still have been adorned with it, had 
not a certain personage (the Italian 
journalist says a foreigner of dis- 
tinction) wisely resolved to remove 
from the finger of Venus this hete- 
rogeneous addition, clandestinely 
entered the gallery one day, and 
attempted to appropriate the ring to 
himself. Being obliged to force it 
off, and fearful, peraaps, that he 
might be surprised, be, in bis haste, 
broke the finger! He, however, 
failed in his attempt, although in 
what manner is not stated, since the 
ring is still preserved, appended to 
a little gold chain, in the crystal ca- 
binet of the Royal Gallery. 

Mr. J. De Ville having purchased 
the original moulds of ousts, from 
the models made by the late Mr. 
Nollekin, of all the distinguished 
characters who honoured that artist 
with sittings for the same, has pre- 
pared casts from them, and also of 
the original busts (models by Rou- 
biliac), of Hampden, Sydney, Crom- 
welLand other eminent men, which 
ihay npw be had by the public. His 
large collection of busts and casts 
^from nature, for the illustration of 
Phrenology, cannot fail to gratify 
eveijji^ visitor of tiiis establishment. 
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La PersCt ^e. 

Persia, with the History, Manners, 
and Customs, of the Inhabitants; 
translated and extracted from the 
most recent accounts. By M. 
Niiscissc Perrin. 

Tins work is an interesting' des- 
cription of Persia; it is compiled 
from the travels of the most cele- 
brated authors ancient and modern, 
who have visited this country and 

f iven descriptions of it, as Chardin, 
'avernier, Monier, Scott Waring*, 
Macdonald, Klnier, Malcoinb, Jau- 
bert, Ker Porter, Drouville, and 
others. The first volume contains 
situations of Persia, its climates and 
divisions ; descriptions of the prin- 
cipal towns, ruins of Chapour, ruins 
of Nachti, Ronstau, Persepolis ; 
account of the climate of the dif- 
ferent provinces ; character of the 
people who inhabit them; ancient 
history; dynasties of the Pcychda- 
dians, of the Kuianians, Arsacides, 
Sassanides. The second volume con- 
tains the modern history, with the 
dynasties of the Traherites, Soffa- 
rides, Gaznevides, &c. Volume 
third, the dynasty of the Cadjars ; 
of the king, of the harem, and the 
princes of the blood. Volume four 
treats of the great dignitaries of the 
state*; on the administration of the 
finances; on the different religions 
of Persia. Volume five, of the army; 
character of the different classes of 
society ; on the construction of their 
buildings; on caravansaries; on 
coffee and ralioun ; on divorces and 
widows. The sixth and seventh 
volumes are in the press'. 

Essai sur VHistoire de la Musique 
en Italic, 

Eur, Mag, Oct, 1823. 


Essay on the History of Music i» 

Italy. By M. Gregoirc Orloff. 

Count Orloff, who formerly 
wrote Memoir es sur le royaume ae 
JVaples, now presents us with the 
Histoire de la Musique en Italie. 
Ail those who have once lived in 
tills fine country can never forget it, 
and must participate in his recollec- 
tions. “ It is there,*’ says he, ** that 
this enchanting art was felt by me 
in all its power and beauty, and in- 
duced me to pay it a sort of homage 
^y writing its history, and sketch- 
ing its revolutions and progress.” 

The author begins with a learned 
introduction, of which the work may 
be considered as a commentary. He 
commences the history of music by 
endeavouring to give some idea of 
that* of the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
ancient Romans. But as it would 
be useless to dwell long on this sub- 
ject, after the sterile and tiresome 
discussions of his predecessors, he 
hastens on and takes up the history 
of the period when, deprived of the 
favours of the Pagan Gods, music 
seeks refuge under the shadow of the 
Christian religion; and, following 
its vicissitudes and progress, he 
finds it taken up W Constantine, 
then reformed by Saint Ambrose 
and Saint Gregory. Its progress" 
was but slow till the 11th century, 
when the celebrated Benedictine 
Guido d’Arezzo invented or per- 
fected the gamut. 

^ From that time ihusic took a rapid 
flight, and great advantages refialted 
from this fertile invention. The 
Italians 'were the first to profit by 
it ; and stangers hastened to imitato 
their example. Thus Guido’s school, 
deveth;^ more and more by the 
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Idklb'Wi'R of Marchetto of Padaa, wa$ 
iin^lie 13th century established and 
spread all over Europe. This period 
may be assigned for the foundation 
of the musical schools in the other 
nations of Eurojje. 

The author thinks that these new 
schools were in a state of prosperity 
whilst the ancient Italian school 
remained stationary or retrojfade ; 
this is also the general opinion. 
But if it be true that foreign schools 
eclipsed for a time the Italian 
school, their common mother rose 
from the declining state she had 
fallen into in the 15th century, and 
which has been often too much ex- 
aggeratedl Being the first to dis- 
engage herself from the trammels, 
which the doctrine and authority of 
the ancients had consecrated, if we 
may so speak, she employed every 
effort to find out new methods, and 
she made such progress thatallothers 
were obliged to acknowledge her 
superiority and observe her laws. 

M. Orloff, after having mentioned 
the different kinds of vocal and in- 
strumental music, invented in the 
Ifith and 17 th centuries, carries us 
back to those happy days when the t 
art, purified from the rust of the 
preceding centuries, shone in all its 
splendour on the theatres of Europe, 
Six periods seem to mark the birth, 
the progress, and the perfection of 
theatrical music: the first is th^ in- 
vention of recitative^ under the com- 
posers Peri and Monteverde ; the 
second, tfie air, under Cavall and 
Cesti ; the third, recitative obligato, 
under Scarlatti and Perti ; the 
fourth, expression an<l truth, carried 
to the highest degree of perfection 
by Vinei, Porpora, and Pergolese; 
the fifth, force and depth, under the 
greatest masters of the German 
school ; and the sixth, under Haydn 
and Chambini, introduced the effect 
of symphony called dramatic. 

In examining these ^leriods, the 
author undertaKes to give the bio- 
graphy of those authors, who, by 
thei r didactic works or musical com- 
positions, have deserved such no- 
tice. He seems to wander from his 
object in giving us an Wm of* the 
1 rench, Dutch, Englishi '^ermap, 
and Spanish schools. . But Kow could 
we dispense with these exCvtif^ons, 
as ally European ^lUtic is ctosely, 
.rfjonnecied with that of Italy Jtow 


«ould we form a* first and complete 
idea of the latter, without examining 
the influence it exercised over all 
the rest of Europe ? 

On entering the Italian school 
our author regards, with pity and 
indignation, those artificial voices 
called soprano. It is not the first 
time that despotism and barbarity 
have sought to multiply unnatural 

f ileasures. It is painful to see re- 
igion itself contaminated by such 
criminal abuses. 

But turning away from these re- 
mains of barbarity, alike disgraceful 
to the nation and the religion that 
tolerates it, lot us console ourselves 
with the thought, that the Italians 
themselves cry out against this out- 
rage of humanity. 

The Italian school is so rich 
in masters, composers, and chefs 
d* oeuvres of art, that it was neces- 
sary to make several divisions into 
particular schools. These schools 
might be characterised by the man- 
ner and taste of the masters who 
founded them, and by the number 
and merit of their pupils; hut, as 
most of the Italian composers have 
so much originality that each is 
distinguished by a particular and 
individual churacter, there would 
be as many schools as composers. 
And if the history of the art was 
confined to a certain species of ori- 
ginality, and a certain degree of 
perfection, many artists would have 
oecn’exeluded, who have a right to 
figure in M. Orloflf’s history. He 
thought it, then, better to be a plain 
historian than seek to establish a 
system ‘ attended flrith so many in- 
conveniences. He has taken notice 
of all those wlm, more or less, de- 
serve it, comparing them and inark- 
fng the difference between them. 

The schools, which the author dis- 
tinguishes in Italy, torke the name 
of the place, town, or state where 
they flourished, and the number of 
the composers and their productions. 
Such as Neapolitan, Roman, 
Bolognese, Venetian, Lombard, Flo- 
rentine, and Piedmontese. 

Either through the influence of 
local circumstances, or other mo- 
tives, the Lombards seem more in- 
clined to reason on the art than 
listen to the music ; they have more 
taste for harmony than melody. 
They have more didactic than mu- 
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tical compasitians, and, amon^ the 
latter, more church music than 
operas. The Roman School, though 
It appears destined more than any 
other to the service of religion, is 
more famous, according to our his- 
torian, for the style ot accompani- 
ment. In the same manner the au- 
thor attrihiitcs the Madrigal style 
to the Venetian, and that of the 
Concert to the Neapolitan School. 
But what may be precisely said on 
the local character of these schools, 
is, that they seem more disposed to 
dramatic music, and a preference to 
melody rather than hannony, as they 
approach the South. 

The Florentine School first dis- 
covered the modern Mellopeia: but 
only gave the example and first 
direction to the other schools, leav- 
ing them the honour of bringing 
the invention to perfection. 

The Roman, Venetian ahd N<*a- 
polltan Schools have disputed which 
should have the glory of it. By 
th^ir productions it would appear, 
that they were equal in excellence. 
But the Neapolitan School, in num- 
ber of composers, richness, and ori- 
ginality in their chrfs d'muvrea^ their 
principles and' method of teaching, 
nas gained such glory as to eclipse 
all the others ; and, now, to speak 
of the Italian ‘School is to speak of 
the Neapolitan School. Therefore 
it is not surprising that M. Orloff 
has devoted to it the greatest part of 
his work! 

Though not able to enter into all 
the details of this work, wc can at 
least assure our readers, that they will 
find in it all the elements indispen- 
sable to tlie history of the art ; 
that the author has spared no. pains 
to procure the necessary documents 
for his undi^rtaking; and as he 
cites writers of acknowledged cele- 
brity on the subject he treats of, 
we may presume, that what he ad- 
vances is correct, although some 
faults may l>e, detected inevitable 
in a work- composed of such mi- 
nute details; the mistakes, in truth, 
belong to those authors who have 
preceded M. Orloff, and who, 
strangers to the country and often 
to the art they treat of, have neg- 
lected to rectify faults derived from 
unrertain tradition. 

We think the Italians themselves 
may be' reproached for their uncon- 


cern towards the histovy of tiielr 
music, fnr they have not even paid 
the homage of gratitude to the 
manes of the celebrated artists who^ 
have done honour to their country. 
Since J. B. Doni, no one but K 
Martini has undertaken the history 
of music. It must be sought 
amongst the English, German, and 
Frendi. We can only cite “The 
Elegy on Jomelli,” written by a 
Neapolitan advocate, Mattel ; the 
“ Life of CJorrelli,** by Maroncelli, 
the “ Elegy on Tartini,**by Oamillo 
Ugoni ; and some others. Piccini 
would have obtained the like honour 
if it had not been for Ginguend. M. 
Quartrem^re has done the same 
justice to Paesiello, of whom little 
mention is made at Naples. But 
Durante, Guglielmi, Cirnarosa!— ^ 
Ought we then to receive from 
strangers this tribute of justice and 
gratitude ? ‘ And is it wonderful 
that the biography of these artists- 
is so little known P 

We will make some observations 
on the state of Italian music in the 
15th and 16th centuries, and on the 
origin of the modern Mellopeia. 
Count Orloff himself furnishes us 
with the means of sketching a part* 
of this history, which has not 
always been treated with sqch pre- 
cision. 

An observation of Louis Gueeciar- 
dini, the nephew of the celebrated 
historian of that name, relative to 
the latter part of the 16th century, 
has been often repeated; he said, 
that from this period music only 
flourished in the low countries, and 
that it was the Flemings who 
practised it, and taught it in most 
of the states of Europe and even in 
Italy.’* it has also Wn remarked 
that Lionel,. Duke of Ferrara, and 
Galeaszo Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
entertained foreign singers at their 
courts. It is an incontestable fact, 
that Tinctoris and Villaert, both 
Flemings, taught music, one at Na- 
ples and the other at Venice. But is 
this sufficient to prove that the Ita- 
lians had forgotten the doctrines of 
Guido and M^rchetto, and that they 
no longer knew an art of which they 
felt the and knew the value 

. oL more ' than any other nation ? 
TTlie eoacourse of foreign did not 
exclade ihe co-exiiitence of national 
artists V it may eiren prove that tliey 
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' ‘wm drawn to a, ooiintrv where the 
eH was bettor appreciatecfy and where 
the nnmber of towns and chapels 
attracted and required a propor- 
tionate number of professors and 
practitioners. 

What would have been over-abun- 
dant in the low countries, or any 
other state, could not be so in Italy, 
where chapiels and schools were 
maintained in roost towns, as Milan^ 
Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Palermo, Ferrara, Urbino, Man- 
tua>, &c. 

At the beginning of the 14th cen- 
tury Count Castiglione assures us, 
that music made an essential part of 
the education of every courtier. The 
ladies, whose talents were most con- 
spicuous in this century, attended 
particularly to the cultivation of 
vocal and instrumental music. Gas- 
TOra Stampa, Elisabetta Gonzaga, 
Tullia d'Aragona, Maria Cardona,, 
Tarquinia Molza, &c. worthy of 
imitation for their mind and talents, 
were admired as much for their 
knowledge of music as of literature. 

fiut music was more than an ob- 
ject of amusement amongst the no- 
bles. Leo X. to whom Poliziano 
had communicated his taste for the 
art, made it a study ; he often em- 
ployed .himself with his favourite 
, lute on the most difficult theories of 
harmony. We may easily imagine 
what influence the particular taste 
of this sovereign pontiff must exer- 
cise over the artists and learned men 
of his time. 

Leonardo da Vinci was so expert 
in vocal and instrumental music, 
that it is said, Louis Sforza en- 
treated him to come to Milan, and . 
exercise his talent there. It is cer- 
tain that he astonished the 
courtiers and musicians, and even 
the foreign singers, entertained at 
the Court of Muan. It is also well 
known that this famous artist and 
mathematician gave new and better 
combined forms to his lyre, violin, 
and organ. Vinci was afterwards 
imitated by Parmegiano, Collini^ 
Tintoiietto, and one of the Caracci, 
aU clever artists and ronsicians. 
Many other learned men and poets 
may be enumerated, who cultivated ' 
roirnm with the same passion. ^ 

But those who made music, theiir 
particular prtifcssion are .Elmost 


countless. F. A. Doni left a list 
of them in his work upon music, 
and in his ** Bibliotheca," but they 
only belong to the beginning of the 
16th century. F. Patrizi mentions 
some of those who flourished at the 
latter part of tlie same century. We 
will enumerate a few of the roost 
celebrated. 

Franchino Gaffario, contemporary 
with, but not a pupil of Tinctoris, 
studied music at Lodi, his native 
country, and at Mantua ; and though 
he went to Naples he leamtnothing 
there; he maintained in argument 
his own theories, and puhlrimed in 
1480 his first treatise upon harmony 
(Theoricam opus harmoniceR disc.%- 
plinoi). From this period to the 
eml of the 16th century the number 
of didactic treatises of this kind is 
extraordinary. Zarlino, the first 
restorer of music after Guido d’Arez- 
zo, eclipsed all his predecessors. 
But how many works were publish- 
ed after his example ? It seemed a» 
if the most distinguished men em- 
ployed themselves entirely in bring- 
ing music to perfection. As Orazio 
Tigrini, Louovico Zocconi, Alean- 
' dro, Maurolico, Vincent Galilei, fa- 
ther of the great Galileo, F. Patrizi, 
G. Mci, Artusi, Botrigari, and many 
others whose names are honourably 
mentioned in the literary History of 
Italy. Some time before Gaffurio, 
about the middle of the J5th cen- 
tury, the art of music flourished 
amongst the English, French, Spa- 
nish, and particularly amongst the 
Flemings; but why are not their 
works published when so many Ita- 
lian works of that period arc re- 
printed? There are but two or 
three copies of the Dictionary of 
Music, by Tinctoris, which is consi- 
dered as the first work of the kind 
ever printed, and if it was not com- 
posea, as M. Perne says, before the 
year 1478, it was only a year fauforc 
Oaffurio's work, printe*d at Naples 
in 1480. There still exists a crown 
qr collection of masses and anthems 
by old composers of foreign music, 
published at the beginning of the 
ICith century. But may not these 
pieces, allowing their authors the 
praises they deserve, give rise to 
the supposition that though their 
authors concurred with the Italians 
in propagating this study, they also 
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contribntod to corrupt the art by 
elaborate counterpoint, which ren- 
dered it rather an object of labour 
than of pleasure? Did they not in- 
troduce into music what the Greeks 
from Constantinople at tHb same 
time introduced into philosophy ? 

It appears that the Flemish School 
remained stationary at this point, 
while the Italian School took the 
character of its climate, and deve- 
loped itself more and more till the 
end of the 16th century. Almost 
all the musical and didactic compo- 
sitions of this time bear the cna- 
racter of that spirit of invention 
which searches into, reforms, and 
creates This spirit may be found 
in the'.discoveries, or in the essays, of 
Vinci, Nicola Vicentino, Palestrina, 
Zarlino, Galilei, &c ; and it caused 
the development of the Mellopeia. 
After the farces, mysteries, and 
feasts, celebrated in this country 
and every whore else, music was 
introduced towards the end of the 
l^h century in all kinds of thea- 
trical representation. It seems that 
some parts of the Orpheus of Poli- 
ziano, the 6rst Italian pastoral 
erformed before 1483, was sung. 
n the Errors Femineo, a tragic 
piece by Notturno, a Neapolitan poet, 
there arc some anacreontic strophes 
certainly designed for singing. Dur- 
ing the 16th century music was often 
employed in tragedies, comedies, 
and pastorals, and even in prose, 
but only in interludes, chorusses, or 
in a certain part of any particular 
scene. The music composed for the 
Sacrificio, by Beccari, for the Egle, 
by Giraldi, and several other tra- 
gedies, for the Aminta^ Pastor FidOf 
&c., was never continued through- 
out the whole piece, but only at 
certain parts as we before mentioned. 

But what was the first piece en- 
tirely sung throughout? Thoi^h 
Uiis honour was given to the Or- 
pheus of Zarlino, and it has been 
proved that the two pastorals set to 
music by Emilio del Cavalicre were 
entirely sung in 1590, it still re- 
mains to be determined what was 
the character of the music. Now 
it is incontrovertible that it was 
not only the music called madrigal 
and which, appropriated to such 
pieces, gave it the form of a con- 
tinued scries of madrigals, the length 


of which made the heavy and dis- 
agreeable style still more monoto- 
nous, The Anjipamaso, by Oragio 
Vecchi, a poet and musician, repre- 
sented at Venice before 1597, has 
been regarded by Muratori and 
others as the first modern opera; 
but there is not that regular decla- 
mation, and that rapid and expressive 
singing, which constitute the cha- 
racter of the modern Mellopeia, This 
discovery may be dated' from the 
same period, but the honour of it is 
due to more composers than we have 
mentioned. 

Grecian tragedy was entirely sung 
throughout. Of all the learned men 
of the 14th century, Francesco Pa- 
trizi demonstrated this truth in the 
best manner, and determined the 
character of the ancient Mellopeia 
of the Greeks. V. Galilei and G. 
Mei, mth Count Banli and Jacopo 
Corsi, both poets and musicians, 
wrote essays on this dramatic me- 
lody. The young poet Rinuccini, 
the secret lover of Mary of Medici, 
composed the Daphne f Caccini and 
Peri made the music to it, and this 
pastoral was represented at Florence 
in 1594. The success of this first 
essay soon brought out a second; 
and the fable of Euridice and Or- 
pheus was performed in 1600 with 
much ecldt# These may be said to 
constitute the new style of singing, 
called representative or recitative^ 
and also some traces may be per- 
ceived of the airs and duos before 
observed in Ariano, a lyric drama 
composed by Rinuccini, set to music 
after the same principles by Claudio 
Monteverde, and represented at 
Mantua in 1608. 

We have only mentioned the prin- 
cipal objects in M. OrlofF's work. 
Tne details, which the amateurs 
of the musical art will read with 
pleasure and interest, will be found 
more at length in the book. We are 
obliged to Count Orloff for the care 
he has taken to interest us in the 
history of the Fine Arts in Italy. 

Friedrich von $chiUers Leben, 
Life of Fredenek do Schiller. By 

Henry Doering. 8vo- Weimar. 

M. DcBitiNaealls the hero of his 
biogimphr Mvde i$cAt7/er, as if this 
poeit had need of the par- 
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tScle^lM&re Ins naine to be llliiptrl- 
oa$. No one cares for his nobility; 
‘genins alone marie him illustrioas. 
Tlie editor mi^ht then have dis- 
pensed with the ceremony of treat- 
ing him as a mere noble. Besides 
the sources common to all the other 
biographers of Schiller, M. Doering 
has taken advantage of the corres- 
pondence between Schiller and M. 
de Dalberg, published in 1819, which 
contains some intcrestingdetails up- 
on the life, labours,, and opinions of 
this tragic poet. The editor has in- 
serted many anecdotes, some of 
which have been disputed by the 
German journals. The part of the 
biography devoted to an analysis of 
the poetical works of Schiiler is 
very feeble. This poet is supposed, 
by the French, to have wished to 
overturn Aristotle’s rules of poetry. 
Schiller thus expresses himself on 
this subject in these letters : ** 1 read 
some tune afo Aristotle’s poetry; 
instead of discouraging and con- 
straining, it has strengthened me. 
To judge by the l*estraint which the 
French attributed to him, 1 expected 
to find him a cold, strict, anti-liberal 
legislator, and was astonished to 
find him quite the contrary. He de- 
cidedly insists upon the essence of 
tragedy ; but as to the for^, it is as 


relaxed as ft fa possible tcybe. What 
he exacts from the poet are what 
must necessarily be done, and are 
conditions inherent in the nature of 
things. The rules of the Greek au-^ 
thor relifte almofiit exclusively to tra- 
gedy, for which he had a greater 
predilection than for any other kind 
of poetry. It is evident that 
speaks from experience, and had 
been witness of a great many tragic 
representations, ^rhere is nothing 
speculative in his book and not a tram 
of theory ; all is the result of experi- 
ence ; but the number of examples he 
cites, and the happy choice of rnodela, 
he has in view, give to his experi- 
mental observations the form of 
laws.” 

With respfijt to the unfinished 
romance of the “ Visionary,” re- 
cently translated into French, and 
announced in the Parisian journals 
as something quite new, though it 
was tr.inslatcd twenty years ago, 
M. Doering thinks that the mysteri- 
ous adventures of Gugliostro in- 
spired Schiller with the design of tbit 
romance; but M. Daring does not 
explain satisfactorily the reason why 
Schiller stopped at the very moment 
when the curiosity of the reader was 
most excited, and' never finished his 
romance. 
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Menvoira of the Hiatory of France, 
during the rmgn of Napoleon, dic- 
tated by the Mmperovy at St. He- 
lena, to Oeneral Gourgaud, his 
Aid-de-Camp. ^Octavo, pp. 404. 
London, 1823. 

In the comparisons, which have 
been so frequently drawn be- 
tween the Emperor Napoleon and 
the two great neroes of antiquity, 
Alexander and Caesar, it has often 
been observed, that however the 
modern phenomenon may surpass 
the ancient rivals of his fame, with, 
respect to military genius and to. 
the capacity for governing mankind, 
he had not, like Caesar, evinced his 
possession of any high degree, of in- 
tellectual powers at literary compo- 
sition. For our part, ahhoagh this 
^rvation has been Made by men 
™ profound sagacity, we mimt con^ 


fess that we have never consideredf 
it of any great weight ; for the avoca- 
tions of the Emperor Napoleon were 
so much more varied and numerous 
tlian those of Csesar, that whatever 
might have been either his talents 
or his inclhnations for literary or 
scienfifib pursuits, it was obvious 
that, during his political career, it- 
was absolutely impossible for him 
to abstract his mind in any degree; 
from the civil and military fimctiomb 
of bis station. Had he, however,' 
never possessed those bpportunities 
which his imprisonment at 8t. He- 
lena afforded him for study and re- 
jection, his Code of Laws would 
have evinced, to the latest records of 
time, that his mind possessed the 
powers of tracing intricate subjects 
tlnrough their remotest ramifications, 
with the comprehensive faculty of 
generalising his ideas and combin- 
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ing the iiK|5t nnmeretiB and compli- 
cated details with the most exten- 
sive results. 

Caesar, after he had aniiieved the 
conquest of Gaul, found his task at 
an end; and, except the vigilance 
necessary to protect the frontiers of 
his conquest from the incursions of 
the Causi, the Catti, and of other 
neighbouring' tribes, and which, in- 
deed, was the duty rather of his 
lieutenants than of himself, he was, 
if we may be allowed, the parvis 
componere magna^ rather like a com- 
mander in country quarters than a 
general in the anxieties of a cam- 
paign. His leisure was therefore 
spent in the elegant occupation of 
letters; but far different was it with 
Napoleon. From his leaving the 
Academy of Paris to his final surren- 
der at Bourdeaux he was incessant- 
ly engaged in the most numerous, 
diversified, and important actions 
that ever occupied the human atten- 
tion. Any suWquent attempts at 
composition that he might make dur- 
ing the leisure of his confinement 
would, therefore, derive their com- 
plexion solely from the natural 
powers of his intellect ; for as to any 
study of the literary art, or of the 
higher models of literary eminence, 
it was precluded by the very circum- 
stances of his intermediate career. 

A mind, however, like his, the 
essence of which seemed to be the 
height of vigorous exertion, could 
never sink into lethargy or inaction ; 
and it was therefore anticipated 
that when he arrived at 8t. Helena 
he would devote his energies to 
composing the history of his own 
Hfe, or of some of those great events 
with which he had lieen so inCiinate- 
ly connected. That anticipationhas 
now been realised, and thfe world 
have before them what may be con- 
sidered the literary works of this 
sfirprtsing character, and the first 
production of which we are now 
^bout to analyse. 

This volume, as its title page an- 
nounces, is the dictation of the Em- 
peror, and it bears a most decide4 
stamp or character of a peculiar ge- 
nius. It is evidently the emanation 
of intellect, formed upon no stud^r 
of models, nor deriving its com- 
plexion or features from any facti- 
tious associations, or from any in- 


timate acquaintance with preceding 
works ; it is the offspring of a mind 
intuitively conscious of its vast pow- 
ers, and therefore never even think- 
ing of rules of art, *or of the roads 
by which others have attained^ to 
literary eminence, but depending 
solely upon its own strong concep- 
tions and vast resources. 

This work bears all the features 
of Napoleon’s genius ; a sort ^ 
characteristic association with his 
conduct. There is .a continued and 
ardent pressing on to some great 
result; a powerful compression of 
facts ; a contempt of epithets, and 
of every thing trivial or indifferent ; 
hut a judicious enumeration of all 
that leads to an ultimate result;— a 
style of this sort is the very soul of 
business. , 

General Gourgaud, in what he 
calls an advertisement, describes the 
manner in which the Emperor dic^ 
tated this and other similar wotks. 
Too ardent and rapid In his concep- 
tions to endure the tardy mechanism 
of writing his thoughts, he dictated, 
to others like lightening, expecting 
them to transcribe his woros with 
equal rapidity. He always correct- 
ed these transcripts, and, if they were 
not to his liking, would sketch the 
page a-new, by hlling up the mar- 
gins. These MSS. are now in ex- 
istence, and put at rest any doubts 
as to the worlts which, like the pre- 
sent, pretend to be from his dicta- 
tion. The public have long been 
imposed upon by the numerous ano- 
nymous publications that have pre- 
tended to divulge important tacts 
relating to the Emperor, such works 
as the present ifill at least destroy 
all sucli impositions, and will thiow 
that light upon the momentoas 
transactions of the late eventfut 
wars and revolutions, from which 
history must derive its complexion. 

This first volume with which Ge^ 
neral Gourgaud has favoured the 

f iublic is almost exclusively on mi- 
itary subjects, and although such 
technical matters may be, if not 
above, at least without,, the pale of 
our literary acquirements ana func- 
tions, yet, imitating the philosopher 
of old, we may avow such parts as 
we45 underif^nd lo be so excellent, 
as te/jttstiff tto inference, that 
eqittally^exeeneiitare the perts irhich 
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are ^gfond the sphere of our ac- 
iquaintance. 

The first fifty paps give us a 
clear idea of the celebrated siep of 
Toulon, the acegunt of which deve- 
lopes the nature of Napoleon's ta- 
lents, and presents us with a pretty 
. accurate picture of the revolutiona^ 
management of that period. We 
have a ver^ intelligible statement of 
the situations and objects of the 
French, and their opposing armies in 
Piedmont and in the neighbourhood 
of Toulon, as well as a rapid sketch 
of the face of the country, and of 
the fortresses on the south-eastern 
coast of France. We have also the 
characters of several of the com- 
manders-iu-chief appointed to com- 
mand on this Italian frontier by the 
revolutionary government of 1792 
and 1793 ; and, considering the gross 
ignorance of those who had assumed 
the helm of state, considering the 
absurdity of tlieir plans, the incon- 
sistencies of their military appoint- 
ments, and the endless fluctuations 
of their measures, it is little less 
than miraculous that the genius of 
Buonaparte could have saved his 
country from the overwhelming 
force of foreign armies, and from 
the internal conflicts of opposing 
factions. 

In September 1793, the royalist 
party delivered up Toulon to the 
English, and the harbour and town 
were immediately occupied bv our 
fleet under command of Lord Hood, 
and by a combined force of English, 
Spaniards, Sardineans, Neapolitans, 
&c. under General O’Hara. This 
great French naval dep6t then con- 
tained thirty-one ships of the line, 
numerous other vessels, an immense 
quantity of cannon, ammunition and 
stores, with the most extensive docks 
and buildings of every description 
requisite to tlie first naval establish- 
ment of a great nation like France. 
General Cartaux was marched to re- 
cover this important cession, and, 
heating the English on the 10th of 
at the passes to the west 
of Toulon, his army took up a posi- 
tion on the west of the town. It 
was about fifteen days after Uiis 
that Napoleon, a chief of a battali<^ 
^ command 
|;the besieging engineers. He found 
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ruinous disorder prevalent^ at head- 
quarters. Points of attack ahsurdly 
chosen, positions badly taken up, 
and batteries erected tvithout sci- 
ence, and often further from the ob- 
jects of attack than the range of 
cannon shot ; and * yet with such 
officers, and with such misrule, 
France had withstood the attacks 
of all Europe ; an irrefutable proof 
of what has so often been assorted, 
that the continental governments of 
that period were rendered impotent 
by corruption and abuses. Napoleon 
saw the inutility or almost hopeless- 
ness of retaking Toulon by a regu- 
lar siege laid against its defenecs. 
He therefore proposed to drive the 
English from a peninsular emi- 
nence, which, from its strength, they 
had called Little Gihralter, and 
which was at so considerable a dis- 
tance from Toulon that his pro- 

S osal was laughed to scorn. But 
Fapoleon calculated that this posi- 
tion would command the whole an- 
chorage, and that if the whole mass 
of French ordnance could be brought 
to play upon the fleet, the English, 
whose objects were principally naval, 
would abandon the town to its fate. 
The French officers, impervious to 
these shrewed cah* illations, would 
not listen to the proposal until after 
a month’s discussion, and when the 
English had so entrenched them- 
selved, that the capture of this pe- 
ninsula became a matter of great 
difficulty. At last Napoleon’s plans 
were adopted, but in total ignorance 
of their ultimate object ; for the ' 
Little Gibraltar was to be taken, 
only as a preliminary to a regular 
advance to the out-works of the 
town; and it was in vain that Napo- 
leon wtircd them that the occupa- 
tion of this point would prevent the 
necessiW of any farther siege what- 
ever. Two days, said he, after wo 
gain this point, Tonlon will surren- 
der at discretion. At length a siege 
was commenced against this Little 
Gibraltar; but the government of 
Paris, no more than the Gcneral-in- 
Cbief, could conceive the utility of 
attacking a point so very distant 
from the town ; and in such despair 
of success were the commanders of 
the Army that they wrote to Paris, 
strongly advising that the siege 
should be raisea» and the army 
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withdrawn. On the 18th of Decem- 
ber, however, Napoleon captured 
the Little Gibraltar, by a night at- 
tack ; and, bringing the whole of his 
cannon next day upon this promon- 
tary, l/ord Hood resolved iinme- 
diatelv to abandon the town. His 
Lordship humanely took with him 
all the royalists who chose to de- 
part, an<], carrying away such of the 
fleet as were ready for sea, he des- 
troyed as many of the remainder, 
with the forts and buildings and 
stores, as it was possible to set fire 
to. Napoleon, with a beautiful con- 
ciseness, desci'llxts the rnagriiiicent 
spectacle of the burning ships, and 
the more moving spectacle of the 
despair and terror of the Touloncsc, 
who, but a few hours before, had 
judged from the distance of the bis 
siegers, that tlu-ir town was not 
even in danger. Not more, how- 
ever, than two of the unfortunate 
royalists fell a sacrifice to republi- 
i^n vengeance. Napoleon was cre- 
ated for this service a Brigadier 
General of Artillery, and appointed 
to the chief command of the artillery 
of the army of Italy, VVe cannot 
oouccive a liner promise of a career 
of glory, than that of a young officer, 
commencing his service, by not only 
oorrecting the errors of his veteran 
superiors, but by introducing a sort 
of new species of warfare; for so 
ivompletely igjiorant of Napoleon’s 
principles of attacking this distant 
point were all bis commanders, that 
to the last they viewed their posses- 
sion of it only as a means of facili- 
tating a regular approach to the 
town, accoi'iling to the old rules of 
art. 

Napoleon joined the head quarters 
of the army of Italy at Nice, dn 
March, 17^4, and, rapidly survey- 
ing the country, he Jmniediately 
laid before his commander , an ex- 
posure of the causes of those disasters 
which had hitherto attended the 
French army, and he proposed the 
taking possession of the Col di 
Tcnde and of other positions, as the 
means of driving the enemy beyond 
the High Alps, and putting the 
French in possession of impregnable 
points, which could be defended by 
few men, and thus leave larger, 
bodies disposable for offensive opera- 
tions. His plans were adopted by 
Enr, Ma^n Oc/. 1823. 


General Dumerbion, Commander-dn- 
chief, and on the 8th Ajpril, (1794) 
Massena carried them into execu- 
tion, occupying, after several con- 
flicts, Oneglia, Loano, Orraea, and 
the whole road to Turin. The posi- 
tion of Saorgio, which bad cost the 
Piedmontese so much blood to main- 
tain, was now turned and aban- 
doned, and on the 7th of May, they 
were driven from tlie Col di Tende. 
By these manceuvres the French had 
taken sixty pieces of cannon, and 
had possessed themselves of all the 
higher Alps. The remainder of the 
year was employed in strengthen- 
ing the line occupied by the French, 
and in May, 179.5, Napoleim re- 
signed his command, ana returned' 
to Paris. He had previously escaped 
the danger of the guillotine, for 
one of his military duties had been 
construed into a plan favourable 
to the Royalists. 

At Paris, he refused a command 
offered to him in the army of La 
Vendee. The Italian army, after 
his leaving it, had been entrusted 
to General Kellerman, who, by the 
end of June, contrived to lose 
every advantageous position, which 
it had before acquired. Napoleon’s 
talents were again put in requisition, 
he was summoned before the com- 
mittee of government, and, by his 
advice, the army was made to take 
up the line of the Borguetto, from 
which the Piedmontese forces in 
vain attemptiMl to dislodge it. This 
position saved the whole coast of 
Genoa. Kellerman was superseded 
by General Scherer, who heat the 
enemy at Loano, but lost the op- 
portunities which his victory gave 
him of conquering Italy. T%ese 
operations, with a sort of Essay on 
the defence of coasts, fill up the first 
fifty pages of the volume. 

There is now a great chasm in 
the volume. Napoleon’s first cam- 
paign as €ommander-in-c}iief, and 
fiis conquest of Italy, are omitted, 
as well as the expedition to Egypt, 
and the next chapter opens with his 
return from Egypt, and his landing 
at Frejus, on the 9th of October, 
1799 . , We have then a long and 
highly intefesti^ account of the 
Revqfutioiiof 18 iBrumaire, by which 
Napoleon ^aconlM the Consulate. 
The hUtorjr.of thb event, given to 
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ut here from Napoleon’s own dicta- 
tion, is reniarkablv coincident with 
the account of the Revolution, which 
appeared in our Memoirs of Bona- 
parte, in our number for April last. 
The account in the volume before us 
comprises numerous details, with 
several ing^enious speculations upon 
|roverninent, and with Napoleon’s 
opinions of many of the leading 
characters of the times. The imme- 
diate operations upon the 18th arc 
told with great spirit, and the whole 
narration nas a brilliant dramatic 
effect upon the reader, which would 
be lost or diminished by any abridg- 
ment within the compass of our 
limits. The narrative abounds with 
Napoleon’s opinions of the cele- 
brated actors in those perturbed 
times, and which, we apprehend, 
can always be implicitly relied on; 
they seem so devoid of spleen, re- 
sentment, or partiality ot any sort. 
In this revolution, Napoleon tells 
us that he could not win over Ber- 
nadotte, he was so strong a jacobin, 
and that, on the very day of the con- 
test, Jlernadotte leh him, and went 
over 40 the demagogues of the Ma- 
nege : and now this Bernadotte is a 
Royal Prince of Sweden, a great 
abhorrer of liberal principles, and 
a leaguer with the Holy Alliance, 
to suppress the free spirit of the 
times, and to support the divine 
right of Kings. Such is human 
nature! Augereau, Jourdan, Mar- 
bot, were partisans with the jaco- 
bin Bernadotte, and yet few of the 
Marshals have been more devoted 
to the arbitrary principles of Louis 
XVII I. than this Augereau. The 
Consul,, Ducos, was a man of nar- 
row mind and easy disposition.” 
Moulins, was a worthy man, and 
a warm and upright patriot.” “ Go- 
hier was of exalted patriotism, a 
man of great integrity and candour.” 
Sieyes was the author of the cele- 
brated pamphlet, ^u'est oe que le 
Tiers Etat, which put France into a 
flame. He was not a man of bu- 
siness, hnowing but little of men, 
he knew not how they might be 
made to act, all his studiea’ having 
been given to inetaphysiei^^^^jad 
the lault of nietaphYsiciafia' ^-too 
often despising positive notldhs;hut 
he was capable of ^ving luminous 
and useful advice at any moment- 


ous crisis. To him France is in- 
debted for the division, not depart- 
ments, winch destroyed all provin- 
cial prejudices ; and, though lie was 
never distinguished as an orator, 
he greatly contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Revolution by bis advice 
in the committees. He had been of 
great service in checking the pro- 
gress of the Societe du H^anege^ he 
was abhorred by that faction, and 
fearless of bringing upon himself so 
powerful a party ne courageously 
resisted the machinations of these 
men of blood, in order to avert from 
the Republic the evil with which it 
was threatened.” We believe that this 
celebrated character affords the only 
instance of an individual boldly and 
rt'solutcly opposing a course of ab- 
stract justice and theoretical purity, 
against the sanguinary and furious 
measures of the different parties, 
without falling beneath the guilot- 
tine. He lived to the age of ninety- 
two, and witnessed the return of the 
Bourbons. Barras had consented to 
betray the Republic to the Bourbons, 
stipulating for his pardop, and for 
12,000, 000 of livres, the sum which 
he calculated he would make by his 
corruption during the two years of 
his directory ; it is difficult to say 
whether thebribers or the bribed were 
the most infamous in such a trans- 
action. Moreau and Macdonald 
succombed to Napoleon’s higher ge- 
nius; Moreau’s confidence %vas so 

S reat that he offered his services to 
fapoleon without even requiring 
to oe let into the secret of his de- 
signs. Fouche’s services, as well 
as those of other infamous chaidc- 
ters, were rejected. After the re- 
volution was effected, the danger of 
a counter revolution by the deposed 
directory was, in the view of Sieyes, 
extreme, an^ he strongly advisocl 
Napoleon to arrest the forty prin- 
ciple leaders of the opposite party. 
“ 1 swore in the morning,” ex- 
claimed Napoleon, “to protect the 
National Representation, 1 will not 
this, evening violate my oath.” This 
magnanimity on bis part had nearly 
cost both him and his brother Lucien 
their lives, in the succeeding agita- 
tion in the Council of Ancients and 
of Five Hundred. 

The next chapter upon “ Provi- 
sional Consuls,” is extremely in- 
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atructive ; it h an compose of the 
atatc of parties in France, and of 
the system of government and con- 
dition of the nation, after the over- 
throw of the Directory. It is from 
this chapter, to use the words of 
Fope, that Posterity will take 
their hooks.’* The intellect of Na- 
poleon must have been almost super- 
human to have overcome the myriads 
of dilfirulties that opposed him. A 
demoralized people familiar with 
blood, and habituated to the most 
atrocious crimes ; the country torn 
by the conflicts of infuriated parties, 
no laws existing* but those ot force; 
an exhausted treasury, peculation 
pervadiri]^ every department of ijo- 
vernment; armies unclothed, unpaid, 
disorg'anized and commanded by 
ofHcers corrupt, spiritless, and ig- 
norant of their duty ; the greatest 
military and naval powers of Europe 
assailing 1 lie country on every side; — 
these were the difficulties Napoleon 
had to contend with ; his own genius 
and morals were the talisman by 
which, ill a few years, he restored 
Ills country to the blessings of so- 
cial order and good government, 
and by which he made her the most 
powerful kingdom that ever existed. 
If historical truth compel us to say 
thus much in his praise, moral truth 
as imperiously commands that we 
should do him still greater homage 
for the justice and mercy which he 
extended to all his opponent parti- 
sans. There was no proscription 
like that of Marius or of Sylla, 
nor a conventional sacrifice of hu- 
man lives like that agreed upon by 
Mark Antony, Augustus, and Lepi- 
diis ; all was mercy and oblivion of 
political animosities. Alas ! we 
wish that Louis, on his second re- 
storation, had followed so benign a 
precedent, and had preached Peace 
and good will to all men.*’ 
Succ'eeding to this chapter upon 
the internal state of France, we 
have a masterly outline of her 
system of military operations, so 
clearly related as to be both in- 
telligible and instructive, and we 
may add, entertaining to readers of 
every class. The system of the re- 
public was to maintain three great 
armies. One, with the head-quar- 
ters at Amsterdam, to guard the 
(;oast from the Scheldt to the £ms, 
and the north and north-eastern 
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frontier to Wesel in Troves, twenty 
miles south of Coblentz. The se- 
cond under the command of Jour- 
dan, with its head-quarters at Dus- 
seldorf, protected the line of the 
Samhre and Meuse, and blockaded 
Mentz and Erenbriesten. The third 
commanded by Moreau, with its 
head quarters at Strasburg, was 
called the army of the Rhine ; its 
left blockaded Phillipsburgli, and 
its right on Switzerland. In 
1738, "Jourdan crossed the Maine, 
took Wurtzhurg, and took up a 
position on the frontiers of Fran- 
conia, and Bohemia, his right in the 
valley of tlie Danube. Moreau 
crossed the Rhine and Lech, and 
entered Bavaria in a line south of 
Wurtemberg. These two officers 
acted without concert, and the 
Arch-duke Charles, concentrating 
his forces on the Danube at Ingol- 
stadt and Ratishon, penetrated be- 
tween the right of Jourdan’s army 
and the left of Moreau’s, and de- 
feating Jourdan’s right under Ber- 
nadotte, Moreau, who had made 
no movement to his support, was 
obliged to retrace his steps hack to 
the Rhine. It was at this time that 
he made the retreat through the 
black Forest of Wiirtemhurgh that 
gained him so much celebrity, and 
covered him from the disgrace of 
liaving occasioned tlic retreat of 
both his own and of General Jour- 
dan’s army. 

In IJllv, by a similar plan of 
divided and independent operations, 
the French lost part of Switzerland 
and all their ground to the right of 
the Rhine. Their army of Italy 
had been defeated at Genoa. The 
Austrians occupied the beautiful 
plains of Piedmont and Moutit-Fer- 
rat; the French were cooped up on 
the other side of the Appenines, in 
the barren country between Genoa 
and the Var. Every army had been 
defeated, and they were without 
pay, clothes, spirit, or confidence in 
their officers. Napoleon, in 180(1, 
repaired all these disasters. He 
sent Augereau to oppose the Duke 
of York in Holland. General Brune 
was dispatched to meet the dreadful 
insurre^oninLa Vendee, and, con- 
centratipg all the armies from Swit- 
zerland and the Samhre and Meuse' 
about Strashurgh, he encreased 
them to 150,000 men, and giave the 
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eammand to Moreau. Austria raised 
t#0 great armies, one of 120,000 
men under Field-Marshal Kray, to 
defend the Rhine from Moreau; it 
extended from its left on the Tyrol 
to Rasle, Kehl, and along the whole 
line of the Rhine as far north as 
Mentz. The other army of 140,000, 
men under Melas, was intended to 
take Genoa, Nice, and Toulon, 
where it was to he joined by 18,000 
English and 2O,0OO Neapolitans. 
To oppose this prodigious force 
Napoleon had only 40,000 men to 
guard the Appenines and heights of 
Genoa, and he posted 05,000 in the 
central position of the Soane, so 
that it might support cither the 
army of the Rhine or that near 
Genoa, as occasion might require. 
The position of this latter corps 
was admirable, for it threw tiic 
Austrians into great perplexity, as 
by marching to the right or left 
it gave Napoleon the means of 
making* either the Rhine or Italy 
the principal objects of his atten- 
tion. Europe now anticipated the 
annihilation of the French power; 
Mr. Pitt’s hopes were at the highest; 
and it must be confessed, that, had 
France continued under the Direc- 
tory, the conquest of that country 
by the allies would have been cer- 
tain, but a different genius now 
directed her destinies. Napoleon’s 
situation, however, was very critical. 
He saw that Austria liad committed 
a great error in making Italy the 
principal object of attack, for tbc 
campaign would depend upon the 
operations upon ibe Rhine. Re- 
maining at Paris, Napoleon sent 
orders to Moreau, to throw the 
whole of his army simultaneously 
over to the other side of the Rhine 
at Schauffhausen, to take the Aus- 
trians in their rear at Basle, and, 
by moving in the line of Stocliach, 
to take in the rear the whole of their 
corps between the right bank of the 
Rhine and the defiles of the Black 
Forest. Napoleon computed that 
in six or seven days Moreau would 
he at Ulm, and that all Swabia and 
Bavaria would be in his possession. 
But Moreau’s tactics savoured of the 
old school, and lie was incapable 
of grasping with such comprehen- 
sive schemes. Napoleon ooserved 
that it was worse than useless to 
entrust the execution of 'schemes to 


a General who did not eren com- 
prehend them ; and, after many mo^ 
didcations of rhe original plan, he 
was obliged to order Moreau to pass 
his army in three divisions at Stras- 
hurgh, ‘Brisach, and Basle, enjoin- 
ing him to depart from the old' sys- 
tem of divisions, and to have but 
one single line of operation. The 
army passed the Rhine according to 
these directions, and the three oi vi- 
sions formed a junction at Wnttach 
gn the 27th of April, 1800. On the 
1st of May the French captured 
Fort Holientw'oel with eighty pieces 
of cannon, but Moreau’s" inactivity 
gave Field Marshal Kray time to 
assemble in line with his left at 
Stochach, and his centre at F-ngen, 
and which occasioned the battle of 
Hohenhoven, won by Moreau, the 
Austrians losing 11,000 and the 
French 7*000 men. The battles of 
Moeskirch, Riherach, and Mem- 
mingen, were siiccessivelv gained ; 
ant’ on the 12th of May tiie French 
were manoeiivering before Ulin, 
But it appears tliat Moreau had lost 
many hue opportunities of com- 
pletely ruining the Austrians, and 
60 divided and detailed were his op- 
perations that, after some unskilful 
manoeuvres and disastrous lighting 
before Ulm, ht* found himself with 
five of his divisions on the right ami 
six on the left of the Danube, and 
his troops scattered over a line of 
fourteen leagues in length. It is 
useless to trace the minutix of the 
campaign, hut suffice it to say, that 
Moreau with his vastly superior 
force, in spite of his irresolution, 
his tardiness, and his insulated 
movements, gained possession of 
Ulm ami Munich, and compelled 
the Austrians to sign an armistice 
on the 15th of July, 1800. 

In the mean time Melas com- 
menced offensive operations against 
Massena in Ijaly. He broke up for 
the Var in the beginning of March. 
Napoleon had placed Massena’s 
troops in the best possible state of 
equipment. The grand operations 
commenced on the 6th of April, and 
^Massena^s little band performed 
prodigies of valour, but they were 
eventually driven into Genoa oy the 
immensely superior force of the 
Austrians, and became, in short, 
the mere garrison of the town, from 
the 21st of April, (1800). Melas 
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swept all before hiin, blockading 
Oenoa, be entered Nice on the llth 
of May. Sachet defended some in- 
trenched posts in the mountains 
with great bravery, but his position 
was about to be turned by the Aus- 
trians, who now planted their flag 
on the territory of the Republic. 
General Mclas was in the full tide 
of success when he suddenly learned, 
on the 21st of May, that Napoleon, 
at the head of the 35,000 men from 
the Soane, had crossed the St. Ber- 
nard, and had arrived in his rear at 
Aoste. He directly marched to 
pose this unexpected attack. On 
the 23d he entered Coni. Massena, 
hearing of this diversion, attempted 
by a sort of desperate valour to drive 
the blockading force from Genoa, 
hut his efforts were fruitless, and 
his eventual surrender was retarded 
only by his confidence in the vigour 
of Napoleon’s operations. No suc- 
cour arrived, and, compelled by fa- 
mine, he sent his aid-de-camp to 
the hcjid-quarters of the blockading 
army to propose a capitulation, but 
just before the arrival of this aid- 
de-camp, an Austrian officer had 
brought intelligence of the rapid 
movements of N^apolcon, and of 
General Melas’s orders to raise the 
blockade of Genoa immediately. 
The French, however, not aware of 
this news, finally surrendered, but 
on advantageous terms. On the 
the 28th May the blockading army 
broke up from Genoa, garrisoning 
the city with 10,000 men. Napoleon 
was pushing the Austrians with the 
rapidity of lightning; and in spite 
of his very great inferiority of num- 
bers his successes were as constant 
as they were swift. On the 14th of 
June he won the decisive battle of 
Marengo, and which led to the 
total ruin of the Austrian interests 
in Italy. Genoa was retaken by 
Suchet, on the 24th of June. All 
the details of these events are given 
in the volume before us with great 
precision and clearness, and they 
are followed by Napoleon’s, obser- 
vations upon Massena ’s campaign, 
in which he shews where Massena’s 
movements were erroneous, and by 
what means he might have main- 
tained himself in his positions till 
the arrival of Napoleon. We appre- 
hend that these chapters of Napoleon 
will render future warfare in Pied- 


mont and the south-eastern provinces 
of France a mere matter of me- 
chanical calculation; he has reduced 
to such exactness the best and only 
good plans of campaign adapted to 
this line of country. 

We have next a most circum- 
stantial detail of the passage of 
St. Bernard, of the battle of Ma- 
rengo, with all its antecedent move- 
ments, and of all its glorious con- 
sequences. The “ pride, pomp, and 
circumstances of glorious war,” are 
here detailed in manner that warms 
the imagination, and carries the 
feelings of the reader in the career 
of the hero of the pierc. Wc can 
say, moreover, of tliis work, what 
we can say of no other work of this 
description that we ever perused, 
we mean that even those parts, that 
relate purely to military movements, 
are always intelligible and often in- 
teresting to readers unacquainted 
with military affairs. The relation 
of the manner in which Napoleon 
disguised his real object in making 
(Jljon on tlic Soane the rendezvous of 
his reserves, his breaking up from 
Dijon, the passage of the St. Bernard, 
the manner of transporting the can- 
non over the mountain in hollow 
trees, the point of honour in not 
deserting a single gun, the military 
bands triumphantly playing up the 
ascent of this cloiid-capt mountain, 
the critical passage of the Fort Bard, 
are narrations which have the au- 
thority of history, and excite a breath- 
less anxiety in the reader, some- 
what similar to the effect produced 
by the dilemmas of a melo-drama. 

The arrival of Dessaix from Egypt 
on the eve of the battle of Marengo, 
and Napoleon sitting up w‘th mm 
all night to talk over the affairs of 
Egypt and their campaign in that 
country, is a sort of historical picture. 
It has always been a received notion 
that the battle of Marengo was won 
by a desperate charge of cavalry, 
headed by Dessaix ; hut the absur- 
dity of this report is evident from 
the plan of the battle given in this 
volume. The brave Dessaix was 
shot through the heart as he gave 
the word to charge *, but the battle 
was won by no charge, hut by Na- 
poleon's manoeuvres in altering his 
line of retreat after the battle had 
gou^ against him in the beginning 
of the day. This sanguinary battle 
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scaled i the fate of the Austrian 
polirerin Italy, and it placed Napo- 
leon on the pinnacle of fame and of 
political influence. IVIuIas has been 
much Mamed for his signing^ the 
armistice of Alessandria after the 
loss of the battle, but Napoleon 
proves that that concession was im- 
posed upon him by the necessity of 
the case. 

The volume ends with the battle 
of Marengo, and is followed by an 
appendix of official papers relating 
to the events which have been pre- 
viously described. We particularly 
call the attention of our readers to 
the note, (page 360) addressed by 
Napoleon to our late King, and of 
Lord Circnville’s reply in the suc- 
ceeding page. Impartiality will 
oblige future historians to lament 
that the government of his late 
Majesty took so erroneous a view of 
the' then state of affairs, and that they 
did not stop the effusion of blood by 
listening to the First Consurs pro- 
posals of peace. The documents, 
establishing the constitution after 
the revoliuion of 18 of Brumaire, 
must be of great importance at an 
epoch like the present, when every 
nation is desirous of improving the 
form of its government. We have 
read tlie whole of this volume with 
great pleasure, and we flatter our- 
selves w'ith great improvement, for 
it elucidates a period of history re- 
plete with events, which for many 
ages must have an influence on the 
affairs of mankind. ' 

View rf the past and present State 
of the Island of Jamaica^ with 
Hemarks on the Condition of the 
Slaves^ and on the Abolition of 
Slavery in the Colonies, By J. 
Steward, late of Jamaica, 8vo. pp. 
363. London and Edinburgh, 
1823. 

It would be scarcely fair to ex- 
amine ibis work by any very high 
standard of criticism, for, we appre- 
hend, its author never meant it as a 
work of history or of science ; nor as 
a philosophical enquiry into the 
many questions of deep interest 
which intimately concern our co- 
lonies ; that ho intended it as 
an intelligent and amusing com- 
pilation oi whatever general readers 


can wish to kndw of the island of 
Jamaica, and considering it only as 
a work of this nature, we have no 
hesitation in bestowing upon it our 
commendations, and in pronouncing 
it a work likely to supercede all 
others upon the same subject with 
which we are acquainted. There 
is no work, we believe, that, within 
the same compass, says so mucli of 
what is useful and agreeable upon 
the subject upon which it treats. 
But, in pronouncing this laudatory 
judgment, we must not be consi- 
dered so indiscriminate in our praise 
as to neglect our duty of censuring 
the author for two very material 
faults in his performance. In the 
first place, the style is inaccurate, 
loose, and redundant to a degree, 
which shews either that the author 
never condescended to revise his ma- 
nuscript, or that he is not gifted with 
the faculty of close thinking. Tra- 
velling from form to substance, we 
must observe, that, analogous to 
these faults of style, is the aiilhorV 
habit of formally stating the most 
obvious and puerile reflections, and 
of detailing with his facts all those 
simple and ordinary associations of 
ideas that would cither strike every 
common mind, or which would he 
of no sort of consequence if they 
had never entered into the mind, 
either of the author or of his readers. 
The second fault is rather one of 
omission than of commission. Con- 
sidering the author’s long residence 
in Jamaica, he is remai^abiy free 
from what may be called creole 
prejudices, and particularly free 
irom all of those prejudices which 
militate against humanity and thet 
first principles of religion an<l ethics. 
But y^, on certain subjects, he is 
prejudiced, and he evinces those pre- 
judices, not, we must allow, by any 
mistatement of facts, but by often 
omitting a part of his story. He 
always tells the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, but he does not tell 
the whole truth, and this suppres- 
sion, or, we will be so libcfral as to 
say, this omission of a part of a 
story has freijuently an effect equi- 
valent to making a positive mistate- 
ment. Our observations will be 
borne out by the succeeding matter. 

Mr* Stewart dpes not woo the 
muse of history, for he despatches 
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the firliole of the ancient and modern 
history of Jamaica in less than 
twenty-five pa^cs, an otfence for 
which he deserves to be cited before 
the court of Clio. We shall make no 
further remark upon this part of his 
work, except rcprobatinir his ac- 
count of the Maroon war of 17^15, 
an event wliich affords every oppor- 
tunity of excitinj^ breathless anxiety 
in a reader, ana which Mrt Stewart 
has slurred over with such a cul- 
pable ne^li^ence as not only to pro- 
duce no effect on our feelings, but 
even to leave erroneous and very 
immoral impressions on the niinu. 
He justifies the Maroon war, by 
cliarpng* that singular people with 
making demands in “ an arrogant 
tone of defiance," and with their 
wanting “ a superinteiidant of their 
own choosing." Now the war- with 
these people was excited by an act 
of wanton insensibility on the part 
of the whites, which could only 
arise from that lassitude of intellect 
and want of decency, which seem to 
be the offsprings of the luxurious 
and tropical climate of the western 
Archinelago. The “ arrogant tone 
of defiance," of which Mr. Stewart 
complains, can be attributed, not 
to the Maroons, but solely to the 
whites. Mr. Stewart must have 
heard of the conduct of Mr. (lalU- 
more, one of the gentlemen who was 
authorised to treat with the Maroon 
chiefs. He broke <»fF the conference, 
by takinj^ a handful of musket halls 
out of his waistcoat pocket, and, 
shaking them in the faces of the 
Maroons, declared that those ivere 
the ambassadors that should in 
future obtain the demands of the 
whites; an insult, for which the 
Maroons inflicted a horrid vengeance 
by a night attack on his house. But 
the Maroons requested that the 
government would not remove from 
them a Mr. James, a popular super- 
intendant, merely on account of that 
gentleman's petitioning for aq in^ 
crease of salary, and this Mr. Stew- 
art has construed into their demand- 
ing a superintendant of their own 
choosing." But at a crisis when 
the North side of Jamaica, with its 
crops and immense property were at 
the mercy of the Maroons, the brave 
and skilf ul General Walpole induced 
them to lav down their arjns by a 


treaty, which stipulated that they 
‘‘should be sufiered to remain iii 
the country, under the whites, m 
before." “ This last article," says 
Mr. Stewart, “ the governor and 
assembly conceived to be highly 
impolitic and refused to ratify," and 
then our author adds, only in a note, 
that this vefeetion of this article led 
to a dUagreeable rupture between 
General Walpole and the governor 
and assembly." Now we are very 
fond of soft and courtly expressions, 
but morals are seriously injured 
when terms of delicacy are used to 
soften perfidy and dishonour. Had 
the governor and assembly, in re- 
fusing to ratify the treaty, placed 
the enemy in statu quo ante foedns^ 
they would have done no more than 
exercise an undoubted right pos- 
sessed by all belligerents ; but as 
they accompanied this non-ratifica- 
tion by a seizure of the persons of 
their enemies, and by forcibly trans- 
porting them from the island, what> 
Mr. Stewart is pleased to call a 
rejection of a treaty was, in fact, a 
most infamous violation of the ac- 
knowledged laws of nations, and of 
the most sacred principles of justice. 
As sucli it was treated by the gal- 
lant general Walpole, whose indig- 
nation at this mean and cowardly . 
conduct was such, that he contemp- 
tuously refused to accept a sword 
worth five hundred guineas, which 
was voted to him for his conduct in 
the field. 

The Maroons for fifty-six years 
had faithfully kept the treatv they 
had originally signed with the 
whites, under Governor Trelawney, 
and yet Mr, Steivart expresies an 
apprehension that they would not 
have adhered to that which they had 
signed with General Walpole, and on 
sucli apprehension justifies the con- 
duct of the governor and assiunbly. 
Such is Mr. IS te wart's reasoning ! 

But the fees of a Governor of 
Jamaica, during the existence of 
martial law, are immense; and the 
time which the whole island was de- 
prived of its civil rights; under the 
pretence of danger from the Ma- 
roons, caused the most general and 
well-founded dissatisfaction on the 
part of the inhabitants ; and yet 
Mr.< Stewart has . not thought it 
his duty as a historian to allude to 
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the faet The erffnments, by which 
our author jiistines the use of the 
Spanish bloodhounds against the 
Maroons, would equally justify all 
those atrocities of barbarous war- 
fare, which, thank Heaven, have 
long ceased to exist, at least amongst 
Europeans. . . , 

With respect to the statistical 
data in this volume, we can only 
observe, that Mr. Stewart’s figures 
often differ, and differ materially 
from the returns specified in the 
Jamaica Almanack, now on our 
tabic; and he often disagrees with 
tile statistical data in the works of 
Mr. Dallas, a gentleman of consi- 
derable talents and of general ac- 
curacy, and who, being a native 
and tor some years a resident of 
Jamaica, had opportunities- of at- 
taining knowledge at its fountain- 
head. But the fact is, that statistical 
and all other sciences are at so low 
an ebh in the island, and such gene- 
ral laxity pervades the habits of 
business, that no two authors are 
found to agree on any subjects re- 
lating to the West Indies. 

Mr. Stewart’s volume contains 
popular descriptions of the scenery, 
and of the climate .of the island, with 
its botanical and zoological history, 
and its agriculture, trade, commerce, 
and civil and military institutions. 
We must refer our readers to his 
pages for much knowledge and en- 
tertainment on these subjects, and 
shall content ourselves in observing, 
that his work bears ample evidence 
that the whole social economy of 
the island needs every species of re- 
formation. It is singular to reflect 
upon that modification of society 
which now exists in this and similar 
English colonies, a social condition 
which, WG believe, has no parallel in 
ancient or modern history ; it bears 
the impress of Eastern luxury and 
wantoiincss without its splendour 
and magnificence ; of Asiatic sen- 
mniity without its refinement and 
imagination; of European institu- 
tions without their vigour and in- 
tellectual direction, and without 
their difjnity which arises from 
moral principle. The sensuality of 
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the island is merely corporeal; there 
Is no revelling of the fancy or ima- 
gination — there are no splendid pa- 
laces or magnificent haoitations— 
no lofty temples — no luxurious gar- 
dens, cool arcades, refreshing foun- 
tains, or bust, or statue, or has re- 
lief, or painting. There is no aca- 
demy of science — no hall of music — 
no gallery of art — no public library 
—no theatre* — no national festival — 
and no national pride or national 
feeling. The gallantry of the Spa- 
niard in his serenade, the delicacy 
of the Italian in his love-poem, the 
romance of the Troubadour, or the 
social intellection of ^modern Lon- 
don, or the gayer and more public 
conversazioni of Paris, are all un- 
known in these latitudes, and the 
novellist or poet, who, laying Ids 
scene in Jamaica, should represent 
any thing approaching to these, 
would be as absurd as a painter 
who should characterise a Welch 
landscape by leopards, elephants, 
and Indian wig-wbairis. Every thing 
here is selfish and sensual. The day 
is absorbed in vulgar toils for pelf 
and in coercing negroes ; the evening 
passes ip sullen and ilrowsy indo- 
lence, until the return of some perio- 
dical ball, the only amusement of 
the Creoles, and then the cup of 
pleasure is drained to its last and 
coarsest dregs. Let us hear what 
Mr. Stewart himself says upon the 
siih)cct. 

lie is pleased to head a chapter 
with the words, “ Education, Litera- 
ture, Amusements, Entertainments, 
Travelling.” 

Of education, he says, that such 
is its despicable state, that no 
parent with the means of giving his 
son a BritislHHliication, would think 
of placing him in one of these semi- 
naries” of the island ; and that the 
gentry of the country would rather 
doom their children to perpetual 
and degrading ignorance than to. 
subject "them to the discipline of a 
school, or to any thing in the 
shape of correction.” Kingston, a 
capital with a population ot 35,000 
souls, contains but one lady’s school, 
** and that school,” says Mr. Stew- 
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at Kingston U beneath contempt. It is seldom opened, and 
never oue-quai'(cr filled, r ? 
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art, “ i» tlic only one in the island 
where young^ ladies can receive any 
thing like an accomplished educa- 
tion.” So much for education. Of 
literature, Mr. Stewart says, with 
the exception of some medical tracts 
and a hortue siccus yVrhXcli no Euro- 
pean ever heard of, “ no work of any 
note has issued from the press here; 
periodical works have been repeat- 
edly tried but without success. Nine 
tenths of the inliabitants never 
think of reading any thing beyond 
a newspaper,” &c. This being the 
case, we arc at a loss to conceive 
how Mr. Steward could think of any 
thing so ridiculous as that of head- 
ing a chapter with the words “ Edu- 
cation and Literature.” Eut did the 
earth ever present such a spectacle 
as this? A rich commercial people 
connected closely with the most'en- 
liglitened nation on earth; spring- 
ing from it, and in constant com- 
inunication with it, and yet lost 
in a state of ignorance more gross 
and complete than the annals of so- 
ciety ever recorded. 

“The elegant arts,” says’ Mr. 
Stewart, “ meet with no encourage- 
ment in Jamaica, in Kingston ex- 
cepted, where there is a theatre and 
concerts occasionally, the only pub- 
lic amusements are monthly or quar- 
terly balls.” This is really an odd 
classification of subjects. The ar- 
ranging of occasional concerts and 
monthly hops, under the head of 
elegant arts, is a great improvement 
in science. Eut such is the coarse 
excess to which the Creoles carry 
their love of balls, that our author 
informs us, that whole families will 
travel forty miles, “ regardless of 
the oppressive heat ana clouds of 
dust,” merely to en^oy a ball. Con- 
sidering what a journey, of forty 
miles is in Jamaica, with ten or a 
dozen band-box bearers en avant, 
and with “ the uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, some in carriages, some on 
horseback, followed ny grooms, 
waiting-men, and waiting-women, 
sumpter mules, &r. wc must pro- 
nounce the Jamaica penchant for 
balls to be one of the strongest and 
mostextraordinary passions of which 
our nature can be susceptible. Some 
idea may be formed of what Mr. 
Stewart would call a Jamaica con- 
cert as well as the sort of music 
which assists in creating, the passion 
Eur, Mag* Oc(. 1823. « 


for ditncing. “ The music,” says 
our author, “ is in general very in* 
different, four or more violins, played 
by black or brown fiddlers, a tarn* 
bourinc, drum, and triangle, form 
tbe usual orchestra band, very few 
having the more apptopnate avcom* 
paniment of a violoncello*' Soul of 
Apollo, what a concert ! Paddy's 
concert of the bagpipes, two hirdy- 
girdies, and five jews harps, is not 
to he compared to it'. 

There are no field sports in Ja- 
maica. “ The Creoles,” says our 
author, “ are not extravagantly ex- 
pensive (i. e. extravagant) in the fur- 
niture of their houses.” This is an. 
indisputable fact, but Mr. Stewart, it 
strikes us, migllt Itavc done bis 
countrymen much service by point- 
ing out the total want of good sense 
and propriety which they evince in 
all their domestic habits and enter- 
tainments. A Jamaica gentleman 
of wealth and distinction will give a 
large dinner to his friends ; his 
table exhibiting a profusion of birds 
and joints, but withal betraying 
that, except roasting and boiling, 
tbe culinary art is unknown in the 
island. This dinner table will be 
graced by a profusion of elegant 
plate, of rich porcelain, and of costly 
wines. But the wines will be in 
black bottles, wrapt in wet cloths 
for coolers ; much of the furniture 
of the room will be of the descrip- 
tion to be met with in English cot- 
tages or kitchens. The room itself 
will have uncovered plastered walls« 
thejoice and, rafters of the ceiling 
will be naked; and, to crown the 
whole, before the dinner is half over, 
the floors, which are rubbed to a 
high state of polish, will be rendeied 
filthy in the extreme by the dis- 
gusting habit gentlemen have of 
spitting about tbe room. This din- 
ner win be followed by the absolute 
inebriation of every male guest, and, 
after which, no respect for their host’s 
wife or daughters will restrain the 
guests in their freedoms with the 
black female servants of the family. 
The mentioning of such almost con- 
stitutes the remedy, and Mr. Stew- 
art has lost, we conceive, an oppor- 
tunit)r of meliorating the manners 
of Ins countrymen. We have now 
given our readers a competent idea 
of the nature of Mr. Stewart's work, 
and wc shall, therefore, conclude 
.2X 
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ou# Cfiticiuc by a few remarks upon 
-this g'ciitiiMnaii*s treatment of the 
suhiect of slavery and of Ncg^ro 
emaneipatioii; prefacing our remarks 
by our homage to Mr. Stuart’s hu- 
mane feelings and enlightened prin- 
ciples. 

Our author bears testimony to the 
prodigious improvement which has 
taken place, both with respect to the 
whites and blacks, within these last 
thirty years; but be ver^ justly la- 
ments certain features of barbarity in 
the conduct of the white ladies, and 
which have been generated by the 
institution of slavery. A white lady 
will, he observes, patronize, coun- 
tenance, and in some respects asso- 
ciate wdtli, the cdloured mistresses 
of her white friends. He might 
have said much more than this, for 
Mr. Stewart, from his connection in 
the island, must he familiar w'ith 
the case of a lady of Montego Bay, 
who was repudiated on her bridal 
night for acts of horrid incest with 
her brother, and who, after a life of 
great imprudence, is still allowed 
by Jamaica matrons to associate 
with unsullied youth and virgin 
purity. He must recollect the easy 
reception of this lady’s sister into 
society immediately after a coroner’s 
inquest had sat on the body of a 
slave whom she had driven to suicide 
by cruelty, and after that inquest 
had exposed a most frightful course 
of barbarity on the part of this lad^y 
in her management of a gang of 
slaves upon the Catherine Hall 
estate. These facts are recent, and 
he must have known them from all 
of the six Jamaica new^spapers, and 
how absurd is it, therefore, for him 
to talk of a pure tone of manners 
amongst the whites. The fact is, 
that immediately a lovely and deli- 
cate girl arrives in Jamaica from 
her English friends, who .have 
brought her up in innocence and 
virtue, 'she Is liable to witness the 
excess of impurity in all around her. 
Every female attendant of colour 
has been brought up to prostitution, 
and is steopiHl in vice — not a friend 
dines at her father’s house without 
her running the risk of wi tnessing his 
improprieties with her mother’s ser- 
vants^ or hei^ own waiting-women. 
Such is the direful manner in which 
the vices^ oi the slaves reverberate 
upon their oppressors. But upon 


such subjects wo beg to refer Mr 
Stewart, as well as our readers in 
general, to a popular novel of the 
season, the Tales of old Mr. Jeffer- 
son, the author of which we con- 
ceive to have been at least well ac- 
quainted with the secret history of 
the Island of Jamaica, if not with 
the West India Islands in general. 

Mr. Stewart acknowledges three 
material points respecting the slaves, 
viz. — That their condition has been 
improved only within these thirty 
years, tlic period when Mr. Wilber- 
force commenced his benevolent ex- 
ertions in their behalf. Secondly, 
that even up to the abolition of the 
slave trade in 1806, the treatment 
of the slaves was so ferocious as 
sensibly to diminish the black po- 
pulation. Thirdly, that altbongb 
the aggregate treatment of the ne- 
groes is so improved as to allow of 
an increase of black population, 
yet the condition of a slave still 
depends very much on the per- 
sonal disposition of his owner. 
Now it appears to us that it is im- 
possible to protect a slave from 
misery and 'oppression by any laws ; 
Because, whatever laws are passed 
for his protection, the execution of 
those laws ir .ust be entrusted to the 
masters, and those masters are not 
only brutalized by the vei^ institu- 
tion of slavery, but their passions 
are for ever excited against the 
negroes by their love of gain, and 
by the great inferiority of slave 
labour to the labour of free work- 
men ; and, lastly, because happiness 
is so seriously affected by tne ag- 
gregate of a number of minor usages, 
customs, and habits, which no laws 
can possibly reach, and which can 
be regulated only liy a tone of feel- 
ings and of sentiments which never 
has existed, and never can exist 
where slavery is permitted. With 
respect to the aversion which the 
slave proprietors have to the inter- 
ference of the British legislature in 
the modiheation, or in the abolition 
of slavery, it appears to us, that 
the contest between the two parties 
bears precisely the same features 
which have always been exhibited 
by that ceaseless contest which is 
always waging in every society be- 
tween those, whose philosophic minds 
aspire to an improvement of their 
species, and those narrow intellects 
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that ig’norantly support whatever 
maj' be tlje order of things of that 
period in which chance has cast their 
existence. When the question of 
meliorating the condition of the 
slaves was iirst agitated in the Bri- 
tish legislature, the Creoles declared 
the condition of the negroes to be 
enviable, the blacks were perfectly 
satisfied with their masters, it was 
impossible to improve their lot, and 
any interference on the part of the 
English Parliament would produce 
rebellion and the massacre of all the 
udiite inhabitants. But the British 
legislature successively interfered 
in behalf of the unhappy negroes, 
and at each period of interference 
precisely the same cry u'es renewed 
hy the Creole slave owners. “ You 
have now,” added they, “ done all 
that can be done in favour of the 
negroes ; if you procec'd further, 
you will dissatisfy their minds, they 
will he rising in rebellion, our 
estates will be \vreste<l from us, and 
our lives will be sacrificed.” But in 
spite of .this senseless yell, our go- 
vernment has continiie<i to pass laws 
for the protection and improvement 
of the blacks; the greatest of all 
questions, the Abolition Law, has 
been carriiul ; and that has been suc- 
ceeded by a measure almost as im- 
portant, the Registry Bill; and yet 
no rebellion lias taken place amongst 
the negroes, neither the lives nor the 
estates of the planters have been sacri- 
ficed, but the slave population has 
been relieved from a frightful load of 
misery, and the improvement of 
their condition has been reflected 
upon tlie manners and habits of their 
owners. Ilow senseless then would 
it be in our parliament to suffer their 
progress, in the total abolition of 
slavery, to be retarded by prophecies 
which have been iwpcated a hundred 
times and which have always proved 
totally fallacious. Other states have, 
at a tangent, totally abolished sla- 
very, and have immediately formed 
whole regiments of their emanci- 
pated negroes, and this without the 
slightest danger to the personal 
safety or to the security of the pro- 
perty of the whites. How silly is it 
then in our Creoles to dread, or pre- 
tend to dread, insurrection and mas- 
sacre from those prudent and gra- 
dual measures of negro emanqipa- 
tion, which our parliament is pur- 


suing with the decided approbation 
of the whole country. 

Finally, we must observe, that the 
West India Islands have been pre- 
maturely brought into cultivation. 
They consist of inferior soils, and, are 
destitute of any easy means of irriga- 
tion ; their produce, therefore, can- 
not compete in the market with that 
which, ere long, will be furnished by 
the richer soils and better situated 
lands of those immense countries 
on the continent of America, which 
have been lately opened to the in- 
dustry and talents that are the off- 
springs of freedom. The very ex- 
istence of the agriculture and com- 
merce of these islands must therefore 
cither cease, or be supported by sys- 
tems of commercial monopolies and 
restrictions, which are already held 
in disesteem by all intelligent men, 
and which are not only in them- 
selves ruinous to any state, but which 
arc dangerous in their tendency to 
create national bickerings and fre- 
quent wars. 

The whole system of the West 
India planting and trade is an arti- 
ficial system, a system already con- 
, trary to the condition of mankind, 
and which must become more so 
every day, and continue to be so for 
centuries ; at least until population 
presses on the supply which all the 
rich lands accessible to industry can 
produce, and consequently renders 
it advantageous to capitalists to in- 
vest their money in poorer soils. 
The altered relations of mankind 
have already converted into deserts 
many districts of the earth that were 
once populous and cultivated ; and, 
in the nature of things, the West 
India Islands must, ere another cen- 
tury pass, afford one more example 
of the endless fluctuation of hnman 
affairs. The only possible means of 
preventing or of retarding this mu- 
tation is to relieve from all restraints 
of slavery that species of our fellow 
creatures, whose physical and ani- 
mal qualities have evidently been 
adapted bv tlie Deity to the nature, 
of tropical climates. 

Transactions of the Phrenological 

Society of Edinburgh, Octavo. 

Edinburgh. 1823. 

Without making the merits of the 
Phrenological system of Drs. Gall 
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atid* 8 piir 2 }jeiiii a question for discus- 
aipn at present, it may still be ad- 
Tsinced, that neither the reasons 
which would lead to its entire rejec- 
tion, nor the manifold titles it has 
to serious consideration, are suffi- 
ciently known or understood. The 
only inode, w'hich would have ena- 
bled the public to elicit an opinion 
on the subject, has either been over- 
looked altogether, or has been pur- 
sued so negligently, as, from the 
very nature of things, to be incapa- 
ble of leading to any satisfactory 
result. Hence it is we meet with 
80 few who have examined for 
themselves the doctrines of Phreno- 
logy, and who have by so doing 
qualified themselves to pronounce 
definitively on their truth or falsity. 
We must not, therefore, be asto- 
nished at the very erroneous views 
entertained of the nature and ten- 
dencies of Phrenology, nor even at 
the opposition and examination into 
its principles it has encountered ever 
since its promulgation. 

Dr. Spurzheini is the gentleman 
to whose exertions wc are mainly 
indebted for the knowledge we pos- 
sess of Phrenology in this country. 
He was most assiduous in teaching, 
and of Ids work the physiognomical 
system is the foundation, if it have 
not really furnished the materials of 
all the other books that have been 
published as expositions of the pecu- 
liar doctrines he professed. His 
hearers he never failed to caution 
against taking any thing he ad- 
vanced for granted, as well as 
against objecting merely because 
others had done so before, ** I may 
err,** said he, “ and others may err, 
but nature is evei^true and constant ; 
look to her, therefore, and judge for 
yourselves.’* Now we confess we 
are somewhat at a loss to conceive 
any reason, wliy a man who made 
such a proposition should have been 
deemed worthy of much laboured 
abuse, and his opinions have come 
to be regarded as the offspring of 
fancy or of some sinister motive ; par- 
ticularly when we see, that none of 
his opponents has even hinted, much 
less asserted, that he had gone to the 
page of natiire, equally open to him 
as to Dr. Spurzheini, as to an au- 
thority or for proofs of what he had 
to advance. Madame de Stael, in 
her work on Germany, observes of 
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its inhabitants, that ** tliey are, as it 
were, the guides or enlighteners of 
the human mind, they "essay new 
paths, they attempt unknown me- 
thods.’* The world has already ac- 
knowledged itself debtor for much, 
which has emanated from the store- 
houses of intelligence so profusely 
scattered over Germany. Faust is 
the regenerator of the people of Eu- 
rope, and Luther kindled the spark 
which will ultimately strip off the 
shackles of the most odious thral- 
dom that ever oppressed free-minded 
man. Had not the disastrous period 
of nearly thirty years war inter- 
vened, and cut off England from all 
coinnninication with the Continent, 
it is probable we should, ere this, 
have expressed our thanks for an- 
other important addition made to 
our stock of knowledge by our 
neighbours tlie Germans, in a sys- 
tem of philosophy of the mind, found- 
ed on the physiology of the brain. 
The same admirable writer, we have 
qiio'ed above, remarks of tlie people 
of England, that “ although pos- 
sessed of so much originality of 
character, they nevertheless seem 
very generally to shrink from every 
thing that bears the aspect of a new 
system." 'Diis opinion is completely 
borne out by the reception Phreno- 
logy has met with amongst us. At 
the first it was most violently op- 
posed, but a short period sufficed to 
allay the feriiicnt, and a few years 
have enabled the spirit of enquirv 
and innate impartiality with which 
we are blessed to resume their sway> 
and Phrenology is now assiduously 
cultivated, and highly prized by 
learned and eminent individuals in 
most parts of the kingdom. 

The inhospitable manner in which 
the inhabitants of the northern me- 
tropolis received the disciple, as 
well as his system, is sufficiently and 
generally known; and whilst the 
friends of fair enquiry regretted the 
too successful attack made upon 
both by the most popular periodical 
publication of the day, the admirers 
of equity and of propriety of feeling 
will rejoice to sec the Science of 
Phrenology again emerging, under 
the guidance of a few enlightened 
individuals, from the unmerited ob- 
scurity to which it was consigned a 
very few years ago. Le doute est 
ia mere d 9 /u said a di»- 
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tin^uished philosopher, and we sub- 
scribe assent ; a wholesome decree 
of scepticism is ever beneficial where 
natural truths are the subjects of 
discussion, and wc would not care 
to listen to any thing a man had to 
say whose belief did not spring out 
of examination. Justice, m her ab- 
sence, only makes men the more sen- 
sible of the blessings she bestows 
when possessed, and as speculation 
without foundation, and false phi- 
losophy however arrayed and how- 
ever attractive to the eye, will not 
satisfy the appetite for positive in- 
formation to supply the deficiency. 
Phrenology is again presented to 
our attention ; and as all may look 
in the mirror she holds up to nature, 
so all, who will, are freely invited to 
the feast she has prepared. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that Edinburgh boasts a numerous 
society of gentlemen of various pro- 
fessions, udiich has existed during 
several years, and whose object is 
the cultivation of Phrenology. The 
volume before us will, however, we 
trust, diffuse this information widely, 
us we fire sure the fame of the so- 
ciety will be extended by the excel- 
lency of the matter contained in the 
pages of its transactions. The facts 
and data, from which the Science of 
Phrenology has arisen, will now be 
rendered more tangible ; and as cer- 
tain organic conditions which exist 
in nature, and which may be recog- 
nised by all, are the only supports 
of the system, the superiority of the 
mode of philosophising it teaches 
will DOW be more clearly appreciable 
than heretofore. We regret that our 
limits will. not at present permit us 
to give more than a list of the papers 
of this interesting volume. — “ Preli- 
minary dissertation on the progress 
of Phrenology. — Outlines of Phre- 


nology.— View of Dr. Spifrzheim's 
Course of Lectures delivered in Edin- 
burgh. — On the Functions of the 
Organs of Comhativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, and Secreteveiiess. — On 
the Effects of Injuries of the Drain 
on the Manifestations of the Mind. 
— Cases of Deficiency in the power 
of perceiving and distinguishing 
Colours. — On the Cerebral develop- 
ment of King Robert Bruce, com- 
pared with his Character as appearing 
in History. — Report upon the Cast 
of Miss Clara Fisher. — Case of J. 
G. — On inferring Dispositions and 
Talents from Development of Brain. 
— On the Cerebral Development of 
Executed Criminals. — Phrenologi- 
cal Analysis of some of Rochefau- 
cault’s Maxims. — Case of a man who 
forgot spoken and written Lan- 
guage. — Observations on Dr. Bar- 
clay's objections to Phrenology. — 
On the Phrenology of liindostan.” 

Besides the benefit the Phreno- 
logical Society of Edinburgh thus 
confer upon the world by making 
public its transactions, it farther af- 
fords every facility of gaining infor- 
mation of its object, by throwing 
open its doors and permitting the 
public to examine its numerous col- 
lection of crania, busts, and masks. 
Although the people of Edinburgh 
have got the start of us in London, yet 
we know that there is an infant so- 
ciety here, which proposes to itself 
the same objects as nave been so 
successfully prosecuted by the So- 
ciety at Edinburgh ; its collection 
is not public, only because its hall 
is not sufficiently commodious to 
receive it; a counterpart is, how- 
ever, kindly shewn to the curious, 
by Mr, de Ville, of the Strand. We 
intend shortly to give reviewjs of 
some of the articles whose titles we 
have given above. 
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literary and scientific intelligence, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


GERMANY. 

The tabic of the thirty-ninc Staiea 
composing the Gernian Confederation, 
drawn up accordiui' to the latest data, 
taken from the archives of the Diet, 
makes the population to be 30,178,811 
souls ; the revenue, 219,933,0-27 florins; 
the number of votes in the Diet 70 ; of 
which Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Ha- 
nover, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, have 
four each; Baden, Hesse Cassel, Hesse 
Damstadt, Holstein, and Luxemburg^, 
three each ; Brunswick, Nassau, and 
Mecklenburfjh Schwerm, two each; 
and the other twcuty-flve states one 
vote each. 

It may be added, that the total popu- 
lation of the Confederation is divid- 
ed nearly into 17,000,000 of Catholics, 
1 3,000,000 of Protestants, and 200,000 
Jews, inhabitiiiga country of 11,8691 
German square miles, which forms 
1,13th of the territory of Europe. The 
array of the Confederation is, in time 
of peace, 301,780 men, and in time of 
war, 452,670. In the above statement 
of the population only those countries 
are included, which actually form a 
part of the Confederation, and not the 
other dominions which some of the 
members possess— such as Hungary 
and the Italian states of Austria, the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, whose 
Sovereign is a member as Grand Duke 
of Luxemburg only, &c. 

JJa/Ze.— We have received the fol- 
lowing intelligence relative to the two 
Chinese whom the King of Prussia has 
ordered to be educated at Halle, with 
a view of facilitating scientific commu- 
nications with China. One of these is 
named As-Sing, and is about thirty years 
of age. He was born at Heong-San, 
near'Canton. His father was a priest 
and an astrologer, but dying when his 
son was only five years old, As-Siug 
was carefully educated by his uncle, 
an officer of the Customs at Canton. 
As-Sing linderstood English, and, having 
made a voyage to St, Helena, was em- 
ployed for three years as a cook in the 
kitchen of the Emperor Napoleon at 
Longwood. After the death ot the 
Emperor, he was employed in the Eng- 
lish navy as an interpreter; As-Sing 
at length repaired to London, where he 
met a countryman and a friend, Ha-Ho, 
A person of about twenty-five years of 
and who was the sou of a silk- 
merchant. I'hese persons at length 


consented to sign an agreement with 
a Dutchman, who wished to exhibit 
them on the Continent us curiusiiies; 
and from this low condition they have 
been removed to Halle with a view of 
receiving instruction, and of uflbrcliug 
assistance to the students of Oriental 
Literature in that University. 

JLeipsic, — ^I'he catalogue of books, 
offered for sale at the Fun- of Easter 
1823, contained the names of 2957 
works, published since the fair of Sep- 
tember 1822. Of this number 190 were 
romances, 4S4 theological works, 136 
upon laws, 155 upon medicine, 398 
upon education, 184 upon belles-let- 
tres, 150 upon history, 137 relating to 
the natural sciences, 378 poetical and 
literary works, 215 upon politics, 159 
periodical works, 30 upon philosophy, 
and 30 upon military subjects; of 
these. 95 were French, 62 Danish, and 
56 Polish. It is astonishing that so 
many as 215 political works could be 
published within so short a space of 
time in Germany, where the Censorship 
of the press suppresses both variety 
and freedom of discussion. Of the 
2957 works, 214 have been written by 
princes and noblemen, and 24 are from 
the pen of females. Added to this ca- 
talogue are 489 new editions of former 
works, and yet the catalogue of the 
fair of 1822 exceeded that of 1823 by 
160 original works. 

Munich , — In Germany, the most po- 
pular species of work is what is called 
their Almanacs. The booksellers arc 
generally concerned in such specula- 
tions, and there is scarce a toilette on 
which one or several of them are not 
to be found. Such works contain the 
coups d'essai of swarms of maiden au- 
thors, and with the ephemeral and 
lighter pieces of writers whose repufa- 
tioQ is established. Some of those Al- 
manacs are of a more serious and use- 
ful character, and the whole of tbeoi 
are generally bound with taste and 
fancy, and are ornamented with ele- 
gant engravings. Of these works the 
principal are The Minerva, a duode- 
cimo work established at Leipsic about 
fifteen years, and to which a great 
number of the German poets contri- 
bute; Mens. Rauberg is 'the editor. 
The Cornelia, a lady's Almanac, pub- 
iished at Heidelberg, and commenced 
eight years ago. The principal con- 
tributors to tbia work are De Ncuffer, 
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the German translator of (he iEneid, 
De la Motte Fouqu£>, one of the first of 
German novelists, and Louisa Brach. 
niann, whose tragfical fate has been so 
recent. The third is entitled Pene- 
lope, and is conducted by Theodore 
Hell. The work has now been esta- 
blished twelve years, it is not desti- 
tute of merit, but its enj^raving^s are of 
little value. Its contributors are prin- 
cipally IMesdames Helmina de Chezy, 
and Ac^ncs Franz, with the younger 
Schilling, and a few others. The same 
person, Mens. Theodore Hell, also pub- 
lishes the Dramatic Almanac of Wei- 
mar. Messrs. Castelli, de Houwald, 
Holbein, Kind, Geycr, and others, con- 
tribute to this latter publication. The 
tienealogical Calcndai* of Gotha, inde- 
pendent of its gcndalogy, gives the 
biography of many distinguished per- 
sons ; it has been established sixty 
years. The Balsam is a new work 
published at Vienna. The Almanac of 
the Rhine was brought out last year, 
and has contained some very interest- 
ing articles. “ Homage to the Fair Sex,” 
under this title Mons. Castelli has Just 
brouglit out an Almanac not unworthy 
of attention. L*£idora is a work of 
this sort just published at Sleswick, by 
M.Gardthausen, who devotes the profits 
to the Institute of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Thu Lady's Almanac, the celebrated 
Almanac dcs Dames, commenced nine 
years ago at Nuremberg, under tbe 
direction of M. Ruckert, assisted by 
Mesdames Helmina de Chezy, Fanny 
Tarnow, Krug de Nidda, and a few 
others. Two Almanacs of Social Plea- 
sure are published at Lcipsic, and each 
contains much of interest both in poetry 
and prose. The Roses of the Alps is 
published both ut Berne and at Leipsic. 
The Annals of the Edification of the 
Heart and of Domestic Devotion was 
first published at Gotha about five 
years ago. The Almanac of the Refor- 
rnation is published at Erfurt : three 
numbers have appeared singe 1817« or- 
namciitcd by portraits of t1fi)8e who 
most distinguished themselves in the 
Reformation ; its contributions are of 
great merit. The Almanac entitled, 
Annual Communications^ published in 
8vo. at Leipsic ; the third volume, now 
out, contains an excellent Life of the 
celebrated theologian Spciier, born in 
Alsace. The Professor Justi, of Mar- 
boiirg, so celebrated for hfs excellent 
writings, publishes many of his pieces 
in this work. Die Korzeff, or Past 
'rimeK, an Historical Almanac, contain- 
ing very useful enquiries, and now esta- 
bJi'«ljcd four years. The Astrological 


Almanac of M. Pfaff is useful only to 
the learned, and containing astronomi- 
cal, geological, historical, and other 
such enquiries. The new Almanac of 
Nuremberg is in its second year, and 
is highly deserving of praise; it has 
many contributors of high talents, and 
among them is the justly celebrated 
Professor Mannest. The Almanac upon 
the H istory of One's Country, pubi ished 
for four'years at Vienna, by the Barons 
de Hormayr and De Mechnyansky, 
contains very valuable dissertations 
upon points of Austrian and Hun;^- 
rian history, as well ns upon the legis- 
lation of tbe two countries. The Ura- 
nia has been circulated at Leipsic for 
three years, and is devoted to histori- 
cal and archeological subjects, and to ■ 
the Fine Arts. It is embellished with 
engravings of subjects from Siiakspeare. 
The Continent is well acquainted with 
the articles entitled Sabina, or the Toi- 
lette of a Roman Lady, which have ap- 
peared iu the above-mentioned work. 
'Fhc Almanac of Grecian History and 
of general tracts, now beginning to be 
published at Heidelberg, and orna- 
mented with portraits and with land- 
scapes ; the articles in this work are 
of a lighter description. The Almanac 
of Instruction and of Amusement, in- 
tended as a manual for mothers and 
daughters; a collection which fre- 
quently centains interesting articles. 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish Hocks of Merino sheep 
have been the whole summer in Estre- 
madora, it not having been practicable 
to send them to the Pyrenees accord- 
ing to custom, in consequence of the 
entrance of foreign troops into Spain . 
But Estrernadura has turnished them 
with sufficient pasturage, and water 
has not been wanted. This circum- 
stance has given anew direction to the 
trade in wool, for, instead of being sold 
at Bilboa and Santander, it has been 
sent to Lisbon and Oporto, on account 
of the English merchants. 

FRANCE. 

Bourdeaux . — The general wish of the 
inhabitants has been gratified by the 
opening of two schools for the teaching 
of swimming. The instructions in one 
of them are given on a floating raft ISO 
feet long by 60 broad, and two even- 
ings of each week are reserved for 
females. The other school is upon a 
very enlarged scale, and is situated on 
one of the very magnificent basins of 
Mons. de la Fittc, 1200 feet long, en- 
closed on two sides hy walls, and cai 
pable of being filled or emptied at 
pleasure. There arc 60 dressing-rooms, 
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covered gallerieH, and every fiossiblc 
cocvenience, including apparatus for 
leachini^ the principles of swimmini^ 
without gr®'"!? water. This 

useful and extensive establishment has 
been in full operation since the Ist of 
July last. Mens, 'de la Fitte is also 
en^agfed in establishing* a similar con. 
venience for the lower orders, and for 
the troops in garrison at Bourdeaux, 
so that the art of swimming will be 
taught to the French troops upon sci- 
entific prlUcipleB as is the practice in 


Germany and Denmark ; and to this 
art will be added the other gymnastic 
exercises taught by Mons. Amoros. 

The French have made such progress 
in the manufacture of cashmere shawls, 
that an article of that kind, which 
would have cost one hundred and fifty 
francs in 1819, is now sold for ninety 
francs. l*herc is also a great, fall in 
the price of silk gowns ; what sold at 
eighteen francs an ell, four years ago, 
is now selling at eleven. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Eittedflvod, or Congress of 
Welsh fiards, took place lately at Car- 
niarthen, and was brilliantly attended. 
Lord Dinevor, President of the Cam- 
brian Society of Dyved, was in the 
chair, and by his side sat the Bishop 
of St. David's, the Patron of the So- 
ciety. The successful candidate for 
the poems on “ St. David's College,” 
and ** On the recent victories gained 
by the Greeks over the Turks,” was 
the Rev. David Evans, Af .A. Fellow of 
Jesus College : and the successful can- 
didate for the verses composed on <<Sir 
Gruifydd ab Nicholas,” one of the an- 
cestors of Lord Dinevor, was the Hev. 
John Jones, M.A. of Christ Church. 

The subscription for establishing two 
National Schools at Peterborough al- 
ready amounts to more than 6502. Earl 
Fitzwilliam, with his usual liberality, 
has given 2002, and Lord Milton and 
the Bishop of Peterborough each 502. 

Mr. Bowring has been lately elected 
Honorary Correspondent of the Royal 
Institute of the Netherlands. 

Mission to Africa for the Discovery 
of the Course of the Niper.’^Wc have 
the greatest satisfaction in announcing 
that our three enterprising country- 
men, Dr. Oudenay, Major Denham, and 
Lieut. Clapperton, who left London on 
the above interesting and hazardous 
expedition, under the authority of Go- 
verument, in 1821, arrived at Bornou, 
in the centre of the continent of Africa, 
in February last, and were exceedingly 
well received by the Sultan of that 
‘kingdom. The Doctor is to remain at 
Bornojn as British Vice-Consul, while 
the other parties pursue their inquiries 
as to the course of this long sought 
river. 

Among the pictures, at Powderham, 
the late scat of Lord Courtenay, is 
the much talked of full length of the 
unforluiialc Louis XVI. in liis corona- 


tion robes ; there are also some good 
pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
other masters. 

Osborne, the bookseller, bought the 
whole of Lord Oxford's library for 
13,0002L His Lordship gave 18,0002. for 
the binding of only the smaller part of it. 

Singular Tuesday last 

BoniM workmen employed in taking 
down a ruined building, near Maid- 
stone, in Kent, found in the wall a large 
earthern vase, carefully closed at the 
top with a lid of the same material, 
overlaid with several folds of leather 
and linen cloth. In it was found a 
Bible, of ancient typography, in toler- 
ably good preservation, and having on 
its blank' pages some very old AIS. 
notes, scarcely legible from the effects 
of damp and mould. Sufficient traces, 
however, remain to show that they 
were memoranda made by a gentleman 
on bis travels through this country 
about the middle of the lOth century. 
There were also two coins in very good 
preservation-— one silver, which ap- 
pears to be Roman, the other copper, 
of the reign of Queen Anne. They are 
all in the possession of Henry Mark- 
ham, Esq., on whose estate they were 
found, and who purchased the entire 
treasure /or 10^. 

Our ancestors, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, always bouud their volumes 
within covers formed of oak, or other 
stout wooden materials. On the out- 
side of this wooden binding a coat of 
leather was usually laid, upon which 
was impressed a variety of ornaments 
and devices, according to iho skill or 
fancy of the printer or publisher. It is 
not uncommon to find many beautifol 
arabesque borders round some of these 
embellishments of heads or figures of 
distinguished characters. In the inner 
side of the binding, a large oval or 
square incision was sometimes made, 
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into wbic|i waa inserted a religions 
relic, usually a silver crucifix. This 
was guarded l^y a little door, which 
opened or shut at the pleasure of the 
owner, and thus the book presented '^t 
once ail. object of devotiouj and a sub- 
ject ofsterdions inquiry. 

A new Monthly Asiatic Journal, will 
commence ou the first of January, enii- 
tied the Oriental Herald and Colo- 
nial Advocate*,'" it will be conducted 
by Mr.J. S. Buckingham, late Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal, with a view of 
affurdiug an opportunity of promoting 
by enquiry and discussion, the Import- 
ant Inicrchts, Literary, Political, and 
Commercial, of the British Empire in 
both (he Indies. 

Wc are authorised to state, that 
the Letters on Society and Manners in 
Paris and London, which appeared first 
in various Numbers of this Magazine,* 
are now re-printed ; and, with some 
additional ones, will be published early 
in November, in 1 vol. 8vo., cutitlc<|, 
“ Loudon and Paris, or Comparative 
Sketclies, Ijy the Marquis do Vermont, 
and Sir ChuiJcs Daniley, Bart,” 

Speedily will be (fublished, Letters 
to Marianne,” by William Comb, Esq. * 
nnthor of Doctor Syntax's Tour in 
Search of the Picturesque, &c. &c. with 
a profile portrait. 

In the press, the Star in the East, 
with other Poem.p, by Josiah Conder. 

Prepari ng for publication, Short Hand 
Vfriting made £a^, Concise and Legi- 
ble, with fifteen letters, including the 
Vowels, upon the most philosophical 
principles, and suited tq any language. 
Compiled from the MS. of the l^te W, 
Blair, Esq. 

Preparing fur publication, Italian 
Tales; Tales of IJnmour, Gallantry, 
and Romance, in 1 vol. small Bvo , em- 
bellished wiih a series of designs from , 
the (icncil of Mr. George Cruikshauk. 

On the -Jhth of November, will be 
published, with the Almanacks, embel- 
lished with an emblematical frontis- 
piece, including a medallion portrait of 
Captain Parry, “ Time’s Telescope for 
1824, or the Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, 
Naturalist's, and Historian’s Guide for 
the Year,” forming also a complete Il- 
lustration of the Aliiiadaok; to which > 
will be prefixed an Introduction, con- 
taining the Outlines of Historical and^ 
Physical Geography,^ and ah Ode to 
Flowers, v^ritten expressly for the . 
work, by Bernard ^ 

# Mr. Charles |B^QOt le^< 

publish a humoroud^ .^l^tied, 

Points of Misery, witb*^9fitrat^e^,.by 
Cruikshank, the suUe^s affordliw doe 
£ur.Mag.Oct^;^ . 


scope for the talents of that lugeuious 
artist. 

An.Hi'storfieal Novel, by a New Un- 
known, will shortly issue from the 
Edinburgh press, under the title of 
“ Sti Johtistoun, or John Earl of Gou- 
rie.” It is founded on the Gourie con- 
spiracy in the reign of James VI., and 
is illustrative of the events of that most 
interesting period of Scottish History. 

Mr.tBlaquier pas in the press, a vol. 
on the Origin and Progress of the 
Greek Revolution, together with some 
account -of the Manners and Customs 
of Greece, Anecdotes of the Military 
Chiefs, &c. Being the result of mate- 
rials collected during his recent visit 
to the Morca and loniiin Islands. 

In the press, Batavian Anthology ; 
or, Specimens of the Dutch Poets; 
with Remarks on the Poetical Litera- 
ture and ijinguage of the Netherlands. 
By John Bowring, and Harry S. Van 
Dyk. 

Sir Andrew Halliday has nearly 
' ready for the press, the Lives of the 
Dukes of Bavaria, Saxony, and Bruns- 
wick ; ancestors of the kings of Great 
Britain, of the Guclphic Dynasty, with 
portraits of the most illustrious of these 
Princes, from drawings made from an- 
cient statues and paintings by the old 
masters, expressly for this work. 

In a few weeks will be published, ia 
one 8vo. vol. an Introduction to tho 
Study of the Anatomy of the Human 
Body, particularly designed for the 
use of painters, sculptors, and arti§;ts 
in general. Translated -from the Ger- 
man of J. H. Lavater, and illustcated 
by twenty-seven lilhograpliic plates. " . 

Early in November will be pub- 
lished, the Forget me not, for 1824, 
containing twelve highly finished en- 
gravings, and a great' variety of Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces in prose and verse ; 
forming, altogether an acceptable token 
of remembrance and friendship for the 
approaching festive season. 

Lettera between Amelia and her 
Mother, from the pen of the late Wm. 
Combe,^.^i^., the author of the Tdnrs 
of Dr. .will speedily ep|»ear in^ 

one pocket .y^ume. 

A nev^ Divj^on^ of tjie World pd 

Miniature, contaiAingThe Netherlands, 

will be published '1st of ph'cen^ 
ber, In one ,vo^ with,' eight eoloiiretf" 
engratingi. ^ ^ ^ 

The Private Cpn;e,8pondence of the 
late William Cowper, esq.Jd two vols. 
octavo, now drst> pnhliBli^*fr6m. the 
originalsi i» in a feurward state, and 
may he expected ia. the course of the 
present atpnth, This work will, it it 

* ;i; • ' 2V, ' 
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I^^ijltned, form a ralaabte addition to practice and, to tlie purposes of Ele- 
hia ** Life,” as throwing a new light* mentary Instrnction. 
upon those pans of his . Dr. Prout is pr^paring^a volume of 

character, which hare hitherto been Observations on the Functions of the , 
but slightly alioded to. Digestive Organs, especially those of 

In a few days will be published, in the Stomach and Liver, 
one thick 8vo. volume, a new edition A Translation from the German of 
of the late Dr. Vicesraus Knox’s Chris- « Morning Communings with God, for 
tian Philosophy. every Day in the Year.*’. By Sturm, the 

In the press, a Treatise on the Sec* author of the Reflections,** is in the 
tion ot the Prostrate Gland in Litho press. 

tomy: with Anatomical Remarks on Mr Jefferys Taylor, author of Osop 
the inefBciency of the Gorget, in con- in Rhyme, &c. is printing “ The Yoiing 
dueling the operation on the principles Historians, being a New Chronicle of ’ 
ofCheseldcn; to which is added, an the affairs of England.** By Louis and 
explanation of a new method of per-, Paul. 

forming the operation of Lithotomy^ Mr. Pursglove, sen. has nearly ready 
by whidh its difficulty and danger n for publication, ** A Guide to Practical 
diminished *, illustrated by engravings. Farriery; containing Hints on the 
explanatory of the instruments used. Diseases of Horses and Neat Cattle, 
and the steps pursued in the operation, with many valuable and original Re- 
By C. Aston Key, Assistant-Surgeon of cipes, from the practice of an eminent 
Guy’s Hospital. < Veterinary Surgeon. 

The New Trial of the Witnesses, or, Thefollowinff Works are in the press^ 
the Resurrection of Jesus considered, •and will 'be published in the course 
on principles understood aiid acknow- of next month . 
equally by Jews and Christians, is ib Travels in the Interior of Southern 
the press, and will be published in Africa. By William J. Burchcll, esq. 
the beginning of the ensuing month. With numerous coloured engravings, 
Preparing for the press, and Speedtfy vignettes, &c. from the. author’s ori- 
will be published, a Practical German ginal drawings. The Second Volume. 
Grammar, being a new and easy me- . In 4 to. which completes the work, 
th(^ for acquiring a thorough .know- The English Flora. By; Sir J. £. 
ledge of the German Language ; for Smith, President of the Liimman So- 

the use of Schools and Private Students, ciety, &c. jkc. In Svb. An original 
By John Rowbotham, Master of the Work, in which the language is at- 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commer- tempted to be redqced to a correct 
cial Academy, at Walworth. standard, the genera reformed, and the 

Mr. Gamble, author of Sketches in species defined, flmin practical obser- 
Ireland, and other works, is *about to. vation. 

publish ** Charlton ; or, Scenes in the Duke Christian of Luneburg ; or, 
Nortli of Ireland,” in t^ree vols. Traditious from the Hartz. By Miss - 

Miss Jane Hervey, author of *^Sen- Jane Porter. Dedicated by the most 
sibility,” &c. will shortly publish gracious Permission, to his Msgesty. , 
Montalyth, a Cumberland Tale. In 3 vols. 12ino. 

A new Poem, entitled a “ a Midsum- Journal of a Ten Month’s Residence 
mer Day’s Dream,” will speedily ap- in New Zealaigl. By Richard Cruise, 
pear, from the pen of Mr. Atherstone, esq.. Captain of th^ ’H4th Regiment, 
author of ^ The Last Days of Hercn- in 8vo. 

laneum.’* A Geognostioal Essay on the Super- 

Admiral Ekins has in . the press, a posUiopof Rocks in both Hemispheres, 
work on' Naval.Tacticfi, entitled Naval By M. De Homboldt. And translated 
Battles from 1744 to the peace in 1814, into English under his immediate In- 
critically revised and illustrated* spectiou. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

Dr. Hendeirspit’s Hlgtory of ancient The Painter and his Wife. By Mrs. 
and modern Wines, is nearly ready Opie. Ib'^ ydls. 12mo. 
for publication. First. Steps to Botany, intended as 

A new work entitle4 ^ Fatal Errors ! Popular Illustrations of the Science 
and Fundamental Truths,” illustrated leading to its Study as a Branch of 
in a scries of Narratives and Essays, jis » gODdral EdneaUod. By James L. Drum- 
ftnthepms. mond,'.' D.. Surgeon, Professor of 

Mr. Riddle, ma^er of the Mathema- Ahatoitt^ and pfosiology in the Bel-^ 
tical ^hool) Royal Naval Asylnm, is fast Aoademjqsl wti tut ion. With 100 
■ ^^^’**®* ^ ^ Treatise on Navigation Wpod^duti, oqpiprising upwards of 2U0 
. «nd Nautical Astronomy,’* adapted to igores. (Ine V«^2mo. 
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The Straager'B Grave, a Tale. One 
Tol. V2mo. , 

The Nigfht before the Bridal, a 
SpaiiiBh Tale ; Sappho a Dramatic 
Sketch, and other Poemf>. By Cathe- 
rine Grace Garnett, Daughter of the 
iate Dr. Garnett, of the Royal Institu- 
tion. In Svo. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
•the Human Body, and on the Anatomy 
.and Fimctiona of the Skin ; delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Londou, during the cource of ib23. 
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By Thomas Chevalier, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
and F.L.S. 

Barly in October vill be published, 
a splendidly illuminated Pocket-Book : 
to be entitled Friendship's O^ering, or 
the Annual Remembrancer, a Christ- 
mas Present, or New Year’s Gift for 
the Year 1824. 

The new forthcoming Novel from the 
author of Waverly, is said to be nearly 
ready for publication: it is called St. 
Honan's Well. 


The Drama* 


THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


Preparatory to the opening of this 
splendid national theatre, oil the 1st 
of October, an invitation was given to 
the friends of the establishment to in- 
spect the recent decorations which we 
fully described in our last number; a 
very numerous and elegant company 
assembled on the occasion. Imme- 
diately on the opening of the doors a 
full military band, which was stationed 
in the entrance, struck up the authem 
of ^ God save the King,' which had a 
tiiuudcring effect on the cars of those 
wtio were ascending the staircase, but 
in the body of the house itself was 
sofieiied into a fine expression. The 
refreshments provided for the company 
were furnished with the same elegance 
and hospitality which wc have been ac- 
customed to witness at Drury-lanc. 
Mr. Clllsion, Mr. Winston and Mr. 
Robins were present during the whole' 
evening, and paid the utmost' attention 
to their visitors. .Alter, the company 
had gratified their curiemity in visiting 
all parts of the house, they retired to 
the Saloon, where they commenced 
quadrilles. The dancing was not very 
general, but it was very good. ,A great ' 
^deal of notice was taken of the cele- 
brated little Clara Fisher, who Appeared 
with her father and sisWinthe Saloon. 
The elegant dancing of the Miss Ellis- 
tons, daughters of the manager, at- 
tracted universal approbation. 

On the first night of perfhrmance the 
^ v^t tendance was more numerous than. 
'jMjrH be fairly expected, considefklg 
■ thS unfavourable state of the weather, 
play was Sheridau's exquisite 
epmedy of The Nothing could 

bc'hiorc apptppriate than the usheriog 
iu a ncn^lili^n with one of the dis- 


tinguished productions of that great 
man. In this play Miss Lydia Kelly 
was again introduced to a London au- 
dience alter an absence of several 
years, and was greeted with warm ap- 
plause ; as we shall hare frequent op. 
portnniiies of remarking on this lady’s 
acting, we will now only observe, that 
she seems to have employed this long 
interval to advantage. A new comic 
sketch, eutitlcd Stella and Leather^ 
lunge or a Star and a Stroller^ which 
rumour has attributed to the pen of 
Mr. CoJnian, followed the comedy. 
This trifle has been produced fur the 
professed purpose of developing the 
extraordinary talents of Miss Clara 
Fisher, who, in the' progress of the 
piece, appears in the characters of Dr. 
Panyloij Shyloeh^ FaUtaff^ Young 
Norvalf and little Piekle^nud performs 
a scene from each of4he plays.to which 
these ebaraoters belong. It is a very 
astonishing etfert. Her Skyiocn and 
her Y0ung Forvat are particularly ex- 
'Cellen^. The entertainments concluded 
with a new allegorical ballet, denomi- 
noted Cupid and Follg or The Court 
of Doooy which, aided by some goml 
scenery and : tolerable dancing, has 
been well received. ^ , , 

Shakspearo's first part pf King He^rg 
the Fourth has beep performed,, and 
was the medium of introducing to a 
London audience . Mr. Archer, who 
lately figured at the^th And’Birming- 
ham; theatres. The peiiph of this new 
candidate for scenic honours is, pleas- 
ing; his face peiiU but the ihatures 
i weirdelined and expressive. His voice 
is deep and of ah excellettC quality, 
bat, like most provlpoial actors, he ap- 
pears more anxions to display the ex- 
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• tent ofhlfl Tolcc, than to show that he 
lias attended to its proper modulation. 
The reception of Mr. Archer was in 
every respect eucouragriug-. 

Perhaps the most interesting^ event 
that has occurred at this theatre, , during 
the present scasqu, is the appearance 
of Mr. Macready, wfio has left Covent- 
Garden for a more beneficial engrag^e- 
ment at Drury. The merits of this 
actor are too universally acknowledg^ed 
to admit of doubt ; but on the deg^rce 
of those merits there is certainly a 
difference of opinion, as there will al- 
ways be on subjects that are not at the 
very highest point of attainable ‘ex- 
cel lence. Mr. Macready very judici- 
ously selected the tragedy of Virginiua^ 
and performed the character of that 
name with all his accustomed excel- 
tence, and roost assuredly that charac- 


ter is at present peculiarly his own, an 
it has not as yet been attempted by Mr r. 
Kean. It is not,^ we are sure, the* cha-. 
racter of Virginivs^ however admirably 
performed, that will raise an actor to 
the highest pinnade of theatrical fame, 
and entitle him to be . ranked among 
the first tragedians.' The plays of 
Sbakspeare alone can entitle a per- 
former to be numbered among the 
deathless names of Garrick, Kemble, 
Cooke, and Kean. We shall, we hope, 
have Irequent opportunities of remark- 
ing on Mr. Macready ’s performances 
of many of these characters, and we 
shall be pleasingly disappointed if we 
are enabled to pay him an equal tri- 
bute of applause^ as that which is iin- 
questionably due to his Virginivs^ 
which we never see without the 
warmest approbation. * 


COFSNT GARDEN THEATRE, 


The proprietors of this theatre fa- 
voured their friends with a private 
view of the alterations which it has un- 
dergone during the recess. The com- 
pany was numerous; and we believe 
the general feeling was, that the orna- 
ments of the theatre combine purity of 
taste with splendour of effect. The 
proscenium, which is exquisitely de- 
signed, attracted in an especial degree 
the attention of the visitors. The good 
taste of the managers was exhibited 
in the selection of the play with which 
the theatrical campaign at this house 
was epenod ; Sliakspeare's comedy of 
MvLch Ado about iVo/Afn/7 was received 
throughout with considerable applause. 
This drama is too well known to admit 
now of criticism from ns. Nearly all 
the parts were sustained, by perObus 
whom the public bas frequently seen 
In them with pleasure. Mr. Charles 
Kemble was admirable m Bonedick: 
Miss Chester performed J?eafrtca^ ' and 
was arch and lively. In' the afterpiece, 
Miss Tree appeared aa Botina^ and was- 
welcomcd with especial marks of es- 
teem, which sha repaid by singing ju 
her best and simplest style. Miss Love 
played Pheebe, and would have been 
more successful if she had not at- 
tempted to make the humour broader 
even than it is in the original. The 
part of William was most absurdly 
given -to Miss Hallande, as the cha- 
' racter does not afford the slight^t pre- 
text for the disgusting and ridiculoUB 
. exhibition of a woman in the dressaud 
with the language of a man. , Mr. 
Duruset, who has often performed this 
•haracter, should be substituted tor 


Mis' Hallande, in order to remove thieir 
ridiculous as well as disgusting thea- 
trical solecism. Mr. Connor obtained 
much approbation in the character of 
Patrick, 

Miss Hammersley, from Liverpool, 
made her first appearance on this stage 
as Adriana in the musical play fonml- 
€kI on Shakspeare s Comedy of Errors, 
She went through the whole bns^lle^s 
of the scene with an'ease and self.pos- 
session which bespoke confidence in 
her own powers and experience iu her 
art. She does not, however, act so 
well as our^best female singers. 

Mr. Young made bis appearance at 
this theatre, for the first time these 
two years, iu the character of Hamlet. 
His powers in the part are well known. 
They have been so often the theme of 
pauegyfic, and are eo well appreciated 
by the public la general, as to forbid 
any detailed notice on the present oc- 
casion. . Mia M. Tree wa^ a most in- 
teresting OpkyHa, aud in the singing 
was every thing that could be wished. 
Mr. Fawcett, as the First Grave Dig- 
ger, relieved the passion of Tragedy^ 
by some broad and well acted Comedy. 
This house has received u great uc- 
qufsitioa to its present company in the 
person of Mr. Rayuer, the gentleman 
wbo first made bis appearance before 
a Loudon audience, at the English 
Operd House. Ju the characters of 
Robert Tgke^ in the School of 
form,” and Giles in the “ Miller's Maid” 
hd bas evinced acknowedged luieiif, 
and never fails to receive the unbiased 
applause of a juUictott8;||dtlf' numerous, 
audience. ! 
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The managrera have introduced a 
new afterpiece, under the flaring title 
of the Beacon of Liberty.''’* It is found- 
ed on the history of the deliverance of 
Switzerland, by William Tell. The 
scene where Tell obeys the mandate 
of the Governor, and shoots an apple 
on the head of his son, produced con- 
siderable effect, but all the rest was 
tiresome in the extreme. Although the 
scenery is superb, and the performance 
has been repeated, we think it next 
to impossible that it can continue to 
occupy the boards for any length of 
time. As to becoming attractive, that 
seems entirely out of the question. 

The Point of Honour, a sentimental 
comedy, translated from the French, 
has been acted for the apparent pur- 
pose of giving Miss F. H. Kelly 
another opportunity of appearing be- 
fore a London audience. We cannot 
conceive that the character of Ber~ 
iha could have been selected for the 
purpose of exhibiting her great talents 
to advantage 3 it is neither comic uor 
tragic, but of an ppisene nature, ad- 
mitting something of both and enough 
of neither. Indeed we should have 
wondered how such a play as ** The 
Point of Honour'* could have attracted 
a crowded pit, if we did not know the 
anxiety of the town to see this young 
lady brought forward much oftener. 
We know not whether the first perfor- 
mers have, or ought to have, the 
power of choosing their cast of cha- 
racters, but we certainly know, that 
every tragic performer has a right to 
expect the prominent characters of 
Shakspeare as long as the approbation 
of the public sauctious it. To confine 
one of our best actresses to characters 
of minor interest, infinitely beneath 
her powers, is as injurious to her rising, 
reputation, as it is. hurtful to her feel- 
ings, especially when she is doomed to 
witness a preference of rivals, who 
were rivals no where else; for the 
same actresses who are now thrust into 
the best characters of Shakspeare were 


on the Dublin stage considered far •be- 
neath her. If Miss F. H. Kelly is not 
to play the leading characters in tra- 
gedy, she will have bitter cause to 
lament her connexion with this theatre. 
In our opinion, the sooner she can 
cancel her engagement the better. 
Drury is in want of a leading female 
tragedian, and we much overrate the 
enterprise, talents, and judgment of 
Elliston, if he would not receive her 
with alacrity. But, above all, we ad- 
vise her not to appear in any new 
fangled tragedies that may be brought, 
forward, until she has proved her ca- 
pability or inability in the tragic scenes 
of our immortal bard. The almost certain 
ill-succcss of a new tragedy will be at- 
tributed to her only, by those who are 
notoriously envious of her rising repu- 
tation, and also by some of her quondam 
iricitds. We have heard it asserted, 
that the cast .of characters to which 
Miss Kelly aspires was previously en- 
gaged by other performers 3 if tliis be 
true, then her engggement was more 
politic than just on the part of the 
managers \ for bow could she ever ob- 
tain the f^ulfilment of a promise, ver- 
bally made, of having an increase of 
salary, provided her debut entitled her 
to such a just reward ? In the Point 
of Honour," Mr. Cooper, from Drury- 
lanc, made his first apcaraiicc on these 
boards, in the character of 8t. Franc, 
and was received with the warmest ap- 
plause ; as a good and useful performer 
be will prove an acquisition to the 
strength of the company. The cha- 
racter of Durimel was performed by 
‘Mr. Charles Kemble with eminent 
ability; but nothing can make this 
play attractive. Blanchard played 
Sieinhurgh with felicity, although he 
was>egregiousIy imperfect. We forgot 
^to state that Miss Kelly made a small 
addition to her part, which was emi- 
nently effective^ her whole perfor- 
mance was received with enthusiastic 
.applause. 


HAY-MARKET THEATRE, 


Although this elegant theatre has 
closed since our last number, with the 
usual run of benefits, important only 
to the persons for whom they are given, 
and, therefore, not worth a particular 
liotlae, yet. we have to mention one 
f^!9|^ption-« ' The appearance of a new 
^d^ltcal drama, called -The ^ Vicar of 
*Wuhefield, professedly founded on the 
popular novel of Goldsmith : a tale 
that will forever exist, us one of. the 
brightest ornaments in Cuglish litera- 


ture, to embalm the name of its author 
to the latest posterity.' A meagre out- 
line of the , story has been preserved, 
but the fine humour and natural senti- 
ment, by which the novel is so emi- 
nently distinguished, do not live in the 
drama.The piece opens with the unlucky 
visit of Moses to the fair, and proceeds 
through all the gradations of misfortune 
by which the hapless Ffcor is^saailed, 
and bis domestic happiness destroyed. 
The seduction of his beloved daughter,* 
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^ Olivia^ by Squire Thornhill^ the man 
whmn he had fondly viewed as the 
protector of his flttnily; the destrnc- 
• tion of his residence by fire, and 
his subsequent incarceration, are alt 
brought before , the audience. The 
, scenes arc, however, weak and in- 
efficient, and the first representation 
was received wiili approbation mixed 
with almost an equal portion of dissent, 
leaving: it for u long time doobtful 
whether a repetition would be endured. 
It has, however, since been acted, but 
with such moderate applause, that we 
are inclined to think that we shall never 
be again obliged to witness this unanc-' 
ceaslnl attempt to dramatisea productlbn 
pre-caiiiient for pare taste, moral acnti- 
ident, and natural and pathetic incident. 

> The best scene in the play, beyond com- 
parisou, is that In which Mrs. Orger, as 
the well-known CaroUnu ' Wilhemina 
Amelia Shegge, sung or rather peform- 
ed a song, descriptive of the charms 
of the opera, in ad excellent style ; 
this song elicits the greatest applause 


most deserv^dlyw ‘ Miss Chester.graced 
the part of Olivia, with all the per- 
sonal charms that could be desired, 
,bnt neither her . beauty nor' talents 
could compensate for the frigid inanity 
ofthe part she was obliged to personate. 
Liston, we had almost said the immor~ 
tal Liston, cannot redeem the cha- 
racter of our friend Moees from a very 
brief mortality. Terry, as the good 
old Ftcar, performed with too much 
formality, and excited but little sym- 
pathy. Cooper, as BarehelL had no 
occasion for the respectable talents he 
possesses. As it is probable this drama 
•will never be repeated, we should not 
‘ have said so much, did We not think 
our distant readers would' feel some 
curiosity to know how the best work of 
our best uovelliSt has been treated. 
-Noirel lists of inferior character may be 
successfully dramatised, as inferior 
poets may be translated ; but a drama 
worthy of Goldsmith's nhvel think 
*as impossible as a translation of Virgil. 
This theatre closed on the ihth iust. 


ENGLISH OPEAA HOUSE.. 


Since our last notice of this theatre 
the house has been closed; and no- 
thing' of consequence has taken place 
except the benefits at the close of the 
season. We are happy to beqr that the 


result of the season has been favourable,, 
and that active preparation," will be 
the employment ot the muua'''er duiiug 
the recess. 


POLITICAL DIGEST, 


Since the peace and other immediate 
results of the battle of Waterloo,' ho 
month has been so replete with im- 
portant poMlical occurrenllek ap t^t 
tbe events of which it> is now oof dut^ 
to records V The ever memorable obnl 
test of Spain Is ter^inated,^ 

but it has foh tbrongh onh stage pf tin 
events, and dll its future ocfhoil^cds 
must be of another class ot species to 
open contests in the field. Our last 
Political Digest brqnght the war down 
to that period, wben ^the enemy bad 
captured the Tfe^dero on, the filet of 
August, a.nd had opened negociations 
with the ruling powers in Cadi^.; those 
^^gouiaiions were broken ofiT and hoa- 
• ,ti lilies were resumed. In Catalonia 
the intrepid Mina, with his brave cch 
adjutors, Mjians, St. Miguel, 'an?l'ee-.. 
, boras, continued to maiiituin war 
apinst sufierior numbers dnd every 
disadvantage. On the '!>7lh of Septem- 
PfF luiportanl for Uficat Iona of 

,fi‘; Sebastian and Pigueras had beUn 
‘Jfieliveced to the enemy by treachery ; 
the surfchdcr of this lastplaci^the 


strongest post in Catalonia, did not 
seem tO damp the ardour of the patriht 
"Mina. MoriHo, after his treachery iu 
Galicia, continued in possession of all 
'the passes and fortifications of that pr6- 
Vince} whtlsl BaHbhteros, in ('asttle, 
remaintd.Ilk'aMffy Vith the general to 
whoRf he bad bdtra^cd his country, lii 
^her paVts^of Spat d, no force wbutever. 
remained 't'id’^l^se tbe enemy'; foi*, 
except a fiew^o^cient bands^of Gue- 
rillas, in Estremadura, that species of 
force had beta' so reduced and paral- 
lised by the priesthood, that it had 
fallen an easy prey to the enemy. In 
this forlorn' 'situation, tbe Cortes de- 
vised a ^home worthy of better suc- 
cor ' the attacbniout 

enllgntcDCd and lilTcrul per- 
dons'b^d ^ the name of Uiego,>‘ they 

sent 'patriotic chief, wtth 'a^ . 

of Forlorn Hope, to land at Maiagaii", 
add proceed fo^ the Hcnd-quai^era^' 
of the perjured and treacherous Bal- 
lasteros, unci to endeavour to win back 
his army to tho cause of tlieir country. 
Riego appears to have, executed hi» 
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hazardous entcrprize with consn'mniata 
bravery and jndgmcnt, and even Iwd 
off Bflllasteros- in triumph ; it is evi- 
dent that complete success would have 
crowned hh* efforts, but the Spanish 
troops were callous to all the appeals 
by which it was hoped to rekindle in 
tbem some latent sparks of honour and 
of nationar pride;, and at leng^th the 
intrepid Riet^o fell into the hands of the 
French, who, contrary to their usual 
honour in such cases, delivered him 
over to the Regency, a party that wan 
known to be embued with a spirit of 
the most saiifraniary veug'cance against 
him and his adherents. It is yet a 
question whether this brave* man may 
not perish upon the scaffold, and adorn 
the pa^e of history as the Hampden, or 
rattier the Russell of Spain. On the 
failure of this expedition of General 
Riei^o, the affairs of the Cortes became 
truly desperate. On the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the French captured the fort of 
San Petri, which materially intercepted 
the supplies which were brought into 
La Isla, down the little river at the 
mouth of which that fortress is si- 
tuated • Ou the 23d of September, the 
French fleet bombarded Cadiz, and n1- 
tbough they did but little injury, this 
bombardment alarmed the timid and 
aelfish, and, what was of more conse- 
quence, it cuabled the emissaries of 
the French to spread alarm and dis- 
content throughout Cadiz, and even 
amongst the troops. The naval and 
military commanders now reported to 
the Cortes, that their means of defence 
were inadequate to their security, and 
that body immediately sanctioned the 
openingof uegociatioiis with the enemy. 
The Duke d'Angouldme insisted upon 
the absolute and unconditional surren- 
der of the King as a preliminary to any 
ncgociatiou ; and the Cortes were so 
indignant at such dishonourable and 
nnjust terms, ihat^ they iinanisiouir(y 
resolved to bury 'themselves In the 
ruins of the place ; a few days after 
they voted by a division of flO to 30, 
that the enemy's terms should be ac 
ceded to; and, on the 1st of October, 
the King and Royal Family repaired to 
St. Mary's, the Head-quarters of the 
Duke d'AngouI£*nie, and on the 3d Ca- 
diz, with all its dependencies, surren- 
dered to the enemy ; and tkus has tei- 
niinated this memorable campaign.— 
The enemy at the outsqt'declared, that 
the conquest of Spain would he imme- 
diate and without resistance whilst 
Lord Liverpool and Mr. Canning pro- 
nounced it impracticable in fhfo / il ls 
curious to reHcct how mistaken both 
parties have bceu in Iheir calcutktions. 
The Duke d^Augoul^me crossed thd 


Bidossoa on thfl Sd, of April ; on the 
17th he reached Vittoria ; on the 22d 
, he got to Burgos on the .24th of May 
he reached Madrid ; on the 21st of 
August Corrunna Snrrendercd ; on the 
31st pf that month the Trocadero was 
carried; on the 20th of September St 
Petri was taken ; on the 27th of the 
same month, both Figneras and Pam- 
peluiia were given up by treachery ; and 
on the 3d of October the siirreiidor of 
Cadiz closed the scene. But the two 
calculations, that of the British ministers 
was the more reasouablc, as it was 
founded on the rational basis, that the* 
Spaniards however inert and spiritless 
would, considering the justice of their 
cause, at least be free frpm any very 
extraordinary degree of treachery.— 
The progress of the French has been 
entirely the result of tempting men by 
gold to the commission of (he worst of 
crimes of which our nature is capable ; 
and this is the more to be regretted as 
it proceeds from a government which 
professed to derive its stability from its 
superior justice and morals to that of 
its predecessor, the Emperor Napoleon. * 
The King of Spain, during the whole 
of his residence in Cadiz, acted with 
such sipgular duplicify, that he had 
induced the most sceptical to believe 
him sincere in the cause of freedom ; 
and yet such was his extraordinary . 
cunning, that he .was in secret corres- 
pondence with the enemy by means of 
flying Kites of different shapes and 
colours from the roof of his house, hav- 
ing chosen this method because the 
amusement was so congenial to the ex- 
treme childishness and imbecility of 
hts character, thiit it was not likely to 
excite suspicion. Da leaving Cadiz, he 
put forth a proclamation, couceived in 
. ..the best spirit, and promising a'general 
amnesty tO' heal the wounds of his dis-^ 
trailed country; and, in his speech to 
the Cortes, from the throne, he ex- 
ressed his gratitude to them' and to 
is mioisters for the respect and de- 
ference they had shewn to him, and for 
the care they had taken'of himself and 
his family. Immediately, however, on 
his joining the French, he published a 
Reucript, in which he describes the 
conduct of this very Coftes and minis- 
try to have been the most criminal 
treason, the moat disgraceful baseness, 
the most horrible offences,” fleq. ; 
and he annuls- every thing, that the 
Constitutionalists had dbtie from 1820. 
Since which he has isXued'another pro-^ 
clamatlon,' which effects the banisb- 
Bieut to a distance of fifteen leagues 
from Madrid of above 1^,000 persons, 
comprising the most mtetllgem, indus- 
triotto, aud valuable members of the 
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com^tinlty. The periods of Nero, of fablishingf of a free repnesentative go- 
Mjatius, and Sfylla, can pkoduce notbfng veromeni.' Neither Russia nor Eng- 
' etfiial to this perfidy, tergiversation, >and »eeni to doubt the security of the 
bigotry, and vengeance of Ferdi- Greek iiidependenoe—au independence 
nand. In vain can he plead that Uis . Ibai will be the means of difliising all 
ffrst decree of amnesty vras wrung the blessings of civilization, of arts, of 
from him by duress j for at the time of science, of manufactures, of commerce, 
issuing it, be was on the very threshold and of social morals throughout those 
of French protection, and had he not countries of Asia and Africa that have 
intended to carry it into execution, as for centuries been inhabited solely by 
a brave monarchy faithful to hts hononr wandering tribes. In Egypt, the Pacha 
and to his oath, he ought to have te- seems to be of a character to promote 
sisted the signature even by the sacri- »ll such objects. 

lice of his life— 'and to have exclaimed. This country has at length appointed 
** rather than so dishonour my throne, I Consuls and Vice-Consuls to all the 
will die in me me convertiie ferrum. principal ports of Mexico and of South 
Buf the situation of Spain is appalling. America, but it has contrived the ap. 
Onbneside, the intelligence and virtue pointment in a manner that avoids an 
of the country are arrayed in favour of ackiiowledgmeut of the actual inde-> 
abstract lilforty, on the other, the prejo- penderice of any of |hose states; al> 
dices and the passions of the ignorant though all, with the exception of Peru, 
and selfish are loud for the establishment ■ have long been independent to every 
of a system of the most sanguinary intent and purpose of national exist- 
vengeance and proscription ; and for ence. The republics of Chili and of 
tlie re-establish men t of a church and Columbia have dispatched armies to 
political government suited scarcely to uid the Const! tut iotialisls in Peru, and 
the condition of tbe'l^lh century. The there can be no doubt of that country 
‘French wish to j^ursue a middle course, obtaining the blessing of liberty, and 
but either fin^ or pretend to find it im- .rescuing herself from that thraldom 
practicable, without a forced and mili- under Spain, which for nearly two cen 
tary occupation of the country ; they turies had kept those fine regions of 
therefore run the risk of rousing that the earth in ignorance, vice, and super- 
only enthusiasm, which, except the Stition. The Portuguese have been at 
superstition and love of slavery, the length obliged to evacuate the Brazils, 
Spanish character is susceptible of. No uud the Brazilian navy, under Lord 
sagacity can foresee what may be the Cockrane, has intercepted a great num- 
result of such a fearful situation of l^er of the Portuguese ships on their 
affhirs ; the most eminent of the go- relurn to Europe. No established con- 
vernmeot writers has already declared, stitntion has yet been settled in Brazil ; 
that Spain is blotted out of the map' King of Portugars son continues 
of Europe for a century at least and there under the title of Emperor, but it 
lie proceeds to warn us that we may .Is much doubted whether he will be able 
soon bchbid “ Political results of an to retain his power, the spirit of liberty 
unexpected kind.^* ‘ etid of indepcodence being so strong 

In Italy, the Anstriaus continue to throughout almost every part of the 
occupy the. Neapolitan territories, but , eountry. The Brazilians are now dls- 
haviiig, they conceive, sufflcienify ifhb- ' cussing the form of their government, 
dued public spirit in Piedmont by ' and it is evident that the Emperor is 
their extreilie figour against the ‘1i- oblig^ to1>end considerably to public 
berals, or those j 9 Mpec(ed oflfbefidity, opinion^ One of the most remarkable 
they hate withdrawn their *hrBiy pf documents of the age is a treaty be- 
occupation from the King of Sardinians tween Buenos Ayres, a republic, and 
dominions, the constitntlonal government of the 

Although the Greeks have achieved Brazils; a treaty acknowledging as its 
no great 'iniUlary or naval victories sole basis those principles which are ^ 
over the Turks, they have at least designated in Eur^ope by the terms 
retained the possessioh of what they ultraism and legitimacy. Such a treaty 
hud. previously wrested from Ibelr' between conatries owing their exist- 
oppresBors; and, in such a struggle, ibp ence, as ndglMMing powers, solely to 
gaining of time is certain triumpli to their recehl^ei^flicl against and triumph 
ode party and as certain ruin to the over such jpHndpleB, is indeed a phe- 
othcr. The vaunted efforts, by which nomenoa. inherent in our nature 
^ the Turks were to overwhelm the Mo- must be the love of absolute powcf— 
r^a, have sunk into insignideance, *■ Man, dressed in a little brief 

whilst the Greeks have beeu assidoounf' Antbbrity, plays snidh fantastic tricks 
*'*®i*' power by the 'before^igh heavent as make the Angels 
4tiniision of knowledge, and by theii^ ‘ "weep.’^ 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Tuesday j October 2\. 


Cotton.— The Bales iu our cotton 
market during^ last week do not exceed 
1000 bales, consist iutr of — 200 Surats, 
jfood fair djrf, Q^ood 7^rf. in bond j 150 
Bcnj^als, iniddiiiij' Or/, fair 6Jr/, good 
fair O^rf ; 100 IVTadras, good 7Jf/ *, 400 
Pcriiams good fair, in bond ; and 
a few inferior at the same price, duty 
paid ; these, in some instances, are at 
a shade under the currency of last 
week *, some holders are losing their 
firm ness at the approaching prompt, 
and offering their cotton of the 1st 
August sale at a moderate discount. 

Sugar.— The sugar market contiuucd 
very steady till towards the close of 
last week, when a renewed demand 
coiiimenced, and prices per cwt. 
higher were obtained, and more busU 
ncBS were reported on the Fi iday than 
fur some time preceding. 

There was not so much business do* 
itig in Muscoiades early this forenoon; 
as the day proceeded, the demand re- 
vived, and the estimated sales ex- 


ceed 1500 casks; the prices are la^ly 
1a. higher than on this day week. I he 
deliveries from the warehouses appear 
to have fallen off materially last wcek- 
The public sale of Barbadoes this 
forenoon, 150 asks, went off without 
briKkncss, but ot lower. 

There was a v ry considerable change 
in the refined narket last week ; the 
request both foi low’ and fine goods wa^ 
considerable, and a general improve- 
ment of 1a. a 2a. per cwt. was obtained; 
several contracts for forward delivery 
were entered into, at prices rather 
higher than the present market cur- 
rency. — Molasses were 28a. firi. 

The refined market is wot so brisk 
this forenoon ; the advance of last 
week is, however, maintained.— Mo- 
lasses are brisk at 2dA. 

By public sale last w^eek, 331 chests 
Havanuah sugars, were brought for- 
ward ; the white was in part bought 
ill 5 inidd.ling to good white 40a. a 44.? ; 
the yellow all sold at 28 a. 


LIST OE PATENTS. 


To Benjamin -Rofeh, of FurnivaPs 
Ixmdou, Esq for his improved Fid for 
the upper masts of ships and other 
vessels. Dated Augtist 21, 1823— Six 
months allowed to enrol speciiications. 

To James Surrey, of Battersea, Sur- 
rey, miller, for his method of upply^ 
iiig heat for the producing steam and 
for various other purposes, whereby the 
expense of fuel is lessened. "Sept. 4, 
two months. 

To William Woodman, of York Bar- 
racks, veterinary surgeon of the 2nd 
Dragoon. Guards, for his improved 
horses' shoe, which he denominates the 
bevlled heeled expanding shoe. Sept. 
11, two months. 

• To Bryan Donkin, of GtfsA Sufrey- 
gtreet, Surrey, engineer^ foc his inven- 
tion of the means or process destroy- 
ing or removing the fibres from the 
thread, whether of flax, cotton, silk, dr 
any other fibrous substance composing 
the fabrics usually termed' lace-net,. or 
any other denomination offebric, wWe 
holes or interstices are formed by such 
thread iu apy of the uforesaid fabrics. 
Sept. 11, two months. 
Eur,May-Octi893, 


To John Hughes, of Barking, Essex, 
slop^eller, for certain means of secur- 
ing the bodies of the dead in coflius. 
Sept. 11, two months. 

To Henry Constantine Jennings, of 
Devoushire-street, Mary-lc*-bone, Mid- 
dlesex, Esq. for an instrument to.br. 
aMxed to the saddle-tree, by the appli- 
cation and use of which, incouvonicnce 
and distress to the horse may be avoid- 
ed. Sept. 11, sIxn months. 

To James Sprigg, the elder, of Bir- 
mingham, Warwickshire, fender-maker, 
for a certain improvement in the manu- 
facture of grates, fender^ and firc-iroa 
rests. Sept. 11, t^o months. 

To Thomas Wickham*, of Notting- 
ham, lace-manufacturer, for hie im- 
proved and prepared rice, rendered 
applicable for use in all cases in 
which starch is applied. Sept. 11, two 
moutha. 

To William Hasc, of Saxthorpp, Nor- 
folk, ironfouinder, for his new me- 
thod of constructing mills or machines, 
chiefly applical^e to pglsou discipline. 
Sept. 11, two months. , 
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liirths^ Marriageay and Deatha, 




TOct' 


BIRTHS. 

SONS. 


Countpss of NoriMaiiton, at Ditchicfy-house, in 
Oxfonishirp 

TliP Rifflit Hun. ConntPSB of Airlv 
GouiiU‘&b of Lo oglu I'd, ill Rutlaiidl-squarp, Dub- 
lin 

Tht* Lady of Sir G. F. Anipsnn, in Hereford- 
street 

The Lady of C. Woodbridge, esq. at Vassel- 
plaee.near Kenniiigtim 

The Lady of the Rer. W. M'Donale, at the 
Vicarage, Ashby de la Zoudi (uf twins) 

Tlie Lady of II. Holmes Coote.esq. in Guildford- 
ptreet 

The Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, 4th Dra- 
goon Guards, Dublin 

The Lady of the Rev. Richard Cohhold, of St. 
JUargaret's, Ipswieli 

The Lady of Captain Adam, R.N. at Ancram- 
hoiise, North Britain 

The Lady of Harry Brereton Trelawncy, esq. 
in Piccadilly 


Tim Lady of A. W. S. Deane, at CaRtlo-lioiise, 
Torringtan,De\'on. 

The Ladv of William Davidson, esq thevounger 
(•»f Muir-house, Mid-Lotiiian), at Florence. 

The Ladv of Robert Beikrly.jun.esn. at IllacU- 
more P.irk, WorcesterHiiire 

The Lady of William Davidson, esq. at Havre- 
de-Grnee 

The Lady of John Fassett Burnett, esq. at Brd- 
ford-hill, Surrey 

The Lady of Walter Long, esq in Chandos- 
street 

The Lady of Major-General Dai ling, at Chel- 
tenham 

The Lady oi Captain D. Acth, at Kuowlton- 
court 

The Lady of Thomas Moore, esq. at Forest- 
hill, near Sydenham 

The Lady of John Coipnierell, esq. of Baker- 
street, Portman-squarp 


UAIJGHTGRS. 


Lady Sophia Grealey, at Drakelow-hall, Derby- 
shire 

Lady CathaHne Whyte Melville, at Mount 
Melville, Fifoshire 

The Lady of the Baron do Rutzun, in Cumbpiv 
land-street 

The Lady of the Rev. Dr. Bond, at Hanwell 
Paddo'*k 

The Lady of E. W. Lake, esq, in Chapel-stroct, 
VV'est Af ay-fair 


The Lady of Henry Rowles, Psq. at Camden- 
place, (MilslehurKt 
The liudy of Captain S. P. Hurd 
T.ie Ladv ot the Rev. William Wilson, at Elm- 
stead Vicarage, near Colchester 
The Lailv of Joshua Mayhew, esq. In Marl- 
borough -street . 

The liadv t>f John Teesdale, enq^ai Blackheatli 
The Lady ot the Rev, Dr. Frith, »tOakle<'- 
house, near Abingdon 


5IARRIAGES. 


Brown, J. esq. of the East India-house, to 
Mariana Sophia, only daughter of James 
Thoinpson, esq. of Forest-gate, Essex. 

Blake, li esq. of the 7dtfi Foot, to 
litiward, Frances, youngest daughter of John 
Younger, esq. of Camherweli. 

Bvrne, Henry, esq. Master in Equity, at Ma- 
dras, to 

Goodinge, I.sabella S., daughter of Captain 
Gooditige, of Londonderry, in Ireland. 

BoydoU, Mr. S. of Islington, to 
Miss Jauc Coydeil Philpot, of Bethnal-green, 
both relatives of the late Alderman Boydeil. 
Bediulsh Adderley, csij. of Palace Attne> Cork, 
to , ’ 

Bernardi Fonoyt of Dyard’a Lc^ge^ only 
daughter of the late General Bernard, of 
Heton l4odge,Cork. 

Bateman, Tnomas, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
Lou(Ion„ and of Hatton Park, near Lancaster, 

' . 

Julia Margaret, seepnd daughter of the late 
John Chapman, eiq.- of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Bishop, Mr. to ' 

Farrow, Mrs. . of Kort|i Shields. The united 
ages of the enamoured ^air amounts to i52 
years, the bride being 77$ and the hiddegroom' 
'*'5 ; hyt the torch of Hymen might have 
blazed in vain, had not some considerate 
gcntleinen interposed, who kept the rude 
populace at bav, and probably prevented the 
tottering fair from being tiodden under foot, 
on her way to the church. . 

Cropper, W. osq. of Newark, to 
Martha, youngest daughter of Mr. William 

easier **”'**' 

'Carey, Major-Gen to , ' 


Claikc, Capt. Antiiow, 46tbfoot,lo 
Fanny, flanghter of James Lardner, esq. and 
widow of the late Rev. K.hvard Jaoksuii, 
(Uiaplain at Madras. 

Douglas, A.M. the Rev. Henry, Vicar of New- 
land, Gloucestershire, fo 
^ Bift, Miss Eleanor, fourth daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Birt, of the same piace. 
Everest, J I. esq. to 

Mary Ann, only daughter of T. Comport, eso 
of W'hitehall.Hoo. ^ 


vaiiuii, \>iiaries. 


tiiii juigni 


Dragoons, to 

, Probyn, widow of Governor Probyn, and 
daughter of the late General Hooke. . 

Grant, esq. George, of Rusell-place to 
Sophia, second daughter of Alexander Glen- 
nie, esq. of Great Janies-street. 

Schaak Grant, esq. of the H. E. I. Co's Military 
Engineers, to 

Elisabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Francis Barrow, esq. 

Hitehen, Mr. J. bookseller, of Northwich,to 
Burgess, Mra. of Wilton : the united ages of 
this couple amount' to 169 year.«i, the bride- 
groom being 69', and the bride 87. 

Hall, George Blair, esq. only son of the late John 
Hall, esq. Peiatmaster-Qeneral of Bengal, tn 
Ladra, yikqigeqt daughter of the late Sir W, 
Plomer^ 

L^m«j|»^S|r Anthpny, of the Rydd, 

, tbe^ qlde^^Uhter of Mrs, Villers, wine- 
merchaiit of Gloucester. 

Morant,esq. John.of Brockenhurst, Hants, to 
HayrLady Caroline Augusta, daughterof the 
. fate Earl oCJSrrql. . 

• Mildmay, Humphrey St John, son of the late 
;BirH:st.Jf.«ndmay,to 
Baring, Miie, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Baring, esq. M.P. 
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1823.J Marriages and JUeaths, 

Ncamc, esq. Au&tiiii of Homcstall, JPavershani, Marchioness of llutc, and grand-dauf^htcr of 
to * the late Mr. Coutts. Upon this happy occa- 

Anne, eldest daughter of Richard Beale, esq. sioii Mrs Coutts presented her grand-daugh. 
of lliver-hall, Diddondoii. ter with present of twenty thousand pounds. 

Okeover, the Kev. Cliarlos. of Okcover, Staf* and to Lord Saiidon one thousand pounds a 
fordshire, to vear. 

Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Cjen. the Jloii. SAvainson, W. esq. F.R.'S. late Assistant Corn- 

Sir (Jeorge Anson, J\l. P. inissary General on the Meditcrrane;in Staff, 

Par, esq. Co.li-ington, of StoTiclaiuls.Pevon, to and eldest son of ,T. T. Swainsoii, esq. of 
llarriel L\dia, youngest daughter of Henry Elm Grove, near Liverpord, to 

Manning, e.‘«q. of SidiUhiitb, and niece of Mary, only daughter of John Parker, esq. 

Admiral Kir liohort Barlow. Spencer, tlic Rev'Chaflos. Rector of Wheat- 

Sultan, esq. Gci)rg(.» Willitjiu, of Ridgway, to field, Gxon, and nephew to the Duke of MarU 

Franees (!uddard, second daughter of the borough, t(» 

late Rev. 'P. Culme, of Tothill, same county. Mary Anne, vounger daughter of Sir Scrope 
C. Sling-shy, esq. of Lofuis, Yorkshire, son of Bernard Morland, hart. .'VT.P. 

Ihe lale Sii Thomas Slingsby, of Scriven TyiTcll, K. esq of Buiidhall.to 

Park, to Fanny, only child of the late W. Lingham, 

Emma .Margaret, eldest daughter of Thomas esq. of Ewell. 

Atkinson, esq. of Fair-hill, Laneashiro. Ware, the llcv. George, B. A. of Stokecourscy^ 

Sandoh, L«»id Vijcount, eldest son of the Earl Somerset, !<» 
ol Harruwhy, at Berne, in Rw'itscrland, at Elizabeth, youngest daughter of j. D. Mld- 
the English Anihassadoi’s Chapel, to dlctun, esq. of Churchill, near Bristol. 

Stewart, Lady Frances, only daughter of the 

DEATHS. 


Suddenly, of apoplexy, Mr. John Bradley, of 
Duklnlleld, innkeeper t his funeral was attend- 
ed by near 200 gentlemen of his acquaintance 
in coaches, chaises, gigs, and on horseback, to 
MoUvam, in Longdendale, where lie was in- 
terred.fiG. — liouisu Maiia, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Bayly, Midhurst, Sussex, and niece to the 
Bishop of Carlisle. — On the 21 st of July last, at 
Sieire Leone, Charles Bariett, Deputy Assist- 
ant Commissary General, 29.— At his seat at 
Circnecster, Se.pt 23, Dr. Matthew Baillie: he 
bad, in some measure, ■ retired from general 
practice for some years, and except in tlie case 
of very old connections, confined himself to con- 
sultations.— Miss Joanna Baillie, aa hose Poems 
an<l Series of Plays on tlw Passions have ob- 
tained for her so much celebrity, was sister to 
the liite B V. M atlhew Baillie. The Dr. married 
Mi‘*» Denman, sister to Mr. Denman, the Com- 
mon Kerjeant, by Avhpm lie leaves several chil- 
dreii — At Kirkton ot Glciibueket, Christian 
Bentoii, 101. — In Church-street, Kemsington, 
Joseph Battle, esq. late of the Bengal JEsta- 
lilishnicnt, 79 — In Deyunsliire, Ann, the eldest 
daughter of Alexander Bclmauuo.esq. of Upper 
Charhittc-street , Fitaroy-square, ^3. 

At Dunkirk, Kept. 2.'!, tlie Rey. ft. Crowther, 
Vicar nfSpratton, in Northamptonshire. — ^Sept. 
4, the llcv John Cayley, ^sq’. of Low Hall, 
Brmnpton : he was the Vicar and Rector of 
Terringtoni near Castle HoAVard, Avblch liA-ing 
he held near sixty years,— In Whitecross-street 
Prison, where he liad been confined soA’en years 
for a debt of 7|OOOL which lie had nearly paid 
by instalments, (Ta^ptain arcus Lowther Crof- 
ton, late of ilic Bourbon Regiment.— Sept. B>, 
Charles Cole, esq. of Dltchani Grove, Hants, 99. 

William Dowdeswelh.esq. of Ewell, Sumy.— 
Sept. 19, in Portmnn-squqfe. the , Hon. Mary 
Patience Denny, Avile of Anthony Denny, esq. 
and youqgest daughter of the Uto Admiral Lord 
C'ollingAVuod. — While sitting at table after din- 
ner, of an apoplectic fit, Joaqph Debaufre*- esq. 
of Hichinond-hill, Surrey.— rAt Walmcr, Sarah ’ 
Jiaurie, youngest daughter of 4>aptain Dower, 
R.N. — At Stublngt(m» «i08r TitimUold, John 
Dewes, esq. late PayinasfO|>of the 29tli foot. 

Sept. 21, at Fawley Paraopiiige, the Rev. R. 
C. FanshaA^e, 41. — AtKenetogton Core, tho 
widow pf the late JohnFittliWAljl^iOeq. — At 
Stuckbrldge, Major W. FortmjMkMUulmore. 

At Buiflogne, MarianttoiHdm<Gordim, Ati- 
dowol the late Wm. UoiMi Gordon, eeq* 

Lately, at Sierra Leone, the Rev. Mr, Htfd- 
dlestonu, Methodist Missiofiary there, yeryttfion 
after the death ot his colleague, the Riev. Mr. 
Lane.— Lately, at WjHoifdoy-'hall, DcrjhyibirO. 
General Sir Charles Halt^iga, late ColOfiMof 
the 12tli foot.— In London, Lady Hare, wife .of 
Sir Thomas llaie, of StoW-hall,.Norfolk. 

At Kegwortli, Sept. 10, the Rev. Jus. Junes, 
A. B. many years perpetual curate of that pUee, 
86 . 


At Worthing, Frances, wife of the Rev. John 
Kiihy, Rector ot Gotham, Notts — Sept. 20, at 
Hipoii, Thomas Kilvingloii, esq. M.P. formerly 
oi St.John's College, Cambridge, 92.— 1m Beau- 
mont street, St. Mary-le-bonc, Joseph Kidd, esq. 
oiShaekleweU,68. 

At Orford-hoiiHC, Essex, Samuel Leighton- 
house, esq., r»7. — At Gottenburg, David Loav, 
esq., 84.— At Wortbiiig, Mrs. Lawrell, of Lower 
Grosvenor-street, 65. 

At Hoxton, Caleb Mortimer, esq. lattmf the 
Hon. East India Company’s service, 44. — At 
Eeton,N oi thamptonshire, Elizabeth, wile of the 
Hon, and Rev. r. Meade, and daughter of the 
Right Rev. Dr. Percy, Bishop ot Dromore.— 
At Fairfield, near Manchester, suddenly, the 
Rev. Thomas Moore, one of iha Bishops of the 
Moraxians. — In Weyinouth-atreet, Portlnnd- 
place, airs. Elizabeth Morgan, late ot St. Vln- 
cei\t. — At Basford, Mrs, Anne Mitchell, 78, 

Mrs. Owen, luulher of the late Rev. ,1. Oavoii, 
Secretary to the British and Eoreign Bihlo So- 
ciety. — Receiiily, at Genoa, William Owen, esq. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, — At 
Bushey, Herts, Mrs. Oldfield, 86. 

Henry John, son of John Portal, esq. of Free- 
folk-hoiisc, Overton, Hants. — Sept. 14, the Rev, 
Henry Anthony Pye,,iuu. of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 2'!. — C)ct 7. at Charlewood. Harriet, 
Avife of the Rev. Stanler Porten. — ^At Somers’ 
Town, ljieui.-eol Robert Platt, late of the 5th 
foot, 75,— In Holywell, Mr, William Purdue, of 
Exeter College, Oxford, Gl. 

The Rev, C. R. Rushworth, Fellow of St, 
John’s College, Cambridge. — ^At Florcnpe, air. 
Laurence Rowe, of Brentford. 69. 

In Edinburgh, CaptainAlexaitder Skeenc, of 
llis Majesty's ship Brltaiuda.— the «7th of 
February, In tlie Bay of St. Juhn’a, Antigua, a 
black Avoman named Statira, who, by iqforma- 
tion Ironi herself, have attained the ad- 
vanced age of 132 to 13-4, ‘ She was, a slave, 
and Avas hired an a day labourer .during the 
building of the gaol, and was present at the lay- 
ing of tlie corner stoqe, which cerentony took 
place 115 years ago. She also stated that she 
was .a young woman grown when President 
Sharpe assumed the aduiinistratlon oftheislafid, 
whiuhwasbi 1796, so thiit allowing her to be 
t^n only eighteen, it bi ings her age to that of 

Sept, 27, at the Rectory, Hougbam, Lincoln- 
shire, tbe Kev. Geoi ge Thorold, third son oi the 
late Sir John Thorold, of Syston Vjark, 48.— At 
Cragg, near Ulvoratou, Mr. Joseph Taylor ; tbe 
body, AVhen laid out, measured' six feet seven 
inohes hi length, ait^At Dominica, Henry tt. 
Tulioh, esq. Colonial Secretary to the above 
island, 29 . 

Warre, era. of Albany, and of Brad- 
ford, SomerseUhiro, 75 . 

. LoM Yarborough ; higLordahip is succeeded 
in Ute titles by his eldest soniChurUi Anderson 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 

IROM TUESDAY, SEPT. 23, to SATURDAY, OCT.18, 1823. 
Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B. All the Mcctingfs arc at the Court of CtmmissionerH^ Businghall-itreety 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attofnies' Names are in Parenthesis. 

^ BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

J. Carpenter, and J. P. Carpenter, of Wellington, Soniereetshire, bankers. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

,1. W. Hone, of Brixton, Surrev, draper. From T. lieed, of.Iligh Holborn, liiicn.draper. From 
Oct. 11 to 25. ’ Sept 30 to Oct. 1 1 . 

II. Wilson and F. Wilson, late of Oxford-street, 
liiien-draperH. From Oct. 11 to Nov. *29. 


BANKRUPTS. 

T. Ludgate-liill, cabinet-maker and Hopkins, J.Iilantnssant.OlaiiiorganHliire, malt 


(Harvey and Co. LincolnVinn- 
(Chester, 


Atkinson, 
iipholsterir. 
fields. 

Atberton, J. Lancaster, saddler. 

Staple-inn. 

Alining, 1). Axminater. Devomshfre, grocer. 

(Collett and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Barton, B. of WilloM'-walk, Cambridge. co,ich 
proprietor. (Stafford, Buckingham • street. 
Strand. 

Donlting, J. of Halsted, EsaeK, linen-draper. 

(Vt'illett, Essex-8U*eet, Strand. 

Bradford, B. late of Yardlcy-strcet, Spafields, 
and ot William-street, Spafields, leather and 
silk-jafaiiner. (Gale, Basinghall-street. 

Hall, H. and FrKirkham Powell, of Ottery.St. 
Marv, Devonshire, woollen-manufacturers. 
(Blake, Great Surrey-street, Blackiriars. 
Bailev, .1. N.latc of Ciiaiicery-lane, bookseller. 

(Tilson and Co , of Col'cmari-street. 

Hnrge, ,f. Bristol, butcher. (Clarke and Co. 
Chancery-lane. 

Bruwiibill, B. Stockport, Cheshire, brewer, 
(Tjler, Temple. 

JJnrgess, A. Hume, Manchester, dyer. (Hurd 
and Co. London. 

Cleaver, W. Holborn, soap-manufacturer (now 
or lately trading under the firm of W. Cleaver 
and Co. (Rogers and Sons, iVJaiichester- 
huildings. 

Cornfoot, A. of Honndsditch, baker. (Constable 
and Co. Symond's-inn. ^ 

Cox, C. of St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-crosa, 
draper. (Tanner, Fore-street. ^ 

Critchley J. and T, Walker, of Bolton-fe-MooTS, 
Lancmsliire, spirit- merchants. (Adlington 
and Co. Bedford-row. 

Drakes, D. and G. Smith, of Reading, Berks. 

hnen-drapers. (T. Gates, Cateaton-street- 
Dixon, F.antl B. Fisher, of Greenwich, linen- 
drapers. (Amory and Coles, Throgmorton- 
slreet, 

Duiie.alfe, J. sen. Donnington Wood-mill, Shrop- 
shire, (M ott, Bssex-Htr6et, Strand. 

FevgUHon, J, Ll\erpool, master-inarincr and 
merubant. ( E. Chester, Staple-inn, Holborn. 
Green, ,1. Wliite-horse-teiToce, Stepney, coal- 
incu’bant. (Freeman and Heathoote, Cole- 
inaii-htreet. 

Creetliani,T.Llverpoo1,ship-chandIer.<CheBter, 

Staplc-inij. 

Oa«^kell, i. late of Wimlle, Lancaster, miller. 
(Chester, Ktaiile-inn 

tiuudwinjl. liiM'iIj’s Conduit-street, eilk-merccr. 
(Hurst, .Milk ‘tu'et. 


s’ter. (Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 
llepple, J. of Cambo, Northumberland, rno]>er. 

(Bell and Broderiek, Bow Church-yard 
Hibbert, J. Hylord's-court, Criitched-friars» 
wine and spiiit rnerrhant. (Noy and Hard- 
st(»n*s Great Tower-street. 

Hill . W. C. Mlneing-lane, increhant. (Swaiiir 
Stevens, Maples, Pe.arse, and Hunt, Frc- 
derick's-plaee, Old Jewry. ‘ 

Jenkins, J. Tewkesbury, Gloucester, millei". 

(Whidus, Bartlett's-buildinga. ’ 

Jones, J . Worthing, innkeeper. (Hicks, Cray’s 
Inn-square. 

Kingsell.J. Blaekwall, plumber. (West, Red 
Lion-street, Wapping. 

Lumley.J. Foston Mills, Foston, York, corn- 
factor. (fillis and Co. Cbancea-y-lane. 
Mastprman, W. Still i>gneot, Yorkshire, dealer. 

(Jaques nnd Co. Now-inn. 

Moore, B. Hanway-street, Oxford-street, silk- 
mercer and draper. (Phipps, Wcaver's-hall. 
J^ollett. J. Lower Thanies-streot, victimller. 

(WwMlword and Co, Tokenhouse-yard, 
M'Gowen, W. Newark, Nottingham, ten-dealer. 
(Chester, Staple-inn. 

Phillips, M. and 11. Devonshirc-street, Bishops- 
gatc-street; halters. (Isaac.'f, M anseU-strect, 
Guodmnn's-tields. 

Phillips, H. Devonshire-atreet, Bishopsgate- 
street. batter. (Anneslcy, Bast India Cham- 
bers ^ . 

Pigot, W. late of Red-hall, Burstow, Surrey, 
farmer. (Badde)ey,Leman-Btreet, Goodnian's- 
fields, 

Peplow, J. New Bond-street, farrier. (Thomas, 
Fen-cQurt, Fcnchurch-street. 

Rowland, B.L. Ruabon, iron-master. (Browne, 
Wrexham. ’ , , ^ 

Robertson, E. French-norn-yard, Dean-street, 
High Holborn, coach-smith. (Hutebiusoo, 
Crown-court, TJireadneedle-street. 

Rogers, W. Gosport, Southampton, butcher. 
(Cottle, Aldemumbury. 

Rooke, J. Bishopsgate-strect Without, woollen- 
' draper. Cpannor, Fore-street. 

Smith, T. Manor-row, Tower-hill, earthenware- 
man. (Bohtoito,Walbrook. 

Sutton, W; MraStKlihury, Middlesex, brewer, 
(VincenilMwM^treet, Bedford square. 
Steel. J. Aotherhithe, Surrey, but 

riowof Oremim; Kent, timher-hnerchants. 
(Praft,Fcnchiirch-BtVeet. 

Slmmoiu, A. Strand, tailor. (Hamilton and Co. 
Tavtstock-street. Covent-garden. 


GHs^kill.G. Lancartor.woollcn-draper. (Holmes, ThurteU,T. Haymarket, victualler. (HewitL 
andCo New lim. Tokenbouse-yard, Lothbury. 

]'aiMh\v«nth, J. Uiplo, Pcrlnohire, vii'lualler. . ..i t— » i.. 

(Taylor and Co. Centherrtone - buiUlinfS, 
iJolbo’.n. 


Twigg. T. now or late of Salford, Lancashirg, 
• victualler. (Milne and Parry, Temple. 
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Tarbuck, J. Sutton, Lancasliiro, brewer. (Bat- 
tye, fihancery-lane. 

Wood, J. CardilT. Cilamorf^an» banker. (Joims 
CJregory, Cleinent’s-inn. 

Watorp.R. Union-iiourt, Broad -street. Ltindou. 
merchant. (iJrog'ion and Fonncreaii. Angel- 
court, Tliroginorton-strcet. 

Willineiit, y. Wilton, Somerset, timber-mer- ‘ 
chant. (Loftus and Co. New-iiin, 


Wright, G. T. Piccadilly, ironmonger. (Fisher, 
Bucklersbury. . , 

Worgan.J. B. Bedminater. spirit dealer. (Poole 

and Co. Gray's Inn-squai-e. 

West, B. Little Kroomc, Horefordahiro, miller. 
(Platt, Lincoln’a-inn. 

Wombwell. W. Battlebridge, horse - dealer 
(Williama and Co. Gray's-inii. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Agard. M„ F. S. Agard, and W. B. Agard, of 
Borrowash, Derbyslnre, millers, Oct. 24. 

AtKinaon, (i. and F. Atkinson, of Kirbymoor- 
sido, Yorkshire, corn-merchants, Oct. 30. 

Adams, L. ami J. Barker. Doncaster, iron- 
foiindcrs, Nov. 3. 

I^eattie, G. Balfbrd, Lancashire, dyer, Nov. 11. 

Barnes. J. Pendleton, near Manchester, brewer. 
Nov. 7. 

Briscoe Whalley, G. Basinghall-strcet, woollen- 
drapers. Oct. 25. 

Burhery, J. Coventry, ribhon-nianufacturcr, 
Oct. 27. 

Bennett, J. late of Greenfairfield. Derbyshire, 
cattle-dealer, Oct. 25. 

Barnwell. J. now or late of Lcamington-Priors, 
Warwickshire, carpenter and builder, Nov. 18. 

Barge, Jl. ClitTord-street. Bond-street, wine- 
mcrohant, Nov. 8. 

Barrett, W. Cardiff, Glamorganshire, innholder 
and spirit-merchant, Nov. 6. 

Burry, T. Little Hampton, Sussex, grocer, Oct. 
28. 

Cannon, J. Liverpool, merchant, Nov. 8. ' 

Campbell, B. late ot Priiice’s-sqiiare, flatcliffe-^ 
highway, insurance-broker, Nov. 1. 

Carter Hartley, T. Minories, victualler, Nov. 8. 

Cox Albion, U., G. Weston, J. Furber, and G. 
Cox. Little Britain, bankers and retiners, 
'Nov. 4. 

Curlile W. Bolton, and J. Bainbridge, Preston, 
Lancashire, cottun-manqifacturera and whit- 
sters, Nov. 4. 

CanipbeU, J. White Lion-court, Comhill, mer- 
chant, Nov. 1. 

(h'ossland, S. Liverpool, ship-chandler, Oct. 30. 

Edwards, J. Elder-street, Norton Falgate, silk- 
weaver, Nov. 1. 

Farmer, N. East-lane, Bermondsey, rope- maker, 
Nov. 4. 

Fox, T. Great Stin’ey-.*ltreet, Blackfnar’s-road, 
woollcu-diapier, Dec. 20. 

Field, Isaac, and Luke lioyston, Leeds, York- 
shire, cloth and stuff-merchants, Nov. 4. 

Ferns, (4. jnii., late of Stockport, Cheshire, 
grocer aud tallow-chandler, Nov. 1. 

G.II hett, S. Binninghain, merchant, Nov. 8. 

tirooch, W, P<itter-Btreet, Harlow, Essex, winq 
and brandyi'merchant, Nov. 4. 

Godfrey Feise, Lawrence Pountnoy Hill, mer- 
chant, No. 1. 

Goldney, 'P. Chippenbam, Wiltshire, clothier, 
Oct. 20 

Gee, S. Cambridge^ tinman and brazier, Nov. 6. 

Glover, J., J. Hall, S. Haynes, and Walter 
Haynes, late of Worcester, porter-brewers, 
Oct. 29. 

Uigton, J. and J. Brewer, now or late of Broad- 
way, Blackfiiars, warehousemen, Nov. 8. 

Hewlett. T. late of Southboroiigh, Kent, gun- 
powder iiiannlaeturer, Nov. 18, 

Hooper, J. Tonley-strcet, Southwark, ehymlst 
and druggist, Nov. 4, \ 

Holland, S. Bexhill, SusiipE,..,jl^-mcr chant, 
Oct. 27. ' . . ' ' 

Harvey, M. B. Witham,aiid'^,'Wi Harvey, late 
' of lladleigh Hall, Bsse^, bankersi Nov. 1. 


Horne, W. and J. Stackhouse, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, Oct. 28. 

Jenkins, T late of the Extra Parochial of Lan- 
vithen, Glamorganshire, dealer and chapman, 
Oct. 21. 

Jones, J. late of Corcley, Shiopshire, limc- 
buriier, Oct. 31. 

Keep, J. late ol Nottingliani. grocer, but after- 
wards of GraiiiKby. Lincolnshire, farmer, 
Nov. 4. 

Mason, J. 1*. Cambridge, cook, Nov. 10. 

Mitchell.. P. Bungay, Suffolk, stationer and" 
bookseller, Nov. 4, 

Pitstow, J. Earl's Colne, Essex, miller, Oct. 28. 

Potts, W. Slicerness, linen-draper, Nov. 8. 

Pritchard, J. Rosuman-street, St. .1 antes ,Clerk- 
enwell, carpciitev and builder, Nov. 15. 

Pitt, J. Cirencester, Gloucestershire, woolsta- 
pler, Nov, 5, 

Page, G. Cranbonrn-street, sllk-mercer, Oct. 21. 

Robertson, J. Newcastle- upon-Tyiic, silver- 
smith, Oct. 28. 

Rangecroft, J. Binfield, Berkshire, grazier and 
dealer in cattle, Nov. i. 

Russet, W. Bow Church-yard, warehouseman, 

. Nov. 8. 

Richardson, J Kingston • upon - Hull, corn 
dealer. Oct. 21, 

Spltta, C. L. F. Moiling, O. Moiling, ami H. A. 
Spitta, Lawrence Pountney-lanc, merchants, 
Nov. 8. 

Southbrook, E- C. Covent-garden Chambers, 
merchant, Nov. 1. 

Shirley, R. Bucklersbury, carpet manufacturer, 
Nov.l. . 

Sheri ffe, J. Faniham, Surrey, grocer, Nov, 1. 

Smith, A. Lime-street-squarc, merchant and 
agent, Oct. 25. 

Smenlon.C. and B. Penn, Liverpool, druggists,' 
Oct. 16. 

Stevens, J. Newgate-fstreet, carpct-warehousc- 
iiian, Oct, 25. 

Turner, W. Ruckholt House, Layton, Essex, 
dealer in horses, Nov. 4. 

Treadway, T. Sloane-square.St. Luke, Chelsea, 
Chinaman, Nov. 4. 

Tribatulino, C. J. Clevelond-street, Mile End, 
silk-^'er, Nov. 1. 

Tully, F. late of Bristol, baker, Oct. 27. 

Webster, J. Tower-street, merchant, Oct. 21. 

Watson, W. sen. and W. Watson, jun. Vinwick, 
Northumberland, com-factorS|,Oct. 18. 

Willis, R. Broad-street, Bloodnsbury, tobac- 
iii8t,Nov. 15. 

Wadsworth, J. now or late of Lqiig Buckley, 
Northamptonshire, dealer and chapman, No- 
vember 6. 

Webb^H. Rochdale, Lancashire, woolstapler, 
Oct. 25. 

Wright, G. St MartinVlanc, Westminster, boot 
and shoe factor, Oct. 21 

Waldie, J. and S. late of Dalston, Cumberland, 
manufacturers. Oct. 17. 

Warburton, J. Hardwick-mlll, Herefordshire, 
miller, Oct. 17. 
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VARIATIONS OF RAROMETER, THERMOMETER,' &c. AT NINE O'CLOCK, A. M. 
From September 24, to October 27, 1823. 

Hy T. BLUNT. Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Cornhill. 


\Jtar.\ 

Titer. 
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1 liar.' 
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/Jar. 
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65 
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PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS. DOCKS, IIIU DOES, WATER WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES. iStc. 

October 21 , 1823. 


CanaU. 

Ashton ami Oldham . . • • 

Bill ncHley 

Itirmingnimi (divided) . . . 

Bultoii and Bury 

Breekuntk and Abergav. 

Carlible. 

Chcfitcrtield 

Coventry 

Croniloid 

Ciovdon 

Derby 

Dudley 

Bllesineic and Chester . . . 

Krewash 

I<'mtli and Clyde 

Grand Junction 

lirand Sniicy 

Oiaud Union 

tvraiid Western 

Grantham 

Hereford and Gloucester.. 

Laiioastcr 

Leeds and Liverpool 

Leicester 

Ijeicestei 6t Noithamptoii 

Loiighboioiigii 

Melton Mowbray 

Moninouthsliirc 

Mon tgoineiy shire 

Neith 

NoKiiighatii 

Oxfiiiir 

J\Mtsniouth and Arundel 

Repent’s 

Rochdale 

Shrewsbury 

Shropshire 

Sonierscf Coal 

Ditto, Lock Fund 

St affords 8c Woi cestershire 

Stourbridge 

Stratloid-t>u-A von . . . 

Sti^udwatcr 

Swansea 

Tavistock 

1'hainesand Medway 
Tliainesand Severn, New 
Trent & Mersey . 
Warwickand Dirkningh, | 
Wai wick and N apton > . 
Woicester 8c liinuiugliant 
Jh}cks. 

London 

W est India 

Last India 

Coiuinen'ial 

Lust Country 


Per 
Share. 
£. s. 
HO 
210 
31 r> 
112 
100 


jyiv. per 

Ann. 
£. s. d. 


120 

lion 

270 
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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


“ The Blighted Hope” is left at our Publishers* for its Author. It 
wants that interest which arises from a knowledge of the parties concerned. 
The Hapless Fathcft and his more Hapless Son, are introduced to 
us and dismissed again, without our being told, who or what they were. 
Virtually speaking, therefore, it is a story about nothing. 

The Author of “ Adelaide dc Montmorency,’* will receive a letter from 
us, left at our Publishers. 

“Spectres and Apparitions,’’ “Implacable Hate,” and “I saw thee 
weep,^’ are under consideration. 

“ The Sigh and the Tear,” in our next. 

Notices of the various other Communications which hpve been received, 
are unavoidably deferred to our next. 

Correspondents wishing to receive information relative to their papers, 
will please to address a note to the Editor, as he finds that many of the 
Communications put into his hands, are not accompanied by the letters, 
whicli their Authors addressed to the former Editor. 

All Communications are requested tO be left at our Publishers. 

Some complaints having been made to us, by Subscribers, that Uk; 
European has not been regularly delivered,' we request, that when any 
such omission takes place in future, a letter may be addressed to the 
Editor. This caution is the more necessary, as some .mistakes may arise, 
from our having transferred its publication this month to Messrs. Sher< 
wood, Jones, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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MEMOIR 

or . ,■ 

UENRY BATHURST, D.CX 

BISHOP OF NORmCH. 


Dr. Henry Bathurst^ Bishop 
of Norwich, is, descended from an 
ancient family, which took their 
surname, or rather a part of it, from 
a place called Battlers, in th^ Duchy 
of Luneburg. One or thor^,. tif them 
coming into England in the time of 
tlie Saxons, gained a settlement near 
Battle Abbey, in Sussex, which they 
named Battershurst, th&t is» BatterS' 
(irovc. Battershurst came at lengA. 
to be corrupted, or shortened into 
Bathurst, and ' the wood upon the 
spot is now called Bathurlt's Wood* 
It wonld be Heedless tp give the* 
whole descent, however honorable^' 
of the venerated subject of this me^ 
moir: I shaU therefore content my-' 
self with saying, that Benjamin 
Bathurst, Esquire, third son of Sir 
Benjamin Bathurst, and brother to 
the celebrated Allen Lord Bathurst, 
was the father of Henry Bathurst. 
This gentleman inherited the estates 
of Battlesden and Mixbury, the 
former of which he exchanged for 
Lydney Park, Gloucestershire ; and 
having married Miss Poole, an 
heiress, had issue by her twenty-two 
children; and bydiis second wife. 
Miss Broderick, daughter of Dr. 
Broderick, a clergyman, and brother 
to Lord Middleton, he had a second 
family of fourteen children, of whom 
Dr, Bathurst was the third son. 


In.the rooiith of Novcihber, 1744, . 
Mrs. Bathurst was taken premature- 
ly in laboqr; and at the end of ^cven 
months gave birth to her son Henry. 

H is a fact lyorthy remark, that a roan 
who was a seven month's child should 
have reached the advanced age of 
seventy-nine, and should enjoy at 
age, not only considerable 
health of body, but that animation, 
energy, and vigour of intellect, and 
those' {)eculiar ^powers of memory, 
w||iph distinguished him in early 
;yotithf It seems as if that Providence 
> lirhicb had marked him out to advo- 
cate the best interests of civil and 
. religious liberty, watched over him 
as a precious vessel, hallowed to 
' those uses ; and to be preserved un- 
injured, and unbroken, tp the end. 

His father, Mr. Benjamin Bat- 
hurst, had represented the City of 
Gloucester in parliament between 
twenty and thirty years, after which 
the Duke of Beaufort requested to 
bring him in for Monmouth, which 
borough he also represented for a 
great many year^* It is worthy of 
notice, that he was father of the 
House of Commons at the same time 
that his brother, Earl Bathurst, 'was 
father of the House of Lords, Mr. 
Bathurst was a steady opposer of 
Sir Robert Walpole apd the whigs, 
a staunch supporter of the Stuart 
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family^ and an attached friend of the 
Pretender’s, which rendered his son 
Henry’s early and steady inclination 
for the opposite principles the more 
rcmarkahlc. This inclination he im- 
bibed, in a great measure, from stu- 
dying in his earliest years, the 
(ireek and Iloman writers; from' 
perusing the sublime compositions 
of Milton in his youthful days ; and 
the works of Locke and Hoadley.ns 
he advanced to manhood : writers 
who were all of them well calculated 
to form the basis of those principles 
of toleration, of that civil and reli- 
ions liberty the advocacy of which 
as distinguished him through life, 
and will endear his memory to those 
who love and value the best interests 
of mankind. 

He was first sent to a preparatory 
school atl{pxrord,''and at the age of 
eleven years he went to Winchester, 
on the'fbundation; but he was never 
S^dious as a boy; and is another 
prbof added to those already on re- 
cord, that, in literary attainments, 
/the performance of the man may 
considerably exceed the promise of 
the child.' ' 

In the year 1761> at the age of six- 
teen, he succeeded as founder's kin 
from Winchester to New College, 
Oxford, where he soon became ae- 
voted to literature, and indefatigable 
in the pursuit of it. He was fellow 
of New College fourteen years, and 
classical tutor two years. \At the 
age of twenty-two he lost his father, 
who left his widow in distressed cir-^ 
cumstances ; and Mr. Bathurst, in 
order to be able to relieve her from 
his college allowance, went into De- 
vonshire^, after having taken priest^s. 
orders, as tutor to Sir Charles Bam- 
fylde. He afterwards returned to 
Ox^rd with his pupil, where he 
continued as classical tutor for two 
years longer. At this time liis uncle, 
Allen Lord Bathurst, who was then 
far advanced in years, having heard 
of his great attachment to literature, 
And ot his attention to his own fa- 
ther,, was anxious that he should 
reside constantly with him. He 
accordingly took up his abode for* 
nearly two years principally with 
bis nnclt‘,and be sojon became a. fa- 
vorite companion of !tliat celebrated 
nobleman, to whom be usually read 
' from four to six hours in the Say, ' 
0 *^ After tke death of bis unde, Mr. 


Bathurst went for a short time to 
Eton as tutor to the present Lord 
Bathurst, who Was then I-iord Apsley, 
son of the Lord Chancellor Bathurst 
lie staid there nearly a year, when he 
was succeeded by the present Dean 
of Gloucester, Dr. Plumptre, 

In the year 1771> Miss Catherine 
Bathurst, his sister, was married by 
him to Dr. Charles Coote,: Dean of 
Kilfenora, in Ireland, and brother to 
the gallant Sir Eyre Coote,.who dis- 
tinguished himself so much in India,, 
ana died at Madras in 17B3. There 
he first met Miss Coote, the Dean’s 
only daughter by his first wife, the 
beautiful and excellent lady whom 
he afterwards married ; but they had 
many difficulties and obstacles to 
surmount before the attachment, to 
which that meeting gave birth, was 
crowned by a happy union. 

' In 1773 he was offtTod by Lord 
Bathurst, s^s Chancellor, tho living 
of Bletcbingly, in Surry, the resi- 
dence pf tbe Clayton family; but 
that family went in a body to Lord 
North to request him to propose to 
Mr. Bathurst an exchange, as they 
were anxious that one of their own 
connection^shonld possess the living. 
In conseqiiencc of which Lord North 
hdgged tne Chancellor to offer Mr. 
Bathurst a stall af Windsor, Dur- 
ham, Winchester, or the canon ry of 
Christ Church, which ]a.st he ac- 
cepted, having previously taken his 
doctor’s degree ; but he^ continued 
to live at New College during the 
first year, in order to* defray the 
expense of furnishing his house. 
About this period he had the option 
of changing his canonry of Christ 
Church ipr the Irish Mshopric,which 
Dr. Clever afterwards accepted. 

On the 15th of August, 1730, Dr. 
Bathurst was married to Miss Coote 
by the Dt>an her father, and departed 
immediately for England. After 
his marriage. Dr. Bathurst resided 
for many years entirely at Christ 
Church, where his house was open 
in an evening to those young men 
of his ucqdsiintance with whom he 
was mo^t intimate, and'many of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who now 
take the lead in public affairs were 
Uf the number. 

. The living of Saperton was given* 
to him bv his uncle. Lord Bathurst^ 
in 1772 , but four or five years after- 
wards be vacated it by accepting a 
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New College benefice, the rectory of 
Witchinghani, in Norfolk : this rec- 
tory, though of more value tlian 
Sapcrtoi),he resigned about the year 
1790; and accepted Saperton a se- 
cond time, to which he was present- 
ed by Lf>rd Chancellor Bathurst, at 
the particular request of the present 
Lord, his son. 

During Dr. Bathurst’s residence 
at Oxford, he became acquainted 
with the Bishop of Durham (the 
Hon. Shute Barrington), and in the 
year 1795, that venerable prelate of- 
fered him, without any solicitation, 
the ^econd best stall in his church, 
which he accepted. 

In 1805 Dr. Bathurst was appoint- 
ed to the See of Norwich, and en- 
tered on the duties of his sacred 
office. On the primary visitation of 
his diocese, in 1806, he delivered a 
charge to the clergy, which was 
since printed at their request, and 
dedicated to them. In this composi- 
tion he congratulates himself on 
being placc(j| over such arei^ectable 
body of men. “ 1 shall study,” 
.saysJhe, “ to conciliate their affec- 
tion and esteem, not, however, by 
any moan, unmanly compliance with 
the prejudice, the passions, or the 
selhsh views of individuals, — and 
still less by granting any indulgence 
to Idleness, or to the least wilful neg- 
lect of that solemn obligation which 
we all of us entered into when w^e. 
were ordained,— hut by gi ving every 
one who may have'occasion to come 
to me a patient hearing, and a kind* 
reception ; particularly to the few 
who may want of pie tne best advice 
which it is in my power to suggest. 

1 knowhowdifficuitit is tqpleaseall 
men, he their situations in life what it 
may ; nor am I solicitous to do this ; 
but the approbation of the wise and 
good, of every rank and of cveiy 
age, I am truly desirous of obtaiii- 
ifi^ ; becausd I consider such appro- 
bation .as the best earthly reward of 
those humble but strenuous efforts 
which I am called upon by so many: 
motives to exert, and which f will 
endeavour to exert in support of a - 
cause so deeply interesting to us all 
— 1 meah'the cause of religion and 
morality.” . ^ ^ 

In conformity with ancient cus- 
tom, that a bishop should delivct his 
sejitiinents respecting the leading 
topics connected with the clerical 


profession, he then proceeded to give 
a general view of religion ; and in 
his own eloquent and able manner 
disclosed those opinions o.n religious 
toleration to Which he has uniformly 
adhered, on which he has constantly 
acted, and which will shed a radi- 
ance on that page of parliamentary 
history which shall record his name. 

On the 27 th of May, 1808, Loi^d 
Grenville moved for the House of 
Lords to resolve itself jnto a com- 
mittee to consider of the petition of 
the Irish Catholics. Alter an ad- 
dress, which led to a most import- 
ant apd interesting debate, he was 
supported by the Bishop of Norwich, 
who commenced his speech in the 
following words: — “ 1 rise for the 
first time in my life to address 
your Lordships, and 1 rise with 
unaffected reluctance, not because 
1 entertain the smallest doubt res- 
pecting either the expediency, the 
policy, or the justice, of the mea- 
sure now under consideration, but 
because to a person in my situa- 
tidn it must be exceedingly painful 
(however firmly persuaded he may 
he in his own mind), to find liiniself 
impelled by a sense of duty to main- 
tain an opinion directly the reverse 
of that wliich is supported by so 
many wise and good men who be- 
long to the same profession, and 
who sit upon the same bench with 
me. Important occasions, however, 
sometimes arise on which an indivi- 
. dual may he called to avow his own 
sentiments, explicitly and unequivo- 
cally, without any undue deference 
to the judgment of others; — such 
an occasion f conceive the present to 
be, and shall, without further apolo- 
gy, trouble your Lordships with a 
few remarks.” 

This memoir would he extended 
beyond the limits of * a magazine 
were the writer of this article to in- 

of this^ admirable, an^' himmuB 
speech : suffice it, that it was said to 
cnarm even those whom it failed to 
convince, and was a sufficieijtt pledge 
of the wisdom, the bpnevolence, and 
the truly ohei«»tiah , spirit which 
on every similar oecali^, has distin- 
guished the ftpeechei^. of the Bjishop 
of Norwich. His Iasi speech in. par- 
liament,' delivered ^ short time ago, 
though At the advanced age 

, of seyenty-nll^ is aj^oof, not only 
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ol mifaded vigour of intellect, but 
of that devotion to the cause of re- 
ligious freedom which* has enabled 
him uniformly to set the temptations 
of worldly interest at defiance. 

< In August, 1816, during the re- 
sidence of the Bishop and Mrs. 
Bathurst at Lepperston, the seat of 
that lady’s eldest brother, Lord Cas- 
tle Coott?, the Catholics of Ireland 
presented an address to him, inscrib- 
ed **to the Rev. Champion of the 
Catholic, cause.'* The Bishop re- 
ceived the deputation at the house 
of Mr. Gore, in St, Stephen *s-grecn, 
Dublin. The processipn, which was 
very splendid, consisted of tlie Earl 
of Fingal, accompanied by all tlie 
members of the Catholic Board then 
resident in that city. The address, 
together with the Bishop’s reply, 
are admirable examples of eloquence 
and right feeling, ^nd I am sorry 
that 1 am not ahlq ,to give copious 
extracts d'rom them.* 

' If the limits of a memoir allowed 
me to offer more minute details of 
the events of Dr.TJathurst’s life, I 
should still a.bstain from doing so, 
as those details will, no doubt, be 
given at some future day by a far 
more Me pen than mine ; for the 
name of Henry Bathurst, Bishop of 
Norwich, belongs to history, and 
the future historian will expect to 
be enabled, by a biography derived 
from the most authentic sources, 
to enrich his pages with a full ac- 
count of that dauntless prelate, who 
ventured into the> arena of parlia- 
mentary warfare, unaided by his 
mitred brethren, to fight the Christi- 
an battles of religious toleration. 

It may liere not be irrevelant 
to remark, that u very uncommon 
charge has recently been brought 
against this amiable prelate, for 
bishops aref frequently reproached 
with providing too bountifully for 
their own families, but rarely with' 
giving a preference, oyer ihibir near- 
est of kin, to the interests of others. 
Dr. Bathurst, however, has lately 
been reproached with doing this, and 
with giving preferment to ‘ a friend . 
in preference to his own son, andibf 
this reason, that ' the friend \ is' a 
whig and the son a tory. Sure am 
1 that the amiable son alluded to 
would . be the first to repel i\i\i 
his affection- 
ll? father, nor would he have en- 


joyed promotion purchased at the 
expense of that father’s integri- 
ty; for the fact is, that the arch- 
deaconry Was given to the able and' 
useful clergyman who now possesses 
it in conseouence of a promise given 
by the Bisnop, manyyear8ago,to a 
'most amiable and honored friend, 
Mr. Coke, of Norfolk. But, how- 
ever party-spirit .may attempt to 
throw a cloud over the character of 
the Bishop of Norwich during his 
life, posterity will do him justice, 
and join his name to that of a Head- 
ley, and a Shipley. It may perhaps, 
while contemplating his ever active 
and disinterested benevolence, be 
willing to exclaim, in the word of a 
distinguished writer of the present 
day, in a letter to a friencl^ “ The 
Bishop of Norwich is an honor to 
humanity ! In Cuba he would have 
been a Las Casas pleading the cause 
of the poor Indians, so cruelly mur- 
dered by his countrymen. In Franck 
he would have been a Fenelon. At 
Marseilles he would, like its much 
celebrated bishop, have exposed him- 
self cheerfully to the dangers of 
contagion in order to succour and 
to save the victims of the plague 
w'ho were hourly falling around 
him.” Vs 

In that interesting tale from the 
en of Miss Knight, called “ Dinar- 
as.” the hero is supposed to be 
dead, and he arrives in his native 
city time enough to hear his own 
funeral culogium pronounced — a 
pleasure of no common sort, but one 
which the Bishop of Norwich was 
very near enjoying, and, did iildeed, 
in a degree enjoy ; for a short time 
since, on the erroneous insertion of 
his death in the newspapers, one of 
his most valued friends poured forth 
the warm feelings of his affectionate 
and distressed heart on the occasion 
in a letter to the Archdeacon, the 
Bishop’s eldest son; — and the Oou-' 
rier, after, expressing his sorrow at 
being obliged to announce the death 
of that amiable ptelate, the Bishop 
of Norwich, addfed^.^ for a further 
account see our next.'* Unhappily, 
however^ a contradictio||) oi the 
report reached the Courier^ and pre- , 
vented the character of Dr. Bathurst 
ftom being given by the pen of a 
political eneitiy, a circiimstance much 
to he regretted ; for, perhaps the 
Courier would hate ^foved a just 
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and a generous foe; and while be- 
lievtng the cause whieh he himself 
advocated had no longer any thing 
to fear from the powerVul eloquence 
so often exerted against it, an invo- 
luntary consciousness of the talents, 
the virtues, and the unaffected piety 
of the deceased prelate, would nave 
come over his heart with a soften- 
ing and disarming power ; and the 
memory of one so good, and so be- 
loved, would have been embalmed 
and consecrated, even in the pages 
of the Courier. 

Since his visit to Ireland, in 1816, 
the Bishop has not, I believe, quit- 
ted England, having chiefly resided 
at Norwich from June to November, 
or till the meeting of parliament; 
but during the last two or three 
years he spent the winter at Chel- 
tenham, on account of the ill health 
of Mrs. Bathurst. 

He is now residing at Norwich; 
and those who have the honor of 
his acquaintance, however they may 
differ froih him in sentiment^ are 
eager to profit by the privilege al- 
lowed them of being admittecT into 
bis domestic circle — a circle which, 
though it has lost three of its female 
ornaments, two by happy mar- 
riages, and one, unhappily by death, 
is yet enlivened by the presence of 
his lovely and accomplished young- 
est daughter, and oscasionally bp 
visits from his sons and their fami- 
lies. 

The circumstances in which Dr. 
Bathurst was placed in early life 
were abundantly calculated to give 
grace and amenity to his manners, 
and charms to tiis conversation. 
During his residence under the roof 
of Allen Lord Bathurst he associ- 
ated with the most enlightened and 
accomplished men of the day ; and 
there is nothing which tends more 
powerfully to enlarge the mind of a 
young man, who has sense and taste 
enou^ to feel the propriety of listen 
, ing to his superiors m age and at- 
tammeifts, than opportunities of wit- 
nessing the emulation of rival virtue, 
of sch^ars in amicable disputation; 
and of 5bserving the new^ and im- 
portant Rights so often elicited by 
such a collision. The extraordinary' 
memory which Dr. Bathurst always 
possesses render him more than usu- 
ally able to profit by such society 
IV’batever fall from his associates 


which is worth remembering he al- 
ways carries away with him, never 
to be forgotten. So powerful, in- 
deed, is his memory, that there is 
scarcely a striking passage, either in 
the prose or poetry, of those authors 
in ivliom he most delights, that he 
cannot repeat at considerable length, 
whenever the quotation is useful or 
apposite, while his tone and man-^ 
ner of delivery give additional beau- 
ty to the passages themselves. 

Those wlio read this memoir map 
be inclined to ask whether the world- 
ly career of the Bishop of Norwich 
has been a prosperous one ; — and f 
think I may answer that, in spite of 
disappointments in life, some the re- 
sult of incidents which it is not my 
province to relate, and some the con- 
sequence of his own uncompromis- 
ing integrity, he may be considered, 
even in a worldly point of view, as 
a prosperous man ; for he lias been 
able to bestow upon' a numerous 
family of sons and daughters an ex- 
cellent education, and to cultivate to 
the utmost the talents which nature 
has given them ; and, when he is re- 
moved to another whrld, no fears 
for their pecuniary welfi^ need, I 
believe, cloud the serenity of his 
last moments. He has also possess- 
ed the means of performing many 
acts of kindness and generosity^ for 
to him the cry of distress, has never 
been raised in vain. 

It has recently h^en the lot of Dr. 
Bathurst to experience the severest 
of all the deeper afflictions ;~he 
has just lost one of the dearest of 
wives ; the companion of forty-tlirce 
years ; the heigh tener of his enjoy- 
ments, hut still more dear as the 
sharer and soother of his sorrows ; 
— a woman whose loss must be deep- 
ly regretted, not only by he.* hus- 
band and family, but by all .whom 
she honored with her friendship, and 
who were sufficiently intimate with 
her to appreciate her modest merit, 
her social manners, aud the extent 
of that Spontaneous charity, that 
' active beneficence, which could 
with difficulty be hounded' even by 
want of sufficieiitsineans for its gra- 
tification. Thts expellent lady died 
at C^eat Malvern, in April last,, after 
a painful illness, which she endured 
with much patient, resignation, and 
was buried there,r'acGording to an 
old agreement bethreen her and the 





In tho first years of their 
inafllage Dr. Bathurst and his ladv 
frequently passed some time at Mal- 
vern, and were so delighted with its 
romantic and secluded scenes that 
they wished to be buried in a spot 
endeared to them by so many pleas- 
ing recollections. It was therefore 
agreed that the survivor should sern- 

B * -ly fulfil the resolution then 
. The survivor has done so ; 
and when he dies his remains will 
be united to those of his beloved 
wife — while tlie same monument will 
cover .their ashes, and record their 
names. Long, very long may it be 
ere this .re-nnion' takes place; but, 
whenever it does, surely it is not ro- 
mantic to hope that tliosc who sur- 
vey that monument will derive some 
benefit from the view. 

Persons of all parties, and of all 
descriptions, occasionally resort to 
Malvern; some for health, and some 
to escape frpin ennHc in the pleasures 
of a watering placed reinarKable for 
the beauty of the surrounding sce- 
nery« But few amongst a crowd of 


this description can be so ignoraut, 
and so inaififereni to the important 
public occurrences of tlie times in 
which they live as to be unacquainted 
with the conduct, character, and re- 
putation of the venerable prelate 
whose name they will see engraven 
on the tributary marble. If, then, 
(to use, with a trifling variation, the 
eloquent words of Dr. J oh lison) “ihe 
patriotism of a traveller must glow 
warmer on the plains of Marathon,’* 
and ** his piety stronger amidst 
the ruins of Iona,*’ snrmy it is al- 
lowable to expect that, amidst the 
motley crowd which shall hereafter 
visit the scenes and church of Great 
Malvern, some will be found who 
will feel their love for civil and re- 
ligious liberty, their admiration of 
talents devoted to their services, and 
their reverence for unsullied purity, 
and piety of character, burn forth 
with a brighter and holier 
flame« while they gaze upon the 
tomb of — Dr. Henry Bathurst, 
Bishop of Norwich. 


THE BLIGHTED ROSE. 

Ortfiiwtl Manuscript — In the Archives of an lUtistnons 

I had a flow’r 
Within my bow^r. 

The like I ne’er shall see; 

But who would think. 

In sunnv blink. 

That it should blighted be. 

This snow-white rose. 

Till life shall' close, 
f’ll keep through ilka pain. 

Perhaps at last, 

, .When storms are past, 

I I may revive again. 

A precious gem. 

Or royal stem, 
la on a foreign shore: 

Ah ! woes my heart, 

^That we should part, 

Alas ! tp meet no more. , 

This. snow-white rose, 

’Tir life shall close, ^ 

III keep through ilka pain: ^ 

Perhaps at'last^ 

V When storms are past. 

It may revive agaim 
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LETTERS ON LONDONt 

BT 

AN IRISH GENTLEMAN. 


Sir — A s objects differ very much 
according to the views which «re 
taken of them, it may not, perhaps, 
be wholly uninteresting to five the 
ideas of an Irishman on the English 
metropolis, particularly when it 
must be remembered, that his native 
soil is not so far remote from the 
mother-country as to make interest 
or prejudice blind or mislead him. 
We, inhabitants of the west, very na- 
turally look up to the seat of .power 
and war from a very early age, ac- 
customed to consider it as the cen- 
tre of elegance and perfection. A 
foreigner might be very prone to 
exaggerate either in good report or 
in evil report, as circumstances might 
influence him, but a relation, f there 
are relations of many kinds ; those 
of consanguinity, of amity, ver- 
bal relations or mere matter of 
words, faithful relations, &c. ; and 
surely old Ireland must be al- 
lowed to stand in some of these po- 
sitions towards England) can have 
no such feeling. Nevertheless, 1 
shall candidly offer my own opinions 
as they arose out of the impressions 
which London and her population, 
particularly the higher classes, made 
upon my mind on visiting the one, 
and mingling with the other. But 
first pardon me for giving a rough 
sketch of myself, with an account of 
the advice which I received at first 
quitting tlie Emerald Isle for the 
shores of Albion. Who I am mat- 
ters little ; what I am my conduct 
and writings must prove: the first 
circumstance is often a secret to the 
wisest of us, the second depends 
not upon our genua et proavoa, but 
wholly on self, directed I grant 
by principle and education. 1 am 
neither a railcr nor a complaincr, 
nor have I any private wrongs con- 
tinually awakening in me a spirit 
of censure or regret. In good hu- 
mour with mankind, very much so 
indeed wi^ Womankind, ■ and not in 
bad temper with myself, 1 am con- 
vinced that 

It's a very good world we live iD| 
To lend, to spend, or to give in, 
JSur, Mag* Nov, 


at least I have found it so, and I 
shall treat it as such. It was my 
lot, at an early age, to accompany 
my school-fellow, Lord Problem, in 
a three years tour over the Con- 
tinent; but it so happened that I 
sailed in his yacht from the coast of 
Erin to that of Italy, and, after pas- 
sing through France, was cal iled 
bade to my home so suddenly, on 
family concerns, that 1 only slept 
one night at an hotel in London. 

Lord Problem was the^nfittest 
companion in the world for me : we 
had a stock-purse between us, but that 
was the only thing which we shared. 
His Lordship was a disappointed 
man, and I was pleased with every 
thin^ .* he was a logician, a meta- 
physician, a dry reasoner, and a dry 
fellow; and I was cheerful and 
mellow, as far as becoming mirth 
and hilarity allowed; ana would 
sooner give up any point than dis- 
pute about it one instant. Lord 
Problem left Ireland in disgust, and 
was incessantly tormenting me about 
politics. He called our extensive 
country a province of England, 
which he was pleased to honour with 
the title of the King's County ; and 
assured roe that our MotherBritannia 
was en injuata novercoy or, in plain 
English, an unjust step-mother ; ad- 
ding that our national character was 
gone, and that we were mere west 
Britons, &c., too long to be retained 
or related. Now, when 1 began to re- 
collect that the Peer was a settler in 
the countrvy and was to Ireland what 
the Kentish man is to the man pf Kent* 
and when I found that political inter- 
ests had warped his feelings, 1 de- 
termined to judge in all things for 
myself, which 1 did as long as we 
travelled together, and which 1 shall 
take the liberty of doing in my Let- 
ters on London, where it wjl\^ be 
evident that Je ne aaia rten apdler 
at«ej9arsoiij9rppreiiom,and that, be- 
longing to no party or set of men, and, 
taking, no man for my original, my 
fiugel mm or time giver, 1 am »ti/- 
/ittf addietua jurare in verba magia- 
tri, I am no time server, because 
SB 
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I aiiow no man to rcyulate iny time; 
Jniit a« Pat Blarney- assured nia 
friend that there were no toad- 
eaters in Ireland) because St. Pa- 
trick had extirpated and extermi- 
nated both animals at the same time 
with hts own hand. ‘ 

I shall now dismiss the subject of 
my Continental travels and Lord 
Problem at the same time, and state 
the advice which I received from 
one Lucretius Florare Reginald 
O'Gorraagan, an old Irish gentle- 
man, of very high honour, high sta- 
ture and high notions, on my depar- 
ture from Dublin to Holyhead. I 
must, however, inform you, that 1 did 
^ not strictly adhere to* his counsel : 
we generally get nothing for no- 
thing ii^his world, and so 1 found 
it; for, M I never asked advice, I had 
no riglit to get it ; at all events not 
gratis. His first piece of grave 
admonition, and what served as a 
kind of basis on which all other 
. matters were to rest, warned me to 
appear as unlike as possible to what 
1 was. In vain did 1 urge, that Gold- 
smith, and Swift, anci Sterne, and 
Sheridan were Irishmen; that the 
eloquent Burke was of the same 
country ; that the present Duke of 
Wellington owned no oflier place of 

nativity; and that in the Cabinet 

here he stopped me. “ No doubt there 
' were very great men in the Cabinet 
and in the field, abroad and at home, 
who sprung from the Green Isle, 
but that is of no avail.’’ He went 
on to convince* me that I not only 
must be as unlike an Hibernian as 
possible, but as unlike dame nature 
in every other respect ; and that it 
behoved me to embrace and part 
friends with her at the threshold of 
■ly home; assuring me that she 
could only mar my fortune, and un- 
fit me {or high life. Many of our 
harmless nationalities, (he informed 
me) were mortal sins in polished 
London; they compromised self-in- 
terest and laid one open to ridicule. 
Nor were these natural, national im- 
pulses and propensities confined to 
Ireland exblusively : all artless feel- 
ings and simple localities were out 
of place in the great world; but, 
touching the innate errors which 1 in- 
herited from my country, be exposed 
'tlicm to me, and guarded me against , 
them. ^ The brogue 1 had not ; my 
.j,^4ucation and travelling had pre- 


vented this evil, which, be assured 
roei would, make every man lock up 
his. daughter, shut his door, and 
button up his side pocket at my ap- 
proach, under the dread of a seizure 
or a loan ;• but then I possessed a 
hastiness of expression wnich almost 
amounted to impetuosity, and which 
must be wholly neutralised ; 1 bad 
to get rid of commencing a phrase 
by an interjection, such as Oh ! “ Oh f 
how glad 1 am to see you.” The o’r 
are quite a dead letter in England, 
and smell of the rusty, indigenous 
princes of olden times. Then again 
ah I as “ Ah ! will you leave us 
after so short a visit?” (Perhaps six 
months in the obsolete reign of im- 
prudent hospitality). Now these 
ah*s arc as had as the excessive 
regret and excessive pleasure have 
nothing to do with a town-life, the 
excesses whereof arc unacknow- 
ledged, tliough not unfelt ; insipid, 
though destructive; imperceptiole, 
thou^^h incessant. What ought to 
astonish an elegant ? Nothing — the 
oh ! and the ah ! then became not 
only useless hut improper: avidity, 
or impatience, to evince warmth of 
sentiment, were equally to be dis- 
carded. A sanguine Hibernian, what- 
ever be hi^rank, would make use of 
his long 'sight (we^speak merely of 
the action ofi tne'Oye) to perceive a 
coming friend'; would run towards 
him or after him, and might elevate 
his voice beyond a drawing-room 
pitch to hail and welcome him. Such 
conduct at the west end of London 
would be abominable, where the con- 
venience of perceiving, or not per- 
ceiving, is of the highest importance ; 
for wnicK reason a glass, pendant 
from the neck, is an eminent conveni- 
ence, and it hangs out as an excuse 
for cutting (as it is called) your 
best friend or nearest relation. A 
man has nothing else to do but to 
take the mea.sure of some other ob- 
object, apparently by accident, 
and he- can turn nis back on who 
or what he pleases. A full exertion 
of any of our senses was, according 
to my adviser, by no means du der^, 
nier godt. Memory, he said, ought 
to be as defective as sight, and 
ought never to be used unless to suit 
the present purpose ; to forget being, 
,in general, more convenient than to 
remember ; forget to remember, and 
remember to forget, being the order 
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of the day, whether applied to an 
Irish cousin, a country neig-hbour, 
a ^untry acquaintance, a subaltern 
companion, a false or hasty promise, 
a jeweller’s, a coach-maker's, or a 
tailor’s hill. This advice, however, 
was very foreigfn to the habits and 
the heart of Lucretius Horace Re- 
ginald O’Gorrnagan ; but he told me 
that if 1 was determined to become 
a stranger to my dirty acres^ and to 
spend their produce in the beau 
monde, 1 must do as others do ; and 
that whenever my primitive prin- 
ciples were mortgaged, I ought to 
return to my native retreat, and to 
redeem them. He would have added 
a very lung chapter on dissipation, 
late hours, and the inviting of the 
seasons ; but 1 knew enough on 
these subjects in'Btiblin, and on my 
travels. Dinner he asserted had 
become so late in London that he 
believed, in the course of time, it 
would be put off to the next day, 1 
reminded iiirn that we had dined at 
eight o’clock in Dublin, and in the 
country. ” True,” replied he, “but 
that was when your father was in the 
Irish, Parliament, the voice of which 
has vanished with the Union,* and 
when you were a stripling sports- 
man, and never returned from a fox 
ehase until it w^s pitch dark. Of 
the seasons, he atlded, “that the 
great people gathered roses in Bond- 
street, and enjoyed the icicles of 
winter in the country; slept out 
day-light in town, and made their 
morning calls in the evening.” 

I diner widely with my country- 
man in his disapprobation of meal- 
time; the present arrangement meets 
every taste. For example: — I have 
more than once lunched with a 
Right Hon. Lady at three o’clock 
P.lfl., when she has eaten the breast 
and wing of a fowl, and a cutclette 
de mouton^ and drank three glasses 
of wine ; at eight in the evening 
she has tasted two tablc-spoon-fulls 
of soup, and about an ounce and a 
half of game or of some hiade-disb, 


With ot!ier \tlin»e glasses of wine, 
each one of a different Kind— and 
pray what are these hours of repast? 
UTie humble mechanic’s dinner and 
a light supper. I remember at an- 
other time, when assisting at Lord 
D— ’s lunch, where a cold turk^, 
a ham, cold moor-fowl, and half a 
dozen other viands, figured on the 
table, with home-brewed ale and’ 
Madeira, that every onecat heartily. 
It was two o’clock; and, at half-past 
seven, the same party and a few 
guests picked delicately at what waa 
called dinner ; for to eat with ap- 
petite before company is as much 
du tnauvais ton as to laugh heartily, 
or speak plainly and emphatirally. 
On this occasion a farmer was ad- 
mitted sane ceremonic^ becaiiso he 
had five hundred pounds to advance ' 
my Lord ; and on being asked if he 
would partake of the second course, 
he replied, that he had left off eat- 
ing hot sappers. The honest man 
bad dined at two, and a bit of cold 
meat at «|ght used to serve him for 
supper, llius the extremes meet, 
as the French say, ^*^les extremity se 
touchanU" In the same way an 
humble man may get itp at six in- 
the morning to see a friend off by 
the coach ; an exquisite lias only to 
sit up for him an hour beyond his 
usual time, and it comes to the same* 
end. Brim full of my Old Irish re- 
lation’s advice, but with a grounded 
opinion of my own, and a determi- 
nation to judge for myself, 1 started 
for the great metropolis; provided 
myself with two foreign servants, a 
German, and a Frenchman; for 1 
bad already observed, that to give 
orders to a domestic in French, 
Italian, German, or Spanish, was 
the very quintessence of elegance,, 
and bad a striking effect before a 
visiter or dropper-in ; or in the pre- 
sence of tradesmen, who only know 
the vulgar tongue, it has an electric 
effect. 1 bad likewise remarked 
in Paris, that young men played 
off Londoh airs : ergo^ it must 


« Tbe'Union he thought a ^giug measure with our worthy mehibUra. Struck 
dumb by fear or sbanic, the brogue being out of their latitude or altered interest^ 
it Is asserted, that after many years profqund silence on the part of the Scotch 
members, after their Union, the frost was broken by one M.P's addressing the 
Speaker in a very broad Scottish accent as follows. “ Afaister Speaker, please 
to notice yon chil a' iiie,*ha’a ayu poakiitg (alwaye^wUchiilg) my wig.” 
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thing to sport Pans in Lon- 
don, and to interlard our discourse, 
&c. with French, and briny in con- 
tinental taste in all possible forms, 
and in all possible shapes, in order 
to be, as Mr. O’Gomiiaffan stated, any 
thing* but reality. My poor Irisn 
Iblloivers 1 kept in the Wck ground, 
their tongue might betray them. 
Conticuere ornnes; they were all 
county Kerry men,* and their accent 
would have undone the importance 
of my establishment. Arrived in 
town 1 recruited my wardrobe in 
the last taste ; came home benighted 


and in the fog from my moiming 
ride or drive ; but then I had the 
consolation of finding myself rtraft* 
caied in Pall Mall, or St. James's- 
souare ; in the orange groves, myrtle 
alleys, flowering shrubs, and vegi- 
tabfe perfumes, of rooms thrown 
open for a fancy-ball at midnight $ 
where 1 will take leave of my reader 
for the present, expecting to meet 
him at the foot of my countryman’^ 
statue in Hyde Park in my next. 
In the interim, I remain. 

His very humble servant. 

An Irish Gjsntleman in London. 


THE COMPLAINT OF DESPAIR. 

Blow on thou pitiless night-wind blow. 

For my heart is more cold than the bitterest blast 
That ever hath swept over plains of snow. 

And frozen each fiow’ret and brook as it past ; 

For the vernal ray will unbind the rill. 

In silvery wand’ring to shine thro* the meady 
And the new-born flow’r on the verdant hill 
Uplift, unblighted, its tender head. 

Blit the beams of the summer will never unloose 
The icy fetters of dark despair. 

Nor revive the blossoms that youth profuL'?=*, 

Strew’d o’er my path, so briefly fair. 

The star of my hope, though distant seen, 

Though glimmering faintly, still cheer’d me on ; 
But the clouds of adversity floated between, 

And the last inspiriting light is gone. 

Yet I linger here like a tombless corse 
That haunts it’s lost world tho’ its soul be fled. 
While the torturing demon of late remorse, 

Like the blood-loving vulture, bangs o'er my head. 
Where the joys of society sparkle around. 

Still cold is my bosom, and languid my eye. 

As Egyptian mummies, in spices bound, 

AnTid odours unscented for ages lie. 

The tear may glisten on beauty’s cheek, 

But it only reminds of a deeper woe 
That forbids ray eyes for my heart to speak. 

And its anguish away with their streams to flow. 
Tho’ the smile be curling the ruby lip. 

No sympathy wakes it on mine, when seen $ 

For those are cold that I loved to sip, 

And the rest seem mocking my joyless mien. 

Then foam, ye billows ! and rave, ye skies ! 

While 1 pillow my brow on this wave worn stong; 
Whence never, oh I never, again may I rise, 

But expire unpitied, unhmed, alone. 

• Thus Rochoolrfeiiow of oiiiif transhKad VirgB.^ 
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Tbou shalt be drawn by dale and downey 
And hanged high on a hill ; 

But thou mayst fayle of thy purpoae, qnoth John, 

If it be Chriat hia will. 

Robin Hood and Chty of Gitborno, 


In intruding these lines upon tnv 
readers 1 am actuated bv no feel* 
ings of vanity. What, indeed, have 
1 to be vain of? If the destruction 
of the hopes which once flitted be* 
fore my imaginationr-if the remcin* 
brance of pleasure which the chill- 
ing hand of adversity has blasted — 
if misery and solitude of soul be 
things to be vain of, I may indulge 
in vanity to the fill. Alas ! that 1 
can look back upon little, which 
does not revive recollections like 
these. 

It is by strange and uncommon 
circumstances that 1 have been re- 
duced to my present condition, cir- 
cumstances, wnich, even in my own 
eyes, have given to my life a dream- 
like tinge of uncertainty, and which 
have made my existence hang upon 
me as an insunerable weight, which 
death only is able to rid me of. 

I loved. — Helen P bad a 

soul, pure as the untrodden snow, 
a form beautiful as ever disclosed 
itself to the raptured eye of the poet 
in his wildest dream. 1 adored her-— 
she was not insensible to niy pas- 
sion. The day had been fixed for 
our union, but a trifling dispute 
had arisen between us. She slighted 
me— my pride rose high, and I 
endeavoured to banish all recollec- 
tions of her. 

I was unfortunate— I was reduced 
from affluence to poverty-— but I 
maintained myself oy teaching a 
small school in the neighbourhood. 
It was then that Helen displayed 
her truly noble heart: she visited 
me, offered me her hand and heart. 
Fool ! idiot ! madman ! that I was ; 
1 conceived she had injured me— I 
r^ected them. ^ 

Noble hearted, generous girl! 
May the Ood of Heaven requite 
thee. But thou art rewarded— thou* 
art now reaping the fruit of Ihy 


good deeds,— thou art for ever 
blessed. 

My folly, obstinacy, madness, — 
but 1 cannot attach a name suffi- 
ciently strong to it — was punished. 
I do not repine : 1 deserved it. 1 
only regret that thou wert a partner 
in my sorrows. 

One evening, to chase away the 
oppressing thoughts which continu- 
ally haunted me, 1 took a long 
stroll. The country was picturesque 
and beautiful in the extreme. The 
season was summer, and the fields, 
lately shorn of their russet produce, 
appeared an expanded plain of lively 
green. I felt so much enchanted by 
the beauty of the evening, and the 
delightful reminiscenses of past days 
which the scenes around me con- 
jured up, that 1 found no inclina- 
tion to return homewards directly, 
and, therefore, digressing from the 
regular path, sought a spot which, 
from my peculiar ideas or associated 
beauty, had become a favourite 
haunt. 

It was a lonely and secret place, 
and its solitary beauties were more 
in harmony with my feelings than 
scenes which, though more mag- 
nificent, were in a greater degree 
exposed to the common eye. It was 
a gently declining dell, at the bot- 
tom of which flowed a small stream, 
that made a sweet and melancholy 
music as it gehtly passed over the 
bright and shining pebbles that 
formed its bed. On one side rose 
bankB,covered with dark green moss, 
spotted with small white flowers, 
enlivened by the greener hazle, and 
fenced by their trusty sentinel, the 
dark brown thorn ; and on the other, 
after a small flat patch, as soft as 
the Indian couch, sprung a sloping 
bank, the herbage of wjhlch having 
partly slipped off, left the bare 
yeUp#8»M,4ifeifk,4dngpeflM«ted 
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iSe martins, formed in its sbel- 1 felt inclined to change my qnar- 
terW bosom a home and a refuge ters ; for a seat under a tree, in a 
for their brood. storm of this description, is no en- 

It was here I delighted to retire viable situation, and f had rather 
after the fatigues of the day, and brave its fury in the open plain, uii- 
musc upon every passing thing, covered and unshielded. I would 
Here have 1 sat for hours together, lather suffer as complete a drench- 
witii a flower in one hand and a ing as the torrents of heaven can 
hook in the other, and forgot the bestow than run the risk of being 
world, my cares, and inyselt. reduced to the situation of an in- 

1 arrived at this still cherished urned Roman, for the pleasure and 
spot, for, alas ! 1 have had cause gratification of a temporary shelter 
to hate it : it has been the source from the pitiless tempest, 
of all my misfortunes : and though 1 began, therefore, to obey the 
1 love to view its twilight beau- natural impulse of my lieart, which 
tics, it is with feelings congenial prompted roe to seek some more 
to his who hears the low funeral secure shelter, when, as 1 was aris- 
dole passing through the stirless ing from my recumbent position^ 
air, and feels every stroke knock and stretching out my stiffened 
against his heart to tell him he has and cramped umbs, I was chilled 
lost a brother. to the heart by hearing a low groan 

1 stepped over tlie little brook just beside me. 1 am no believer in 
that bubbled at my. feet, and, climb- the supernatural, but 1 confess tbia 
ing the opposite bank, sat down startled me prodigiously. It was 
under the shade of a majestic oak followed by another, and a deeper . 
that crowned the summit of the sigh. 1 heard a slight rustling 
knoll. 1 looked round — the twitter- among the long grass which grew 
ing swallows had sought their uaar me : 1 instinctively advanced 
peaceful habitations, and the dense to it, and there, marked out by tlte 
mists were beginning to envelope pale glimpses of the moon, 1 beheld 
the face of nature with their thick a man stretched out, seemingly in 
grey mantle. Not a single sound the agonies of death, for he was 
interrupted the deadly silence that clutching the earth withaconvul- 
brooded upon the scene, save the sive motion, a.nd the deep stilling 
whispering rill that stole over its sighs that burst from him at inter- 
bed, like the stealthy footsteps of vals, piwtended almost iram^iate 
fear, and the drowsy hum of the dissolution. I gazed upon this ob- 
dor-fly as he occasionally buzzed ject of horror lor a few moments 
past me. without knowing how to act. 1 then 

Soothed by the gentle calm of raised him in my arms, and wiping 
every thing around me I dropped the chilling death dew from his 
asleep, from which I was suddenly brow ; 1 perceived that his clothes 
and unaccountably aroused. 1 were bloody. He appeared to have 
looked around — the night was far been either shot or stabbed ia his 
advanced---dim clouds had obscured side, probably tlie latter, as large 
the face of the moon, and it was gouts of clotted and coagulated 
only through some interstice of blood clung to his clothes, and the 
the rolling vapours that she be- ground appeared to be stained with 
came partially visible. The day had It. He endeavoured. 4o speak, and 
been sultry and hot, hut it was no- a feeble groan again ;escaped frw 
thing to the suffocating and oppres- his Quivering and pallid lips. I in- 
sive neat which now. pervaded every warqly breathed a grayer for his 
where. I felt that deadly weight safety; he opened Ins glaring an^ 
upon my heart which we fancy pre- fixed eyes, aiki cast upon me p' look 
Cedes some calamity ; and 1 was that can never be erased frops my 
alarmed at the pcognosticdtions memory* He grasped my hand4»^J^^ 
which I beheld of an approaching blood gushef out in togrents 
storm. I heard, at a distance^ the bis side — ^hei shivered all 
rolling sound of the advancing limbs stretched dfil^and .with°his . 
thunder, and saw the vivid sheets hi eyes wide open, and as L lliought 
p^thc summer lightnlim flashing from fix^ upon me-^e expired, 
the. dense clouds hlghisk.tlieheavens. I was not certain of the mppienl 
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when his soul winj^cJ its flight to Vanced, and ezMleaToureS, to escape- 
other realms ; but I felt his limbs he seized me — I dashed him aside— 
stiffeningf, and the ti|rliter grasp with the other now came np^ and 1 was 
which his hand compressed mine, soon overpowered. Shall I de- 
and it was onlv then that 1 began spatch him,” said one of the ruffians 
to think of the horrors of my sitiia- to Ins companion, keeping his knee 
tion, which was, indeed, no desira- on my throat; “ dead men will tell 
ble one. 1 was here alone at mid- no tales;” and so saying be pulled 
night — a dead man in my arms — out a short knife. “ No, no, help 
murdered, or one that had committed me to bind him — something strikes 
suicide, which would be equally me — be quick.** They bound me • 
dangerous to me — my clothes were band and foot, and retired to a little 
stained with his blood^. What must distance. The man who spoke last 
he the consequence if I were found imparted something to his comrade, 
here ? 1 could assign no reason for who, pondering a moment, burst 
my being at such a place at such an into a terrible laugh. “ Excellent! 
unseasonable time, and the real by G — !” he exclaimed, “ thy wit 
truth would be treated as a weak will save thee froui the halter yet, 
and paltry excuse. All these, and but let us about it immediately, not 
a thousand other terrifying thoughts, a second must be lost.” During this 
crowded upon my n^ind. How was conversation my heartbeat strangely 
1 to act ? 1 began to fancy 1 was quick, and the cold drops of sweat 
in a dream, for every thing hap* sat thickly on my brow. 1 saw one 
pened in such quick succession that of them take something from his 
I could not believe it was reality, pocket, and doubted not hut my fate 
and 1 began to rouse up the energies was now determined — 1 closed my 
of my mind to shake off those eyes, uttered a short prayer, and 
strange and troubled phantasies, thought myself prepared for death. 
But the truth soon flashed upon me, They began to search my pockets ; 
and 1 hastened to escape tne envi- 1 assured them that I had not a 
roiling perils. farthing. This they did not seem 

1 now fancied I heard footsteps to believe. They searched, and, ap- 
approaebing, and the suppressed parently satisfied, departed, 
voices of men in conversation. I This appeared very extraordinary 
listened in breathless terror. 1 he- to me. Why did they leave me 
gan to think myself disordered, hut thus ? perhaps to perish for Avant of 
they approached nearer and nearer, food. All roads or dwellings were 
and I just distinguished their forms, at too great a distance for my cries 
“ We will bury him in the brook,’* to he heard, and the place was seldom 
said the first, no one ivill look for visited. The storm now began to 
him there.'* ^ ^ rage, and I lay the unsheltered vic- 

“ Fool,’’ said the other, it were tim of its fury. The rain descended 

a useless piece of trouble, his blood in torrents, and I heard the deep 
will betray us, it must already liaA’^e voice of the thunder muttering 
deeply marked the grass: better threats at me. The lightning blazed 
leave him to rot here, he will not down in dazzling and continual 

soon be found, and if he is, who flashes, and made the scene more 

will suspect us ?’* horrible by rendering it more per- 

“No, no ; we will btiry him ; trust ceptible. My clothes were soon 
me thou art much the greater fool, drenched through, and 1 began to 
Dost thou not already hear the pat- feel extremely chill and cold, not- 
tering of the rain upon the leaves of withstanding the warmth of the 
the tiscs, that will speedily erase weather ; the damp ground imparted 
all traces of the blood. ’ ’ its penetrating moisture to my frame, 

• “ True, true ; I did not think of ana my limbs became numhed^hy 

that. We must then. Have you the tightness of my bonds. In spite 
lyrought the spade ?’* of alTthis I fell into a kipd of doze, 

. Aye, here it is. ” which was filled with the most tertllic 

• “ Tlien to business. Fetch the body Visions. I thought 1 had groped W 
here, ’tis at the footof yonder oak.^» way into a frightful valley; where the 

.1 sprung up as the.ruffiaAad- most impenetrable darliness rdgned, 
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Mid Where nouglil wai heard but the 
aiming of the wild bird seeking 
■ its preiTf and the bowl of the gaunt 
hungry wolf. I heard a groan be- 
hind me, I turned to look, a cloud 
burst open, and a pale beam of the 
moon shot down upon the f^e of 
the murdered man — it was terrible— 
his eyes were open, but fixed and 
stoney, and his countenance was 
liFid and corrupt. I turned away 
in horror, and endeavoured to es- 
cape — mv footsteps slipped, and I 
feu headlong down a steep precipice. 
Every limb seemed to have suffered 
dislocation, and yet 1 could not die. 
My dream now took a different turn: 
methought a legion of skeletons 
spning up beside me, the glare of 
their torches danced before my eyes; 
they raised me unresisting in their 
bony arms, and bore me on a steed 
as pale and terrible as themselves 
over wastes and moors, which no- 
tTiing but imagination can conceive, 
and at last dropped me into a cave 
of inconceivable depth; then 1 seem- 
ed to lose all recollection — mv brain 
began to whirl round, and 1 fainted. 

fnien I recovered, it was long 
ere I could muster up sufficient re- 
collection to trace all these horrors 
to their source, and to conceive where 
I was. 1 perceived 1 was in a low 
damp vault, or wbat 1 then took 
for a vault, which was only illumi- 
ned by a feeble lamp that burnt 
on the floor, and just served to ren- 
der darkness visible. A small mat- 
tress was thrown in one corner, and 
a little straw was scattered up and 
down the apartment. I endeavoured 
to raise myself up, but 1 was so 
weak that 1 could not stir. 1 felt a 
burning at my throat. I strove to 
speak — my suffocated voice sounded 
like a hollow rattle. 1 sought to 
move limbs, but they refused 
their office. 1 concluded 1 was 
dying. The dizziness again came 
upon me— all objects danced before 
niy swimming eyes. 1 rejoiced that 
death would soon put an end to my 
pains — my sight became darkened, 
and I relapsed into a torpid insensi- 
bility. 

A dreadful fever had seised me, 
caused by the damp which my frame 
had imbibed from the chilling mois- 
"ture of my clothes, and the damp- 
ness of the wet earth. My suffer- 


ings were terribla-^my mouth had 
become parched and dry, and I was 
tormented with an unceasing thirst 
which I could not allay ; my limbs 
were dreadfully emaciated, and 1 was 
worn almost to a skeleton. But the 
natural firmness and vigour of my 
constitution overcame all these dan- 
gers, and in about three weeks 1 
was sufficiently recovered to inquire 
into my present situation. 

1 had been removed' to a better 
apar^tment, and the first person I 
remember seeing was an aged woman 
of no very mild aspect, t asked her 
in a feeble voice how I came there. 
To this she replied by shaking her 
bead, and, putting her finger to her 
mouth, motioned me to keep silence. 
This, however, I felt no inclination 
to obey, and again demanded from 

her where I was. In S prison, 

you know well enough,” she re- 
plied. — “ Why, in the name of 
Heaven,” said I, in astonishment. 
•• Ct'me,” said she, “this will not 
serve your turn ; mayhap you wish 
to persuade the long-wigs as 1^111 of 
the Moors did, that shot the Shrop- 
shire man, that you’re beside yersel. 
Trust me, it won’t go down wi’ me; 
e may pass off your jokes on them, 
ut the de'il a bit will 1 believe ye.” 
— “ Woman,” said I sternly, tor I 
was greatly enraged, “ why am I 
here f” — “ Wliy then,” said she, in 
the soothing voice of a nurse to its 
charge, and which provoked me 
excessively, “ merely (or making 
the cauld iron and rich Allan Haw- 
beck’s ribs acquainted in the green 
dell of Libberton, and for which ye 
will have the pleasure o’ wearing a 
hempen stock to your neck, and 
cutting a caper upon nothing.”— 
“ Who, who are , my accusers, 
good woman,” said 1, tremblingwitn 
rage and astonishment, “ tell me in 
pity, who could.”— “ His two ser- 
vants,” returned she, “ and their 
evidence seems clear bnough; I am 
afraid it will go hard wr ye; had 
ye not grappit the man's throat* sae 
iiard, ye might hae had some 
chance.* Oh ! Heavens,” I ex- 
claimed, “ the light flashes upon 
my soul; the treacherous, damnable, 
deceitful villains ; 1 now too WU 
understand the meaning, of thbir 
cursed device; their bell-born ma- 
chinations have taken effiect* their 
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plots ItaVe too well sacceeded, and I, 
mnocent as the unborn babe, shall fall 
a vietim to their artifices.*’ 1 si:^nk 
back upon my pillow, and, over- 
whelmed by a fiood of confiictHig* 
emotions, at last fell asleep. 

My situation was, indeed, a 
wretched one. Upon farther exami- 
nation into my case I learnt that 
a pocket book, containing notes to 
some value, had been found in my 
clothes when 1 was taken by the 
servants, who, I had no doubt, were 
the murderers; and that every ciiwm- 
stance concurred to prove me guilty. 
I knew not what plan to pursue ; 
my thoughts were terrible. 1 was 
branded with the name of murderer. 


them, thbugh 'he was much darker 
than her, that, had 1 not known for 
certain that anoh a being never ex- 
isted, 1 should haV^ concluded at 
once that he was her brother. The 
attentions of this" fOung man res- 
tored me to myself, and the ex- 
ertions he made in my behalf gave 
me hopes that my case was not en- 
tirely without hope. 

His little tale was soon told-^in a 
fit of passion he had struck a cruel 
master, who had imprisoned him for 
an attack upon his wife. There was . 
something about him which con- 
vinced me of the truth of what he 
asserted : indeed, from my own pe- 
culiar circumstances, 1 was inclined 


nor had 1 any means of casting off 
the imputation levelled against me. 

1 must suffer as a Culprit, detested 
and abhorred-*-! must die as a 
murderer, despised and execrated. 

1 could not bear to think — and as 
I had no friend to whose faithful 
bosom 1 might trust my secret 
griefs, no one who might pour the 
oil of comfort into my bleeding 
wounds, I was truly miserable. My 
story was treated, as 1 expected it 
would be, as an improbable fiction; 
and all to whom I related it laughed 
at me, &nd bade me choose a better 
lie, if I hoped to come off with suc- 
cess. This was what 1 expected, 
and I repined not, but 1 felt it 
deeply ; the bolt bad struck my « 
heart ; I found myself an outcast, 
a despised and miserable being, and 
1 gave myself up to despair. My 
person became squallid and hag- 
gard, and I was reduced almost to a 
skeleton. 

I had been in prison near six 
weeks, and the assizes drew on apace, 
when an adventure happened which ^ 
drew me back to humanity. 1 was 
somewhat pleased with the attention 
which one young man, whose name 
I understood Jto be Howard, paid to 
my woes, and who essayed as much 
as in him lay to calm my perturbed 
spirits. In this he succeeded, and 
in his cPmpany atone 1 was easy. 
He believed my ' dark and mysteri- 
ous tale, and gave me his sincerest 
advice. U]^n it. There was a some- 
thing in him, too, which re'mipded 
me of past time — of Helen and bap- 
pinpss; and there was so stropg 
a resemblance of feature ,bkween 
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to give credit to many tales narrated 
to me by the prisoners, which were 
acarcely plausible. 

The time approached ; and, sup- 
ported by Howard, 1 endeavoured 
to arouse all the energies of my 
mind for this great trial. I am in- 
nocent, I inwardly exclaimed, and 
my innocence shall stand by' me in 
my need. The blood of the innocent 
shall assuredly call down the venge- 
ance of God on his persecutors. Hut 
then the thought that drove me back 
again to the verge of frenzy was, 
that my good fame was for ever 
blasted ; my hopes, my life, every 
thing nipped in the bud. I was de- 
solate^! was a murderer. Ob, 
God! the tears are scalding my 
cheeks at the horrid recollection. 
It arrived ; and f was to hear my 
doom. It was proved that Allan- 
Hawberk, having been absent at the 
rent time oii a tour to the Isle of 
Wight, had that evening lieen col- 
lecting his rents. His servants were 
to bring his horse, so they affirmed^ 
to the end of the lane which fronted 
Hyndham Lodge, he had some or- 
ders to give them, which, he said, 
must be'; performed that evening.; 
they were seen waiting with thehorse ' 
by several pamers-by. They furtW 
deposed, that hearing a voice crying 
murder in the fields, they had hast- 
ened there, and, follawing the noise, 
found me engaged in rifli^ the 
body. The sitaation« my imsence 
from borne, the pocket-book, which 
contained most Of the rent-mpney, ' 
my blood-stained clodi^ w^d j|ll 
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jpay.tinitile and artless tale} bat the 
iMioness of my accusers, who un- 
. hlijystittigly confronted me, triumph- 
eS, and •! was disregarded. My 
former good character was taken 
Into considerationt but then it was 
well known what an unhappy train 
of circumstances had reduced me, 
that my fortunes were broken. I was 
looked upon as a desperate man 
who had cast his all lipon the stroke 
of a die. It is useless to say more — 

1 was found ^ilty. 

A dead stillness now prevailed all 
around. My breath began to grow, 
short. The ludge slowly placed on 
bis bead bis black cap — the eye of 
each gazer became fixed with in* 
tense*cmotion. He passed sentence 
upon me. T beard bis words, 
but I scarcely knew tlieir import ; 
they sounded like the death-bell on 
a summer's eve« My senses became 
bewildered-^1 w^s cut deeply to the 
brain. 1 endeavoured to kneel, to 
pray ; my limbs forgot their oAce, 
every thing ded, and I was carried 
away fainting. 

1 was no^ in a state which it is 
almost impossible to describe the 
worst hadT happened. 1 was sen* - 
tenced — my hours were numbered. I 
liad three days to live— -horrible 
reflection ; as these and other wilder 


thoughts flashed across my soul, my 
reason tottered. At one time rage 
and fury would almost tboke me ; I 
clashed my chains together, foamed 
at the mouth, and endes^ured to 
dash out roy brains again^^the wall 
oir my prison ; the next moment I 
wept lilce' an infant, and falling 
witn my face upon the- ground, 
seemed ready tp: breathe out myeonl 
in tbe^readfph^ef which agltpted 

. PugillgijS^P^is time I had not 
se^^my friend, Howard ; he ad* 
wgllied to me, and taking me in his 
a|ps shed tears of unfeigned sorrow 
upon my face. This, I nelieve, wai 
, what I needed most. I could notibear 
to see him grieving thus, and* sum- 
moning up every energy t thought 
that! was able to laugh death in-^e 
face. But 1 was not afrhid af death ; 
itwas not death that alarmed' me, it 
'7,®* accompanied 

C y * he had come alone, I woidd 
have faced him as a man without 4; 
or %^^i[^ur, bnUhedP — ' ' 
V^ce. it, the < 


grace iliat would he heaped on uur 
once noble fhmilv, all combined, was 
horrible; httt\t|ien 1 was innocent, 
and there was my triumph. 

I took up a hihle, and composed 
myself, ~1 read unceasingly, and 
prayed fervently. I slept soundly 
the two first nights — the last 1 was 
greatly disturlied by strange and 
confused dreams. Howard had been 
taken dreadfully ill, so that I had not 
seen him, for 1 was not, of course, 
allowed to visit him, and this dis- 
tressed me much. 1 had calculated 
upon his assistance in this last 
struggle, and to be deprived of it 
was a dreadful shock to me. 

The last morning was now arrived; 
it was about four o’clock. I arose, 
knelt down, and prayed ray soul 
became lighter, hut 1 had much to 
endure. 1 heard the sounds of the 
hammers employed in preparation ; 
they were erecting the scaffold, and 
eveij stroke told to my heart 
“ Why should I be thus alarmed,’* 
said 1, “ 1 have nothing to fear; a 
few hours and all will be over with 
me — I will not think.” 

I became tranquil, — nay, almost 
happy, ,and 1 heard the entry of the 
jailor with pleasure. He entered, 
hut not alone; a zt .ilous divihe came 
with him, and we joined together in 
the sincerest offerings of prayer. 
The jailor now struck off my irons, 
«and with his assistance, for 1 was 
become .extremely weak, 1 was re- 
moved to another apartment. 

My mind had acquired a sub- 
limity,. which raised above the 
grossness of earth, and 1 had almost 
forgotten my situation. Another 
keeper enteric, leading in Howard, 
who could scarcely totter along, 
and who fell an almost sensejusg 
burden into roy arms. I kissedr his 
feverish and hectic cheek,' and press- 
ed him clo^ely lo mV bosom. All 
around were deeply a^Cted. How- 
ard spoke mueh, hut faintly ; and 
demandecl, with au almost intense 
anxiety, hour I felt: 1 assured Him 
1 was quite peered, and smiling, 
told him it now my torn to play 
the comforter. We shall meet 
again very shortly,” said he, 
flsel, I know \ shall not live long-^ 
nay, give me no hopes— 1 do not 
wislr&r them. WehhallmCet where 
We shall ^ be happy, I have no desire 
to live.”— -“Do not say so, Howard, 
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pu have, I trust, many, many 
appy blessed years to enjoy, and 
may you ever be— Think, for 
Heaven's sake, of yourself," said he; 

recollect.” — “ Dear Howard,” 
said I, “y ou know mvlove for Helen 
F — , and also her haoitation. Here 
is a lock of her hair, take itto her. 
1 did think to have died with it 
upon my heart, but — ” — Then 
you do not renounce her for everj” 
said Howard, hastily. “ Oh I no,” 
said 1, “ I love her yet as tenderly 
as ever.” Howard nent anxiously 
forward ; ho whispered a word into 
my car, and 1 became as a statue. 

“ Thou canst not be Helen !” I ex- 
claimed. ** 1 am ! 1 am ! my dear — 
my unhappy Charles.”’ — “ Oh, 
Heavens ! this is .;j^o much — so un- 
expected.” — “ You do not hate me, 
Charles?” — Hate thee, thou be- 
loved girl — Ob I to meet thee thus $ 
thy sacrifice — generous self-devoted 
being, a life devoted to thy service 
could not repay thee.” — “ Oh I 
Charles, wc must part a little, little 
while, and we shall be reunited. 
May God bless yon, and support 
you in your need.V And -as she 
spoke she fainted, with her arms 
twined round my neck ; 1 gently un- 
clasped them, and kissing her pale 
cold cheek, and exclakning, ** 'tis 
better we part thus,” I delivered 
her to the weeping jailor, for all 
were considerably affected by the 
scene they had just witnessed, and 
he carried her away. 

A torrent of new emotions now 
gushed to my heart, and 1 was be- 
wildered by their conflicting infiu- 
encc. I assigned to myself mfferent 
reasons for Helen’s lionduct, 
could not develope the mystery 
which seemed to. enshroud it. Helen 
a servant-strike her master— in 
■ S— goal— improbable,' nay, im- 
possible. Often was 1 tempted to 
doubt the reality orf every thing 
around me, and 1 began to thina 
myself the sport of some delusion. 

'fbe tima had slipped on, my 
sand -was 'Pearly ran cut, and the 
clergymain begged me to think of 
my future state. I , continued 
with biro in prayer till the moment 
when I was summoned by the jailor 
for the dread ordeal. I cast a last 
glance’ of bitter agony on every 
thing around, and bade him lead 
on. 


I passed through the door, and' 
beheld the vast, assemblage before' 
me. I shuddered dreadrelly— the 
use of my limbs agath forsook me — 
and, had it not beep for the assist- 
ance which was timdy offered me, 

1 should have fallen. 1 was placed 
in a cart, on the bottom of which 
was scattered a small bundle of 
straw, upon which 1 sat; the ter^ 
rible equipage began to move — I 
azed timorously around— it was a 
eautiful morning, but all seemed 
black and dark to me. There was a 
mixed expression sat upon the faces « 
of the tumultuous moo; it was a 
stern pity, a fierce regret, mingling 
with somewhat of horror. They 
seemed to loathe, and yet longed 
to glut themselves with the spec- 
tacle. Kindly glances of pity were 
sometimes interchanged, and a sigh 
and a sorrowing exclamation were 
occasionally nttered in my behalf. 
There was a dead weight upon my 
heart, and 1 felt very sick ; a thick 
damp sat upon my brow, and all my 
limbs felt nerveless. 1 drew my 
breath by gasps, and whole; 
frame heaved with emotion. 

We had now arrived at the scaf- 
folding, and 1 was assisted to mount 
the steps, for 1 was* much too feeble 
to have attempted it alone. Indeed 
I expected that my heart would . 
burst long ere the hangman’s hfind 
should put a period to my existence. 

I stood upon the boards, and cast 
my eyes around, but I could dimly 
see — all floated a confused mass 
around me — it seemed one ever- 
moving sea of human heads, that 
swelled ami foamed, and rolled up 
to swallow and devour, and I shrunk 
in horror. Tlie clergyman advanced? 
he spokfi, and 1 listened, but 1 knew 
not what lie said— he kneeled and 
prayed, . I instinctively obeyed him, 
but I knew not what 1 did; he 
raised me Up. A hymn was chaunted. 
The jailor wished to bind my eyes» 
but this I could not suffer— the cord ' 
was fastened round my neck— the 
clergyman recommended my soiil to 
Heaven, and departed^ jailor 
delivered to me a kahdkeihcmfto 
let fan. when 1, was pteparei^'^aiid 
left me; and it was^en, pMonly 
thep, that 'l becptpe alive tlto idm 
terrprs^iif my I ^^s like 

^' ^denly ai^opsed from a fit of 
in^xi<»Upn. i|v^d before on s<m. 
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eft it, but it was a bare idea, what 
not then undergo : if the riches 
of the universe, the wealth, honours, 
and pleasures of the world were to 
be the reward of it, they should not 
bribe me again to undergo that 
moment. It w^as an age — it was 
horrible— the cord of a^ony was 
screwed to its tightest— the least 
move would have cracked it : it was 
insupportable. But Oh 1 that mo- 
ment.The handkerchief had been left 
me to let fall when I was prepared; 
and thus I was to become, in a man- 
ner, my own executioner. Terrible 
thought. I half resolved to retain 
it, and let death come when it would, 
but 1 could not bear to wait; 1 mus- 
tered up all my resolution. 1 en- 
deavoured to take a last look,' but 
my sunk and hollow eyes refused 
their office ; all whs darkness to me : 
my tongue was dry Und close parch- 
ca to my 'palate. 1 murmured a 
prayer to Heaven— slowly raised 
my hand — trembled — my breath 
stopped— my grasp unclosed— the 
hanakcrchief dropped — the beards 
fell .— ftll felt the dreadful Hrk 
through my whole frame — the blood 
rushed to my head. 1 felt the veins 
distend terribly in my temples — ^my 
eyes seemed KaVting out of their 
sockets, and there were strong 
shooting pains in the back of my 
ears. 1 tried to breathe— k choaking 
sensation ensued. I became con- 
vulsed— my hands felt dreadfully 
painful. 1 clutched at the air— the 
convulsions increased, f thought 
the veins would burst in my brow. 
Ifelt that my eyes protruded dread- 
fully. 1 heaved for breath again, 
but the passage was completely ob- 
structed. I shivered all over — my 
pains became less intense — and I 
was soon insensible. 

1 now began to experience feel- 
ings of a different sort — violent 
throes thrilled through jaay frame, 
and I felt tortures inexpressible. 
1 laboured to rise, to breathe, and 
to burst the chains which seemed to 
hold me ; painful throbbings' at my 
heart ensued; the blood rushing 
through my numbed, and cramped 
veins was horribly painful ; it was 
"tieedles tniust into every 
“ore painful, I 
rest oil nothing. I thought 
lying on a bed of thorns, and 


^ I had been cut down.— One of the 
villians had confessed. They had 
had a quarrel ‘^ver the division of 
the booty at ah inn ; the landlord 
had overheard them, and instantly 
sending for an officer they were 
taken into custody. One acknowledg- 
ed his guilt, which, of course, impli- 
cated Uie other, who did not deny 
the charge, being overwhelmed with 
astonishment. This had not hap- 
pened at S— , hut at a town about 
thirty miles distant. All had taken 
place In the middle of the night ; 
the messenger had delayed ; he ar- 
rived just as I was turned off. 1 
was cut down immediately, and 
every effort resorted to, to restore 
suspended* animation. It is needless 
to say they succeeded. 

Why was I once more brought 
back to be again lost upon this sea of 
troubles; why was 1 not rather 
suffered to die in peace. For 1 may 
truly say, that the bitterness of 
death was past with me. Would 1 
had been permitted to sleep for ever. 
I awoke to misery greater than 
when I lay down to sleep, and 
cursed be tne hand that broke me 
froqi the transient slumber that would 
have brought to happiness. 
Would that the winds and all the 
powers of«Heaven had combined 
to stop the messenger in his mad 
career ; had he but been a few mo- 
ments later it would have been 
sufficient — 1 should have slept 
quietly in the silent tomb. 

Helen bad. died— she died in the’ 
hopes of reuniting with me. — 

1 have sat beside her silent grave 
when the lone, bleak winds have 
whistled through the old yew tree 
that oversliadows it, and have beard 
them speak like a spirit to me^ I 
have culled the little pansies that 
flourish and grow upon its grass- 

g reen-sod. I have^ watched tlie moon- 
eam fall . upon it ; I have seen the 
first tints 'of the sun shine upon it 
for twelve years, but I hare never 
yet been ab]^ to sli^d a ,,tear*...J<fo 
tear has glistieeed in mj^'eyk^iice 
that fatal* event; no smue nasever 
illumed my face since the moment 
when I learnt she was dead. But 
.my afflictions will soon, I hope, be 
terminated, and I am in. hopes, that 
thp day is not far distant when 1 
stmll meet again with my lost love. 
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** What staff is this? Marry, a tale of love.** 

Old Play, 

“ Why did you win my virgin heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break?** 

William and Margaret. 


Trere is something in a country 
funeral peculiarly affecting. In my 
frequent jour nies through. England 
I have never witnessed a mourning 
group, winding its sad and solemn 
way to the neighbouring church- 
yard, without feeling my sympathy 
awakened, and my curiosity aroused, 
to knowihe character and tnc calling 
of him or her, whose death had 
left a blank in the village circle. 
In a populous city there are so many 
things to divide our attention that 
the loss of an acquaintance is 
scarcely felt beyond the day; his 
place is quickly billed, and he is soon 
forgotten ; but it is far otherwise in 
the rustic society of a country vil« 
lage, where a few are linked to-* 
^ether, and, from their constant 
intercourse, often beget a friend- 
ship which is rarely to be found in 
the haunts of the busy town. They 
assemble at their evening clubs to 
canvass the affairs of t&ir little 
commonwealth, or to hdar the news 
of the great world ; from the cares 
of whi^ they are happily excluded. 
They smile with gooa nature at each 
other's foibles ; and he that can sing 
the best song, and tell the best 
story, is placed in the chair of ho- 
nour : lio one is happier than he. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that if a link drop from' such a social 
chain it is felt as a general calamity 
by those who survive it's loss. , 

I was last autumn on a journey in 
the West of England, when 1 over- 
took, on a lonely bye road, a funeral, 
the appearance of which,, was so 
.touching and Vomantic thdt 1 wil- 
lingly became one of the mourning 
train. The body w$s supported by 
four young men ; and over the plain 
oak coffin were scattered the freshest 
and the sweetest blossoms of the 
season. The curate of the neigh- 
bouring village walked before the 
humble hearse: be was a tall vene- 


rable man, and his countenance be- 
spoke an elevated cast of thought ; 
“ mild, pale, and penetrating," like 
the monk of Sterne, be seemed to 
soar above the common-place occur- 
rences of life, .and to fix his hope of 
happiness on the kingdom of his 
Heavenly Father. I soon learned 
that the deceased was ayouth whose 
amiable disposition had gained him 
the love of all who knew him ; and, 
in the coarse of my inquiries, I 
gleaned his brief story, together 
with the cause of his premature 
death, which I mean to detail when 
I have described his funeral. The 
chief mourner was the mother of 
him whose remains we followed; 
there was something inexpressibly 
touching in her mute sorrow. She 
was stone blind ; and was led by 
her last surviving child, a thin 
sickly girl. Who sobbed bitterly. 
Tlie tears of the poor mother fell ft'st 
from her sightless eyes, as she 
grasped the arm of her only prop, 
as ir she feared that death would 
snatch her also, and leave her quite 
desolate in a durk world. A group 
of young maidens, decked in white, 
with black ribbons, followed next, 
and each of them carried a basket of 
flowers to strew upon the grave. 
The old standards of the vulage, 
among whom 1 mingled, brought 
up the rear. I knew them ^11 ny 
appearaned: there was the barber, 
with his brisk air, and his chin new 
shorn. The exciseman was not to 
he mistaken, with his ruby nose, 
and his official gait; nor was it dif- 
ficult to discern Mr. Bomiflice, who 
waddled on at the side of ,a..tall 
figure, whose suit of time-worii 
sables, and mortified countenance, 
proclaimed the village doctor. 
troop of minor eharaefters filled fte 
hack i ground of the picture. Wo 
soon at M Uurch-yard. 

lyhero tW old |^heaitt soaton^ 
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leai^inff on Ins spado, stood ready to 
receive us. The church was a little 
gothic structure of the last century; 
and its antiquated turret, from 
which the bell was tolling for the 
soul of the departed, was time-worn, 
and clad with ivy to the top. The 
dates on the moss-covered tomb- 
stones referred, in general, to an 
age gone b^, and to persons who 
had long since *.*shi];med off this 
mortal coil,” and were now for- 
gotten. 

» The breezy call of incense breathing 
morn, 

The swallow twittVing from its straw. 

, built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echo. 
• ing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their 
lowly bed,” 

The interment was conducted with 
every mark of sorrow and respect. 
Indeed, I seldom witneiised a tnore 
affecting scene. The funeral service 
was read by the worthy curate with 
much solemnity and grace : added 
to his impressive appearance, there 
was a tremulous emotion in his 
voice, which gave the best effect to 
the beautiful and simple language 
that he uttered. The spectators 
were all affected, evep to tears 5 and I 
observed that the old sexton himself, 
as he heaped the clay upon tbe coffin, 
shared in the general sorrow; but 
the poor blind* mother was the ob- 
ject of undivided pity and attention. 
She had stood beside the ^rave in the 
fixed posture of despair, till she 
heard the loose earth falling on the 
coffin, and the solemn words, dust 
to dust” met her ear. It was then 
that ** the iron had entered into her 
soul the lethargy of sorrow dis- 
solved as a dream, and she awoke 
to the heart-rending reality of her 
desolate condition; hut, prepared as 
1 might have been for the Durst of 
sorrow which followed, I was both 
surprised and shocked when, with 
an energy of which I thought, her 
feeble frame incapable, she flung 
herself on the yet unfinished grave, 
and raising her sightless eyes and 
her withered hands to Heaven, in 
^ tl^ action of prayer, she exclaim^ 
fearful earnestness, ** 
0 ie^tBe of (?od light upon yon an«' 
: Merton, fdif' jobbing 

> 4 doW of her son r muy misfoi? 


tune make your home desolate, and 
disease prey upon your heart ; may 
the scourg'ttw-- — but the minister of 
merev interposed between her and 
the object of her curse before , it wasr 
completed; he raised her gently 
from the ground, and mildly ex- 
horting her to patience, the service 
being now concluded, he led her 
away. 

It maybe naturally supposed, that 
tbiji'unusual termination to the af-’ 
felting ceremony, raised within me 
a mpiig curiosity to learn by what 
strangn,>^ fatality the deiceased had 
come by his death. At first I sup- 
posed, as I had heard that witches 
were common in that part of the 
country, that the young man had 
fallen a victinl to a spell, and that 
Jane Merton was the weired, woman 
who had supplied the wicked means. 
This, to be sure, was not a very 
rohable conjecture, but on inquiry 

found that, magic excepted, it 
did not fall very short of the truth. 
The following particulars I picked 
up here and tliere diiring my short 
stay in the villajge of M— 1 

It seemed that the young man, 
whose interment t witnessed, was 
of a delicate constitution, and a 
melancholy turn of mind. From 
all that 1 could learn of him, he 
must have been one of those beings, 
all soul and sentiment, that we 
sometimes meet with, who appear to r 
be formed of a finer clay, ana to be 
cast in a more perfect mould than 
the every-day creatures of the world. 
He was a Wonderful admirer of 
nature ; and his delijirht was to 
wander alone in the nclds to in*^ 
dnlge his meditations; He held bul 
little communication with the young 
men of t)ie village, yet he was 
neither dark nor distant; and to 
his blind /^q^lier he was a dutiful 
and affectionate son. But he seemed 
to derive his chief pleasure from his . 
lonely musings ; perhaps, from (hb 
consciousness that he* could find nO 
kindred^lSpiritsto pufticipate in his 
feelings. At this period tlie^onjy 
daughter of Major Merton, a gen- 
tleman of considerable wealth in the 
neighbourhood, having finished her 
^education at a fashionable boards, 
ing-school, returned home. Nahijlfe' 
had made her a very lovelyjjrpung 
woman ; but she was vain, fond of 
conquest, and possessed very little 
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feeling'- It is true she could u^eep 
at a pathetic story, and she was 
never at a loss for a pretty sentr- 
ment ; hut the current of her mind 
ran cold, although an occasional 
aira-beHtlii might seem to light its 
surface.. In an unlucky hour her 
» bcauty^ caught the eye of the too 
sensitive boy, and he stood mutely 
gazing at her as she passed him in 
her father's carriage : he. had never 
seen such loveliness before. She 
rose to his sight like the beautiful 
creation of a blissful dream ; the, . 
realized vision of his brightest imH* 
ginings. He had long sighed for 
an object to which be could turn . 
with confidence, and bfeathe the 
hopes and wishes, the fancies and 
conceptions, with which his soul 
was teeming, and here he fancied 
he had found that being. The 
difference of wealth and station 
never once occurred ; or, if it did, it 
melted away before the fervour of 
his hopes. His spirit seemed to re- 
ceive a new impulse: he became 
more active ana less abstracted ; 
the tide of his thoughts no longer 
spread itself over the face of nature, 
to wander unconfined amid its 
boundless beauties ; it narrowed at 
once and directed its course to one 
9 bject. He haunted Major Merton's 
grounds from morning till night, 
and returned too happy to have 
• snatched a passing glance at the 
form of bis beloved. The young 
lady, like most young ladies, was 
not slow in remarking the conquest 
she had made ; and although her 
ambition suggested that her lover 
was neither rich nor noble, her 
vanity was gratified by the mute 
homage of her lowly swain. There 
.was something she thought delight- 
fully romantic in the matter, and 
she Vcsolved, pour passer le temps^ 
to favour his addresses. ' She was 
deeply read in novels and roofiances; 
not the compositions of this de- 
scription of the present day, in 
which good sense and propriety are 
in general to^^ be found, hut the 
loose productions of the French 
school, which too often find their 
way into fashionable seminaries. 
Her maid, too, who shared hef entire 
confidence, was no stranger to in- 
trigue. The affair was conducted 
with all imaginable secrecy and 
caution. The usual means were re- 


sorted to; a noUt was dropped, and 
an assignation appointed. But who 
can paint the raptures, of the happv 
lover, when, trembling, confused, 
and unable to articulate, he stood 
before the object of his love? In 
short, the poor youth became the 
dupe to his credulity, and yave up 
his entire soul to a passion the most 
delicate and refined. The artful 
girl, with the aid of her worthless 
confidant, left no means untried to 
effect her purpose. She soon ob- 
served that her rustic lover was a 
perfect child of nature, a creature of 
sentiment and feeling ; and 8he^. 
framed her discourse to suit with 
the turn of his mind. The beauties 
and the wonders of nature presented 
an, ample field, and her education 
afforded her the means of discours- 
ing to advantage on these matters. 
Wnen thus engaged how eagerly 
would the unenlightened boy ** de- 
vour* her discourse,’* how fondly 
drink 

^ The dear, delicious poUon of her 
tongue." 

At first he was timid, shy, and 
diffident ; but he gradually became 
tender, impassioned and eloquent; 
yet still, in all his words and actions, 
with tlie pure feeling inseparable 
from true love, be preserved the 
most perfect respect towards the ob- 
ject of his passion. He viewed her 
as a being of a pure and exalted 
nature, a bright intellectual spirit, 
in the light ot whose presence it was 
bliss to stand^l the music of whose 
voice it was* rapture to hear. A 
grove on her father's grounds was 
the happy place where they met; 
and here, one evening, the enamour- 
ed youth ventured to give vent to ' 
his full heart, in a free confession 
of the passion that swayed his every 
fliought, and gave life and vigour 
to his mounting hopes., The young 
lady appeared surprised and offend- 
ed, she blushed and hit her lips ; 
and then, with a heartless levity, 
she laughed in his face, ‘and asked 
him, if he could really supply that 
her condescension was ever iheant^to’^ 
have such a tendency ? ^he then " 
desired him, since his presumption 
bad led him so far, never more to 
think of .meeting her again; and 
with of offended dignity 

left him ahji; returned to her home. , 
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Tlie unhappy young man uould 
scaraely credit his hearings he ap- 
peared lost and bewildered ; his 
heart seemed to sink within him, 
and a, cold chill shot through his 
frame ; he flnng himself on the 
damp earth, where he lay in a state 
of insensibility till long after mid- 
night, when he , arose in a cold 
shiver, and, rather from habit than 
choice, he returned to his mother’s 
dwelling, 

« In hopeless, helpless, brokenness of 
heart.” 

A fever of the brain was the im- 
mediate consequence of his damp 
bed, and the excess of his feelings ; 
and, in his ravings, the frequent 
repetition of Uie name of hia fair 
destroyer, but too well disclosed 
the cause of his disorder. In this 
state he continued for some time, 
till the fever gradually abated, and 
he sunk into a calm; but, though 
nature had conquered the disease, 
the poison of despair was not to be 
eradicated. In time he left his bed, 
and he once more wandered in the 
fields, but It was clear that his 
reason was impain;d ; he no longer 
stood to contemplate the Heavens, 
Like some entranced and visionary 
. seer.” 

Nor would he stoop, as he was wont 


to do, and pluck the wild blossoms 
that sprung np in his path, to ad- 
mire the minutenes of their beauty, 
l^ale, wasted, and woe-begone, he 
strayed from place to place, ap- 
parently unconscious that the sun 
was beaftiing in the sky, the flowers 
blooming in his way, and the birds 
singing around him. It was feared, 
while ne continued in this state 
that he would have attempted sui- 
cide, and some of the young men of 
th^ village agreed in turn to watch 
h|m at a distance ; but although he 
hli^ witnessed the total wreck of his 
fondest hopes ; though life to him 
was a cheerless blank, and death 
the only good he could hope and 
pray for, his spirit was too weak 
to contemplate self-destruction ; in- 
deed he was hastening to the grave 
in a way as certain, though less 
speedy. The essence of life ap« 
eared to evaporate by degrees from 
is wasted body, till at last a single 
sigh would seem to be sufficient to 
dissolve the union ; and so it was. 
One calm evening he lay down on 
the fatal spot where he last saw 
the object of his unhappy passion, 
and, with his arms folded across bis 
breast, he breathed his last, as he 
faintly articulated her name. 

G. L. A. 


LINES TO A KITTEN. 

Thou little furry, sleek, and frisking thing,' 
Emblem of idleness, and harmless glee ; 

How do thy. antic tricks, and wanton spring, 

Mock the grave cares which my companions be 1 
And if thy sports provoke a transient smile, 

Thou in pert whiskerM gravity dost stand. 

As if to mock me still— and then awhile, 

As thine unfetter'd humour may command. 

In giddy involutions, for tby tail 
Thou mak'st a chace. which aptly may ponrtray 
The type of those 8trai%e eddies that assail, 

On life's wide stream, man's ever restless way. 
How swift, how supple, how diversely wild 
These movements which tby sportiveness essays! 
How full of grace! for thou art Nature's child, 

And by her easy gift thou hast speh ways. 

Those eyes of new-born wonder seem to speak. 
Those pretty velvet feet, where, hidden, grows 
The treacherous claw, remind of beauty's cheek, 
Which oft in smiles a sting insidious throws. 
Thus dost thou prompt variety of thought 

All thoughtless as thou art, and aid'st the Muse, 
Amusing pet, that mCw'st a strain untaught ; 

Long thep, instructive triiler, may'st thou use 
In full espt^t tby moderate desire, 

To femt on milk, and play beside the fire. 
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MINVANB. 

From Ossian^s Berrathoi^ 

Who from Morven’s roclty steeps 
So sweetly blushing and so fair, 

Bends gazing oi> the rolling deen, 

’Tis Morni’s lovely daughter there. 

The youth in all their arms appear, 

But where is Ryno's beamy spear. 

Our tearful eyes and looks of woe 
Confirm'd too soon her boding fears ; 
inform'd her that her Hyno low 

Would brave no more the strife of spears; 

That pale on clouds the hero flew. 

Her heart’s fond choice and lover true. 

Ye pitying chiefs of Morven’s land, 

Ana is the son of Fingal slain ? 

'Twas no mean foe, or feeble hand 
That stretch’d my Ryno on the plain ! 

My IWno, my helov’d is gone. 

And I am in the world alone. 

Ye winds that lift my dark-brown hair. 

And waft my sorrows o’er the sea ; 

Kot long these griefs and sighs ye bear, 

For 1 must soon with Ryno be. 

With Ryno sleep, with Ryno dream. 

On clouds beyond your changeful stream. 

The day may close, the chase he o'er. 

The feast of shells again be spread ; 

But Ryno joins tbu feast no more, 

He slumbers in the narrow bed. 

The chase, the feast, or Morven’s foes. 

No more .awake my lovefs reposet. 

Where are thy do.gs, tliy massy shield, 

\ And where is now thy shining bow ; 

'^e sword that glitter'd o’er the field. 

And spear that laid the mighty low. . £ 

Their blaze was heaven’s descending ijre. 

The feeble quake — the bold admire. 

Within yon vessel’s bosom deep. 

All gory and confus’d they lie. 

In darkness now their terrors sleep ; 

Their music’s ceas’d, their splendours die. 
Death’s narrow hall is dark aiid drear, 

Wliere Ryno rests no arms appear. 

When will the morning come and say, 

. ** Arise, thou King of Spears arise. 

The hunters are abroad to-day. 

The conscious bind affrighted flies. 

The echoing hills the shouts prolong, 

Arise and join the joyful Arong.” ^ 

Eur, Mag. JVov. 1823. ' s 3D 
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Away tbou fair-hair’d smiling' morn, 

In clouds conceal tby glittering head, 

Nor hunter’s shout, nor echoing horn. 

Can wake the darkly^d welling dead. 

The warrior sleeps in death’s cold gloom. 

The hinds ai'c bounding o’er his tomb. 

Come night, thy heaviest shadows spread. 

And cast unwonted darkness round ; 

Min vane seeks the silent bed 
Where her lov’d Ryno sleeps profound. 

I’ll softly steal to thy repose. 

And therci my love, forget my woes. 

Bright eyes shall weep, and Selma’s fair. 

With sorrowing hearts, shall seek for me; 

Invite me back, tneirjoys to share. 

With songs and softest melody. 

Sweet maids, in vain ye pour the lay, 

I sleep with Ryno far away. 


W.T. 


COENOBIUM ATTICUM; OR, 

Tjie shades of character in in- 
dividuals arc very commonly con- 
founded hy the superficial observa- 
tion which men bestow on each 
other, and are sometimes, indeed, 
so intimately blended by the hand 
of nature, as to escape the scrutiny 
of the most discerning. To dis- 
tinguish and define these is, there- 
fore, an amusing occupation ; and it 
is from this we learn, how mate- 
rially the harmony and fair propor- 
tions of society spring from the 
endless variety of tastes and inodes 
of tliought. Nothing is more gra- 
tifying to a reflecting mind than to 
see a company composed of men of 
different ages, habits, pursuits, and 
education, concentred in one focus 
of radiation, and all employed in 
imparting light to each other, and 
eliciting, every momefit, new sparks 
of thought and sentiment. Uni- 
versal as is this diversity of dpiniony 
it is not in any province more con- 
Bpicuous than in literature ; and the 
effect pidduced from its combination 
. with this, is at once the mosfE ciiri- 
0|OS ^nd amusing. As 1 hav^ cooie 
401, the conclusion, that therVbiBO 
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standard of natural beauty in the 
female countemiuce, so nothing is 
more true than the general absence 
of atiy definite standard in the ad- 
judication of intellectual merit. It 
. is this beautiful admixture of the 
varied colours of sentiment, blended 
ill all the pleasing forms of light 
and shade, that produces the shining 
rainbow we so often admire in the 
moral firmament. 

1 reside at ohc of the two largest 
towns in the county of Lancaster, 

and am a member of a 

society, established equally for the 
cultivation of the belles lettres, and 
the promotion of friendly feeling, 
which is diversified with so great a 
profusion of the variety I allude to, 
that it canpot fail to shine with 
harmonised and heightened lustre, 
when its rays are transferred to the 
European Magazine. It is a maxim 
with the writer, that, as there is a 
mixture of gopd and evil in the 
composition of every man, so every 
character cuhtaids distinct prop^- 
tibos of sen?e and absurdity, aiti'd 
neither is, at air times, to be con- 
l^ently pi^bnounced sapient, or rldi- 
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culous. - It Is from the predominance venerable ‘antiquity of the custom^ 
only of tlic one or the otlier feature, still extant, of bathing in annual 
on p:irti(;ular occasions, and called libations the awarded to the 

forth by particular accidents, that chief son of Phoebus. Habit has 
each takes its hue of firmness 'or enabled Topsey to dispose of large 
imbecility: and the same person stimulating draughts, without: ett- 
may at one time appear the most trenching on the clearness of his, 
silly, and at another, under new cir- wit ; ana he never was known to 
cumstances, the most penetrating and verify the appellation he bears, or 
sensible of men, These observations make it an efiho to the sense, b^ a 
are intended to establish a conclu- downright prostration at the shrine 
sion which seems naturally enough of Bacchus. . Though originally of 
to flow from them, that the e'ccentrici- good family, he was unfortunate in 
tics, and even the vaccilations of hu- Kis early career of business, and does 
man intellect, are not always to be not, therefore, partake'constautly of 
brought forward to the disparage- life's luxuries ; but the cheerfulness 
rnent of genius. On any one point of his temper blunts the edge of dis- 
•it is surprising to see what aeon- appointment, and anattentivciand- 
trariety of opinions will be evinced lady, and a circle of indulgent 
in the society in question ; nor can friends, supply to him the usual 
this discrepancy be tolerably con- comforts of wife and family. His 
ceived or accounted for, till the Conversation is remarkable for a 
reader has been presented with the , plenitude of anecdote on every sub- 
characters of the most leading per- ject, a store of collected intbrma- 
sonages. tion about men and manners, and 

Topsey deserves to occupy the the universality it displays of ele- 
first place, not less from the claim mentary knowledge. His favourite 
to precedence involved in his digni- topic of discourse i$ the ” Riots of 
flea cognomen, than from the supc- Eighty,” and the composition which 
riority in years which he possesses he prefers. to all others, and exalts, 
over the rest of the company; haying in his enthusiasm, above Homer's 
arrived at the sixty-third winter IHad itself, 4s Burns's “ Tam 
happily destined to sprinkle its O’.Shantcr.” He is very pertinacious 
frosts over his head without any in the opinion he forms: nothing 
diminution of the playfulness of his can persuade him to think but that 
mind, or any material exhaustion of Wilkes was a fool, or allow that 
a constitution repeatedly subject to ^ Sir William Draper’s Letters are 
the attacks of the jolly god. He is inferior to those of Junius. In 
descended from a race of ancestors, conclusion, he never entered a com- 
who by lineage, were all of them pany which be did not inspirit by 
three-bottle men, a circumstance his vivacity, please by his wit, and 
which discredits any account of the conciliate by his goodnature. He 
mischiefs of bacchanalianism, since has, reader, but one fault in tlic. 
his grandfather, he asserts, enjoyed critic's eye ; he is fond of rum and 
sound health (though tipsey every water. ' 

night) to his eightieth year; and The next is a youthful puritan,, 
his father spun out his last twenty, whose name is Dervise, grave and 
with good ale alone, up to tlie age stately as the dons of the sixteenth^ 
of ninety. The current of their wit, centu^, who is not one half the 
however, flowed in a clear stream age of the last personage, but who 
through their veins to his, unpolluted has a face twice as long, and an eye 
with tlie taint of Port or Hock; and twice as deep. He possesses good 
he is at this moment one of the most sense, and indulges a little in Con- 
clever and sprightly men that ever versation ; but, like the polar atmos- 
drank a glass of wine. ^ For wine, nbere, he freezes every thing which 
it is well known, is a prime refiner he touches by the caution in which 
of the bolder thouj^hts, and a known he enshrouds himself, and the half 
stimulant of aspiring genius ; and measured opinion with which he re- 
who cannot tell of the praises that gards it. In literary acquirements 
poets and orators have lavished on pis chief fort lies in mathematics 
It from the earliest times, and the and chemistry, though he makes> 
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pretensions, perhaps not wholly 
groundless, to an acquaintance witn 
fetters and science in general. His 
distinguishing characteristic is that 
of l^nisliing all passion and fervour 
fi*om discourse, of calculating coldly 
the good qualities of a work which 
you condemn, and the defects of a 
composition which ^^torts the tri- 
bute of your unqualified admiration. 
By thus modifying the merits and 
demerits of every character, andl 
of every subject, he obtains the 
reputation of a most discreet per- 
son; and by the solemnity of his 
countenance and voice, and his 
usual silence, imposes on the v^orld 
an idea of his great e^tperience. It 
must be said, however, that his 
moral aphorisms are very stale, and 
his ethical notions of fitness and 
propriety quite common-place. 

The nature of such a man’s mind 
excludes the possibility of his form- 
ing a passionate attachment for any 
particular object: yet it may not 
DC amiss to mention, that ho too has 
his prejudices, which are evinced 
when he acknowledges, that if any 
production of man deserves praise 
more than another, the Letters of 
Junius, which I have had occasion to 
name, leave all other human com- 
ositions in any language far be» 
ind them. 

I shall now allude to a person 
who is not without his value in the 
society, but presents, perhaps, a 
more ridiculous figure than any 
other member. His name is Car- 
TiLAOE : his figure long and thin, 
his address uncouth, and his face 
saintly, and as straight as one of 
his own busts of plaster of Paris. 
He is the most legitimate pedant 
since the reign of Dr. Johnson, not, 
indeed, from extent or profundity of 
'acquiremerits like his, but from talk- 
ing with a loud and overbearing 
voice, composing every colloquial 
sentence as though dictating for 
the press, incessantly recurring to 
topics of science, of which he knows 
little, and running over the whole 
gamut of technical phraseology. It 
may be wondered what can consti- 
tute the value I assigned him ; but 
the fact is, he can reiterate the sen- 
timents he has borrowed from some 
nnwly-read book with tolerable pre- 
and discourse with heart- 


burning eloquence on an excoriated 
knuckle, or a blood-shot eye. Re- 
port, however, says, that once, on 
laying open a liVing rat, in the 
course of an anatomical lecture . 
which he was giving the society^ 
when 1 ^vas absent, lie took up a 
nerve by mistake, instead of the 
femoral artery, by which he put the 
unoffending animal into the most 
exquisite torture. Scandal says 
many things. I say nothing. 

His acquaintance with polite lite- 
rature is very confined, and the au- 
thors who are in his good graces 
are too few to enable him to form a 
diversified choice ; but I declare tu^ 
oU, gentle reader, as a secret, that 
e one day told me very solemnly, 
and without a smile, that for his 
part, on maturereflection, bethought 
Homer and Virgil were the finest 
poets in the world ! 

But 1 have dwelt long enough on 
the. dry and barren wastes of pedan- 
try, and go to refresh my mind with 
the contemplation of a personage, 
in every respect the most attracting* 
in the company. His name' is Da'l- 
RTMFLE : so the recording hand of 
story vouchsafes to convey to pos- 
terity the character of a man who 
comprises wit, learning, ami good 
humour. Spirit of exalted mould ! 
let me do justice to thy talents, and 
thy virtues ; and tell the world, that 
if knowledge and worth of an ex- 
alted character, could have put for- 
tune in thy power, and placed suc- 
cess at thy ieet, thou wonldst have 
been great and happy. He is now 
in the very prime and vigonr of 
manhood, with a mighty, yet play- 
ful mind, (like the lion danuling 
the creature it could destroy) and 
with a body, grown up to that 
plenitude of animal strength, which 
two years more will begin to en- 
cumber with the failings of declining 
life. In the earlier part of his ex- 
istence his fortunes were erratic, and 
his destinies long unfixed ; till fo- 
reign hospitalty moored the vessel 
of his fate, ano^ love bowed down 
the colours which before had floated 
to every gale. He is since become 
a resident within the precincts oi 
tbe> society, and indulges in moderate 
competence, his propensity to lite- 
rary amusements. He has derived 
from nature a fertile vein of Dlea<L- 
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santry, chastened by the most re- 
fined and dcli^fhtful humour. His 
early acquaintance with various life 
has supplied him with a diversity of 
information, an extensive acquaint- 
ance with boohs, and a happy 
promptitude of classical illustra- 
tion. He' is, in short, a complete 
literary man. He has added much 
to the current literature of his coun- 
try by his services to the conductors 
of occasional publications, not to 
name his private poetical etrusions, 
and a volume compiled of his writ- 
ings, on a plan which, if it cvci' 
be adopted, must at once edify 
and amuse the public. IntheO'oe- 
nohium he is distinguished by a 
clear and forcible expression of his 
sentiments, and in a language too 
which soars above others in aptitude 
and propriety. There is in his notions 
of honour and generosity, a tender- 
ness of sentiment emially worthy 
the hero and the Christian. His 
features are expressive of a culti- 
vated mind, and mark an under- 
standing often exercised on subjects 
of depth and reflection. There is 
a laughing intelligence ever playing 
about his eyes, which convinces the 
beholder, that it is the expression 
of a mind that cannot sometimes 
avoid revelling in the consciousness 
of its ow'n superiority, and evinces 
how well qualified its possessor is to 
seize on the humourous points in 
every object. The latter effect is 
not weakened by a twitching of one 
eye to which he is become accustom- 
ed, and which, it must not be denied, 
adds pungency to the keenest sa- 
tires of his tongue. 

A planet so brilliant can scarcely 
have specks which its brightness 
will not overpower or conceal ; yet 
this orb has an eccentricity in its 
motions, which prevents a confidence 
in its consistency, and diminishes 
the benefit of its irradiation. It is 
too subject to the librations peculiar 
to lunar and lunatic bpdies, and^ is 
not sufficiently obsequious to the in- 
fluence of gravity. His resolution 
’and his tastes will change twenty 
times in an hour ; and he now dares 
to plaiGC as little dependance in pros- 
pect, bn the stability of his inten- 
tions, as other people are willing to 
allow to them. The sentiment of 
Horace, expressed of himself in 


Rome's meridian, may be para- 
phrased with double propriety with 
regard to Dalrymple. The country- 
man delights in London, the Lon- 
doner in the country. * 

Owing to the several traits ih his 
character above delineated, be has 
never been able to establish any de- 
finite idea of literary excellence in 
his mind, for his enthusiasm hurries 
away his judgment, and his irreso- 
lution is ever unsettling his choice. 

He is generally attended to the 
society by a fricnJ, his Jidus achates^ 
who advances side by side with him, 
but who is far from possessing a 
parity of merit, and is much his 
inferior in the captivating depart- 
ments of character. Their feelings 
are congenial, but in all other res- 
pects so striking is the difference 
of temperament, that it is matter of 
surprise so strict a friendship should 
subsist between them. 'Dalrymple 
is sanjguine and enthusiastic, An- 
tonio slow and low spirited ;thc 
former is fond of motion, unthink- 
ing and open: the latter averse 
to gaity, ever methodical and cau- 
tious, though not suspicious. The 
one is a man of talent, the other 
merely a man of sense. His friend, 
however, has discovered in Antonio 
a certainty of conduct, an adherence 
to his promise, and a constancy of 
attachment, which have called forth 
his esteem, and taught him to look 
'deeper than the surface, for the better 
qualities of his nature. Many have 
not hesitated to assign him a laige 
portion of goodnature ; and I know 
that he has such strong natural im- 
pressions of duty, that lie never 
diverges from it without the most 
rigid remonstrances of his internal 
monitor. From the temperament of 
his constitution he cannot succeed 
in the spirit of mimicry, or the spor- 
tiveness of gaiety ; and he has the 
prudence not to attempt any thing 
which he cannot perform success- 
fully. ,He possesses a remarkable 
gravity of face, and sallowness of 
aspect, and wears the appearance 
of a much greater age than really 
belongs to him. His features, at 
the same time, are softened with a 
shade of pensive melancholy; and 
a forehead deeply wrinkled, seems to 
^ indicate a man of strong natural pas- 
sions whose thoughts have beeti 
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habitually exercised on matters of 
wei^'-ht, who has put his mind many 
years on the rack of unreal distress, 
and who, often offending and often re- 
penting, has scourged his conscience 
u'ith that severe scrutiny which 
arises from his practical knowledge 
of human frailty His countenance, 
however, is expressive of varied 
emotions, and is always an index 
to the iiiimediatc operations of his 
mind and the induenees to which it 
is subject. I'lie prevailing hue of his 
mind is sombre and sad, ami should 
he by any chance aspire to hilarity, 
he reasons on puns like a mechanical 
casii'st, laughs like a cynic Mntli 
forced con'iplaisance, and hammers 
at jokes like a Idacksmit!), ponder- 
ously and clumsily. Of his aver- 
sions, of which every man has some, 
his greatest is an 0 }»en door. Krom 
the general regularity of his liabits, 
and bis impatience of bustle, it has 
long been the opinion, that he is 
destined to he an old bachelor ; but 
in conversation be is loud on tbe 
horrors of celihacy, and is ever ex- 
tolling the supreme happiness of 
married life. The truth is, he is of 
a temper too much discontented witli 
any present condition. 

1 nave ol).served in him one fea- 
ture which 1 tliink has escaped the 
notice of everybody cIm* ; and that 
is, that there is, in all his actions, 
an iinijalHed steadiness in his pur- 
pose, and !i ceaseless determination 
to carry his point. This thoron^rh- 
paced ness has coininunicatcd itself 
to his pleasures as well as his la- 
hours ; and he runs through the bu- 
siness of relaxation with earnest- 
ness, because he has deliberated and 
resolved upon it. 

Jn bis literary predilections be 
has disolaiined the jn-etciisions of 
poetry to the rank of those works 
that redound to the general profit 
of mankind, and are subservient to 
the great realities of life. Into this 
place he has elevated prose writings 
alone, and at the top of the column 
of books that adorns his library, 
the sculptured bust of Dr, Johnson, 
with Hasselas for its base, looks 
down upon the author’s below it, 
in token of the owner’s undivided 
admiration. 

A worthy member of the Trium- 
virate, in which the two last arc con- 
joined, is UossLYN, who is also their 


coadjutor in the combination they 
have found it necessary to form in 
the society ; for ] should have in- 
formed the reader, that parties exist, 
even in an assembluge. so united as 
ours. The two principal divisions 
W’hirh deserve to be menti<»ned, re- 
solve themselves into the Specula- 
tive l*arty, and the Matter-of-faci. 
Party, which so clearly explain their 
respective characters* by the term 
assigned to each, that i ^hull think 
any further inention of them in this 
place unnecessary. The gentleuiau 
whom J now propose to describe 
by family a Scotchman, by naliire a 
man of feeling, ami by educatjou a 
man of science. He isapcrs ia of 
plain unperverted sense, n i), uJiia 
lined by sentiment; a good ; in.'; nisi 
of strong priuciplei*, and <xu’lbiil 
dispositions. He has ac. umlcr- 
stamling tliat gi-i|>j»les with 

♦ very subj(‘ct iiiirodiic 1. ifiid he 
««hjects to sjx'jk (»u nom-, cxfcpt 
qiiestions of metaphysit u subtilly, 
which he abhors ; and on all subjects 
on which be <lcli\ers his ^(Msi'!incuts, 
he uses forcible langirngv un i well- 
chosen illustrations, which /’ow with 
tolerable smoothness, and bml. per 
haps, an cr. i' , access by lisemis of a 
slight ihotare of dliih-ot, and an 
appareu: inycnu'Misnr*'-''- of (’ iii]*cr. 
He a liappy hiisbaiui, a ml the 
fatiier of eight, or ten ehlldn'u. He 
pos.^es^es much goodnature, and is* 
sincere in all his friendships, tlu'ugh 
rather tender on fancied points of 
honour. 

He lias coirmuTucaSfvl s,*veiai 
scientilic discoveii'js to p ddic:»ri(w)« 
which are flic profcss-id . .‘pcshi- * i 
of science; yet idi 

his prowess in lbi'» d p.u'aiwit, 
he is more natinaily t ta-dicd to 
the verdant yl-.dcs oi liU'r-.ii ore. 
In these regions his prefen nec is 
given to that speculative species of 
writing that iiiakcs human natuic 
the subject of its ronteiiijdritl.vns, 
and on this account the uamc of Lr 
Brujr^re ever awakes the idolatiy 
of his soul. 

Another associated colleagio. of 
Dalryinple, whose talents, ;ibove all 
others, are 

' « ■■■ ■ meant for mankind/^ 

is the witty, the lively, the restless, 
the laughing, the social, the facetious 
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Lunus, Not a pun or quibble 
ran elude or escape the torture of 
bis merciless fangs, ever in search 
of till’ gay and the amusing bubbles 
in the atiuospbere of fun, and re- 
gardless of the consideration due 
fo llie friend Avhom they sacrifice. 
Let hist-ory lun'cafter tell, O ! gifted 
liUcins, lion* thou liast decked and 
beautified the exteri<n* of literature, 
how thou hast vindicated the tenets 
of our religion, and how thou bast 
advanced thy patriotic foot to pro- 
tect th<? standard of tliy country’s 
liberties ! J^et not detraction with 
b*'j pen of gall tell of thjr follies^ 
thy frivolities, and thy fashions ; 
nor how thy courtly tongue hunts 
down every metaphor suggested by 
flic ff cations of fancy to grace tliy 
disrtoir^e, or bow skilful thou art 
ii! framing those pei funieil sentences 
w)i(»se soJ. obiect is lo produce 
efieet. Uc i' thy praise, O I amiable 
comrade, i? the teeth of all that is 
sage and pbihjsojibical, to have 
unifiMl the greatest conceit with the 
finest talents I 

i Nbould fiiil in my duty if I 
omitted to jjiention and to eulogize 
the learned K.imfax, the ^ patron 
and assist i'.ii of young gcniuse.s, 
and tile /:•. lical reformer of all 
literary abuses. 1 know not whether 
be be i:oiisTantly more employ- 
ed ill reading or in writing, in 
aiainiring or dispensing Itis or- 
dinary step seems iiiuet, or ruinate, 
his eyes are turned inward, bin bead 
the heavy of Mniiqiiiiri 4 ia 

lore, and his neii assnrcilly the 
pen of .1 ready vi-iter. Wliat of 
Fletcher, and IVy’dierley, and Mas- 
si i ll r, lie c in te,il, let no man men- 
tion, test hr for bis garrulity 

in having- his ignorance exposed, 
and the vybole l.•blglish Drama un- 
masked nil his astonished eyes. Fix 
him but on a sofa, liarp bis ma- 
chinery aright, wind him up with 
some siierry, put him upon sonic 
subject of ancient learnings and in 
about an hour you shall hear him 
begin to pour forth the entire scheme 
and wys}'*m of the Belles Lettres, in 
as A ll and voluiblea stream as ever 
>saluled your ears. Well, had not 
eithiw Astiica claimed thy devo- 
tions, or fame enchanted thy pen, 
then hadsi thou composed the con- 
tentions of living disputants, instead 
of indulg-iug in Retrospedive vL 


sions, or adjusting the scale of pre- 
cedence between the departed cham- 
pions of polemical literature I 
The young Tertlllus is his 
most favoured friend, proud to be 
known to have Ijfis countenance, 
and grateful for bis numberless good 
offices, lie is ono of those youthful 
aspirants to fame, who, if prudence 
do but direct him, will attain one oi 
the highest pinnacles in Apollo’s 
temple, and if she do not, will be 
elevated to one of the loftiest g-arrets 
in Paternoster-row. There is this 
strange incongruity in his character, 
that while his writing is always, aC 
the least, respectable, bis conversa- 
tion impresses ono with nothing but 
the idea of puerility and vacancy. 
He seems born to be tlie reviver of 
Rome’s Lyric Bards; some assert 
that he raises them up only to out- 
rival them, others that it refills 
from the nature of his dis[iosition, 
terrified by no project, and dissa- 
tisfied with no performance. Time 
will shew whether he is designed lo 
be a- novelist, an cssiiyist, or a 
ballad-writer: he is certainly one of 
the most rising geniuses in our 
society, and seems to descend iin ne- 
cessarily from himself, vvberi he re- 
sorts to the subterfuge of plagiarism. 
Sir I'homas Brown is the model 
whom be praises most in speculation; 
but the Bard of Ireland is the writer 
whose muse is really his admiration, 
and whose style he cultivates. 

BALuohus a claim to mention, on 
the ground of some peculiarities, hy 
whicit he is distinguished in manner 
and language. IJnhlessed in form, 
ungifted in speech, he yet makes pre- 
tensions to an ac<(uaintance with 
every subject, writes on many, and 
talks on all. The “ A^oji tjuivquid 
Utigit non 07'navit'' does not, how- 
ever, apply to him, sirici*. his incom- 
etence disfigures most things, and 
is prolixity spoils all. His style is 
more of a florid cast than any other, 
marked by an affectation of coarse 
and extravagant metaphors, which 
he mistakes for poetical imagery. 
He has taken under his wings a 
puny unfledged witling, emptier 
than himself, who never openeil hia 
mouth in debate since he had no 
thought to utter, but whom he 
kindly assists in bis writing exi- 
gences, with materials which shew 
too plainly the quarter from, which 
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ihey^dmanate^. He issometimee elect- with 'a published copy of bis late 
ed into the presidential chair,> not most sentiniHmtal effusion. 1 will 
’ hy the supcrcminence of his abilities, go out of my way to predict the fame 
but by the’intrigues of his partizans of this interesting poem," and to say 
on the speculative or metaphysical that it contains some exquijite 
side, who own him for thetr chain- touches of pathos, much beautiful 
pion. He cannot, therefore, be ex- imagery, and the liveliest strain of 
pccteil to perform its duties with humour ; and that it is far too short 
solemnity, but he makes up for his for the wishes of those, who are 
want of natural authority by trick honoured with the recital of it. • 
and grimace. Some grosser in- His habits are simple ; he is an 
.stances of this are so offensive to astonishing pedestrian, much in the 
the eye, that I sometimes feel in- habit of taking romantic excursions, 
clinecl to put the question to him, &nd not averse to the contemplation 

of scenes in low life. 

^^Quorsum heec tam putida tendont^'* Erasmus, the younger brother, 

has not only shone with credit in the 
I .feel a pleasure in distressing the society of philosophers, but reposed 
noisy gentleman with Latin, be- on the shelves of academic learning; 
cause 1 know he does not understand for what he says is appreciated, 
it. But woe to the member whose and what he has written is preserved, 
argument he rises to controvert, for He is a cool and clear-headed logi- 
though no danger is to be appre- cian, a man of general and enlarged 
bended from his pungency, tlie ideas, sufficiently versed in polite 
greatest suffering may bid feared letters, a cheerful instructor, and of 
rrom his dullness and prolixity. pleasant and obliging demeanour; 

In the north corner of the room though he is generally heard to say 
sit two brothers; robust of body, hut little in company, and his mind 
and vigorous of understanding ; ranges almost exclusively in the 
lasting proofs that a sickly tempera- higner tracks of intellectual thought, 
ment, bilgus liabit, and puny face. Too git»at to receive justice at my 
are not necessary ingredients in the haiuls, Erasmus, seek a worthier 
man of talent. The mind of one biographer tt> record thy attain- 
roams the wide panoramic expanse ments ; yet the world may, per- 
pf general literature, the other has' haps, have to regret, that thy 
climbed up the steep summit of the innerentmodesty has uniformly sup- 
rock of science. The one is, there- pressed thy talent. Go on in thy 
fore, the more entertaining com- prosecution of the varying forms of 
panion, the other tie more instruc- science : pursue thy ornithology, 
tive. Their name is Tacit. Both thy geometry and thy chymistry, 
arc advanced into the middle stage of and continue to mark and arrest the 
life, though still qnfettered by the changing aspects of the sky : thy 
bands of Hymen, and lighted up frankness and goodnature are sure 
with all the conviviality and amenity to make thee beloved, if thy dis- 
peculiar to youth. Though stern and coveries should fail to render thee 
ungraced in feature, and plain in celebrated. 

dress, their society is everywhere Where yonder individual pours 
courted for its ' native charm of forth strains of eloquence, and a 
social pleasantry. Frederic, the knotty circle is collected, whose faces 
elder of the two, whose name has are all irradiated with mirth, the 
before beamed in the horizon of gay Auchib Macaevet, the gazette 
literary renown, is a warm and ge- of fashion, commands the spirit of 
nerOiis friend, a man of kind heart fascination. Short' of stature and 
and engaging manners, and gifted misshapen, in feature, yet* his mind 
with amostindulgent veinofppetry. is cultivated and his wit circulates; 
In his own reading he prefers Lord while his large rolling eyes betoken, 
Byron’s style above all ; but in op Lavater's rule, his envied fa- 
writing, he is attached to the hu- cility of expressing his sentiments, 
mourous species of composition, and for which the words that ru^h to his 
Of his uunit in iliis, future ages ‘tongue are almost too rapid. He is 
will attest the rorrc. tne^ of my ^uick, warm-hearted, and sprightly, 
j,, estimate, when they are 'favoured prolific in tropes and figures, and 
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refined by « collegiate education, 
grafted on the precepts of the law : 
it matters little that he is vain and 
fickle, for none of us is without his 
faults, and frailty is an attribute, 
from which whoever is free is more 
or less than human. 

Poetry claims him for her truest 
votary, and many are the offerings 
he pays at her shrine ; while music, 
that waits upon his tongue, seasons 
them with a vocal melody of which 
his throat is the peculiar source. 
He therefore frequently mounts 
into the consecrated altitudes of 
song, and delights the company 
with the smooth inflexions of his 
voice, attuned to some sonnet of his 
own composing. 

The course of a traveller who, in 
quest of novelty, has passed over the 
varieties of earth’s wide landscape, 
and the fairy glades blessed with the 
hand of fertility, is not unlike the 
route 1 have perfr)rmed through the 
varied regions of mind, and the sur* 
vey 1 have taken of the blooming 
tracts of cultivated nature. I have 
by DO means described all the mem- 
bers of our CosNOBiuM, which 
branches out still fartlier into every 


modification of character and feel- 
ing, which originality of mind na- 
turally assumes, but these are the 
principal personages who have just 
claims to mention, or who possess 
qualities which lay within the scope 
of a pen like mine to delineate. The 
society in the precarious nature of 
its continuance is not unlike the 
rainbow in the variety and union of 
its colours^ and possibly before this 
lucubration shall have had time to 
appear {leforc the public eye it may 
cease to exist to observation. My 
labours then will not, in that event, 
be the less acceptable, if they shall be 
the means of preserving and re- 
cording the transitory peculiarities 
of genius, and the diversities of 
individual taste. 1 hope they may 
also be expected to have another 
effect ; th?t of promoting the insti- 
tution of similar associations in 
other parts pf the country ; and of 
impressing the caviller with a firm 
conviction, that the apparent anti- 
pathies in the elements of humanity, 
tend only to promote the grand de- 
sign of creation, and to strengthen 
the chain of universal harmony. 

CniTo, 


A DREAM. 


How wond’rous *tis that when the eyes are clos’d. 

And all the senses in deep slumber bound, 

The mind still holds her functions undepress’d ; 

•Sees, hears, and feels ; recalls events gone by. 

Hath strange presentiment of those to come, " 

And, quitting earth’s dull sphere, exulting soars 
To each bright realm by fancy conjur’d up. 

And cloth ’d in hues of beauty ; there to mix 
With laughing spirits on the moonlit green ; 

Or rove with angels thro’ the courts of Heaven, 

And catch the music flowing from their tongues ! 

Is it the soul that, by her innate power. 

Doth cause those phantasies to rise in all 
The air and seeming of reality? 

Or do celestial beings hover round 
The couch of mortafs, and instruct the mind 
With visions of futurity ? It may be - 
And these same spirits do perchance delight 
To watch the slumbers of the man of woe, 

And give to his worn mind sweet dreams. of bliss. 

For which he sighs in vain. But, Oh ! there are 
Visions so full of horror, that they shake 
The soul with fear, nor let tir’d nature find 
Host e’en on slumber's still and downy couch : — * 

To euoh belong the Dream 1 would recall. 

Eur. Mag, JVov, 1^. 3 E. 



' ' ' '' Ihmm. ' 

On the proud sommit ofn lofty rock 
1 sat, and gaz^d upon tlie pale, round moon. 

As she roll'd smiling thro* the angry clouds 
That spread their gloomy mantle o'er the sky. 

And shrouded all the stars of Heav'ny save one, 
Which shone awhile in solitary state. 

Then sunk among the clouds, as tho' to seek 
For shelter in their wide and darkening pall. 

From the rude winds that revell'd in the air. 

'The wild waves roar'd beneath me, and their foam 
Dash'd on the steep rock's adamantine side, 

And mingl'd with the hurricane that swept 
O'er ocean's bosom. On my right hand grew 
A forest, where each lofty tree bent down 
In adoration of the ruthless blast. 

And not a leanf^ithin its wide domain 
Was still, but all made music to the winds. 

I hark'd, delighted to their rustling sound. 

And mus’d on wild, unutterable things ; 

When, lo ! the moon had vanish'd, and the forest 
] t's foliage ceas’d to wave ; the rough blast slept. 
And the wide sea became a boundless plain, 

Thro' which a bright, interminable line 
Of pale light ran, and into two strange realms 
Divided it:— -from out the one there rose 
Oommingling sounds of merriment and woe. 

And beings of all ages dwelt therein ; 

Of whom, some smil'd right joyfully, but they 
Were few, for most did weep, and others seem'd 
Mute with a hidden sorrow; many tore 
Their hair in agony, whilst others laugh'd 
With maniac wildnpss, as they viewed the sun 
Roll proudly o'er them thro’ a host of 
Whicn seem'd to envy his magnificence, 

And throng’d around him as if fain to bar 
Hie wide and glorious passage thro' the heavens ; 
Bui he mov'd onward in his majesty, 

And clothed them in his radiance as he past. 

This was the realm of Life:— the other that 
'‘Of Death, where all was desolately still ; 

No verdure deck'd the earth; the sky above 
Was lost in utter darknesss, and the shades 
Of buried mortals wander'd thro’ the gloom 
Unceasingly and silent : in the midst. 

Upon a throne built up of human bones, 

Sat Death exulting; in his lank right hand 
lie held an iron 'sceptre, and his left 
Contain'd a scroll, in which his victim's names 
In mystic characters of blood were trac’d. 

The ghastly monarch gaz’d upon the crowd 
Of spectres that surrounded his high throne, — 
Then lo6k'd upon the leUgth'ning scrol) and smil'd. 

» 

My dream ivas chang'd — and in the realm of Life 
Two lovers held fond converse side by side : 

There was a language written in their eyes, 

By them alone to be interpreted; 

There was sweet music in each other's speech,. 
'Which they alone could hear and answer to ; 

And there was magic in each othcr*^ touch. 

Which only they could feel. Both ‘were in youth. 
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^nd 80 sarpassing* beauteous was the maid; 

I'hat us I look'd upon her graceful form. 

Mark'd^ the soft a^ure of her speaking eye. 

Where joy and passion mingled, trac'd the hues 
Of health and gladness on her glowing cheek, 

And view'd the ringlets of her glossy hair, 

Hound o'er a brow of whiteness, I could fain 

Have deem'd young Hebe had come down from heaven^. 

Array’d in everlasting loveliness. 

And left her blissful station 'mong the gods 
To seek new raptures in a mortal passion. 

The youth gaz'd on her, and his large, dark eyes 
Betray’d his adoration. the while 
Past her fair hand across them playfully. 

Bidding him look upon a fading flower 
That grew beside him, with its little head 
Reclin'd in gentle modesty. ^ He turn'd 
And gather'd it, and placM it in her hair ; 

Then his dark eyes met hers again — and worshipp’d. 

Oh ! 'twas a scene of bliss ; — but soon it chang'd : — 

Over ray eyes a thin mist slowly came — 

Then moving on, it vanish’d — and I sought 

Those lov'd and loving ones upon the spot 

Where they liad sat together : i beheld 

Nought save the sweet flower which they lately cull'd^ 

Now with 'ring on the earth : — they both had died — 

And as I view’d their dim shades wandering ' 

In death’s dark empire E did weep to, think 
That youth and loveliness should perish thus. 

My Dream was chang'd i^ain — and I beheld. 

Within the realm of life, af dying child 
Upon its mother's lap ; a hectic flush 
Play'd o’er its features ; in it 8 half'clos'd eye 
The soul seem'd waiting for a summons thence,. 

And as the weeping parent bent to kiss 

Its parched lips it gave a long, faint cry, ^ . 

Lisp'd tfic dear name of mother”— and expir'd. 

Oh ! then it was most pitiful to see 

How that fond mother did bemoan her child, * 

Now pale and lifeless in her arms ; she shed 
Tears of deep sorrow on its pallid cheek, 

And tore in agony her long, dark locks. 

Whilst death look'd on her from hU lofty throne 
And smil’d at the destruction he had caus'd. 

Again my vision chang'd — and in life's realm 
A youth stood gazing on the fleeting clouds 
Which pass'd above him in phantastic show ; 

And whilst his busy fancy pictur'd there 
A multitude of strange and various shapes, 

A spirit, unimaginably bright. 

Was seen to glide sublimely thro’ the air. 

Borne on a silver car. A robe, whose hue 
Was like to that of love’s peculiar star, 

Flow’d round her heav’nly form ; an amaranth wreath 
Past o’er her forehead, aind encircled locks. 

Which seem'd of living gold : her eyes had drunk 
Of the blue colour of the skies, and youth 
Immortal o’er her features cast a charm 
Ineffable : — ^undying music breathed, 

In strains of sweetest harmohy, where'er 
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Tfie beairteouf spirit pass'd : — the car mov^H ort 
Amid the uielodv, and proudly lit 
Upon the wondTing earth. The youth had gazf'd 
On that bright vision till his eyes were dim. 

And all his senses in ama2rement rapt 
The spirit smil'd on him, and from the car 
She took a golden chalice, mantling high. 

With iuice, which but to look upon was joy 
She plac'd it in his outstretch’d hand, and said, 

“ Drink deep, and fear not — *tis the cup of bliss i"* 

He knelt, and grasp'd it eagerly; — but as 
He touch'd the liquid with his longing lip 
The chalice broke to atoms — and he died 
In one wild agony of boundless grief: — 

The monarch of the grave look'd Joyful then. 

And laugh’d in mockiery of human woe. 

Still my wild vision chang’d — and now appear'd^ 
in life's wide realm, a most majestic mount. 

On whose high top a glittering bauble shone 
Bright in the sun^beams, and allur'd all eyes 
To turn towards its splendour ; — afar off 
Stood one who look’d on it with eager gaze 
And strove anon to tear it from its hci^it. 

To deck his brows withal ; — upon his way 
He trampled innocence to earth : brave men 
He put aside by cunning and fair words,- 
Or vanquish'd them by treason ; then he slew^ 

Beautiful women and sweet smiling babes. 

Without one tear of pity or remorse. 

In his ambitious striving for a toy. 

Now reach'd he the high suUimit of the mount. 

And anxiously stretch^ forth his hand to grasp 
The plaything which he sigh'd for — hut m vain ; 

He toppled headlong, and grim death laugh'd loud. 

Then o'er my vision came a fearful change 
The sun, moon, stars,— all beam'd in heav’n at once,. 
Dazzling the earth with splendour — In the midst 
A fiery comet rear’d his burning crest. 

And mov’d along triumphantly and fast ; 

Each star that he approach’d ran blazing on 
To other orbs : they too took fire, and spread 
One mighty conflagration o'er the skies. 

Earth caught the universal sympathy. 

And soon a burning wilderness became : — 

The countless beings it contain’d set up 

One long, long shriek — and all was mute again. 

My wild dream chang’d once more ; — the fires of heaven 
And earth were all extinguish'd, and the moon. 

In ray less and majestic solitude. 

Seem’d fix'd for ever in the alter'd skies r 
The plain which lay beneath me had become 
One dark and silent realm ; death rul'd o'er all. 

And desolation fill’d the universe I 
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ADELAIDE DE MONTMORENCY. 

A romantic Sketch of the Mter Half of the \^th Century. 


The family of Montmorency had 
attained the highest summit of its 
power and consequence during the 
minority of Charles IX. As Mont- 
morency was invested with the dig- 
nity oi Constable of France, the 
highest office in a monarchical go- 
vernment, all the troops were under 
his command, his orders to the army 
were of equal, if not greater weight 
than those of the King himself, and * 
his influence at Court was, by that 
means, the most considerable. 

When the King of Navarre dis- 
puted the fading glories of the Re- 
gency with the Queen-Mother, the 
infamous Catherine de Medicis, 
whose name history pronounces with 
abhorrence ; it was this Montmo- 
rency, who, joined with the Due de 
Guise and the Mareschall de St. 
Andr^, formed the triumvirate which 
governed France and polluted her 
soil with the carnage ot civil war. 

All the intellectual powers of that 
period were directed to the exami- 
nation and defence of metaphysical 
reveries, dignified with the holy 
name of religion, which, while they 
inflamed the people to a degree of 
fanaticism, served to conceal the 
intriguing ambition of the nobles 
under a sacred veil. 

The learned, eternal Charlatans 
of their times, carried on a violent 
controversy about things so simple 
in themselves, that none but the 
learned would dream of disputing 
them. The people, always catching 
with hasty zeal and blind credulity 
at every new or newly revived doc- 
trine, as it suited their convenience, 
were divided into parties, and threat- 
ened to attack with arms the unsta- 
ble foundation of their theology. 
The nobles of the kingdom kept 
aloof, cautiously to examine tne 
contending parties, and to see which 
of them was strong enough in faith 
to subscribe with their blood the 
opinions they supported. 

Germany, England, and the Ne- 
therlands, were the chief head-quar- 
ters of the newly received doctrines ; 
in those countries their results were 


important. Whole provinces had 
withdrawn themselves from the all- 
powerful and iron-yoke of the clergy, 
and threatened to change their poli- 
tical constitutions also by degrees. 
Tlie sovereigns of Europe beheld 
with trembling the new Star, called 
Freedom of thought and Conscience, 
pressing upon the old order of things 
and threatening to overturn it. 
They made many fruitless endea- 
vours to conciliate the opposite par- 
ties by prudent and concessionary 
measures. They appointed disputa- 
tions of the literati^ where much was 
abused and little reconciled. They 
held conferences of the clergy and 
of the laity, at which nothing was 
de^ed but the hatred which both 

F arties imbibed towards each other. 

n short, that crisis arose, which 
deluged Europe, for a whole cen- 
tury, in war and bloodshed, and 
gave the world the first example of 
an universal war about opinions. 

This fermentation, so destructive 
in itself, was followed by conse- 
ucnces the most beneficial to the 
uman race ; it unchained the minda 
of many nations of Europe, and gave 
rise to that freedom of opinion, wnicli 
is the mother of every thing great 
and noble, that the world has since 
seen. • 

France would probably have es- 
caped the horrors of a civil war ; 
but the government of a minor, who, 
besides, gave little hope that he 
would ever become his own master, 
was under the fatal influence of 
Philip II. and Catherine de Mcdicis, 
those scourges of mankind. Add to 
this, the restless courage of so many 
brave and great men of the times, 
who found in the general party- 
spirit opportunities for deeds, and 
sacrificed their unhappy country to 
their ambition. 

A Guise and a Montmorency were 
opposed to a Condd and a Coligni, 
and between them a woman, whose 
mean soul shuddered at every thing 

t reat and worthy; who purchased 
er support with intrigue, and her 
security with crime. 
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Thus, the same page of the history 
of that period, presents us with' pic- 
tures of the sublimestdeeds of heroic 
and patriotic valour, and with deli- 
neations of the most disgraceful and 
abominable crimes. But we have 
aaid enough to give an adequate idea 
of the times of which we are about 
to speak. 

Let us withdraw from the. scene 
of these horrors to the peaceful 
Convent of Nion, where Adelaide 
de Montmorency, the niece of the 
Constable, enjoyed the serene morn^ 
ing of her youth. Ignorant of the 
commotions which threatened to de- 
solate her fathers land, contented 
with aworld which her pure and nohle 
heart appreciated by its own stand- 
ard, wJtnout presentiment or desire 
of the vain glories which her family 
were aiming to obtain, she lived, 
under the superin tendance of the 
pious abbess, to whom her educa- 
tion had been entrusted upon the 
death of her parents. She had be- 
come an inmate of the holy place at 
a very tender age; twelve years had 
passed smoothly away in this happy 
seclusion, and she had attained that 
age at which the spring of life un- 
folds its blossoms, and the heart 
opens itself to unknown wishes and 
soft presentiments, when her uncle 
resolved, that she too, inexperienced 
and guileless as she was, should co- 
operate in his gigantic schemes of 
ambition. 

Marguerite, the sister of Charles 
IX. was shortly to establish a sepa- 
rate court. The Constable devised 
the. ambitious designs of Catherine 
with respect to this daughter, and 
sought to obtain^ one of the.highest 
appointments near her person for his 
niece, in order that the name of 
Montmorency might there’ also be 
of some account. 

Accordingly he wrote to the ab- 
bess, disclosed to her his designs, 
and commanded his Adelaide to re- 
pair, for a time, to fhe Countess 
Ricourt, a near relation, and pre- 
pare herself, in the society of this 
experienced court dame, for her in- 
troduction into the grand monde. 

Adelaide obeyed with rcluctanea 
the call which torced her from hem 
charming solitude, and separat^j 
from the cradle of her mfancyi^ 
wept pious and grateful tears 


on the Lady Abbess's bosom ; an<T 
this tender mother warned her with' 
affectionate solicitude of the tempta- 
tions and dangers of the world she' 
was about to enter ; conjured her tO' 
be true to the religion of' her fathers, 
and to preserve a pure and innocent 
heart as the most costly treasure she. 
could possess. Adelaide locked up 
these holy precepts in her breast 
and departed, accompanied by the 
tears at her companions, and the 
blessings of her maternal friend. 

"With that timid and sorrowful 
feeling wbich.cverv one experienc^a 
on parting from ^ear and faithful 
friends, and embarking on the wide 
ocean of an untried and unknown, 
future, Adelaide watched the towers, 
of the convent as they lowered in 
the distance, and finally lost them- 
selves behind the wood. The pangs 
of separation were the first that had; 
ever shaken her young heart; that 
had ever pressed the tears of sorrow 
from her lids. It was evening — the 
sei-cnity of nature calmed the per^ 
turbation of her feelings. Religion, 
still, at that period, the consolation 
of every troubled spirit, strength- 
ened her with courage and humi- 
lity : her melancholy discharged it.^ 
self in silent prayer. Suddenly a. 
twinkling stii shot down before 
her, and its vivid light flashed on 
the place to which she was hasten- 
ing. The pious maiden looked upom 
the circumstance as a propitious 
omen, and a secret ** I thank 
thee!’* flew from her innocentlips 
to Him, who ever looks down witU 
compassion upon the heart-broken, 
and afflicted. 

The following day brought Ade- 
laide to the residence of the Countesa 
Ricourt^ The delightful situation 
of the castle, the captivatiiig adr 
dress and insinuating manners of 
the Countess, her hearty and affec- 
tionate reception — all contributed ta 
make a faTonrable impression uppir 
Adelaide. She attributed the kind|- 
ness and attention with which she 
was treated^ tlm forbearance, with 
which all her little errors in etj-. 
qnette were excused, to the affliction 
of the Countess for her, though she; 
W4W mainly indebted, for both to 
that, respect, which was consiitered 
as due to the niece of the 
Montmorency. 
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There was resident at that time 
!n the Countess’s family, in quality 
of companion, a young lady named 
Brusson. She was of neaidy the 
same age as Adelaide, and in a few 
days the two young ladies were bo* 
som friends. The society of this 
amiable friend contributed greatly 
to efface from Adelaide’^s mind the 
Tecollection of the happy davs of 
tranquillity she liad passed at Nion, 
and to bring back her wonted sere- 
nity and cheerfulness. Mad. Brus- 
son was the daughter of the Baron 
de Brusson, the Countess’s' next 
neighbour, and a man who made 
his heart as estimable as his talents. 
His society enlivened the circle at 
the castle, and the Countess, partly 
from gratitude, and partly with the 
intention of securing the intercourse 
«hc so much valued, had taken his 
daughter off his hands, and given 
her a better education than her fa- 
ther could have afforded, he being 
obliged, in compliance with the cus- 
tom of the times, to lavish all upon 
his only son. 

The latter, a young man about 
twenty years of age, occasionally 
rode over with his father to the 
castle. This happened at first but 
neldom, and merely for the sake of 
seeing his sister, for the sprightli- 
ness of youth, as it ill accorded with 
the gravity and starched formality 
of the old people, so was it not at 
all agreeable to them ; and, on the 
other hand, M. Brusson felt no great 
pleasure in listening to the praises 
which they incessantly lavished on 
their own times, while they not only 
censured the present, but prognos- 
ticated every thing evil of the fu- 
ture. But since the Countess’s cir- 
cle had received so charming an 
addition, he came oftener, without 
being willing to acknowledge to 
himself the reason why he did so. 
Even the timidity whicli was wont 
to withhold him from the society of 
ladies of quality, left him when he 
looked in Adelaide’s' blue expres- 
sive eye, and read in it, instead of 
that repulsive haughtiness which he 
had remarked in so many titled 
ladies of distinction, only love, good- 
ness, and gentleness of soul. 

During his visits to the castle, 
Antoine’s attentions were directed 
chiefly* to his sister and her lovely 


fiie&d. As their Indmacy increased 
there wanted not o]^ort'anities for 
the latter to form a just estimate of 
his person, his talents, and his ho- 
nourable and manly principles. In 
short, Adelaide was soon suscepti- 
ble of a growing esteem for the 
youth; but it was because he was 
the brother of her friend. Could 
there be any other reason for the 
delight she experienced in his con- 
versation, the ennui that she felt in 
his absence, the joy that added new 
lustre to her eye, as her quickened 
ear caught the far-distant echo of 
his horse’s hoofs ? 

People of the world deceive them- 
selves in nothing so much as in their 
attempts to calculate the sentiments 
of unsophisticated nature. They 
who are au fait to every intrigue, 
who can see through the most art- 
ful disguise, who hug themselves 
upon tbeir subtilty and finesse, have 
often stood covered with shame and 
confusion by the sudden impulses of 
an enthusiastic mind, a mind which, 
animated by some powerful passion, 
overlooked* all consequences that 
threatened to follow, and despised 
all obstacles that impeded the at- 
tainment of its object. 

The Countess had abundant pene- 
tration to perceive the attachment 
which began to grow up between 
Adelaide and Antoine; but, so far 
from considering their intercourse 
dangerous, she the' rather rejoiced 
at it, and intentionally gave them 
opportunities of enjoying it undis- 
turbed. line petite affaire du cesur^ 
thought she, would tend admirably 
well to the improvement of her Ade- 
laide, by giving her manners that 
agreeable polish, and her mind tliat 
delicacy of sentiment, which is more 
the work of nature than of oduca- 
tion. She thought it a matter of 
course, that Antoine could not seri- 
ously think of aspiring to the hand 
of a Montmorency. Ridiculous ! 
Love is a child of nature. In his 
domain the most perfect equality 
prevails: he breaks the bonds of 
conveniency and interest, and the 
difference of stations is unknown to 
him. Antoine saw no more in Ade- 
Ride than the maid he loved. What 
was it to him that all France trem- 
bled' before her unde ? She loved 
hhu, and the certainty of that alone 



iRFonld have glrea him couraw 'to 
;,^|i||tfe war affainet a world, if the 
iMMsession of his charming mistress 

were the stake. 

. Adelaide observed, that the Conn- 
,te8S permitted her intercourse with 
Antoine: all her doubts vanished, 
and she gave herself up, without 
reserve, to the soft influence of a 
passion, which appeared to have the 
approbation of her family, and which 
raised her heart to a pitch of happi- 
ness that she had never before con- 
templated or imagined. 

It is now time to introduce to the 
reader a new personage, Father 
Joseph, namely, the Countess's 
chaplain and confessor; a man 
who studied tlieology as his busi- 
ness, but who prizea astrology, the 
favourite pursuit of the day, above 
every thing e}se. 

Now Father Joseph, notwithstand- 
ing the great advantage which he 
enjoyed in reading the stars at 
night, considered it worth while, 
now and then, to glance at what was 
passing around him by day. An- 
toine's frequent visits awakened his 
suspicions. He could not endure 
either the Baron or his son, because 
they were both suspected of secretly 
espousing the new tenets; and, as 
the old chaplain loved the old reli- 
gion because it gave him bread, 
and hated the new because it threat- 
ened to deprive him of his post, he 
bad, for some time, endeavoured to 
estrange the Countess from the 
Brusson family. He now redou- 
bled his assiduity: he warned the 
Countess aloud, and forced her at- 
tention to the passion which was 
growing up under her very eyes. 
He conjured her to shut her door 
upon the heretics, and to preserve 
Adelaide from the seducing poison 
of Calvinism. Ill timed zeal ! The 
Countess laughed at his fears and 
ridiculed his warnings ; and, in the 
plenitude of her confidence in her 
own superior judgment, she con- 
tinued her intimacy with the heicti- 
r,al family, and permitted Antoine's 
daily visits to the Castle. 

But, alas ! the fatal moment was 
fast approaching which was to in- 
terrupt the lover’s fairy dreams of 
bliss. The spirit of party spread 
evey day Wider and wider. Jt min- 
glcd Its wayward caprices witK-Sbe 


soft ties of love ; Its bitterness with 
the sweet cup pf friendship. Suspi- 
cion supplanted confidence ; and pri- 
vate epmi ties fed the wild fanaticism 
of public persecution, till at length 
the flames of civil war burst forth 
in all. their terrors. 

We are compelled again to take 
a glance at the history of. the times. 

Catherine de Medicis, in order to 
form an equipoise to the daily in- 
creasing consequence of the Trium- 
virate, began to favour the Calvin- 
ists; entered into treaties with their 
Chief, Admiral Coligni, and sud- 
denly published an imict, in which 
it was forbidden to molest them on 
the score of their opinions. Their 
numbers increased daily: the favour 
shewn to one party made the oppo 
sition of the other more obstinate, 
their hatred more inveterate. With 
the view of attempting a reconcilia- 
tion, the well-known conferences 
were held at Poissy, and although 
these did not operate to the advan- 
tage of the Protestants, yet a mo- 
deration had been shewn them by 
the court, which inspired them with 
new courage to propagate their 
doctrines in all parts; and, in a 
short time, won them an accession 
of ^numbers that intimidated the 
court, and compelled it, for the sake 
of personal s.wfety, to permit the 
public and unrestrained exercise of 
their religion. 

Philip 11. persecuted the new opi- 
nions, because they were a bar to 
the subjugation of the Netherlands. 
Hebehel({,with repugnance, the pro- 
gress they were making in his 
neighbourhood. He entered into a 
secret alliance with the Triumvirate, 
and a Spanish Armada was equipped 
for the defence of the Catholic reli- 
gion. French soldiers joined the 
ranks of the Spanish hirelings, and 
civil blood began to flow. 

Baron de Brusson was one of 
those, who, from conviction, had 
been long favourable to the new 
doctrines. His residence at the 
<x>urt of the King of Navarre had 
brought him acquainted with the 
great Condc, and given him an in- 
sight into the benevolent schemes 
which that hero meditated foa the be- 
nefit of his country. He had hitherto 
regarded the outward forms of the 
prevailing religion to avoid trouble- 
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some per9ecution8, but he waited 
with impatience for the momept 
when he mi^ht publicly avow hit 
sentiments in favour of tenets, from 
which he hoped and even anticipated a 
grand and lasting reform, and ame- 
lioration of the whole of Europe* 
But now, that, after the conferences 
of Poissy, the public exercise of 
Protestantism was tolerated, die 
dceincil it needless longer to con- 
ceal bis sentiments under the veil of 
secrecy, and he accordingly declared 
hiniself a firm believer, and staunch 
supporter, of the Calvanistic doi^ 
trines. 

The Countess de' Ricourt Md this 
in common wi tli al 1 courtiers, that she 
entertained an aversion to every bold^ 
independent, and decisive measure. 
Brusson’s opinions had been long 
known to her; but that he sliould 
so suddenly and abruptly proclaim 
them to the world — that he should, 
regardless of the forms of society, 
set himself so directly in opposition 
to the court |Mrty, to which she he- 
longed-r— appeared, in her eyes, an 
offence of no sinall magnitude. She 
evinced her displeasure by a cool- 
ness of hchavLOur towards the Baron. 
Brusson's visits grew less frequent, 
and Antoine dared not venture, 
without his father to visit a house; 
which had become dearer to him 
than his paternal roof. 

Adelaide’s cheerfulness of temper 
quickly forsook her: secret grief 
sat upon her brow — she sought solir 
tude. In the eternal strife oetwoen 
passion and duty, she felt that she 
could not relinquish tlie beloved ob- 
iect ; — and yet, she held her lovo ta 
be a crime against that which was 
most sacred* to lier. heart — against 
religion. 

The Constable, Montmorency, 
foresaw the distui'bances which 
’ were now generally expected every 
moment to break out, and in order 
to place his family in security, Iw 
invited the Countess Kicourt to Pa- 
ris, and begged her to bring his 
niece with her. Adelaide perceived 
that preparations were making for 
a journey : they endeavoured to ueep 
them from her knowledge^ bather 
anxiety discovered all. The Coun- 
tess was too well acquainted with 
the human heart to he ignorant of 
the .cause of Adelaide’s melancholy. 
Jn the confident hope, however^ that 
Eur, Mag, Nov, 1823. . 


the amusements of the capital, and 
the novelty of a .of bustle and 
gaiety, would soon efface the im- 
pressions that Antoine had made 
upon her heart, she hastened their 
departure, and resolved to take 
Amelia with her, that she might 
-not deprive her poor ward of both 
friend and lover at once. 

. The evening preceding the day 
fixed for their departure, Madame 
de Ricourt drove to the Baton’s 
jtideuce to take leave of him; to 
warn him of the future (for she 
thought she owed it to his friend- 
ship), and to attempt, at least, to djjs- 
suade him from his heretical opi- 
nions. Adelaide and Amelia accom- 
panied her. 

While the Countess and the Baron 
were absorbed in a warm debate on 
politics and religion, the two lovers 
found themselves together for the 
first time since the intercourse be- 
tween the families, had ceased. But, 
alas ! this long wished-for hour of 
meeting was to he also the hour of 
parting. Antoine ^ represented to 
Adelaide the iiiipossibilky of his 
quitting his father at a moment 
When he was surrounded by dan- 
gers ; but vowed; at the same time, 
to be ,for ever true to a religion, 
through which alone he could nope 
to possess a Montmorency. 

Adelaide’s doubts were satisfied : 
her conscience was again reconciled 
to her love. She gave him the so- 
lemn promise of never^^hanging af- 
fection— and she kept it. 

The hopes of love are all-power- 
ful, like love itself. They raise th^ 
happy lover far above the dull rea- 
lities of life, and shew him from 
afar the promised land of his 
wishes, and the paradise of his 
futurity. 

. Adelaide and Antoine were lost 
in sweet dreams of bliss. All the 
attempts of fate to separate them 
seemed impotent and vain, and they 
parted witu a firm conviction, that 
their separation would be short, 
and th^ir re-union of eternal dura- 
tion. 

Adelaide arrived at Paris, and 
was appointed dame d'honneur to 
the Princess. Marguerite. It was 
winter: the court was t^rilliant; and 
notwithstanding anxiety and dread 
qf;iliho approaching- -dangers filled 
every bosom, yet all snugUt to com- 
; 3 F 
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Wt this feeling by plunging into 
the very crater of pleasure and sen- 
sei d^ight. 

Adelaide had lived too long in 
^uiet and happy seclusion, to adapt 
'her taste and sentiments to the bus- 
tle of an endless succession of plea- 
sures. She was solitary, though- sur- 
rounded by all the elegance and 
fashion of the French Couit*^ and, 
while hundreds of ambitions nobles 
watched every motion of her eye, 
eager to catch a propitious glance, 
that eye looked but upon a clank, 
or was Ti vetted ou the portrait of 
her absent Antoine. 

The spring commenced, and 
with it, the civil war. The Con- 
stable placed himself at the head 
of the royal troops: Brusson and 
his son fought under the banners 
of the Prince de Cond£. Bloody 
battles were fought; miracles of 
bravery, such as the history of civil 
war only can produce, were per- 
formed. Enthusiasm was opposed 
to fanaticism ; the provinces were 
laid waste ; the peaceful huts of the 
peasantry destroyed ; flourishing 
cities were reduced to heaps of 
ashes, and foreign troops swarmed 
like locusts in the land. 

Thus passed several years. It is 
true, that short intervals of peace ' 
interrupted, occasionally, the scene 
of bloodshed ; but as they were ex- 
torted from the impotence and fear 
of the one party, and were watched 
by the jealousy of the other, they 
were but of very short duration, and 
the flame of war burst forth with 
redoubled fury, after every such 
attempt to smother it ; and prisoners 
were treated with a severity and 
cruelty, of which human nature is 
only capable in civil war, where every 
individual is first stimulated by pri- 
vate animosity, and. afterwaras in- 
durated by habitual cruelty. 

Adelaide received Intelligence of 
Antoine now and then, through the 
medium of his sister. Faithful to 
his vow, he fought under the stand- 
ard of the Prince de Cond£, because 
the fortunes of his house were united 
with the fate of this chief ; but he 
gave not his assent to the Calvinistic 
doctrines. The martial ardour with 
which , his new life inspired hhn, 
gave him that boldness of ^Ipirit 
which struggles for action ' 
zt despises danger. 


^ The portrait of Adelaide lived in 
hi% .heart and urged him to deeds 
of valour, such as should render 
him worthy of a Montmorency, or 
seal the promise of his constancy 
with a glorious death. 

Conde, ;grcat in his plans, rash in 
the execution of them, formed the 
resolution of blockading Paris and 
corn pel Img the Court party to terms 
of peace. He possessed himself of the 
principal suburbs, fired the mills, 
and cut off all access of provision to 
the city. It was in vain that Ca- 
therine attempted to negociate : 
Cond^, so often deceived, would hear 
of no terms, but a full and uncondi- 
tional concession of the point. The 
want of essential necessaries in- 
creased daily; the tumultuous cry 
of the .people dismayed the Court; 
it was resolved to hazard a decisive 
step. 

Both armies drew up on the plain 
of St. Denis. The royalists were 
far superior in every point, to that 
of the Protestants, but the skill of 
a Coligni, and tlie intrepidity of a 
Cond#, made ample ameuas for every 
disadvantage. 

With unexampled bravery did this 
little band of heroes repulse the re- 
peated attacks of the Catholics. At 
length the gallant Montmorency, 
though bending under the weight of 
nearly fourscore years, rushed into 
the thickest of the fray, and decided 
the battle; but he purchased the 
victory with his life ; — he lay mor- 
tally wounded on the field. It was 
then that Antoine de Brusson, re- 
gardless of danger, hastened to the 
dying hero, soothed his agonies, and 
received his blessing as the reward 
of his humanity. 

Adelaide was inconsolable when 
the fatal intelligence of the death of 
her uncle was communicated to her. 
The support of her life had fallen ; - 
the glory of the family of Montmo- 
rency was extinguished. 

.Sl>e learnt that Antoine had re- 
ceived the last benediction of her 
dying uncle, and a ray of comfort 
and .consolation beamed upon her 
heart, He is blessed," said she, 
while tears of joy and gratitude fclj 
from her swollen lids — **. then I am 
blessed too !" 

The Protestant army rose again* 
from its ruins, and gave battle 
again and again, notwithstanding the , 
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severity of the winter ; these battles, 
however, were all equally indecnlve. 

In the spring, the Court having 
concluded a peace, or rather being 
compelled to a cessation of hostili- 
ties, left Paris and made a tour 
through the provinces, in order, by 
its presence, to raise the drooping 
courage of its adherents. This 
gurney occupied the whole sum- 
mer. Late in the autumn it ar- 
rived at Toulon. Here great pre- 
parations had been made for the 
reception of the Quecn^ and the 
Princess Marguerite, for it was ex- 
pected that Henry de fiourbon, the 
Crown Prince of Navarre, would 
come to hold a conference with them 
in that city. He did come, and all 
vied with each other in their endea- 
vours to give the Prince an adequate 
idea of the splendour and jpower of 
the Court of France. One fete 

I iressed upon another : they shewed 
lim the arsenals and the marine 
institutions; the troops were re- 
viewed, and the fleets inspected. 
A procession of the sailors was to 
close the solemnities. With martial 
music and flying colours they passed 
in review before the Queen and 


Prince, and theft reapective suites,^ 
who were ethtioned undet a gorge- 
ous canopy in front of the palace. 
The sailors were followed by the 
galley slaves, relieved for the day' 
from their chains, and' escorted by a 
strong guard of soldiers. 

In the midst of these emaciated, 
grief-worn skeletons, a blooming 
youth stepped proudly forth. His' 
eye was fixed on the earth ; grief sat 
upon his brow, for the unmerited 
fate which had thrown him into thf$'‘ 
class of criminals. He approached 
the palace; all eyes were rivetted 
on him, but his continued fixed 
upon the earth. A loud scream 
roused him from his torpor: he 
looked up, and Adelaide lay pros- 
trate at the Queen’s feet. Mer- 
ciful God; it was Antoine! And- 
this was the hour of meeting. 

Catherine, for the first time hu- 
man, was touched with the fate of* 
the lovers : she presented the unfor- 
tunate youth with his freedom from 
that ignominoiis bondage, and Ade- 
laide, now uncontrouled mistress- 
of her actions, bestowed her hand 
upon him who had been long the 
iaol of her unchangeable affections. 

S—. 


PROSE ESSAY. 


I AM one of the brotherhood of 
master-spirits, denominated poets, 
although, in truth, more an ama- 
teur than a professor of the art. 
Yet, as 1 consider, with Shenstonv, 
Parnassus to be a republic rather 
than a monarchy, where, although 
some may be in possession of a more 
cultivated spot, others may possess 
land as fruitful upon equal cultiva- 
tion," I have endeavoured to ferti- 
lise the wild my muse inhabits, and 
to enrich it with a few flowers. It is 
true 1 have been but an idle wan- 
derer at the mountain*6 foot ; have 
only taken a sip of the sacred 
waters; merely made my bdw to 
Apollo; and kissed but one of the 
nine -yet 1 had hopes to pluck a 
leaf from the laurel which grows on 
the summit of the hill; to drink 
deep of the Castalian spring; to 
culnvate the society of its patron ; 


and to Ibve, and Be loved by the 
sisters. In common-place language, 
as iny talents were humble, so 
was iny opinion of them. 1 was 
satisfied to read my initials in the 
poet’s corner of a newspaper ; and 
thought myself envied wnen I beheld 
my mistress lauded by the hritish 
Press, and her beauty proclaimed 
by the Morning Herald, It was 
only lately that I contemplated a 
bolder flight ; and determined, like' 
the lady, who, some time ago, pub- 
lished ner “ loose thoughts," to- 
publish mine, and give the .world. 
“ one volume more.’° 

^ 1 am gifted with that plague of 
life, a rich relation, crabbed and 
old ; with some portion of common- 
sense, but with no more refinement 
orteeling than a water-rat in a fish^ 
piirind, or sensibility than a hog de- 
vouring rosf8 ;^n4 Its to !iis soul. 
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it might be in a nut-sbelh miglrt have npofi Tiis ^ar, (for I 

In short, he is a complete Ascetic^ neve^ hoped to reach his heart) 1 
t6 whom all objects are devoid of waited upon him ; but J feared to* 
beauty, hut who could ** travel from ' introduce the subject all at once. 
Dan to Beershcba, and cry-«-'ti8 all Having, at length, brought my bark 
barren !” He affects to despise the to bear, bv several slae winds, 1 
whole world, and all its actions; poured' in the broad-side that was to 
feels hatred for the rich, and con- decide my fate, by taking iny note- 
tempt for the poor, ; while bis fa- book from my pocket, and request- 
Tourite maxim is that of Archer in ing his criticism and advice on some 
the Beaux Stratagem, ** there is no little pieces, which it was my inten- 
scandal like rags, nor any crime so tion, at the solicitation of my friends, 
shameful as poverty.’* His person to publish. Humph! young man,”" 
is the title page to his mina, and said he, and it gave me notice of 
his faonis one whirh.few could gaze .what would follow, “ humph I — 
upon without averting the eye,-- fov Poetry, *tis a bad profession. It 
he seems to read all, but betray no- drove Collins to a mad-house, 
thing. His feelings have given his sent Otway to a jail; and has left 
countenance an habitual sneer, and many of their brethren to die in a 
his continual distrust of mankind work-house. It made Voltaire an 
has marked it with the strong drawn atheist; Kochestcr a debauchee; 
character of suspicion. Like Cas- Chatterton a suicide ; and Savage a 
sius, he has a lean and hungry murderer. However, it does nut 
look,** and, gazing upon him, you follow, though you are a poet, that 
would involuntarily exclaim, with yon must be eitiier. Go on ; reaiL 
Caesar, “ would he were fatter !’* 1 inust know first if you are even a 

Now to such a man my friends poet.” So I enterea on my task, 
would have me bow, in the hope with the composure of a martyr who 
that (to use their expression]^ tie hears the burning faggots crackling 
would remember me in his will,” around him, ana read the following 
and, at length, they eftd ** wring translation from Tasso ; having pre- 
from me my slow leave,” that my viously observed that Apollo would 
Muse should do penance for all her frown, and the Muses pass a vote of 
sins, by submitting herself to the censure on the bard, who had not 
perverted criticism of the cynic. So paid his tributary lay to beauty ; 
to the ordeal 1 went, determined to Uiat the first-fruits of a poet are the 
tight her battles manfully, should property of a woman ; and that tlie 
she be attacked. feasts on the banks of Helicon were 

Anticipating the eilect my verses dedicated to Love and the Mmeir^ 


The garden never gave a flower, 

To catch the sunbeams from above. 

So sweet as those that deck the bower — 
The ruby lips of her t love. 

The breezes that around me blow. 

The voice of birds they bear along. 

The fountain murmuring in its flow — 

All sweetly mingle into song. 

But dearer far than these, than alt 
The harmony that nature brings, 

Is that which holds my heart in thrall-^ 
The song my own beloved sings. 

Sweet song !— ^Oh ! may no earthly cause 
Break thy d^r spell, so full of bliss,— 
Save when heii^%ps a.moment pause 
To meet her lover’s burning kiss. 
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I read these lines with due em- 


phasis and fliscretion, accompanying 
them with a proper degree of energy i 
in the hope of. awakening a spark 
of enthusiasm in my auditor ; but he 
sneeringly ohservedr ** you should 
give her that song to sing, *tis so 
full of bliss I — the Yoice of birds 
would be indeed discord to it. And 
who is this dame d'amour^ to whom 
youVe been giving burning kisses ? 
Some trull, 1 suppose, who * loved 
you for your amorous rhymes,* — 
and who will, of course, jilt you, 
and give a new'employinent to your 
Muse." My feelings were roused, 
my pride was wounded, — 1 looked 
at the heartless inquirer, and, had 


I possessed the power,, I would have 
withered the nesh oh his almost 
flesh less bones. Prudence, however, 
obtained the mastery over passion ; 
and 1 merely observed, that he was 
mistaken; that the subject of my 
verses was all that man might wor- 
ship, and angels love. “ Well, well,** 
said he, go on, and let me hear a 
little more of this stuff o*the brain.’/ 
1 then thought 1 would read some- 
thing on a different subject; some- 
thing that might chime in with his 
feelings ; and 1 fixed on the follow- 
ing lines, which, us they breathed 
strains of liberty, 1 hoped would be 
safe from criticism. 


Land of our sires! thy sun has set, — 

And vainly hath it shone ; — 

We hail thee* ; still in chains ; but yet 
What man could do, wc’vc done. 

How darkly from the battle field 
The light of Heaven departs, 

Gleams, palely gleams, o’er many a shield. 
And shines o'er pulseless hc&rts. 

Oh ! freedom's God ! wc ask not xvhy 
Thy sons have fallen in vain ; 

That unavenged we*ve seen them die, — 
Who lived without a strain ; 

We, who must live a tyrant’s slaves ; 

Or, while we yet are free, 

Our broken swords must form our graves. 
And give our souls to thee. 


Now, this critic is as rank a whig 
as ever wagged his tongue at a mi- 
nister, and, although my verses con- 
tain sentiments that might make a 
true 1688 man leap out of his boots 
for joy, painting, as they do, to any 
aristocratic imagination, the appal- 
ling picture of monarchy choaking 
with Its throat full of liberty-rhymes, 
he turned his nose at my composi- 
tion as if he would curdle up the 
cream of it, and told me that the 
cause had been better served by 


those artists who have offered the 
portrait of the Aberdeen hero at the 
corners of the streets, and stamped 
the physiognomy of the patriot 
lawyer on childrens handkerchiefs.*' 
When 1 found that . these strains 
were ineffectual, 1 endeavoured in 
another way to interest him ; know- 
ing that melancholy and discontent 
are nearly related, 1 hoped, at least, 
that he Would be kind from a fellow 
feeling. 


1 saw a deep cloud near the moon, 

Pass darkly o’er her silver beam ; 

E’ep as I gaz’d it faded, soon 
Again 1 saw her beauties gleam. 

And then 1 wept, and thought, not thus 
The shadows of our life decay ; . 

No— the deep clouds that hang o'er, us 
Can never — never pass away. 
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1 saw the blig'ht come o*er a flowci* 

The spring had deck’d, but deck’d in vain r 
But then 1 knew a kinder power 
Would bid it blossom forth again. 

I wept-^because I knew, not thus 
Our wither’d hopes can e'er rebloom, ^ 

No second spring will smile on us— 

All is — and wfll be ever— gloom. 


I .was proceeding, but the mony- 
syllahlc, ** humph!” was again re- 
peated, and then commenced the 
Criticism ; nor was there one word, 
in the sixteen lines, that he did not 
condemn, ex(%pt the word “ darkly,” 
which he said he liked, because it 
resembled the poetry ; of which he 
could understand nothing, save that 
1 differed in opinion from another 
poet, who described ** Hope” as 
springing ” eternal in the human 
breast.” He then entered into a 
dissertation on dactyls and spondees, 
when he might have known that a 
poet has no more to do with them 
than the devil with* holy-water. 
” Well, well, ’tis enough,” he con- 
tinued; ** and seriously, young 
man, 1 would advise you to give up 
poetry as a useless employment, or 
perhaps worse, and take to some 
other— something more worthy and 
much more profitable than * measur-. 
ing syllables and tagging verse;’ 
study something else; spend your 
time otherwise, young man, or, 
take my word for it, you’ll either 
visit a jail or a ^workhouse.” 1 re- 

S lied by asking him — ” and what, 
ir, would vou nave me study that is 
more useful to society or more de- 
lightful in itself? or what would 
you have me be ?. Is it a soldier, 
whose liberty, like the life of a 
lobster, perishes wheq he wears a 
red coat r Ora sailor, and be con- 
fined to a prison-house of wood, to 
give my sigbs to the winds, and my 
wishes to the waves ? Ora lawyer, 
to praise the devil's horns, it he 

S ive me a passage to his pocket? 

r a physician,' my very being to 
depend upon misfortunes, and my 
only fear, while taking one fee, that 
^ath would deprive me of another ? ' 
Or a clergyman, to preach and pray, 


and pray and preach, against the' 
pomps atid vanities of this wicked 
world, while 1 live by them ? No, 
Sir ! what profession is so noble, so* 
honourable, as that of a bard ? It 
was deemed sacred in the olden time ;■ 
even now, in some countries, the 
name is the brightest that man cam 
bear, and in every land, where the- 
muses have reared their temple, the 
best and the wisest come to worship 
at its shrine. Or, perhaps,” I con- 
tinued “ you would have me turn 
antiquarian, to pore over the refuse 
of a lime kiln, or to turn old nails 
into spear heads, and iron hoops 
into broken swords. Or, it may be, 
a naturalist, and spend my time in 
sifting the dust of a butterfly’s wing, 
or scanning the structure of a bee^s 
knee. But what occupation can 
equal in utility or pleasure that of 
the poet? Poetry! it is the uni- 
versal good. Compared to it, what 
are all the productions of genius, 
the works of nature, or the efforts 
of art? VThat is history? ‘Dull 
as Lethe’s weed it describes men, 
and relates circumstances ; but must 
not depart^ from its beaten track ; 
must not, like poetry, wander into 
every path in search of beauty. 
Philosophy herself sinks in tne 
trial. To accompany her, we must 
ascend rocks, and pasS deserts ; 
while, with poet^ as our guide, we 
tread only on flowers. Even the 
sister arts, but the younger and less 
beautiful, painting and music, must 
fall their crests before her wreathed 
brow. Painting — what is it but a 
copy of what it can never equal? Mu- 
sic — what but a melody the meanest 
• wood note wild* outrivals ? But, 
poetry makes even nature more 
lovely by its magic touch, and 
brightens all it dwells upon ; it is» 


source of music, which makes 

Like to the fabled Cyther^’s xone, 

Binding all things with beauty.” 


niiunu 
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Ba-a-a-a-a-a was the answer of my He did not disturb me until I bad 
ascetic auditor to this appeal ; while ended, when the monsyllable, which 
I, expecting* conviction to follow.it, Ihe converted into one of six, slowly 
felt the current of iny enthusiasm broke from his lips. “ Humph ! stuff 
chilled, and the fire of my imag'ina- —humph! nonsense,” he repeated 
tion extinguished by this interjec- perhaps half a dozen times, and do 
tion. During the former part of my you really think, young man, that 
fipeech, he had continually inter- this stuffand nonsense wul enable you 
rupted me by some such expression to live ? Would the baker give you 
as ** better for ye wear a red coat a loaf for sonnet, or the butcher 
than none — better be confined to a takeanodeinexchangeforaroutton- 
prison-house of wood than rubbing chop? Or have you any other pros- 
your eye-ibrows against the bars of pect than that of being a beggar all 
a jail window, and crying *Pity your life?” — “ Well, S^ir,” I replied, 
the poor confined debtors, having “ Homer was a beggar, but posterity 
fio allowance.*” But, during the has done him justice, and tie is im- 
latter part of it, he sate, with eyes mortal. Camoens lived in poverty 
glaring, mouth half open, and lip and died in want, but his name 
twisted^, while his long thin visage from one end of the earth to the 
was stretched forward with such other is echoed with wonder and 
a mixture of contempt and astonish- delight. And are not such worthies 
ment, as must have placed a full rala^ to endless felicity in another, 
•stop to my oration, had not my eyes world ? 

■been fixed, as it were, on my mind. 

** Becanse on earth their names 

Id fames eternal volume live for aye.” 

What would have been the feel- shrine,— would they not have been 
ings of the author of the Arcadia, amply recompensea for years of sor- 
could he have left his tomb, for a row or of suffering ?” — “For my own 
•short space, to have read on the part,”Icontinued,“lcou)dbe8ati8- 
eepulchre orhis tutor, as his highest lied to wander through the world 
honbur, that he was * the tutor of without a resting place, and exist 
Sir Philip Sydney.* And on that of on the poor pittance the hand of 
his friend. Lord* Brooke, * Fulke charity might fling to me ; if by So 
Oreville, servant to Qiieen Eliza- doing I could gain myself a name 
beth, counsellor to King James, and which should be coeval with my 
Jnend to Sir Philip Sy^ey?' Conld country,’ Wnd 'be-- remembered in the 
Dante have heh^ld^ after his death, page that records -tbe history of its 
cities quarrelling to possess his greatness.” — “ Stop, stop, stop, 
bones. Could Shakspeare have sqen young man,” said he, “ you forget 
the poor house, in which he dwelt, that jDante says ; 
visited by millions as a sainted 

“ How salt the savour is of others bread, 

J9ow hard the, passage to descend and climb 

By others stairs.” 

“ And Daitte proved and felt poverty.* All your, ideas may be 
what he wrote,— but you, doubtless, very pretty in thgory, young man, 
tiave more poetry or more philoso- but I, fear .you would find them ra- 
phy tlian the bard of Florence tKer hard in practice ; and be very 
.and you would have laughed .at apt, like poor msh, who was real(y 
him, when he exclaimed, in the bit- , a poet, to * call to mind a cobler 
terness of want and anguish—* 1 ^ ' who was worth five hundred pounds ; 
iiave been a vessel without sail and an hostler who had built a goodly 
without steerage., carried about to inn ; , a carman had u^ipt a 
divers ports, and roads, and shores, thousand pounds' oC bis borses 
hy the dry wind that springs out of idiP— and, th^ yiewing yonr 
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own ‘state, you would, like hiia^ the air in which you breathe,' and 

* curs^ the hour of your birth — baa exclaim with him, 

. W " 

Ah ! worthless wit, to train me to this woe. 

Deceitful arts that nourish* discontent.” 


Ah ! ah ! believe me, * one 
ounce of discretion is worth a 
pound of wit and,^to quote 
from the only pott woHh reading* — 
* a little learning is a dangerous 
thing/ ”-**•“ Very true, Sir,” I re- 
plied, ** but may not one possess 
both, discretion and wit ? i and is it 
not necessary to have a little learn- 
ing before we have much — to taste 
of the spring before we drink deeply 
of its waters r* — Well, well, young 
man,” he answered, I perceive 


thisis a subject on which we should 
never agree. You asked me for my 
criticism, I have given it; for my 
advice, you have had it : 1 know 
you despise them both. 1 leave 
you, therefore, to pursue your own 
plans; and, knowing that * ex- 
perience bought is better than expe- 
rience taught.' I leave you to buy, 
and I hope you will not purchase it 
at too high a price.” 

Thus endea my interview with 
the Ascetic. 


TO THE iEOLIAN HARP. 

Harp of the Zephyr! whose least breath, o'er 
Thy tender string moving, is felt by thee ; — 

Harp of the whirlwind I whose fearfuilest roar 
Can arouse thee to nought but harmony. 

The leaf that curls upon youth's warm hand, 

Hath not a more sensitive soul than thou ; 

Yet the spirit that's in thee, unharm'd, can withstand 
The blast that shivers the stout oak bough. 

When thankless flowers in silence bend, 

I'hou hailest the freshness of heaven with song; 

When forests the air with their bowlings rend, 

Thou soothest the storm as it raves along'. 

Yes \ — thine is the magic of friendship's bow’r. 

That holiest' temple of all below ; 

Thou bast accents of bliss for the calmest hour. 

But a heav’nlier note for the season of woe. 

Harp of the breeze! whether gentle or strong. 

When shall 1 feel thy enchantment again ? 

Hark! hark ! — eVn the swell of my own wild song 
Hath awaken'd a mild responsive strain ! 

It is not an echo — 'tis far too sweet 
To he horn of a lay so rude as mine ; 

But, Oh ! when terror and softness* meet 
How pure are the hues of the wreath they twine ! 

Thus the breath of my rapture hath swept thy chords, 
And fill'd them with music, alas! not its own, 

Whose witchery tells but how much my words, 

fhough admiring, have wrong’d that celestial tone. 

I hear it,— I hear it, — now fitfully swelling. 

Like a chorus of seraphim earthward hieing! 

And now — as in search of a loftier dwelling — 

The voices away, one by one, are dying ! 

Heaven’s own harp ! save angel-flngeas, 

None should dare open thy mystic treasures ; 

barewel! for each note on mine ear still lingers, 

And mine may not mingle with tkp blest measures.. 
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The three months during which 
the gallery of the British Insti- 
tution is annually kept open for 
the benefit of young artists of both 
sexes, in order to enable them to 
study at leisure the works which, 
having formed a part of the pre- 
ceding exhibition, are liberally left 
for that purpose by their respective 
nroprietors, terminated this year in 
tne latter end of October ; and the 
public were then admitted to see the 
result ; but not in suilicient time to 
allow of any notice in the last 
number of the European Magazine. 

Nearly two hundred studies of 
various descriptions were made in 
tlie course of tlie season ; some as 
large as the original pictures ; some 
diminished in size even to minia- 
ture ; some comprehending the 
whole subject ; some (as we last 
year took tlie liberty stroiig^ly to 
advise) confined to a part ; just as 
the taste or object of the student 
prompted. 8ir Joshua Reynolds 
had evidently been the favourite 
master. His “ Sleeping Girl,” and 
his ** Portrait of Miss Gwathir,** 
both of them certainly delightful 
pictures, were surprisingly multi- 
plied. After Sir Joshua, Vander- 
velde and Cuyf appeared to have 
attracted the greatest number of 
iuiitators. Of some vessels by the 
former there were copies enough to 
form a large fleet ; and a dock of 
sheep by the latter was repeated to 
an extent that would have filled all 
the pens in Smithfield market. 

Before the admission of the public 
the studies were arranged in clusters 
close to the original pictures from 
whieh they were made. We heard 
some objections to this mode of 
marshalling them, as giving a poly- 
graphic air to the rooms ; but we . 
remember that when, in former years, 
the studies were divided and sepa- 
rated, it was alleged tliat they were 
injudiciously scattered. The fact is, 
as Mr. Youn^ the keeper of the In- 
stitution has in all probability found 
out long ago, it is impossible to 
please every body. The plan of the 
Eur. Mag, J^ov, 18^. 
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present year had this important ad- 
vantage, that, although the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the original 
picture was a severe test, yet the 
assembling of all the studies round 
it gave an admirable opportunity of 
ascertaining their respective merits 
by comparison ; an opportunity of 
which divisions and subdivisions 
would have deprived the visitor. 

For the reasons which we assigned 
on a similar occasion last year, we 
think it right to abstain fi'om any 
particular remarks or criticisms on 
a collection of works of art so 
formed; But, while we maintain 
the reserve which under the circum- 
stances of the case delicacy seems to 
require with respect to individuals, 
we will take leave to make a few 
general observations ; with no other 
view than the advancement of the 
Fine Arts ; our only object, indeed, 
ill all our notices on the subject. 

Premising that among the various 
studies there were specimens • of 
talent highly creditable to the young 
artists by whom they were produced, 
and sufficient to sliow that nothing 
was wanting to their future excel- 
lence but diligence on their part and 
due encouragement oti the part of 
those whose duty it is to seek out 
merit, and to foster it, we must be 
permitted to express our regret at 
seeing so many new candidates for 
tlie honours of the palette, and at 
beholding, mingled with, and almost 
smothering, the successful efforts to 
which we have already alluded, a 
mass of attempts, indicating the 
mer<;8t mediocrity of powers, and 
some of them not even approaching to 
mediocrity. We are convinced, and 
the conviction is the result of many 
years observation on the condition 
and progress of the Fine Arts 5 
in this country, that we- have a 
great superabundance of artists, or 
rather of individuals, who '* profefts 
and call themselves” artists. The' 
com is choked by the wef}j|ls. , The 

tebe of art wants extensile |Uon^ 
yodicious pruning/' It on^ht to he 
divested of the deed wood which 

? O A 
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keeps the san and air from its green proceed in the career you have com- 
andr living branches. All the un- menced. Conquer your pride or 
necessary foliage, all the dwindling your diffidence. Take one of your 
and withcrin^r produce ought to be performances to Sir Thomas Law- 
clipt off, that its sap may no longer rence, or to some other man, if you 
he wasteful )y and perniciously di- can find him, of equal talents, at- 
Terted from passing to the nourish- tainments, experience, and kindness, 
ment of its sound, wholesome, and Ask his opinion of your ability. If 
^cll-fiavoured fruit. ^ his answer be decidedly favourable. 

There is no human being who, in pursue your studies with enthu- 
fuost eases, is more exposed to self- siasm ; if, on the contrary, the ut- 
delusion, and to the injurious effects most effects of his politeness can 
of the mistaken appreciation of ig- afford you no more tnan lukewarm 
norant friends, than a young man approbation, return home, listen not 
who imagines he has a genius for toyonr mother and your sisters, who 
painting. There is no one more would fain persuade you that you 
liable to the sad error of fancying have been consulting an adviser whg 
that inclination and power are con- wishes to repress rising genius, but 
vcrtible terms. Surrounded in all throw your colours and pencils into 
probability by persons as little ac- the fire ; go to the bar, walk the 
quainted as fic is himself with the hospitals, seat yourself at the desk 
high and various qualifications of a counting-house, turn writer of 
which are necessary to constitute a criticisms on the Fine Arts, in 
genuine artist, he advances with short, do any thing hut pursue a 
rash confidence in a path that must profession which, besides the quali- 
inevitably lead him to disappoint- ties necessary to success in the or- 
ment, and, perhaps to ruin. To dinary ociciipations of life, demands, 
such an indi vidua], we would un- to use the energetic language of 
hesitatingly say, ** Pause, ere you Mr. Shee, 

* Whate*er of worth, or Muse, or Grace inspires ; 

Whatever man, of heav’n or earth obtains. 

Through mental toil, or mere mechanic pains ; 

A constant heart, by Nature's charms impn ^s'd, 

An ardour ever burning in the breast ; 

A zeal for truth, a power of thought intense ; 

A fancy, flowering on the stems of sense ; 

A memVy, as the grave retentive, vast. 

That holds, to rise again, th* imprison'd past ; 

A feeling strong, instinctive, active, chaste ; 

The thi'illing electricity of taste ; 

7'hat marks the muse on each resplendent part. 

The seal of nature on the acts of art ; 

An eye, to bards alone and painters given, 

A frenzied orb, reflecting earth and neaven ; 

Commanding all creation at a glance. 

And ranging possibility's expanse ; 

A hand, with more than magic skill endow’d* 

To trace invention's visions as they crowd ; 

Embody thoughts beyond the poet's skill, 

And pour the eloquence of art at will ; 

'fiove all, a dauntless soul to persevere, 

Though mountains rise, though Alps on Alps appear : 

'I'hough poverty present her meagre form. 

Though patrons fail, and fortune frowns a storm.' ” 

Connected with the evil to which •• name no parties,” as Sir Giles 
we have adverted, and in some mea- Overreach says ; but the fact is ob- 
sure springing , from it is the strange vious to all who have eyes to see 
neglect of ottr veteran artists, what is passing around them, and 
though h&ppilyAj[kot all, are expe- painful to all who have hearts to 
sriencing from the. public. We will feel for deserted merit. What would 
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he iboaebt of the hof ticalturistt , 
wlfOp ^tpr having, by artificial 
warmth and other adventitious aid, 
reared some precious plant through 
the various stages of its growth to 
maturity^ should, just^ as it was 
about to fiower, expel it from the 
green-house, and suder Jt to decaf 
and perish in the inclemency of the 
external air, in order that he might 
supply its place with some new fa- 
vourite, to experience in its turn 
the same early kindness, and the 
same ultimate abandonment? Yet 
such is precisely the conduct of 
many persons who would be thought 
patrons of art. They are constantly 
running after novelty. They praise- 
and flatter rising talent; and as 
soon as they have deluded it into 
an earliest devotion of itself to a 
pursuit to which, even in a culti- 
vated and refined country, only 
few are capable of apportioning 
its proper merit, they hurry on, 
in quest of some fresh prodigy, 
and leave the unfortunate victim' 
of their ostentatious selfishness to 
struggle for existence amidst the 
vulgar and insensible minds by 
which, in all probability, he finds 
himself surrounded. 

To what do these observations 
tend? To tlie discouragement of 
individual, and to the recommenda- 
tion of public patrenase. Until 
some national esjtablishment be 
founded, on a very different and 
much more extensive scale than any 
which has hitherto existed in this 


country ; some estahllshment, which , 
shall give to art and artists the same 
protection and advantage that the 
University of OxforcT or Cain- 
bridge now affords to learning, and 
to learned men ; some cstabU^ment 
that shall at once instruct the young, 
and furnish ample means of liberal 
occupation to the mature;*— until 
some such establishment be created, 
it is in vain to expect that to the 
other triumphs of which Great Bri- 
tain has to boast she will add that 
of proud pre-eminence in the Fine 
Arts. The day will come when this 
truth will be felt. The day will 
come when our statesmen will be 
sensible of the incalculable value of 
the arts to a great country. The 
day will come when it will be gene- 
rally acknowledged, that to no ob- 
ject could a portion of the national 
wealth be more advantageously di- 
rected. The da;^ will come, when,, 
to speak once more in the empha- 
tic language of the able and ar- 
dent writer whom we have already 
quoted in this notice, it will be dis- 
covered, that ** it is a mistake un- 
w^orthy of an enlightened govern- 
ment to conceive that the arts, left 
to the influence of ordinary events,, 
turned loose upon society, *to fight 
and scramble in the rude and re-^ 
volting contest of coarser occupa- 
tions, can ever arrive at that per- 
fection which contributes so mate- 
rially to the permanent glory of » 
state.” 


CHARACTER OF TUB hATB SIR HBBRY RAEBURN, R,A*^ 

The dcqth of this eminent and comparisons, we have no hesitation in 
excellent person which happened on saying, and we are sure the opinion 
the 8th of July, at St. Bernard's,, will be confirmed by the unanimous 
Stockbridge, near Edinburgh, is an voice of the world of art, that Sir 
event that all friends of worth and Henry Raeburn stood In the highest 
genius roqst deeply regret. As an rank of bis profession. The first 
artist we jCould judge of him only impression made, ou the spectator of 
by the works wbicli ne used to send his pictures was bv the strikiog ef- 
annually to Somerset House, and feet of bis hrad.. They were drawn 
which afforded us the means uf form- and painted in a style original, and 
ing an estimate of his merits and 'exclusively his own broad, square, 
defects, more correctly perhaps than firm ; clear and brilliant in colour 
could be accomplished by those who surprisingly powerful in light and 
were in the daily habit of visiting shade, and chiaro-scuro. He ap- 
his painting-room. Without enter- peared to possess the rare, and in a 
ing into any minute and invidious portrait painter, the inestimable f%* 
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of pourtraying intellectual ex* 
pression, and dignity of demeanour^ 
whenercr they a^eared in his sub** 
jects; and, in fact, he often ap- 
proached in his portraits to the ele- 
vation of historical painting. His 
facility and happiness of execu- 
tion were admirable, and extended 
tfiemselves to every part of the can- 
vas. Heads, hanas, and draperies, 
were equally well designed and 
freely executed. But, as indiscri- 
minate praise is little better than cen- 
sure, we hope it will not be consi- 
dered derogatory from Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s fair fame, if we allude to a 
slight defect, to which indeed w'e 
felt ourselves compelled in justice 
to advert in our remarks on the last 
Exhibition.* It has been suggested 
to us, by a gentleman for whose 
taste we have great respect, that 
Sir Henry was gradually getting 
the better of this defect complained 
of in his works, and that in the 
last Exhibition they evinced more 
harmony of colour, more scien- 
tific display, and a better arrange- 
ificnt of the whole than in any for- 
ihcr year ; thus holding out a hope 
that, had it pleased God to prolong 
bis life, }ic would soon have left us 
nothing to wish for. From that 
opinion we are, upon reflection, by 
no mentis disposed strongly to dis- 
sent We trust that our suggestion 
as to the benefits of the opportunity 
of comparison which the Exhibitions 
afford will not be mistaken. Far 
arc we from wishing that our 
painters should resemble one an- 
other. One of the great character- 
istics of the British school, and by 
which it is most advantageously 
contra-distinguished from that of 
France, is tlie variety of our styles ; 
a circumstance which we may, per- 
haps, be supposed fanciful in ascrib- 
ing, in a great measure, to that bold- 
ness, and independence of national 
character resulting from the free 
and liberal institutions of our coun- 
try. Rut still there are some prin- 
ciples which ought to be common 
to all artists. We do not wish to 
hear different musical performers 
playing tlie same piece ; but we 
certainly desire that all their in- 
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ttrumeUtt should be perfectly iif 
tune. The analogy win hold good 
with reject to a painters pa/effe. Sif 
Henry Raeburn, it must be confessed ^ 
allowed the black and green occasi- 
onally to predominate nnpleasingly.^ 

It IS said of Sir Henry Raebtirn, 
by one who had the pleasure of 
knowing him, that his modesty was 
equal to his merit ; that in his inter- 
course with the young candidate for 
public favour in his own art, he was 
uniformly kind, communicative and 
liberal ; that on all occasions he had 
the candour to bestow just praisb 
on rival excellence ; that in society 
few men were more acceptable, pos^ 
sessed as he w'as of a cheerful dis- 
position, much good sense, and an 
inexhaustible store of anecdote ; 
that no man could dispense or re- 
ceive a greater degree of happiness; 
and, above all, that those who had 
opportunities of seeing him in the 
midst of his family, will ever cherish 
the recollection of his amiable and 
endearing qualities. 

The Royal Academy, in testimony 
of their high estimation of Sir Henry 
Raeburn’s talents, elected him, first 
an associate, and afterwards an Aca- 
demician, without solicitation. The 
first honour he received on the 2d of 
November, 1812; the second ort the 
10th of February, 1815. Whew His 
Majesty on his visit to Edinburgh 
conferred the honour of knighthood 
on this distinguished artist, wc do 
not recollect an occasion of that na- 
ture on which a more universal feel- 
ing of satisfaction was expressed. Sir 
Hen ry was al so a member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, a member of 
the late Imperial Academy at Flo- 
rence, and a member of the Academy 
of New York; and a few days be- 
fore his death he received a com- 
mission, appointing him Portrait 
Painter in Scotland to His Majesty. 

Sir Henry Raeburn’s practice was, 
it is reported, worth about three 
thousand a year. We understand 
that, since his decease, a very ge- 
neral wish has been expressed among 
persons of rank, fortune, taste, and 
influence in Scotland, that Mr. Phil- 
lips, the Royal Academician, would 
remove from London to Edinburgh ; 


f Vida remarks on “ No. 142, Portriut of a Gentleman.” page 143, vol, 9^ 
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and we Httre been told that he and 
his amiable lady have lately paid a 
visit to the northern , metropolis, for 
the purpose of ascertaining how far 
a residence there might promise to 
be agreeable and advantageous. We 
shoind certainly regret tne loss of 
so bright a star in the constellation 


of English genius ; but we can have 
no doubt that Mr* Phillips’s profes- 
sional excellence would be liberally 
rewarded, and that his general in- 
formation, manly character, and 
sound sense, would be properly 
appreciated in Edinburgh. 


INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE ARTS. 


The Fourtli Part of Mr. Rhodes’s 
Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Der- 
byshiref, (the conclusive one) has 
just appeared, with the same des- 
criptive quality, and most pleasantly 
mixed, as before, with anecdote, 
kindly-breathing sentiment, and 
amusing local statements ; and some 
of the scenes beautifully . brought 
into the reader’s visible presence by 
the pencil and graver, — the former 
in the hands ot Mr. Hodand, Mr. 
illore, Mr. Thompson, but most of 
them in those of the celebrated 
Sculptor, Chantrey, and the latter in 
the admirable hand of Mr. G. Cooke. 
]f Mr. Rhodes does not surprise the 
fancy with any new or animated 
touches in his portraiture of objects, 
or in his appeal to our feelings, 
he agreeably renews whatever kin- 
dred scenes, thoughts, and sensi- 
bilities, had been implanted there. 
Wc travel with him, in tine, through 
and about the nobly-various scenery 
of the Peak of Derbyshire, as with 
a sensible, discerning, warm-heart- 
ed, and not unimaginative describer 
and companion. 

We have heard that it is the in- 
tention of Mr. Howard, R.A. that 
the picture of the Solar System, 
which attracted so much- notice in 
the last Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, shall be his last in the 
historical line. We cannot but de- 
plore the cause, whatever it may be, 
that puts an end to the exertion of 
talents so rarely excelled in the his- 
torical line, and deprives the Annual 
Exhibition of some of its principal 
attractions. It is imagined that it is 
the more lucrative employinent of 
portrait painting that engrosses his 
time. . 

Royal Hihernian Academy. — It af- 
fords us great satisfaction to an- 
nounce, that the Charter to incorpo- 
rate the -Irish Artists, under the 
title of “ The Rdyul Hibernian 


Academy,” has passed the Great 
Seal of Ireland. In coinmunirating 
this distinguished mark of Royal 
favour, conferred on the professors 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture in Ireland, wc confidently 
hope, that, under the influence of 
Government, a School of Arts may 
now be formed there, which will, 
ere long, redound to the honour of 
the cduntry. 

The exhibition of paintings at 
the Subscription-rooms, in the City 
of Exeter, has been very attractive. 
Great admiration has been excited 
by the picture of Christ crowned 
with Thorns, painted by Mr. King, 
(an artist of distinguished talent, 
now residing in that City) for the 
new church at Teignmouth. 

Girtin’s admirers tolerated a de- 
fect in his drawings, which proves 
how much allowance the liberal 
connoisseur will make for the sake 
of genius. The paper which he 
most admired was only to be had of 
a stationer at Chari ng-cross : this 
was cartridge, with slight wire- 
marks, and folded like foolscap or 
post. It commonly happened, that 
the part which had been folded, 
when put on the stretching-frame, 
would sink into spots in a Tine, en- 
tirely across the centre of the sky, 
so trial where the crease had been, 
the colour was so many degrees of a 
darker blue than the general tone of 
the sky. This unsightly accident 
was not only overlooked, but, fn 
some instances really admired, from 
its having been taken for sign of 
originality, and in the transfer of 
his drawings from one collector to 
another, bore a premium, according 
to that mark. 

Proposed SchoolofArts in Lyons. 
--In a late number ol* the Constitu- 
tionneU it is strongly recommended 
that the Government should estab- 
lish in most of the large proviacial 



towns* schools for teaching tho 
scionces to artizans and mechanics* 
The author v»?ry properly observes* 
that I’aris has many udvantag'cs over 
Otlicr towns ; that all the scientific 
men of the kingdom crowd to it, and 
leave the great mass of the people, 
destitute olf knowledge and of pro- 
per teachers. He proposes, there- 
fore, that the very first men of 
France, in respect of science, shall 
he tempted by some corresponding 
advantages to forsake the seductions 
of the capital, and devote their time 
to instructing the obscure artizaus 
of the country. France is not, how- 
ever, even at this moment, quite 
destitute of such schools, and the 
Government is too deeply engaged 
in schemes for re-establishing des- 
potism and snpersition to leave any 
hope that it will engage in so good 
a work as the spreading of accurate 
knowledge. But for this circum- 
stance we are quite sure no French- 
man would ever have thought of ap- 
pealing to the people to act on such 
a recommendation, independent of 
the Government. The author of 
this project, however, having evi- 
dently visited Scotland, and become 
acquainted with the Andersonian 
Institution at Glasgow, and seeing, 
in point of dietance from the capita, 
and the nature of the jnanufactuies 
carried on there, a similarity be- 
tween it and l^yons, he boldly calls 
on die inhabitants of the latter city 
to unitate the example set by the 
former, and establish a School of 
Arts for themselves at their own ex- 
pense. The people of Glasgow may 
well be proud at having their con- 
duct held up in this manner to the 
imitation of the "French, by one of 
their own writers; and it must be 
cheering to them thus to see their 
admirable example of establishing 
schools for the instruction of Me- 
chanics, made known to foreign na- 
tions, leading, we would fain hope, 
to the establishing similar schools 
throughottt civilized Europe. 

'FlifC; inhabitants of Paris have 
latelybcen gratified W'ith an Exhi- 
bition, consisting of works of art 
sent from Home by the students of 
the French Academy in that city, 
“Architectural designs, sculpture, 
;|lltorical. and landscape painting, 
engraving, have all contri- 
(d to ’ form this Exhibition ; 


among the paintings there are w 
Bresichtlion and an Arion, by M. 
Coutan, which are fine specimens'- 
of colour, but are faulty in tlie draw- 
ing. M. Cour has a picture of the 
Deluge, wliich some critics say pos- 
sesses every thing such a subject 
should possess, except colouring, 
design, truth, and expression. The 
most striking piece in the collection, 
is a landscape by M. Kemond. It 
is very large, and the subject is a 
view of Rome, from the hills be- 
yond the 'Fiber. In front is Cincin- 
natus, at the moment when .^Uio 
messengers from the Senate are 
bringing him the ensigns of the. 
consular dignity. He is represented 
at his plough, to which are attached 
two fine bulls ; and the whole scene 
is finely depicted. The best piece 
of sculpture is an Eiirydice, by M. 
Nanteuil. The architectual piecea 
consist principally of restorations of 
Homan edifices, some of which are 
well designed. 

A curious experiment, promis- 
ing some success, has lately been 
making at Paris. It is an attempt 
to preserve the large paintings of 
the most esteemed artists, by the 
employment » of plates of pottery.- 
The different parts , of a large pic* 
tnre are united by a composition,, 
and so coloured as coomletely to 
disguise the joinings. The artists- 
engaged In this experimeftt, hope 
by tliesc meMis to produce works 
durable Mosaic, but of much 
easier execution, and at a very mo-' 
derate price. 

Exhibition ot Ghent , — Among the 
most striking pieces ,in this Exhibi* 
tion, we may reckon the Toilette of 
Psyche, by Paelinck. The design 
is well conceived, and |he general 
execution entitled to high praise. 

A Young Lady, her Nurse, and a 
Peasant, by MVOu-Bois, and vari- 
ous portraits of persons of distinct 
tion, by Kitson, are also worthy of 
commendation. Naver has contri- 
buted a variety of pieces, of which 
the Fortune Teller is the best. A 
Boy Drawing, by Vanderbaer, is a 
very expressive picture ; and the 
Game of Chess is remarkable for the 
fine display of triumph in the coun- 
tenance of the fortunate player, and , 
the indication of disappointment In 
the looks of his competitor. 
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CkoU des poesies origUtales des 
Troubadours. 

Selection from the original poetry 
the Troubadours. By M- Hay- 
no uard. 

The poetry of the Troubadours 
Corms a distinct period in the litera- 
ture of the middle ages, and is con- 
nected with the history of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries so little 
known. Written in a language 
chiefly derived from the Latin, and 
which seemed to have become, in its 
turn I the mother tongue of the dif- 
ferent idioms of the South of Eu- 
rope, the remaining documents of 
this species of poetry must be equal; 
ly interesting to the learned of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, and France. 

The language of romance still 
exists. In spite of the revolutions 
occasioned by time, in several parts 
•of these kingdoms. Many of the 
Troubadours were born there, and 
it is not unlikely that their poetical 
compositions had great influence 
upon the literature of their diflerent 
countries. Yet, notwithstanding 
this literary and philological im- 
portance, the Troubadours were 
only known by vague tradition, 
transmitted from' generation to ge- 
fieration, and dignified by the eu- 
logiums of Dante and Petrarch. 
Learned men have, it is true, endea- 
voured to penetrate into this fertile 
field; but their Unfinished labours 
and want of perseverance produced 
nothing of consequence, and all the 
essays published up to this time 
have given but a very iitiperfcct 
idea of the celebrated poets who 
gave such brilliancy to the middle 
ages. The work we now announce 
svill fill up this great void in the 


literary history of Europe; and we 
know not which astonished us most, 
the order and method ; the enlight- 
ened philosophy and criticism ; or 
the iniiiieusc difficulties M. Rayno- 
uard has so happily conquered. 
Invincible patience and indefatig- 
able activity were absolutely neces- 
sary to restore every form, rule, and 
word of a language which had been 
for four centuries buried in manu- 
scripts, most of which are mutilated, 
all incorrect, and many of the charac- 
ters nearly effaced. There are fre- 
quent abbreviations, words mixed 
together, want of punctuation, dis- 
order of orthography, and a thousand 
other difficulties. Such is the task M. 
Raynouard has undertaken to exe- 
cute, and he is worthy of the assist- 
ance of that distinguished French 
academician, M. Pdissier, who so 
eloquently revenged the memory of 
the Knights of the Temple, rescued 
from injurious oblivion the renown 
of the Troubadours, and raised to 
the glory of those fathers of ancient 
literature, a lasting monument which 
may serve as a guide to all who de- 
sire to study the annals, manners, 
and literary history of the middle 
ages. 

Beginning with the origin of the 
romantic idiom, and giving a hasty 
sketch of the decline and alteration 
of the Latin tongue, M. Raynouard 
follows those successive gradations 
which form materials for a new Ian- 
guage. 

By the aid of these scattered frag- 
ments, which the learned academi-, 
clan discovered and gathered toge- 
ther, he has, in a manner, recom- 
posed the language, established and 
developed the principles, the cha- 
racteristic forms, and in a word, the 
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whole ^ramtnetical system, of which masters of the i^OTeriunait, as eyen 
he finds the principal elements in to dare to sit in judgment on their 
the other languages of the South of sovereigns ; the Court of Rome set- 
Europe formed from this common ting a scandalous example of licen- 

tiousness ; the Popes carrying into 
This subject is included in the the humble chair of the apostle, the 
fourth volume of the collection, and spirit of domination with all the pre- 
is of an importance which will be jndices of the cloister, are the prin- 
felt by all learned philologists, with cipal features of the 1 lth|century. 
respect to the etymology and ge- The excesses of the sovereign 
neral theory of modern languages. pontiffs, the violent struggle be- 

The author evinces profound saga- tween the clergy and the empire, 
city in his comparison of all the gave a strong impulse to every 
idioms of Latin Europe with the mind, already excited by the bril- 
grammar of the Troubadours, and liant heroism and enthusiasm of chi- 
cvery one must be struck with the valry, and still more increased by 
analogy and conformity resulting that religious fever which produced 
from identity of origin, which the the crusades, and precipitated war- 
eecretary of the French Academy, like and barbarous Europe into 
hasestablislied, not only by natural peaceful and flourishing Asia. 
Telations and numerous connee- It was in the midst of these sangui- 
tions, but by a multitude of facts nary conflicts that the Troubadours 
supported by examples selected from appeared. Their compositions in the 
the ancient authors of the diflferent history of letters form a class in 
idioms; the only proofs that can manner, thoughts, form, and ex- 
carry conviction in the discussion of pression, perfectly distinct from the 
philological problems, and which will classical literature of the ancients, 
receive new developments and more Without masters or models, these 
evidence in the four volumes still courteous and warlike poets cele- 
remaining to be published, contain- brated, by turns, beauty and va- 
ing the lexicon of the language of lour ; and, travelling from castles 
romance, the last and most impor- to courts, were every where wel- 
tant part of this magnificent work, corned and honoured, charming their 
Our readers will easily perceive illustrious hosts by romantic songs 
the impossibility of giving a sue- and brilliant recitals ; receiving at 
cinct aaaly8is^ of this immense work, once the favours and rewards which 
all the parts of which are ar- kings, lords, and ladies vied with 
ranged with such method that the each other in bestowing, 
whme must be read to appreciate its The poetry of the Troubadours is 
precision and merit. divided into two principal kinds : 

We must then confine ourselves one was intended to be sung, and 
to some reflexions upon the import- the other had no music to accom- 
ance of the poetry of the Trouba- pany it, such as the satires, epistles, 
dours, in reviewing the national re- tales, and romances. Amongst their 
membrances, manners, customs, and lyric poetry, songs are jiarticularly 
opinions of that interesting period, distinguished. It was in this spe- 
when it flourished in tlie different cies ot poetry particularly that the 
countries of which it promoted the Troubadours created a new litera- 
civiliaation. The violent commo- tore. Ignorant of the ingenious al- 
tions which followed the dismem- legories of antiquity, they made 
herment of the vast empire of Char- love a quick-sighted but submissive 
lemagne, occasioned tiie barbarity god, and placed all their hope, liap- 
of the tenth century, which, in spite piness, and delight, in sentiment, 
of the apology of Leibnitz, must al- respect, and the most absolute devo- 
ways be regarded as the iron age. tion. Always animated ^ by that 
The following age produced some amiable courtesy of which these 
studies, but science was then rc- poets were the models, each of them 
duced to^ vain disputes on words, attached himself to one court ; where 
The ambition of the great, who were he made choice of a lady, who 
only Intent on arrogating to them- formed the subject of his eulogy: 
lelves new rights ; the clergy so fat it was for her that his practical 
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imagfioatlon borrowed from nature 
those fresh and brilliant colours 
which animated his descriptions ; 
and as a reward for so much love 
and the worship rendered by talent 
to beauty, the poet regarded it as a 
great favour when the kdy deigned 
to accept his homage. By turns 
delicate and tender, fearful and re- 
signed, he loade even the cruelty of 
the lady a suWeet for praise ; or, if 
a complaint Scaped from him, he 
hnew how, by a soft effusion of sen- 
timent, respect, and love, to weaken 
his reproaches, and add to the ex- 
pression of his tenderness. 

But these poets did not conhne 
themselves to the pains and plea- 
sures of love; many of them devoted 
themselves to celebrate the memory 
of princes and nobles, who had de- 
served their admiration or grati- 
tude ; at the same time their Muse 
severely censured the excesses and 
disorders of their age. The long 
dispute between the Court of Rome 
and the House of Suabia, the almost 
continual wars between France and 
England, the deplorable persecu- 
tions of lianguedor, the expeditions 
to the Holy Land, the murderous 
quarrels occasioned by the feudal 
system, the licence and depravity of 
manners all became sumects for 
poetry. Some attacked vice with 
the keen arms of ridicule and irony; 
others more bold pointed out the 
faults of princes, the misconduct of 
the clergy, the blind prodigality of . 
the nobles, their want of delicacy 
and restraint in the means they took 
to enrich themselves, the petulahc^' 
of the citizens, in a word, the vices 
of all classes; and these verses, 
dictated by bold and severe frahlt- 
ness, were almost always lessons of 
justice, prudence, and morality. 

If such is the merit of the Trou- 
badours, which any one may be con- 
vinced of who will read the poetry 
that has been handed down to us ; , 
if such was their influence for more 
than two , centuries; if it be true 
(which may be easily proved) that 
we owe the revival of letters in 
Europe to these poets; if their 
varica and fertile talents softened 
the manners, corrected the abuse, 
and hastened civilization, in couii- ' 
tries so long torn by parties disputing 
for possession ; do we not owe a com- 
mon debt of gratitude to^ theiii^nc- 

Eur, Mai(. Nov. 1823. ' 


mory? And can we separate this 
noble sentiment from the praises 
justly due to him, who, by inde- 
fatigable perseverance, by ingeni- 
ous and profound investigation, now 
offers a monument of glorious recol- 
lections, which will at once be use- 
ful to science, to history, and to 
letters ? 

The Haitian Propa^ifator ; a Politic 
cal and Literary Journal, Writ- 
ten by several Ilaytians. Pub- 
lished on the 1st and 15tli of every 
month. 

The appearance of this journal is 
a phenomenon worthy of observation 
in its origin, progress, and duration. 
Fortunate, but evanescent circuin- 
sances may have given rise to it, 
and some isolated literary charac- 
ters may, for a time, support its ex- 
istence and its fame; but if it con- 
tinue for any Imigth of time, it 
must be regarded as a production of 
the national talent, and proves that 
in Hayti arts and letters arc success- 
fully cultivated, though there are 
some who think that country a 
stranger to civilization. The pro^ 
spectus of this journal was publish- 
ed in May, 18z2. We are only ac- 
quainted with the six first numbers, 
each of which deserves pai^culav 
mention. The prospectus itsm may 
be considered as part of the work, 
and IS also well worthy of attention. 
There is an account or the situation 
of the old and new world, in which 
Europe is not flattered. If this de- 
srription be faithful we, Europeans, 
do not gain more by being observed 
at a ^reat distance than we do when' 
cxaimp^d nearer. We are surprised 
that the republican editors in An,e« 
rica had not the sati^ opinion of the 
tinad undertaking of Iturbide as the 
Europeans, and that theyv should 
think for amumqnt, thatan jmitatqt 
of Buonaparte oyHUhristophe^xould^ 

form the happlnqss of Mexioo. ^he ' 

government of' the, United Stated 
IB very much prated, though the 
prosperity of tluit ^odntfy ia exag- s 
gerated, and we cannot’ think the 
prediction in this prospectus will 
accomplished, that at the end of the 
p^sent^ century, the United States 
Contain 120 millions of inhabU 
tanis. 

Thb^rrst end second numbers are 
r 3H ' 



nearly filled by well-written his- 
tory of the re-union of the Spanish 

{ >art of St, Doming o, and with very 
ust observations on the conse- 

2 lienees of this formation of a 
Tnited State, and on the guarantee 
of Haytian independence, arising 
from tliis nnion. 

We shall not lose sight of this in- 
teresting journal; and wc shall take 
care to present our readers with 
any thing which it may contain that 
can tend to increase our knowledge 
of this island. The style of the 
Haytians is already improved though 
it is far from being yet correct or 
in good taste. 

Portraits desPersoniw^es leo plus ca- 
libres de la Revolution Francaise, 
Portraits of the most celebrated Per- 
sons of the French 'Revolution, 
^kh a Facsimile of their fFriting, 

‘ Teis collection*' the execution of 
which is confided to the most dis- 
tinguished artists, ought always to 
accompany the memoirs relative to 
the French revolution. Writings 
are not always sufficient of them- 
selves to show their date. In his- 
tory, portraits, drawings, and the 
monuments of the time are what 
the historian must consult ; and in 
this collection costume is accurately 
preserved. Caricatures are also care- 
fully preserved, which serve to show 
that the French are always the 
same, even amidst the most horrible 
and terrifying scenes. The monu- 
ments raised by the conquerors of 
the day, and overthrown the next, 
arc correctly represented, and will 
bear witness to the vicissitudes of 
civil wars, and the momentary tri- 
umphs of faction. And^ lastly, the 
medals, and even coins, whose stamp 
exhibits the spirit of the times, will 
concur with written history to give 
an idea of the Frendi revolution. 

Bucoliques de Virgil, 

VirgiVs Bucolics, translated into 
French Verse, By P. F. Tissot.' . 

Many writers have devoted them- 
selves to the translation of the Bu- 
colics of Virgil. Amongst the mul- 
titude of attempts, in many of which 
may be traced much talent, and diffi- 
^ cnlties happily overcome, are thoso 
of M. M. de Langeac, DorangCi , 


Firmin, Bidoi, and MilleToie ; but 
in none of them is there a continued 
elegance, with a constant fidelity to 
the genius and manner of the ori- 
ginal. This of M. Tissot*s seems 
to have united these qualities. The 
learned translator has endeavoured 
to imitate the flow and motion, and 
almost the construction of Virgil’s 
versification, and he has laboured 
unremittingly to convey the ge- 
' nius of the Koman language. Ijiis 
work, which is at once more faithful 
and original than those of his prede- 
cessors, uniting the elegance of some 
with the fidelity of others, and hav- 
ing more than any of them-thc air 
of antiquity, is the result of great ap- 
plication, aided by poetical talent. 

Della Lingua comune d*Italia, Sfc, 
Treatises on the Common Language 
of Italy $ on VarchVs History of 
Florence ; and on the Knowledge 
of Counterpoint among the An- 
cients, with an Appermix to the 
Galatea of La Casa, . By Andrea 
Mayer. 1822. 

This author brings up again the 
old question, whether the language 
used by thi Italians in their wntings 
ought to be called Tuscan, Floren- 
tine, or Italian. Such a discussion, 
only interesting to those who have 
nothing better to do, must make all 
true' Italians blush, to find amongst 
them people foolish enough to in- 
terest themselves in such futilities. 

The second treatise is devoted to 
proving the merit of Varchi’s his- 
tory. The faults of this historian 
have been -universally acknowledg- 
ed, particularly his prolixity, whidi 
foreigners often impute to Italians, 
and which Varchi may he particu- 
larly blamed for, as he never in- 
quires into the causes and motives 
of the events which he details so 
much at length. He is very far 
from jesembliDg Tacitus and Poly- 
bius, whom he says, he took for 
models. His style, however, must 
be allowed to possess *the merit 
of correctness and elegance, and he 
relates facts and truths with more 
frankness and openness than they 
would the have courage to do who 
criticise him. 

The anthor, in his third treatise, 
endeavours to prove, from a frag- 
megfi which Macrobius has pre- 
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sertred of Cicero’s R^ublk^ that the The Ipt treatise is Intended for the 
audits Tinderstooa counterpoint. Venetians ; some of whom, accord- 
tliis inquiry employed P. Sacchj, ing to the author, are not great ob* 
and many o’f the learned in the six- servers of civility. 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli^ v/rit» 
ten by himself to which are added 
Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, 
written by herself. 8vo. pp. 340. 
London, 1823. 

At the time when Great Britain 
was making such strenuous exertions 
for the rescue of the Peninsula from 
the dominion of Buonajiarte, our 
Cabinet conceived the design of li- 
berating Ferdinand from his resi-* 
dence at Valency, in order tlliat his 
appearance at Madrid migtit give 
countenance and consistency to the 
exertions we were making in his 
behalf, and that he might concen- 
trate the energies of his subjects 
which were parallised by those dis- 
sentions that arose from a want of 
the presence of the sovereign. The 
scheme for effecting the rescue of 
the Spanish monarch was entrusted 
to the Baron dc KolH, who, in^ the 
memoirs now before us, has given 
us the whole history of the trans- 
action, ab ovo usque ad mala. 

In considering the subject, three 
points naturally present themselves 
to our attention. The policy of the 
object; the nature of the plot or 
contrivance for the attainment of 
that object ; and the mode of carry- 
ing that contrivance into execution. 

With respect to the first point, we 
believe that no person of intelli- 
gence, whatever may be his country 
or his politics, will conceive for a 
moment that Ferdinand himself was 
worthy of the smallest exertions in 
his behalf, either on'the part of Great 
Britain or of his own subjects; and 
with regard to the effect which his 
presente would have had upon the 
Spanish war, we have no hesitation 
in declaring, that his appearance 
amongst his subjects would have 
been almost fatal to the cause. At 
that period Ferdinand had given no 
proofs of that depravity of disposi- 
tion which has since characterised 
all his public measures. He was 
therefore surrounded with ** that 


divinity which doth hedge a king;’^ 
he was moreover unfortunate and a 
captive, and imagination painting 
him in all the attributes of suffering 
royalty, excited in his subjects a 
chivalrous spirit in his cause. Had 
he once been rescued and placed by 
us at the head of the government, 
his conduct would have dissipated 
all these delusions in his favour, 
the liberal party of his subjects 
would have again seceded from his 
service, whilst all but the most in- 
fatuated royalists would have felt 
but little inclination to fight in a 
cause, the success of which would 
have again plunged them into all 
the bigotry, and abuses of the old 
r^irne. Independent of Which, Fer- 
dinand, with his religious prejudices 
against the English, and with his 
predilections in' favour of France, 
would have been an easy dupe to 
French intrigues, by which, we have 
no doubt, our interests would have 
suffered most severely in every point 
of view. So far, therefore, from la- 
menting the failure of the Baron de 
KolH's efforts to effect the liberation 
of Ferdinand, we conceive that fai- 
lure to have been the most fortunate 
event that could have befallen the 
cause at the crisis at which it hap- 
pened. 

With respect to the second point, 
the nature of the plot or contrivance 
for effecting the rescue of the King, 
one thing essential for its success 
appears to as to have been, not only 
the consent of Ferdinand to escapb, 
but his willingness to escape oy 
the means proposed to him. ' JNow, 
whatever Ferainand’s feelings and 
opinions might have been on the 
subject, our government never took 
the smallest pains to ascertain them; 
but the plot for bis rescue was 
begun, continued, and ended with- 
out any communication with him 
whatever ; a folly upon which 
Fouch6 has been known to expa- 
,tiate with alternate * mirth ' ttnd con- 
tempt. The Emperoi; Napoleon, 
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well knowing the gensuni 
ritless character of Ferainand, had 

so surrounded him with ]|zxiiry»anu 
eiFeininate amusements of every des- 
cription, that the (leffeneratea mo- 
narch was reconciled to his bond- 
age ; and had it been otbenvisc he 
was of too weak an intellect, and was 
too deheient, both in moral and in 
animal coiiraj^e,-to make those efforts, 
and to incur those risks, which he 
must have incurred had he entered 
into the Baron's schemes for his 
escape. 

If the object of the plot was thus 
impolitic, and the plot itself inhe- 
rently bad^ the folly of both, are 
thrown into the sliadc by the ejrre- 
gious error of selecting a man like 
the Baron dc Kolli for carrying it 
Into execution. 

The Baron informs us, that hav-^ 
ing received a proposal from our 
government to undertake a aecret 
mission (anglice^ to become a spy,) 
for the liberation of Ferdinand, he 
repaired to Antwerp to wait for fur- 
ther instructions. At Antwept he 
makes an acquaintance w'ith a Mons. 
Albert de St. B-*>, a perfect stranger 
to the Baron, and moreoyer a •person 
then actually in the pay of JVapoleon^ 
Oar readers will scarcely credit us 
when we inform them that our au- 
thor on no other ground than liking 
this stranger’s physiognomy, com- 
municates to him the business he is 
qpon, and proposes to him to become 
his secretary ; a proposal to which 
this Mods, Albert veadily assented. 
These two gentlemen are afterwards 
conveyed to England by one of our 
men of war, composing a part of the 
Walcheren Expedition. Arrived in 
London, the plot for liberating the 
Spanish King is gut up by the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, and the Barpn de Kolli ; 
and so cautious are our statesmen in 
their conduct, that they meet only 
at night, the Marquis going in a 
borrowed (we suppose a hired) car- 
riage, and Sir George Cdckhurn 
and the Baron entering the hpuse of 
rendezvous by a ba^ door. In 
spite of this extreme caution* the 
Baron informs us that when he was 
takeii by the enemy at Valency, 
.^e French police informed him of 
.Mils most secret proceedings in Lon- 
don, the fact being that the garru- 
1(^8 simpleton imparted every thing 


to the secretary ^hom he picked up. 
ill the coffee houses of Antwept, ana 
the secretary of course commuiii- 
cated all he heard to bis employers 
at Paris. Our readers will take na^ 
pleasure in our detailing the pro- 
ceedings of a man capable of such 
gross imprudence^, and we shall 
therefore only relate that the Baron 
sailed on his mission in Sir George 
Coclihurn's squadron, which was' 
fitted out for the purpose of landing 
the Baron, and ot receiving the Spa- 
nish King when our agent should 
have effected his liberation, and 
should have conveyed him to the 
coast. Before arriving in France, 
the Baron had once more communi-^ 
cated his job to a Baron de Ferriet, 
a stranger and a spy that Sir George 
Cockburn had picked up on the 
coast of France ; and at our hero’s 
final arrival at Valency, he selects 
for a confident and an assistant in his 
schemes, a Sieur Richard, a perfect 
stranger, the ground of selection 
being, by DeKolli’s own confession, 
this stranger’s having told him that 
be had once been a Vendean officer, 
and bad fought for the Bourbons. 

Tlie consequences of such a course 
of execrable folly was the seizure of 
our author, and of all his papery, 
by the French police at Valency.; 
and, as a punishment for his attempt, 
he was confined for four years in 
the state prison of Vincennes. The 
French government, having got pos- 
session of our author’s credentials 
to the Spanish Monarch, made the 
Sieur personate the British 

agent and, propose to Ferdinand the 
scheme for his escape, a propo.sal 
which Ferdinand rejected without 
hesitatioii,.even betraying the person 
who hftd proposed it to him. 

The Baron de Kolli at length gets 
, liberated from prison by the Bour- 
bon’s after their restoration to power 
in 1814, but on the landii^ of the 
Emperor Napoleon from Elba, he 
again meddles with affairs of state ; 
be mixes in the intrigues which the 
Duchess d’Angoul^me was carrying 
on in the South of France, and his 
exertions led to his being taken and 
confined a second time as a state 
prisoner. He at length owes his 
liberation to the consequences which 
' ensued on the battle of Waterloo. 
After this second liberation our au- 
thor seeks for a reward for his im-' 



taut serTiceB. The Bdurbons of The whole of the Baron’s »entiinente 
France treat him most sctrrvily. The and opinions are reroltinjg^ to the 
Bourbons of Spain beliave to him more masculine tone of British feci* 
with more of the sunvtVer tn inc-s. 

but with as little of substantial gra- The most interesting part of the 
titude. To John Bull our hero volume is that which relates to the 
therefore looks for a pecuniary re- author’s imprisonment af Vincennes, 
ward of his toils j and whether in Some of his pages upon this subject 
admiration of his talents for in- are of a nature to harrow the ted* 
trigue we cannot say, but our author ings, and to make the most lasting im- 
tells us that Lord Liverpool satisfied pression on the mind ; but even in this 
his utmost wishes. division of the work we are annoyed 

It really appears to us that ima- by palpable exaggerations and evi- 
gination can hardly form an idea of dent inconsistencies ; and even by 
an intrigue worse conceived, worse positive contradictions, 
arranged, or worse executed than In the details of the operations iu 
that of which the Baron dc KolH the South of France, during the 
has given us the history ; and we hundred days, the Baron bears tes- 
cannot restrain our feelings upon timony both to the masculine spirit 
reading this author’s confessions and to the blind infatuation of the 
upon the infatuated profligacy with Duchess d’AngouKunc, as well as to 
wriich the public money was la- the astonishing attachment which 
vished upon sUch a scheme, and all Classes of individuals bore to- 
upon such an agent. Besides a wards the Emperor Napoleon, 
considerable sum of money, the After the Baron de Kolli finishes 
Baron says he took with him bis bombast and inflation, he favours 
208,000 francs in diamonds as his us with the Memoirs of the Queen 
private emoluments, and his first of Etruria, written, he declares, by 
expenses;” .besides which, “ un- herself; and written, we must con- 
limited credit had been opened for fess, in a style very opposite to that 
King Ferdinand, at a Paris bank* of the Baron’s. There is no evidence 
er’s. To what extent the consci- whateverof the authenticity nf these 
entious Baron availed himself of last memoirs, and therefore they are 
this “ unlimited credit” he dues not of no authority whatever. Wc must 
condescend to inform us, but after confess that they bear no internal 
this profuse lavishing of money, he marks of hejng surreptitious, bat it 
does condescend to inform us that, is positive evidence alone that can 
though the Marquis IVellesley gave entitle them to public confidence, 
him the cut courteous, (probably The Queen of Etruria is the daugh- 
for his folly) Lord Liverpool ‘‘ be- ter of the late King Charles IV. of 
liaved with the greatest liberality” Spain« and consequently sister to 
towards him. Ferdinand VJL At theageof thir- 

The whole account of the trans- teen and a half she married Don 
action is written in a turgid style, Louis of Bourbon, eldest son of the 
full of egotism and rodomoiltade. Duke of Parma. After being mar* 
Our author has not intellect or spirit ried six years she gave birth to a 
enough to discriminate between the son, and was afterwards* delivered 
brave and loyal gentleman, and the of a second child whilst her husband 
servile courtier of an Asiatic meri- was in a dreadful state of chronic 
dian; he mistakes fulsome adulation disease, which ended in his death, 
for deserved praise, and confounds By the treaty of Luneville she was 
a rational attachment to the princi- made Queen of Etruria ; but the old 
pies of royalty, witli a personal sub«f sovereign of Etruria had so plan* 
serviency to the vices and follies of dered the palace, that on her arri* 
a king. His epithets of praise be* val, our heroine was reduced to such 
stowed upon Ferdinand, ate so ex- great shifts, that she observes, “this 
travagant and absurd as to defeat was the first time tliat the daughter 
his object in using them, and they of the King of Spain, accustomed 
recall to the mind tliose transactions to be served in gold and silver, saw 
of this unfortunate monarch’s con* herself obliged to ozXoff poredain'* 
duct, which his judicious friends In 1802 she was invited into Spain 
would wish to see lost in oblivion, to witness the marriages of her 
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lirother and slder | etiquette obliged 
her to accept this invitation, but so 
ill M’as her Iinsband that the^ were 
obliged to remain in transitue at 
'Pisa, for one month. At length 
they embarked for Barcelona, and 
the Queen says, ‘‘ we had not 
been more than two days at sea, 
when I was taken in labour and de- 
livered of a daughter,” and two days 
after she arrives at Barcelona, after 
the marriages had been celebrated. 
Considering all these contre-temSy 
and the mention of four days for a 
voyage, which might be performed 
in twelve hours, we may make an 
estimate of the bad management of 
these indolent princes of the south. 
In Nov. 1807, whilst she was en- 
joying herself in the country, the 
Frendi minister comes to inform 
her, that her father had ceded 
kingdom to France, and that she 
must depart instanter ; she say's, I 
immediately dispatched a courier to 
my father, for 1 had not received 
the least intimation on the subject.” 
Subsequently, on nieeting with her 
father, he abruptly communicates to 
her, ” you must icnow, my daugh- 
ter, that our family has ever ceased 
to reign.” Such was the indelicacy 
and churlish inhumanity of Charles 
IV. of Spain to his daughter. But 
in France she had been treated with 
great respect hv Na|)oleoD ; and on 
her Bubseqaently arriving with her 
parent at Valency, in 1808, she re- 
lates that they had been allowed 
tne entire service of the Impe- 
rial Court; gentlemen, ladies, and 
^ards, all were at their disposal.” 
Napoleon settles on this lady a pen- 
sion of 83,000 francs a month, and 
yet she tells us,' that for some time 
she could not afford to buy a horse, 
but was compelled to walk about 
with her children, ** although it was 
the hottest season in the year, and 
all the world went out either on 
beautiful horses or in a carriage.” 
She importunes the Emperor for an 
increase of pension, who gallantly 
complies with her request, an3 
grants her 50,000 francs (2033 
pounds sterling) a month; with a 

S alace and its dependencies, and 
e moreover writes lier a letter, 
wishing ^ber a pleasant voyage 
^nriiey) to Parma. In spite of 
Wi she immediately after calls 
wpoleon “ an atrocious tyrant,” and 


bestows upon: him many other epw 
thets, whi6h in our ignorance we 
had conceived had been exclusively 
in vogue with the profane vul-' 
gar. Now that Napoleon was no 
niggard in liis allowance is evident 
from the fact, that when this Queen 
was in other hands her pension was 
reduced to only 10,000 francs a 
month. In April, 1811, this lady 
made an attempt to escape to 
England, but her plot had been dis- 
covered by the French police, and 
she was ordered into a monastery, 
and detained there until the reslora^ 
tion of the Bourbons, in 1814, tct 
placed her in independence ; and we 
suspect, in greater poverty than she 
had been under the Emperor Napo- 
leon. These memoirs arc intended 
as a memorial or petition to the 
Allied Sovereigns for remunera- 
tion of the memorialist’s losses, and 
she modestly ends the document by 
stating, that as she had intended to 
honour England by seeking a refuge 
amongst us, she trusts that John 
Bull will be the ” support and pro- 
tection” of her family. 

These memoirs are written with 
great and they display all 

the features of a mind rendered efle- 
minatc, and sickly by pride and in^ 
dulgence. They are of no general 
importance whatever, but derive the 
little interest which they possess 
from the simplicity of their style, 
and from the portraiture which tticy 
afford of thb effects , of misfortunes 
and reverses upon minds bred in 
luxury and absolute power. 

Tales Old Mr, Jefferson of Graffs- 
inn. Collected by Young Mr^ 
Jefferson ofLyon’s-inn. London. 
2 vols. I2mo. 1823. 

Qoaintness of title seems to be 
the order of the day, and there is 
no doubt if it does not insure readers, 
it at any rate commands a certain de- 

§ ree or attention. Thus we hsfve the 
ketch Book, High-ways aiid By- 
ways, the Inn-keeper’s Album, &c. 
&c. and surely it will be acknow- 
ledged, our author has, at any rate, 
equalled his predecessors in this re- 
spect, not that we cppAider the 
work in question at a|i);*requiriDg 
such adventitious assistance. 

The preface to this little work is 
written with much feeling and know- 
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ledffe of human nature* and is cer* The scene ia laid in one of the 
tainly calculated to disarm criticism most romantic situations in Walt*s, 
as much as a preface can do. To- selected by the hero (Mr. Ashford) 

wards its termination the author for the erection of a rustic cottage, 

says, ** Of the volumes now offered where he resides unknown, under 
to the public, I might plead that the garb of poverty, although you 
they were written under circum- are enabled to trace throughtmt, that 
stances that precluded a digestion he possesses a finely educated mind, 
of plan or any attempt at excellence : added to the best of all philosophy, 
they were written under the pres- that of the power of well regulating 
sure of affliction,' and in all the un- it. Here from the advice he gives, 
certainty and airitation which mis- in addition to the many little acts 
fortune can produce ; but I am aware of kindness he bestows, he acquires 
that such pleas are too easily made a considerable degree of consequence 
to be attended to by the public, and over the minds of the peasants and 
that the world in general cannot yeomen, which, as may easily be 
reasonably be expected to pay any supposed, excites the envy of the 
attention to the disadvantages under lesser gentry to no inconsiderable 
which an author may' compose his extent — in the description of which 
work ; tlie reader solely concerns our author is particularly happy.— 
himself about the merit of what he Having married a beautiful girl of 
reads ; and pleas of haste or any un- his own rank, and their family in- 
towardness of circumstances are creasing beyond his means of sup- 
. . . . port by his little farm around the 

‘ With merit^^needlessi and without it cottage, he is obliged to resort to the 
” neighbouring forest to cut wood, by 

This simple statement probably the sale ot which he supports 
accounts for the many errors of style them in comparative comfort. The 
with which the work abounds : in effect this produces on the minds 
short, there are grammatical inac- of the unlettered peasants, whose 
curacies which convince the reader respect for him uecreases as his 
beyond a question, that they entirely poverty increases, is well conceived, 
arose from carelessness, it being At last a letter from an old friend 
totally impossible to conceive an arrives, informing him his miseries 
author who evidently unites the will soon cease, liis father, a baronet, 
scholar, politician, and gentleman, with whom, on account of his mar* 
to the man of the world, could ever riage, he is not on terms, being on 
be guilty of such inaccuracies but the point of death ; and this friend 
from the before-mentioned cause. requests him to meet him at a neigh- 
The tales are three in number ; houring post-town. This leads to 
'J'he Welch Cottage ; or, the the most dreadful catastrophe : he 
Woodman’s Fireside,” “ Mandc- goes with one of his younger chil- 
ville, or the Voyage,” and “The dren.Themeetinghetween the friends 
Creole; or, the Negro Suicide.” is affecting: he declines pecuniary 
The first tale, he says, “ is more aid, having so long done without 
completely the invention of my it, and sets off to returnon foot, in an 
fancy than any of the others,” and inclement December night, among 
certainly after the careless, we might all the dangerous ravines incident 
almost say, slovenly, manner in to a mountainous country. He 
which this tale is introduced, we falls with his darling charge into 
were agreeably surprised to find it one of these dreadful pits, rendered 
abounding with originality of style, invisible by the drifted snow. The 
much pathos, and the characters description of this scene h really 
well conceived ; evidently from a beautiful ; and, although onr limits 
profound knowledge of the world, will scarcely allow it, we cannot 
obtained, we fear, in the school of forbear quoting one or two of Us 
adversity, as there is throughout a nassages.^ Having lost his - way 
disposition towards the shadowy he endeavours by calling to attract 
side of huiilan nature: at any rate the attention of some inhabitants, 
we are willing, for the sake of man- hut“ there was no human response ; 
kind in general, to hope such is the and hardly had its last echo died 
ease. than the boy, feebly 
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his little arms r<mnd his 
father's neck in the tone of ex- 
haustion, cried ‘ Papa I can't bear 
the cold.”* Here he is induced to put 
down his precious burden, in hopes 
that exercise nii^ht renovate his 
stiflTning* limbs. “ The child scarcely 
reached the ground, when he uttered 
a faint shriek. The alarmed father 
rigidly snatched at him, but in the 
edort lost his balance^ They had 
been standing on the very brink of a 
precipice, and were now hurled to its 
base. The father held the child above 
him in his fall, lest, falling- on him, 
he might have crushed him to death. 
But although the depth was terrific 
the great body of snow was frozen 
to a degree which broke their fall, 
nor were they hurt when they reach- 
ed the bottom.” After the most in- 
effectual efforts to ascend the sides of 
the pit, the scene is thus described : 

•‘He had only a frock coat on, 
and this he liad deprived himself of 
to wrap the child in. All the time 
he was using his active exertions to 
get out of ithe pit he had instinc- 
tively pressed little Harry to his 
side for warmth. Now his efforts 
were, over, he thought of the boy. 
‘ My son,' my dear Henry, my child. 
Oh, Godr cried the father, in an 
agony of grief, ‘ he's dead ! cold ! for 
ever lost to me. What, are your 
little cheeks never to revive ? Will 
your pretty lips never kiss me more ? 
Bpeak to me, Harry; utter one sigh : 
speak to your poor father? No, 
not even a murmur-— dead - for ever 
dead. Oh, God ! — my child ! my 
child! my child!’ ” In the follow- 
ing page his feelings for his fatnilv 
and death is pathetically described. 
“ Even his firm and robust frame 
was now yielding to tlie fate which 
had befallen His child. Me thought 
of his own biasing hearth, and of 
all the joys- of home*. ‘ My wife, 
iny poor wife left destitute to labour 
for her children : nobody to sustain 
her spirits, and to partake her toil. 
Oh! 1 picture you widowed, for- 
lorn, and hopeless; labouring for 
the common food of nature. My 
children, iny girls, no father to 
guide, to protect yon ; your youth 
exposed to the scorn, the contempt, 
the snares -of an unfeeling and mer- 
ciless wotld !’ Ills heart \yus broken, 
■^e cold stiffened Ids nerves he 
mk upon the earth never to reani- 


mate ! His dyitigwords werepro^' 
phctic. She was left to a]l the poverty 
and wretchedness the human mind 
can suppose: and after selling every, 
little elegance, and at last every ne- 
ccssarjr of life, after having applied 
for assistance to her family without 
success, she is at last visited by a 
Mr. Williams (the supposed narrator 
of this tale). This Mr. Williams 
had known poor Ashford, he being 
the principal inhabitantof the neigh- 
bourhood; but, his mind having been 
much occupied by a contested county 
election, the circumstances of his 
death, with the probable distress of 
the famiU% had entirely escaped his 
notice. Having relieved the family, 
the widow commences the relation 
of her own and her husband's early 
history. This story is well told, 
abounds with interest, and some re- 
markably welhdrawn characters ; 
and the lady in oucstion proves to 
be the daughter of a poor Earl, the 
title tocn being in the possession of 
her brother. Mr. Williams, there- 
fore, set off for town immediately, 
resolving to visit all the rich rela- 
tions of the two families. These 
interviews are admirablv drawn: 
his working upon each of their dar- 
ling passions to >>btain his object 
is certainly well conreived; and he at 
last collccto about 5000/. of the whole 
of which not one shilling appears 
to be given from real charity, hut 
from pride, envy, or fear of ex- 
posure ; in Lord Argentfield, the 
younger brother of the late Ashford, 
we find a religious fanatic ; and cer- 
tainly some of our authors cuts at 
the Ualvanistical doctrines of the 
dav are remarkably well managed. 

Mr. Williams having thus far 
succeeded, and having through his 
parliamentary . interest provided 
for the boys, leaves the widow and 
daughters’in comparative happiness: 
and here must end our remarks on 
this pretty little tale. 

We have said that our unknown 
author was a scholar and a politi- 
cian, and we may with equal truth 
declare, he is at least no Tory ; 
there is a decided dissatisfaction 
with the present order of things run- 
ning through the whol^of the next 
talc, in our opinion by far the l>est 
of his production. He seems to be 
most tlioroug'hly acquainted With 
nautical matters ; not jis a tamd 
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observer in these tlfkies of peace, but 
during’ that period when our arms 
swept'old Ocean to the very Poles, 
— not as a gencralizer of events 
gone by, but as one who was ao 
qualnted with the very minutia: of 
its aifairs at the time of their occur- 
rence. 

There is less carelessness of style 
altogether in this production : ’^tis 
better introduced, and evidently 
better digested, which the very com- 
mencement indicates. “ I was des- 
cended from a gentleman whose fate 
it was to Nourish, or rather to fade, 
in the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; that epoch of English his- 
tory, when liberty, like a virgin 
ray from heaven, first spread her 
genial influence over the hearts of 
our countrymen.** 

Our author particularly excels in 
conception of characters, and awful 
descriptions: he would, therefore, 
materially suffer by anjr attempt of 
ours to give a sketch of the story ; 
but wo w'ill endeavour, by a few ex- 
tracts, to give the reader some idea 
of his powers of description. In 
this tale, we arc enabled to trace 
many of the naval heroes who have 
flourished incur time; but he has 
also touched, not very lightly, upon 
circumstances so little to the credit 
of parties still in existence, that we 
must forbear giving any thing like 
a key to their real names. The 
death bed of a beautiful girl, who 
had been seduced by a dissipated 
Colonel, is, perhaps, as moving a 
scene as wc ever read. In short, 
it abounds so much in the pathetic, 
that we have some diificulty in se- 
lecting a passage that would give 
the reader the best idea of it. 

“ By the invitation of the mother, 
we entered the adjoining room — 
there was a cradle with a sleeping 
female infant, and on a small tent 
bedstead, with dimity curtains as 
white as the driven snow, lay the 
once innocent and happy, but the 
now lost, pale, and emaciated, Em- 
ma Belton. My heart ached at the 
sight ! She was asleep, and looked 
like a statue t)f faded loveliness. I 
held my breath in silent sorrow,lest 
I should disturb her. , In a few 
minutes she uttered a deep sigh, and 
starting in her dream, exclaimed, 
‘ Great God, forgive, it was iny 
youth’s error’ — again she was calm 
Eur, JWflg. •7Voi;.*1823. 


and placid: Her night gown was 
close to her chin, the shadow of its 
frill was reflected on her mouth, or 
else her lips were slightlyconvulscd. 
I’lie tear-drop fell from the mother’s 
eye — I was absolved in sorrow— 
Heaven’s, thought I to myself, what 
a sad contrast to a few months ago, 
when you were the picture of youth* 
ful loveliness. Life’s brightest 
scenes were in prospect for you — 
all was joy and hope ; now, scarce 
eighteen, an outcast, a sacrifice, 

S from infamy, dying under a 
)us name, in solitude, in se- 
crecy ; and that poor helpless infant, 
with the stigma of its birth, doom- 
ed never to feel a parent’s caresses, 
or a parent’s care.” 

There is a touching simplicity in 
the following description, which 
will, we think, strike all our read- 
ers. 

“ Wc kept poor Emma’s coffin 
open as long as possible : at length 
I followed her to the grave. A 
mound of earth covers her once 
young and lovely body, and at her 
head is a simple tomb-stone, en- 
graved with the inscription of 
* Emma Belton, aged 18,’ — and 
over this tomb have 1 shed the co- 
ions tear — over this tomb has my 
cart ached with the recollection of 
Emma, from the days of her virgin 
purity, to the hour of her hapless 
exit.” 

Our author excels particularly 
in descriptive powers. He evinces 
not only an intimate acquaint- 
ance with a naval life, but a most 
happy genius in describing a naval 
engagement, and a shipwreck. 
We cannot liclp observing, that 
although this country has long 
been the greatest naval power in 
Europe, we have few, if any, works 
that give any thing like a correct 
idea of a naval engagement and its 
bustle, confusion, and horror. This 
arises probably from the dcscribers 
seldom or ever having been eye-wit- 
nesscs. This is not the case in the 
present instance ; the animated man- 
ner in which he describes it, evident- 
ly denotes his having not only been 
present, but also his having borne an 
active part in some similar scene of 
carnage. I n the character of Cap- 
tain Valerton, wc have one of the 
finest specimens of an English sea- 
man combining the greatest heroism 
31 
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with that cool intrepidity and judg- 
ment so necessary to ensure success. 
These animated aescriptions occupy 
so many pages that it would be use- 
less to attciijut extracts, which could 
jrivc the reader only a faint idea of 
the whole. After the success of the 
day, Captain Valerton’s orders re- 
lative to the interment of his foes, 
is simply? yet beautifully told ; he is 
himself mortally woundiid, and his 
death, with the contemplations of 
the supposed narrator, is so happily 
related, that we can’t forbear mak- 
ing a few extracts. 

He is described as having his 
hand on the heart of his noble com- 
mander. “ I pressed firmer to his 
noble breast ; he had breathed his 
last; and almost breathless myself, 
1 continued my hand long in its po- 
sition, gazing on this wreck of all 
that was great and magnanimous. 
Day broke and found me still in the 
same position, and by the dawning 
light I once more surveyed the 
noble features of the cleparted 
Hero. Yester-morn he was walking 
calmly amidst the destruction of 
the cannon, surveying every wreck 
and accident, and directing the 
prompt and efficacious remedy; or 
Ills ^es wore flashing fire at his 
terrified foes, whilst his mighty arm 
was arresting the progress of ilcfeat, 
and hurling it hack again on the 
enemy I now a huge and inanimate 
cQimse, the mere wreck and type of 
majesty, and prowess, alone remain- 
ed to rcmhid us of what he had 
been.” 

A shipwreck, unlike a naval en- 
gagejnent, is a hackneyed subject, 
and one in which several of our 
best authors have adniirably suc- 
ceeded. We have all dwelt with de- 
light on that beautiful poem of 
Falconer’s, and few hut have admired 
the elegant manner in which Loi^d 
Byron has poetized the description 
«t his uncle, in the first cantos of 
Don Juan. In short, writers of both 
sexes have surceeded in it, and 
our author is eniinently happy in 
one where the vessel is represent- 
ed us abandoned by all but one 
individual, the narrator, who re- 
solves not to leave the almost sink- 
ing ship, lit* witnesses the sink- 
ing of the boat containing all his 
shipmates. The vessel is at last driv- 
en on shore, against an inaccessible 


rock, and here ho remains the only 
inhabitant of a large wreck for a 
considerable time. The ship, before 
the storm, contained the sick and 
wounded of the recent action ; and 
after he recovers from a dreadful 
fit of sickness, produced by the 
heat and inclemency of the weather, 
he resolves to visit the cock-pit, 
containing the remains of his poor 
wounded shipmates; and the .des- 
cription is certainly most appalling. 
“ 1 now assumed resolution, and 
descended to the scenu of so much 
torture; and what was my horror on 
finding that every hammock con- 
tained a human body, in the most 
revolting state of putrefaction.” 

He then describes the dreadful 
task of freeing the vessel of such 
infectious matter, and having drag- 
ged up the bodies, he says, — “ I 
launched each of *thcin through the 
port-holes into the sea; most of 
them fell into the water and were 
soon washed out of sight ; but about 
a dozen, unfortunately fell upon the 
ledges of the rocks, immediately 
below the ship, where they lay a 
loathsome spectacle ; the large and 
ravenous birds of prey, tearing the 
hammocks asunder, and gorging on 
the green and putrid carcases, fight- 
ing for the la^r morsel. The bones 
of these unfortunate victims, cleans- 
ed by the beaks of the birds, and 
whitened by the air, remained with- 
in my view as a memorial of all I 
iiad s'nfiTcred and enjoyed in my voy- 
age with those skeletons, once my 
animated associates.” 

His patience at last being ex- 
hausted, he determines to attempt 
the Ascent of the huge rock by 
which the coast is bounded ; and 
although the attempt at first seems 
impracticable, in a fit of desperation 
he succeeds; and the first part of 
this tale closes with the accomplish- 
ment of his design. The tale is so 
well executed in all its parts, that we 
sincerely hope, er^ long, the public 
will be gratified by its completion. 

Of the “Negro Suicidc”our limits 
will not allow us to say more than 
that it is preceded by a very inge- 
nious and ludicrous argument, rela- 
tive to the emancipation of the slaves. 
The talc itself is apparently intend- 
ed to shew the dreadful state of 
morals in our colonics : and we have 
much reason to fear, that horrible 
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83 it iS) it is not much overdrawn^ 
All we have to say is, that if it 
contribute in the smallest degree to 
produce an amelioration of morals, 
by pointing out to humanity scenes 
of the most dreadful cruelty, the 
author must feel himself amply re- 
warded ; and entitled to the praise 
of all good men. 

A J^sit to Spaxn^ detailing the trans^ 
actions which occurred during a 
residence in that Country^ in the 
latter part of 1822, and the first 
four months of 1823. By Michael 
Quin, Barrister at Law, &c. Lon- 
don, 1823. 8vo. pp. 359. 

Considering the proximity of 
Spain to England, and the easy 
communication between the two 
countries, and considering also, that 
the peninsula must, in every point 
of view, be an object of primary 
importance, we cannot help feeling 
some surprize at our ignorance of 
that country. How few English 
literary travellers have made Spain 
the object of their historical and 
scientinc researches. Townsend 
was a classical and intelligent 
traveller, but since his work was 
published, Spain has undergone 
such numerous changes, that his 
volume has become rather one of 
historical curiosity, than of present 
information. We have had several 
amusing volumes of light narra- 
ratives of the events which have 
taken place in that country since 
the year 1807, when it became the 
scene of military and naval ex- 
ploits ; but invaluable as works des- 
cribing the Peninsula more minute* 
ly would be, we are yet totally 
destitute of them. No person of 
science, of political sagacity, or of 
statistical information, appears as 
yet to have made Spain the object 
of his personal inquiries, although 
that country, more than any other 
in Europe, would seem to invite 
travellers of such a description. 

Mr. Quin left London in October, 
1822, and proceeded to Madrid, vid 
Calais, Paris, Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
Tolosai and Vittoria; and from 
Madrid, he pursued his journey to 
Cadiz, through Toledo, Aranjuez, 
Ocana, La Carolina, Andujar^ and 
Seville, In this route, he had, ne- 
cessarily, opportunities of ascertain- 


ing the state of public sentiment, 
and of witnessing the condition of 
the country. 

The travelling in Spain is ex- 
tremely bad; all but tbe military 
roads are in a state almost impassa- 
ble, and infested with robbers and 
mendicants. The inns are of the 
most wretched description, destitute 
of provisions, frt^quently without 
even a supply for travellers of coffee 
or eggs ; either without furniture, 
or with beds of the worst descrip- 
tion, and full of filth and vermine. 
At the principal inn, only eight 
leagues from Madrid, they found 
but two beds, one rusty knife, and 
a few wooden forks and spoons. In 
his journey, he witnesses no “ neat 
cottages or well tilled gardens*' on 
the road side, and no country houses 
even in the neighbourhood of the 
largest cities, the capital included. 
Such are the wretched effects of 
despotism and jsuperstition. The 
condition to which the old govern- 
ment had reduced this fine country, 
is almost incredible. The people 
are without morals, without indus- 
try, and in the grossest state of ig- 
norance. The trade of Cadiz and 
Seville was in decay, and even the 
Royal Cloth Manufactory, which 
used to employ upwards of 3,000 
workmen, latterly employed scarce- 
ly one thousand. So grossly igno- 
rant are the Spaniards of all ma- 
chinery, that in this great manu- 
factory to this day, all the yarn is 
spun by hand ; tbe common spin- 
ning-jenny, or any other spinning 
machine being unknown amongst 
them. So destitute are they of all 
manufacturing industry and intel- 
ligence, that even the most humble 
ribbon is supplied from France. 

The opinions of all Spain, except 
the grandees and clergy, were de- 
cidedly in favour of the Constitution: 
— but the subsequent apathy which 
tbe people displayed at the triumph 
of the enemy and of the constitu- 
tional faction, is easily accounted ~ 
for by the influence which the priest- 
hood exercised over the public mind, 
and by the circumstances of 
country requiring a greater sacrifice 
in support of liberty than the lower 
orders of any country are ever fov^nd 
willing to submit to. 

Our author describes the hs^ll of 
the Cortes at Madrid as rich and well 
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decorated ; and it appears to have 
been far handsbmer than either of 
our ho?ises*ef legislature. The pub- 
lic are admitted to hear the debates 
with inticli greater liberality than in 
our gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. Reports of speeches are open- 
ly allowed by the Spaniards instead 
of being done by stealth, as with 
us ; and, finally, the Spanish Cortes 
avoid that absurdity of the Bri- 
tish Parliament of turning the pub- 
lic oiit of the house during the divi- 
sion of a question. The Spanish 
deputies speak from their individual 
places, and not from any rostrum 
like the French. 

We have a long history of 
the Laudaburian Society; a society 
which took its name from an ofiiccr 
of the King’s guard, who conscien- 
ciously resistea the insurrection of 
these men against the constitution,^ 
and was murdered by the soldiery. 
The refectory of the suppressed con- 
vent of St, Thomas was assigned to 
its use ; but the debates became rather 
too infiammatorV} and the society 
was deprived of the protection of 
Government. In these debates the 
party called the Exaltados, or what 
we should call the extreme radicals, 
shewed much talent and real elo- 
quence, but often accompanied with 
great violence. 

The climate of Madrid, it appears, 
is far from salubrious, and the keen 
north winds carrv off a number of 
the inhabitants by inflammation of 
the lungs. Our author describes 
Madrid, with its elegant Prado, and 
its one superb street, the Alcald ; 
wRh the stately diilncss of the inha- 
bitants, and their dislike to English 
society. 

We have a chapter descriptive of 
the Escurial and of its present con- 
dition, and a sort of travelling des- 
cription of the country between Ma- 
drid and Seville, and of the city of 
Seville itself. The population of Se- 
ville, according to a late census, is 
90,415 persons whilst that of the ca- 
pital is only 140,000. The housc&in 
Seville are only two stories high, and 
constructed round a quadrangular 
area, paved with polished tile, cool- 
ed by fountains, decorated with 
vases, or planted with trees ; and the 
retreat into these beautiful areas 
from the close, narrow and burning 
‘ streets is described by all travellers 


to be delightful. The obvious mode 
of building streets in hot climates 
is to make them extremely wide» to 
shade them either with trees, or 
with colonades, and to shade the 
houses with virandas ; but these are 
luxuries which the Spaniards have 
not yet arrived at, ana their system 
is to render streets shady by making 
them extremely narrow. In thus 
excluding the sun, they likewise ex- 
clude the oreeze, and in consequence 
their large towns like Seville, are 
infected with fever during the heat 
of summer. The Cathedral of Se- 
ville is of Moorish architecture, and 
tlie most superb in Europe. The 
theatre is tolerably good, and the 
coffee houses on the plan of those 
at Paris. 

As our limits will not suffer us to 
make such extracts as we could wish 
from this interesting work, we shall 
confine ourselves to one from Mr. 
Quin’s description of the Spanish 
theatres and bull fights. 

“ Although the theatrical amuse, 
ments of Madrid are yet behind those 
of Paris and London, so far as good 
acting and changes of fine scenery 
are concerned, still they are not alto- 
gether unworthy of notice. The opera 
particularly, is at least as good as 
we had some years ago in London. 
It is conducted at the principal the- 
atre (El Teatro del Principe) by an 
Italian company, which, tliough not 
numerous, possesses one or two en- 
engaging singers. The theatre is 
about the size of the Lyceum, in the 
Strand, and is well calculated for 
the equal distribution of sound. The 
boxes have a dull appearance, as 
they arc all painted a dead French 
grey, without gilding or decoration 
of any sort, except that one or two 
have velvet cushions, fringed with 
gold, which belong to noblemen. 
The King’s box, which is in the se- 
cond circle opposite the stage, is, I 
am told, handsomely ornamented; 
but when his Majesty is not present 
(and it is very seldom lately tliat he 
attends the theatre), his box is cover- 
ed over with a curtain of faded crim- 
son tapestry, which only increases 
the dull aspect of the house. The 
boxes in the first circle are mostly 
private property, being rented by 
annual subscriptions; a considera- 
ble space in the first circle immedir 
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atel/ under the royal box is formed 
into a kind of trioune, which is al« 
lottedr to- females exclusively. On 
the other hand, the pit is reserved as 
exclusively for the men; and, in- 
deed, nothing can be more desirable 
for an amateur of music than one 
of the seats in this part of the the- 
atre. They are separated from each 
other by rails, wnich support the 
arm, and each affords ample accom- 
modation for one person. They are 
all numbered, and the visitor occu- 
pies the number which he finds writ- 
ten on his card of admission. Thus, 
in the first place, the inconvenience 
of a crowd is avoided, for no tickets 
can be issued beyond the number 
which the seats amount to. In the 
next place, by a timely application 
in the morning, one may purchase 
whatever seat he pleases ; and if, 
during the perfurnianre, he wishes 
to go out and return, his place is 
still reserved. The convenience of 
such an arrangement is so obvious, 
that the London managers would 
do well to adopt it. 

“ The theatres, however, do not ex- 
cite the public attention here so much 
as they do in Paris and London, in 
Madrid, as in the other principal 
towns of Spain, the amusement to 
which the people arc most fervently 
actached is that of the bull-fights. 
In summer these exhibitions arc car- 
ried to their highest degree of excel- 
lence : in winter they are limited to 
six or seven bulls of inferior breed ; 
which, however, sometimes afford 
what is considered good entertain- 
ment. They are presented every 
Sunday (except during the Lent), 
the weather permitting, in a large 
amphitheatre, specially constructed 
for these exhibitions. 

The amphitheatre of Madrid is a 
sbort^ distance beyond the walls, 
about one hundred yards from the 
gate of Alcala. It is capable of 
accommoilating from six to eight 
thousand spectators. Let the reader 
imagine, in the first place, an exten- 
sive circular arena, which is bound- 
ed by a high and strong wooden par- 
tition that runs all round, and has 
in it four gates at the four points of 
the compass. One of these gates is 
used for the entry of the director of 
the games and the performers en- 
gaged in them ; another for the entry 
of tlie bulls ; the third for the egress 
of those bulls which are not killed ; 


and the last affords a passage to the 
horses which drag out the bulls that 
are slain. The lower gallery for 
spectators is at a distance of five or 
six feet from the wooden boundary 
of the arena ; this unoccupied space* 
runs all round, in order that it the 
bulls overleap the boundary, as they 
sometimes do, they might be pre- 
vented from injuring the spectators, 
and be driven back|to the arena, the 
nearest gate being opened. The low- 
er gallery, as wdl as the arena, is 
exposed to the open air. The second 
gallery, which is above the first, is 
protected from the sun and rain by 
a tier of boxes, and the latter are 
roofed with tiles. Fifty reals are 
paid for tlic use of a whole box, four 
for a seat in the second gallery, and 
two for a place in the lower one, * 
My prejudices against bull-fights 
were strong, but happening one Sun- 
day to see crowds of men, women, 
and children hastening to the am- 
phitheatre, 1 could not avoid follow- 
ing in their train. Shortly after 
three oV.lock, crowds began to pour 
in rapidly. The women and young 
girls were all in their hair, but co- 
vered, the better sort with black 
lace veils, and those of the less 
affluent classes, with a black silk 
veil bordered with lace. The greater 
number of them had also their fans, 
which the Spanish women use not 
only to cool their faces in warm 
weather, but to guard their eyes 
from the sun, as their head-dress is 
ill calculated for this purpose. It 
was not uninteresting to a stranger 
to hear the members oY different par- 
ties recognizing each other by such 
names as Barbara, Maragita, Her- 
minia, Olimpia, Nicanora, I<j[ico- 
lassa, Fernandina, Innocentio, Pa- 
tricio, Francisco, Pedro, and others 
of similar termination. 

^ “ The director, dressed in the an- 
cient Spanish style, with a short 
black mantle, a hat turned up at the 
sides, and on the left side a plume 
of red and white feathers, roM into 
the arena upon a handsome charger. 
After receiving the keys of the. den 
from the Alcalde, who presided, and 
who sat in a box on the right of the 
king’s box, he gave directions for 
the entertainment to commence. 
Two horses immediately appeared 
in the arena, each laden with two 
clownish riders, who were seated on 
a pad back to fa^k. The hindet^ 
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most rider kept Iii« place by holding* 
in his hand a cord attached to the 
pad. In his right hand he hore a 
long wooden staff, pointed with iron. 
A bull was then let into the arena 
the tips of whose horns were made 
harmless by being covered with lead. 
As soon as he saw the horses, he 
proceeded directly against one of 
them, and the combatants, who were 
.apparently new to the office, offer- 
ing no effectual resistance with their 
spears, he easily overthrew both 
horse and rider^. He then attacked 
the other, and this contest was con- 
tinued for some time with alternate 
success, the bull, however, being 
most frequently the conqueror, to 
the great amusement of the spec- 
tators. 

Upon a flourish of trumpets 
being given, this bull retired, and 
two fresh horsemen, on separate 
horses, entered. They were liand- 
somely dressed, in white and red 
silk jackets, decorated with gold 
lace; their hats were white, with 
a wide leaf, and a low round crown. 
These also carried each a long 
wooden staff or spear, with an iron 
spike in the end of it, A bull was 
tiien admitted, whose horns were in 
their natural condition. Nothing 
can be finer thair the entry of a 
fierce proud bull into the arena. He 
rushes in ; astonished by the crowd 
of spectators: he stops a while, 
looks around him, but when his 
eye lights on the horsemen in the 
arena, he paws the ground with the 
majesty of a lion, and summons up 
all his fury for the contest. This 
engagement being attended with 
danger, both to the horse and rider, 
it excited strong interest. One of 
the combatants, or as they are call- 
ed in Spanish, picadorcs (pikemen), 
was thrown to the ground, but 
happening to be near the boundary 
of the arena, some of the spectators 
came to his assistance, and delivered 
him from the rage of the ferocious 
animal. The attention of the bull 
was, in the meantime, diverted by 
the banderilleros. These are pe- 
destrian performers, who carry in 
one hand a flag (banderilla) of yel- 
low or red silk, with which they 
approach the hull. As soon as he 
flees the gaudy colour, he rushes to- 
‘.wards it, ana the flag bearer runs 

S th all his speed to escape over the 
undary, trailing the flag behind 


him. If he be in danger of being 
overtaken, he lets the flag fall on the 
ground : the bull immediately stops 
and vents all his rage upon it, as if 
under the impression that it conceals 
^his adversary, while the fugitive has 
time to get away in safety. 

“ The bull being now pretty well 
fatigued, the banderilleros, who 
were also handsomely though very 
lightly dressed, armed themselves 
with Wo strong steel darts each. 
They were short, fitted for the hand, 
and decorated with pieces of cut 
paper, so as to disguise them. It 
was the object of each performer to 
run towards the bull with agility, 
and just as the animal was in the act 
of stooping the head to toss him, to 
fix the two darts in the back of the 
neck. As soon as the hull felt the 

{ mints of the weapons, he lifted his 
lead again from pain, without at- 
tempting to touch his adversary, 
who thus had time to escape. The 
animal immediately endeavoured by 
tossing his head to get rid of the 
darts ; but this he was not often able 
to acconiplislij as they were strongly 
bearded, and sometimes he was seen 
raging round the arena, his neck 
bristled with these torturing instru- 
ments. At length, when he was 
almost exhausted, a matador (slayer) 
approached him, holding in his left 
hand a large red flag, with which 
he engaged the hull's attention fur 
a while, until, finding him in a 
convenient position, he thrust be- 
neath the shoulders and up to the 
very hilt a long sword, which lie 
held in his right hand, and which 
he had hitherto concealed from the 
eye of the animal as much as possi- 
ble. The bull now fell, but was not 
yet quite dead, when an attendant 
came with a short knife, which he 
infixed at the junction of the spine 
with the head, and instantly put an 
end to his agonies. He was then 
dragged across the arena by three 
horses, and carried away. Two 
bulls were killed in this manner. 
The second was an immensely strong 
one : he leaped after the banderille- 
ros twice over the boundary, but 
from the arrangement already men- 
tioned, he was driven back into the 
arena without doing any mischief. 

** A third bull was killed in the 
following barbarous way. A green 
fir-tree was planted in the arena, 
immediately opposite the gate at 
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which the bulls enter. Before this 
tree, a man covered with a kind of 
armour of stiff canvas, and having* 
a false head of a monster with the 
mouth open superadded to his own 
stature, knelt on one knee. A thick 
wooden pole, pointed with a strong 
steel blade, was given to him, and 
fixing the lower end of it in the 
ground, he sloped the point so as to 
meet the bull on entering at the 
gate. The pole being so nxed, the 
gate was opened, and a wild bull 
immediately rushed in with such 
amazing force, that the spear pene- 
trated completely through the ribs, 
and came out near the back. Still 
the animal was not mortally wound- 
ed. He attacked his adversarv fu- 
riously, who pretending to be dead, 
permitted himself to be rolled about. 
The bull seeing the thing before 
him apparently shapeless and void 
of life, soon left it, and ran mad- 
dened over the arena, the spear still 
remaining in his side. It was a 
shocking spectacle ; but still so 
strong was the animal, that the ma- 
tador could not get near enough, 
without manifest danger, to kill 
him. At length- by means of a 
curved knife, which was fixed on a 
long pole, one of the assistants cut 
the ham-strings. Even after this 
the victim made efforts to move ; 
but at last he fell, and his agonies 
were terminated in the usual manner. 
The whole concluded with a dis- 
play of fire-works which was upon 
a limited scale.There was about five 
or sij^ thousand persons present.’* 

Our limits will not permit us to 
proceed farther in our notice of this 
interesting work ; interesting at 
any time 'from the judgment which 
Mr. Quin has evinced in his selec- 
tion of circumstances and traits of 
national character, but more p*arti« 
cularly interesting at the present 
moment, from the important scenes 
of which Spain has been made the 
theatre. 

We know there are some who 
suspect Mr. Quin, not only of en- 
tertaining, but of giving expression . 
to political feelings, which incline 
to toryism and abitrary rule ; but if 
we can offer an opinion derived from 
the impression made upon us by the 
perusal of his work, we must say, 
that wc would he more inclined to 
suspect him of indulging in the 


very opposite feelings. But, un- 
happily, politics is a subject on 
which, whoever does not speak de- 
cidedly is suspected of entertaining 
opinions and prejudices contrary to 
our own. The politician imagines 
that every man is cither for him or 
against liim. For our parts, we 
think Mr. Quin has embraced that 
happy medium, beyond which who- 
ever passes, passes also beyond the 
bounds of reason and common sense. 

The Footman's Directory and Bui^ 

ler's Remenihrancer. London. 

1823. 12mo. pp. 324. 

It has been observed by moral 
and political writers of high autho- 
rity, and the observation nas been 
frequently reiterated, that the world 
has not yet seen a class of books 
adapted to the lower orders of so- 
ciety. Those who entertain, what 
wc should call, the reprehensible 
opinion that the poor ought not to 
be educated, triumphantly ask, after 
the labouring classes are taught to 
read and write, what are the occa-' 
sions on which their writing can be 
useful, and where are the hooks 
that are at all adapted to an order of 
people who arc instructed merely in 
the initiatory branches of education ? 
For our parts, wc should reply to 
such arguments, that the want of 
such a description of books is mere- 
ly the effect of the ignorance in 
which the poor have been kept, 
that, with books as with all other 
things, demand naturally produces 
supply, and therefore as soon as 
education is diffused amongst the 
lower orders of society, there will 
be an abundance of works adapted 
to their capacities, and to the extent 
of their knowledge. Our Gallic 
neighbours have by no means been 
struck with this obvious reflection, 
for apprehensive of a want of books, 
adapted to the poor who are now 
receiving instruction in France, the 
government has employed a number 
of persons to write narrative and 
didactic works, of a description 
suited to the lower classes. In this 
country several individuals have 
lately published works of practical 
utility to the lower orders, such as 
will materially assist in the diffu- 
sion of sound morals and decent 
habits throughout the. bumbler 
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clftSseB of life. The work oow be- 
fore ns is a fair specimen of the des- 
cription of book of which we have 
been speaking-, and a mere cursory 
perusal of its pages will convince 
every impartial person, of the infi- 
nite good that may be done to so- 
ciety by educating the common peo- 
ple, and by moralizing them through 
the medium of the press. The 
Footman’s Directory and Butler's 
Remembrancer, contains a complete 
course of technical instruction in 
every thing relating to the duties of 
such persons. All its information 
is conveyed in plain language, and 
well adapted to those for whom it is 
designed, and independent of chap- 
ters upon morals, habits, and the 
minor decencies of behaviour, we 
find intermixed with its technical 
directions, a vast number of hints, 
remarks and injunctions, which 
must have a beneficial tendency 
upon our domestic servants, and 
thereby add, in no small degree, to 
the happiness and security of their 
superiors ; for we need not observe 
how much the enjoyment of life is 
affected by the principles and con- 
duct of domestic servants. The work 
under our observation, contains 
much more than any servant can 
possibly acquire, but we must re- 
collect that even moderately good 
conduct can be preserved only by 
our constantly aiming at points of 
excellence which we can never liter- 
ally reach; “ we must always pur- 
pose,” says Dr. Johnson, “ to do 
more and better than in time past, 
the mind is enlarged and elevated 
by mere purposes ; we compare and 
judge altriougli we do not practise.” 

The instructions relative to every 
duty of a male servant appear to us 
to be clear, complete, anti satisfac- 
tory. The value of the book is much 
enhanced by numerous recipes of a 
highly useful nature, and by ex- 
tracts from laws, regulations, &c. 
which it is expedient for a servant 
to know. There are numerous pas- 
sages of sound morals, and of g^ood 
fedings, put in the most precise form 
for the guidance of life. For in- 
stance, the author tells his readers 
** there is no degradation in being 
a menial except you fail in the du- 
^ties of one ; no disgrace in wearing 
, a livery unless you bring reproach 
'on it by your behaviour* i have 


never been ashamed of being in 11- 
. very, but when 1 have seen other 
servants disgrace it. Here, we con- 
ceive, there is practical good sense, 
one line of which outweighs a chap- 
ter of diffuse and generalised mat- 
ter. No kitchen or servant's-hall, 
in houses where men servants of 
any description are kept, ought to 
be without the work we are now 
reviewing. The book is admirably 
adapted to make a person not only 
a better footman, but a better man ; 
and the work is further calculated, 
by its recipes and technical direc- 
tions, to be of great use in those 
respectable families of the middle 
classes, where the duties of a foot- 
man arc performed by female ser- 
vants. 

Poetical Memoirs , — The Exile^ a 

Tale. By James Bird. 

Whether the first of these two 
poems, entitled “ Poetical Memoirs.” 
be true or fictitious in its story, we 
cannot inform our readers, it being, 
as the author tells us, “ His own 
Memoirs,” and, indeed, from a pe- 
rusal of the second pociit, entitled 
“ The Exile,” we are strongly in- 
clined to believe }»im, for besides its 
other poetical merits, we can trace 
in it a variety of incident handled in 
a very masterly niamier. The Poeti- 
cal Memoirs, we have no hesitation 
to say, arc a faithful picture of the 
life of a poet, — of one, who, though 
he can trace a thousand remarkable 
incidents in the life of another^ can- 
not find one in his own. It is in 
two cantos : the first gives an account 
of his boyish days, and the death 
of his lover. The second tells us of 
his having found a new mistress, 
in . whose smile he was long 
happy,” but this lady unfortunately 
having heard that he admired the 
beauty of another, “ for whose 
esteem he felt a little jealous,” and 
even “ that once he kissed her,” she 
got jealous — forsook him — and mar- 
ried another. Thus ends the life of 
our poet, though he is still living ; 
for m his humourous introduction, 
he threatens the critics with two 
cantos more. Though his fort, in 
the Poetical Memoirs, is in general 
to excite the risible faculties, and 
sometimes to distort the risible 
smile into actual laughter, yet like 
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the mijBrhty author of Don Juan, 
whom, in this particular at least, he 
imitates, he is sotnetimes tender and 
sentimental : witnesss the follow- 
ing’ on woman ; — 

“ Oh, Woman ? Woman ! thou art formed 
to bless 

The heart of restless Man, to chase 
his care. 

And charm existence by thy loveliness; 

Brijjht as the suu-beam, as the morw- 
in»j fair, 

If but thy foot fall on a wilderness, 

Flowers spring, and shed their roseate 
blossoms there, 

Shrouding the thorns that iu thy path- 
way rise, 

And scattering o’er it hues of Paradise ! 

Thy voice of love is music to the ear, 

Soothing and soft, and gentle as a 
stream 

That strays ’mid summer flowers; thy 
glittering tear 

Is mutely eloquent ; thy smile a 
beam 

Of light ineffable, so sweet, so dear. 

It wakes th*e heart from sorrow’s 
darkest dream, 

Shedding a hallowed lustre o’er our 
fate. 

And when it beams wc are not deso- 
late! 

No ! no I when Woman smiles we feel 
a charm 

Thrown bright arpun-d us, binding 
us to earth ; 

Her tender accents, breathing forth 
the balm 

Of pure afiectioD, give to transport 
birth ; 

Then life’s wide sea is billowless and 
calm : 

Oh ! lovely Woman ! thy consum- 
mate worth 

Is far above thy frailty — far above 
All earthly praise — thou ART THE 

LIGHT OF love!” 

The following is also on womatn. 
How different from the above ! 

“ 1 recollect, when I was quite a boy, 

(’Tis near thirty years ago, 1 fancy) 
JMy Mother told me to avoid the toy 

The world calls Woman, but ^ot 
much 1 cau say 

About her sage advice, or ray sweet 

When first I met the rosy smile of 
Nancy ! 

1 know 1 deemed it an eternal honour 
And ' prayed, 4o heaven to shower its 
S f^s^ upon her. 

EutTMag^. ^ov, 1823. 


Much hath been written upon lovely 
Woman, 

Concerning dark eyes, and soft 
Miovvy necks; 

A charming theme, and, I am certaiu 
no man 

Was ever fonder of the gentle sex 

Thau 1 am ; aud we know the rhym- 
ing Roman 

Loved well his lass, whom he would 
sometimes vex. 

For which, his eouscicncc gave him 
sharp rebukes iu 

Ilis habitation bordering on the Eux- 


We have quoted lljis last, not as 
the best s])eeiiii(‘n we could have 
given of his Iniinorous strain, but 
us being most opposed to the senti- 
mental spcrinieri we have given 
already on the same subject. In 
both styles he is peruliarly happy. 
It is generally at the close of his 
stanzas that he seems most in- 
clined, or at least most capable 
of exciting laughter. Hesides Eng- 
lish he makes use of the Latin, 
Frcneh, and Italian, to complete his 
rhymes. 

By this I mean not to commend the 
sickle 

Heart, ranging east, and south, and 
north, and west — 

To revel on each sweet that chance 
may tickle 

Its changing passions, which can 
never rest — 

Fast flies the hour, and time's relent- 
less sickle 

Will reap the brightest charms— 
Probaium cst : — 

1 quoted this, because it came so. pat 
in, 

Not that my bead is over-stocked with 
Latin.'* 

And 

“ Oh ! we were gaz’d at by the whis- 
pering throng, 

Maria alarmed, cried parley douce^ 
r ment." 

And 

« I thoiig]it;this merely rage— exfratio- 
^anzd,.;, 

Ydu'llr'findMt' different in the next 

■’ , sweet staiiza.” 

This little poem, however, has 
much merit, having throughout 
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many trite and happy digressions, 
which, while they excite a smile, 
never fail, at the same time, to leave 
our minds impressed with a sense 
of the author’s ingenuity and talent. 

“ The Exile.” — The Poetical Me- 
moirs may be as fitly compared to 
this poem as a faint drawing of 
beauty may be to beauty itself;, the 
one being a mere likeness of the 
thing, the other the thing its«!lf, the 
object represented by this likeness. 
In fine, we mean to say, that the 
Poetical Memoirs” are not poetry 
when compared to the “ Exile,” or if 
poetry, that the powers of that great 
art are so feebly felt while reading 
the former, and so strongly while 
reading the latter, that we feel our- 
selves justified in drawing such a 
comparison between them. The 
“fitory of it is this : — Harold Har- 
fagre. King of Denmark, having 
completed the conquest of Norway 
about the year 870, not only over 
the unfortunate vanquished, swayed 
the sceptre of a conqueror, but also 
that of the most cruel of tyrants. 
Regnier, the lover of Moina, op, 
poses the tyrant, is overcome and 
sent prisoner to Iceland. Some 
lime after this, Harold sent some of 
his people over to Iceland to murder 
Regnier, hut he, having killed the 
chief of the party, escaped in their 
boat with his Moina, who canie with 
the party in the disguise of a min- 
strel. Regnier, however, docs not 
know her under this character; he 
joins his countrymen, .leads them 
against the tyrant Harold, kills him 
xvith his own arm ; but at the same 
time his people yield to those of 
Harold’s, and he himself dies of his 
wounds, ami with hini tin' unfortu- 
nate Moina, who has just before this 
discovered herself. If that poetry 
he the best which works most pow- 
erfull^r on the human lieart, om* 
readers will find no small share of 
it in this beautiful poem; who- 
ever can read it without perceiving 
its beauties, and without feeling 
the most generous and tender* eaio- 
tions, is, we presume, not only lost 
to what poetry is, but also to every 
warmer aflcction of the heart. We 
will in conclusion quote a few pas- 
sages from the poem, which will 
enable our reader's to form a more 
correct opinion of our author’s 
merits than any thing we can say in 


his praise. In speaking of Moina, 

he says, 

“ The ceaseless, wandering, and in- 
constant Bim, 

Amid the countless realms he shines 
upon. 

Ne’er warmed a lovlier cheek, a brighter 

eye, 

Nor Boftor lip, that mocked the rose- 
bud’s dye, 

Than when the brightnesfT of his en- 
vious beam 

Shone on the lovely Moina of Dron- 
theim ! 

Sweet was her youthful smile, her form 
was fair. 

Dark was the waving ringlets of her 
hair. 

Her voice was like soft music, when 
it swells 

O’er the calm lake, where plaintive 
echo dwells; 

Regnier had seen that smile— had 
heard the tone 

Of that sweet voice, whose melody 
alone 

Could soothe the feelings of his 
troubled breast,* 

And lull each wilder passion into rest ! 

When hope deceived him, or when 
man betrayed. 

Dear was the magic of the smile, which 
played 

On Moina’s lip ; and, in her voice, there 
dwelt 

The spirit of true love, whose sigh 
could melt 

His soul to tenderness, though Harold’s 
pride 

Rad launched his passions on the 
roughest tide 

Of life’s wide sea, where every rolling 
wave 

Bore down the coward, and opposed 
the brave I” 


He thus deseribes a tempestuoii's 
night. 

“ The moon is up, and o’er the deep 
blue sky 

Sails many a cloud, as sweeps the 
night-wind by, 

That shakes the pines upon their craggy 
steep, 

While starts the rein-deer from her 
^ careless sleep, 

Rous’d by the foaming mountain-tor- 
rent's shock, 

That thundering leaps from echoing 
rock to rock, ■ » 

Loud o’er the deep and holloW' taverns 
dashing, ' 

Wild o’er the broken trdhkl^tiif dark 
pines crashing ; ■ ’ 
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Fierce in their wrath, the tyrant waters 
break 

Opposing crags ; peak, thunders after 
peak ; — 

Wlulc rocks, and pines, and earth, and 
frozen snow, 

Roll, in wild uproar, to the gulf be- 
low !” 

On Harold’s host meeting that of 

llt*gnier*s. 

“ Now Harold’s host in fury met the 
.diock, 

While earih, and sea, and sky, and 
echoing rock, 

ReBoniutcd loud, as, mingling on the 
shore. 

Arose the cries of vengeance, and the 
roar 

Of gathering battle, and the stunniug 
crush. 

Of shattering armour, and the mad- 
dening rush 

Of men and steeds, while shrieks and 
shouts around, 

Swelled the wild uproar, louder than 
the sound 

Of mighty floods, from lofty mountains 
hurled, 

When rolls the storm, and earthquake 
shakes the world! 

llcgnier led furious ou«— his patriot 
band. 

The last bold heroes of their conquered 
landy 

Rushed to the strife, with wild, trium- 
phant cry, 

And desperate joy, for oh ! to bravely 
die 

111 glorious war, to share unsullied 
graves, 

Ere Harold’s hand had chained them 
as his slaves, 

Ere their free souls to cooquest’s arm 
should bow, 

This formed ihetr hope, their glorious 
triumph now ! 

Fast from Kegnier’s brave arm in ter- 
ror fled 

His coward foes, o’er dying and o’er 
dead ^ 

And still the faithful Ministrel by his 
side 

W^as seen ; though mightier rolled the 
battle’s tide. 

Still was he there, as though his life’s 
bright charm, 

Dwelt in the prowess of that mighty 
arm ! 

Now paused Rognier— he gazed around 
—his sight 

Sought Harold’s plume, amid the rag- 
ing fight— 

He marked his foe ! and from the rocky 

* 

Heard his loud voice urge back bis 
flying men, ' 
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His host of countless slaves ! — quick 
sprang Regnier, 

While clashing sword, and shield, and 
ringing spear, 

Opposed his arm, but with the whirl- 
wind’s strength, 

He forced his way through scattering 
foes — at length 

He gain’d the Tyrant; and his lordly 
eye 

A moment flash’d upon him haughtily ; 

He thought of iVloiua, and that thought, 
like Are 

Burned in hisbrain! asrushinginhisire, 

He met the shock of Harold’s blade, 
while rose 

Shouts from his band and curses from 
his foes ! 

Long fought the heroes, while their 
hosts, in awe 

Paused in their wrath, to view that 
doubt tul war, 

That desperate struggle of the brave, 
whose strife, [life! 

Begun with rage, could only end with 

Stern Harold’s soul turned faint — his 
arm grew weak— 

With bleeding brow, and cold, and 
pallid cheek, 

And giddy brain, he fell to earth! 
while loud 

Pealed cries of vengeance from the 
rushing crowd. 

As gathering round their wounded 
Chief, fticy pressed, 

And mad with rage assailed Regnier, 
whose breast 

Shrunk from the battle, though un- 
numbered swords. 

Aimed at bis heart, by Vassals and by 
Lords, 

Were rife with death! though men, and 
plunging steeds. 

Still forced him back, they fell around, 
like reeds 

All btrown and shattered by the storm ! 
—His hand 

Yet dealt round slaughter, though his 
struggling band, 

O’erpowered, gave way, and to the city 
gate 

By numbers forced, undaunted met 
their fate, 

While through the portal rushed the 
conquering throng, 

And furious steeds drove scattering 
crowds along, 

Loud rang the hoofs o’er slippery 
stones, and splashed 

In gathering blood, as through the 
streets they dashed 

With maddening haste I then rose from 
tower and hall, 

Frdm turret, portal, battlement, and 
wall, 

Groans of despair ! the sinricks of woe 1 
the cry 

Of dying wrielchea in their agony I” 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


AMERICA. 

Columlfia^ Progress of Cirilizaiion 
•-^Puhlic Institutions — ^The {gazettes of 
t'tis Kopublic manifcbt the exertions 
that arc maki»;y to perfect her laws 
and institutions. The government 
seems particularly desirous of making 
education popular. There are two 
Laiieastrian Schools in the capital, 
which furnish masters for the provin- 
cial schools as fast as they are esta- 
blished. The pupils arc taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, the elements 
of geography, and the rights and duties 
of citizens. The last examination has 
made the public appreciate the pro- 
gress of the pupils of these schools, 
which are supported anddefrayed out of 
the rcvcnuc^s of the suppressed moiias- 
teries. The amelioration of the blacks 
has been equally the object of the 
public solicitude. M. Camillo MaurU 
qiic*has lately manuniised nine of his 
slaves, and M. Fermandez Soto treats bis 
negroes as free workmen, and pays 
them for their labour. Such men ought 
to be celebrated. 

Bogota -—School of Mineralogy,— 
The government has just established 
iu this city, a national college, for the 
instruction of young minors. 

Scientific Voyages, — Very recent 
letters from Columbia announce, that 
M.M. RouNSingault and Rivero, from 
whom the Academy of Sciences at Paris 
has received several very interesting 
communications, had arrived at Jlogota 
at the end of the month of June. They 
have survey ed the length of the Cor- 
dillieras of Merida, and of Pamplona, 
and have a«icertained with excellent 
chronometers, the astronomical position 
of a great number of places which had 
not been visited by M. I)e Humboldt. 
Near Santa Rorja these Snvans made 
the important di'icovery of a mass of 
flexible iron (probably meteoric) of the 
weight of thirty quintels. 

1% has been discovered in America, 
by a mechanic, named Rarnes, that a 
round ihiii plate of soil iron, fixed on a 
lathe-spindic, and turned with great 
rapidity, is capable, in a very surpris- 
ing manner, by the motion of its edge, 
of cutting hard steel \ thegroiivein the 
steel acquiring au intense hear, with- 
out the same of heat penetrat- 
ing the soft iron. , 

. ASIA 

Calcutta —li new journal is about 
to be published in this city, it will 


appear quarterly, under the title ofthor 
Asiatic Ol>scrvcr ; or, Religious, Lite- 
rary, and Philosophical Miscellany. 

AFRICA. 

Sierra Leone — Vaccination lias at 
length been introduced into this colony, 
and measures are taking for extending 
the practice to the interior of Africa. 

RUSSIA. 

Statistics— Population.— fi table of 
the population of Russia in has 

been published. To the number of in- 
habitants ill each of the fifty goverrv 
ments, the territory in geographical 
square miles has been added. 


Tithalntants. Squarn 

Archafigcl .... 200.000.... 11,000 

Astracan 1 90,000 .... 3,1 00 

Courland ...... 410,000..,, 330 

Novegorod .... 073,000,.,. 2,300 

Moscow 1,275,000 470 

Petersburg .... 500,000 .... 84Q 

Tobolsk 430,S0n.... 10,800 

Smoletiskn , . , , 950,000 . , , . 1 ,000 

IrkutzTc 210,000 126,400 

Total 4,928,000 inhabitants. 


The sum total of the inhabitants of 
the whole empire amountsto40, 007, 000. 
The number of manufactures and arti- 
sans to 3,724. The total capital ia 
trade amounts to 310,000,000 roubles, 
and the revenue from the poll-tax, and 
from the importation and consumption 
of liquors^ to 109,350,000 roubles, (the 
paper rouble is wuith about one fraii». 

JPifWoiiJ.— The Society of Rui ul Cco 
Domy of this city has formed an agri^- 
cultural school, like those at llojiwyl 
iu Switzerland, and Fricdrieksfilde, 
near Berlin. Eighty pupils adniilled 
into it. 

Gold Mines. — ^I’he Senator, Mr Loi- 
monolT, and Dr. Fuchs, Profc'^sor of Me- 
dicine at the University of Cassan, have 
just made a journey to Mount Oural, 
which will promote tlic interests of 
science as well as those of the govcri)- 
menl. These two gcntlemcu visited 
the gold mines, whieh have been dis- 
covered within these three years. They 
have discovered that the mines, which 
are situated to the East of Mount 
Oural, arc inneh richer than those of 
the opposite side. The former extend 
from Verkhoturic as far as the source 
of the River Oural. But the plucen 
where the gold is found most abun- 
dantly is between Nijne Tajilskoi and 
Koteschtoumkoi, in a space of about 
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300 verstB, or 200 English miles. These 
mines are near the surface, and the 
golden earth is several archinea^ each 
of which is twenty-eight inches in 
depth. The gold is obtained by wash- 
ing the earth, and this labour is so easy, 
that it is performed by boys. The me- 
tal is formed iu separate grains, some- 
times ill large pieces, or masses weigh- 
ing six marcs. But in general five 
zohtnicsj about 15 pennyweights, arc 
obtained from a hundred poutU of earth, 
or 520()lbs. troy. The production being 
1 in 83,200. A single proprietor, Mr. 
de .lakowlctT, on whose estates the 
richest mines have been discovered, 
will send this year about 30 ponds 
(l,5fi0lbs. troy) of gold to the mint at 
Pelcrsburgh. The other mines of Oural 
will furnish altogether about 130 ponds 
(fi7601bs. troy). This is, however, only 
the commeucemeut of working the 
mines. Doctor Fuchs writes, that the 
gold appears to have been originally 
combined with the greenstone of Wer- 
ner, with schistous talc, serpentine, and 
grey iron ^ and that these substances 
having been decomposed, have left the 
gold by itself. He adds, in his letter 
addressed to Mr. Ma«gnitzkyi Curator 
of the University of Cassan, that the 
mineral riches of the mountains which 
he has visited arc both rich and im- 
mense. Flatina, adamantine spar, and 
other metals and valuable gems, both 
of India and America, are found there. 
Mr. Fuchs has made a discovery 
amongst the latter, viz. of a stone of 
the nature of the sapphire, to which he 
has given the name of soinwnUe^ in 
honour of the learned mineralogist, 
Mr. SoimoiKiff. There is no doubt but 
the University of Cassan will have 
specimens of all these objects, which 
are as precious as they dre novel to its 
collection. But the advantages of the 
examinations and discoveries of Mr. 
Fuchs will not he confined to the Uni- 
versity. This learned Professor means 
very soon to publish his Journal to 
Mount Oural, which will contain not 
only his observations on the natural 
history of the country in general, but 
also the statistics of all that part which 
he has traversed and explored. 

The antiquarian researches 
made on the borders of the Black Sea 
have been attended with the most sa- 
tisfactory results, and have thrown 
great light upon the history of the 
Greek colonies which once existed in 
those countries. It has been ascer- 
tained by accident, that the thriving 
city of Odessa is built upon the site o 
an old Greek town. Jii the month of 
March last, a workman, while xliggintr 


in the yard of a private house, disco- 
vered, about four feet below the surface, 
some human bones, enclosed by stones 
rudely ranged ’, and at their side u 
vase in terra cotta at the left side of 
the bones. The vase was found, upon 
examination, to be of Greek antiquity, 
of the sort generally called Etruscan, 
elegant in its form, and ornamented 
with paintings. .The paintings have 
a reference to religious cerernonictt 
known to have been held by the Greek.** 
of the Eiixine. This vase, together 
with other antiquities discovered not 
long since, induce the conjeclnre that 
the port of the Istriaiis, mentioned in 
the Peri pi us of Arian, was situated 
where the Odessa stands at prcsenl. 
Whilst speaking of Odessa, we may re- 
mark, that the science of music has 
made great progress three. They have 
not only an Italian Opera, which is 
well got up and numerously attended, 
but also a great many concerts and 
musical societies. 

POLAND. 

Warsaw — Jewish Mission. — Two 
new missionaries of the society formed 
ill England, for propagating Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, .arrived here 
on the 24tli September, from London, 
by way of Paris, Berlin, and loosen. 
One is M. Maekant, a priest, and the 
other a candidate, named O'Neil. War- 
saw is the seat of one of the principal 
establishmeuts of this society. 

SWEDEN. 

Stockholm^ Staiisticks. — According 
to a tabic whicdi has already been 
adopted in the charter o([^ peasants, 
the total number of functionaries of 
the kingdom who bad appointments in 
1817, amounted to 17,740, and the total 
expense to 9,156,277 crowns. The 
military force is calculated at 49,605 
individuals, and the pay amounts to 
4,85.5,622 crowns. The civil officers, 
besides the court, consist of 5,852 indi- 
viduals, whose expense amount to 
2,387,918 crowns. There are 4,760 
paid ycclesiasties, and an expense of 
two millions. 

The University of Upsal had demand- 
ed for tlie States General a loan of 
50,000 crowns to finish a new build- 
ing for the library. The order of the 
clergy and that of the citizens con- 
sented to it, but the nobility, contrary 
to expectation, has refused a demand 
which seemed generally > approved. 
The order of peasants hfis not yet voted 
on the subject. 

Foreiffn Trade . — ^The commerce of 
Sweden with Egypt has increased con- 
siderably — more than 400 Swedish 
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BliipB have, this year been sent to the 
port Alexandria. 

— There is a very re- 
iiiarkal>l<; niariuscript in the Royal 
Library at Sloekhnim, the Codex Gi- 
lfanleu-4 (a eri‘>«l book). It was taken 
from a licnediciinc Monastery at Fra- 
puc, at il»e time of the thirty years 
war. It!' leiiHfth is two Swedish yards, 
an<l its broad I h in proportion. Beside 
the vul{?ato, a collection of writiny^s 
upon the first autitliinties, by Josepho 
Isidoriis, &c. and the Coinxs Prageosis 
Chronicon Bohemia*, this manuscript 
contains a treatise on magic, oriia> 
iiiented with a varnished figure of the 
devil. 

The Diet of Sweden has hitherto 
carried on all deliberations in four se- 
parate divisions or bodies, tlie nobility, 
the clergy, the burgesses, and tliccouu- 
try niembersj each division comniu- 
iiicatiug its decisions to the other 
three. In order to obviate the incon- 
veniences arising from this plan of 
public busine.ss, meetings, includ- 
ing the deputies of the sections, 
have been held at the house of tiie 
Grand Marshal of the Diet, in which 
have been discussed the different sub- 
jects which were to be brought forward 
iu the separate sections. ^I'his plan of 
preliminary discussion may be attended 
with some advautages, but it is obvious 
that it must be the means of the go- 
vernment acquiring an undue influence 
over many of the members. Whether 
this be the case or not, it is certain 
that a general opinion prevails in Swe. 
dcu, that such aggregate discussions 
should be official in the Diet itself, 
whilst the debates by divisions or sec- 
tions should be only preliminary. It 
bus been aiiiiounced that a de.sigti to 
this effect is now under consideration. 

Denmark. 

Islandic Natural Philosophy. — An 
old volcano, the Koctlugan, (district of 
Nyrdal) which for sixty-eight years 
had no eruption, has, since the 1st Ja- 
nuary to Idih July, thrown up 'a 
considerable quantity of water, ashcS| 
and dirt. This aquatic eruptio'n en- 
tirely ceased on the i9th, and the 
sinukc of the crater having disappeared, 
the summit of the mountain was per- 
ceptible. The cinders and dirt covered 
a space of four to five Danish miles, 
(nine to ten French leagues) but hap- 
pily tlie eruption was directed towards 
the sea, but for this it would have 
caused much greater mischief. 

Copenhaffen Statistics. — In the 
course of last year, there were 1724 
I births, and 841 deaths in the Island of 
^^aland, an extraordinary fecundity 


for so sterile a cotintry. The Coun- 
sellor Stephenson, in his description of 
the island, computes the population at 
49,2(ip individuals. The same author,- 
in his statistical estimate, calculates iu 
the island 16,052 cows, 2004 oxen, 
5701 head of young cattle, 340,752 
sheep, and 18,941 tame horses. 

SWITZERL.^ND. 

Berne — livrjisicr of 'Deaths — Swit- 
zerland has lost in a period of eight 
days, two of her most illu<..trions eiii- 
zens, M. Albert dc Slallcr and M. Jean 
Conrad Esclier de la Linlh. The latter 
is already mentioned in the Register of 
the Dead. It now remains fur us to 
speak of the former j Albert dc Staller, 
the youngest son of the great Stalier 
died at Berne the 1st March, 1823, at 
the age of (>5. Pie was a man of active 
habits and a learned naturalist. Even 
on the day of liis death, he had assisted 
at a long sitting of the Comiiiissioii of 
Civil Jurisprudence, and took a very 
active part in the deliheration. 

JVaplfs. 

Sfafi.ifi<s — 'J'he population of this 
kingdom which, on the 3Ist December, 
1821, was 5,2«>t),020 individuals, had 
iliei eased, on the 31st Dei^einher, 1822, 
to 5,322,889, of which 2,095,872 were 
men, and 2,727,017 women. Increase 
66,809 individuals. 

(tllEECE. 

Cor/i/.— The Dili versify of the Ionian 
Isles has just been definitively esta- 
blished at Corfu, under the direction 
of Lord Guildforo, a patron of letters, 
and the friend of the Greeks. Among 
the Frofessois of this Universitj' are 
M. Bambas,u native of Chios, a leaiiied 
divine, an old pupil of the University 
of Faris. M. Asopios, a literary cha- 
racter of profound erudition, and M. 
Ficcolo, a young man of genius, who 
is commencing his noble career of mo- 
dern philosophy. W^ehavc learnt with 
the greatest pleasure, that Lord Guil- 
ford has commissioned a Greek friend 
at Faris to pui chase for him all the 
best philosophical works published in 
France, of which he has a great num- 
ber, and which he is to present to M. 
Piccolo as an encouragement for his 
exertions. 

Spain. 

The organ of the Cathedral of Se- 
ville, is said to have 5,300 pipes, 
with 110 stops, (these latter being 50 
more than arc in the famous one of 
Uaerlcm) *, yet, so ample are the bel- 
lows, that, when stretched, they siijiply 
the full organ tifteen niiijtutps. The 
mode of filling them w 41 ^-'ai|‘ is singu- 
lar j for instead of worldjl^with his 
hapds, a man walks bhcKw|wds and 
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forwards alon^ an Inclined plane of 
about fifteen feet in length, which is 
balanced in the middle on its axis; 
under each end is a pair of bellows, of 
about six feet by three and an half. 
These communicate wilh five other pair 
united by a bar; and the latter are so 
contrivc'd, that when they are in dan- 
ger of being overstrained, a valve is 
lifted up, and gives them relief Pas- 
sing ten times along the inclined plane 
fills all these vessels. 

FRANCE. 

I'rcnch Clergy.— According to the 
Clerical Almanack, or Directory, which 
has just be('n published in Fiance, it 
appears, (hat in the lliidget for the year 
lS‘22-23, (he sum of 2i), 520, 000 francs 
was set apart by the government for 
the mainlenance of the French clergy. 
In addition to this, the Coiiimuiies 
voted 0,4^*7,727, and the General 
Cduncils of the Department 1,102,618 
francs, so that the funds appropriated 
to the clergy amount to 37,080,745 
francs, about 1,483,580/. sterling. In 


bequests and legacies to ecclesiastical 
foundations, from the year 1S02 to 
1 823, there is a capil a1 sum of 1 3,388,554 
francs, of which the greater part was 
received between the years 1815 and 
1822, ihc* aggregate of the more early 
years amounting to only the sum of 
2.1)00,710 francs. In a population of 
30,115,101 souls — from which, how- 
ever, the luni-Catholie members must 
be dediicteii — there are 38,350 com- 
munes, to which are attached 34,303 
priests or vicars. The aggregate num- 
ber of the actual clergy is 35,676. But, 
it is said, the bishops* deem it neces- 
sary to augment the number to 50,943. 
In the year 1S2I, the deaths among 
the clergy were were 1,403, the ii um- 
ber admitted the same year 1,522; so. 
that in this way there will be a gra- 
dual increase. The nnniher of pupils, 
or candidates for holy orders, in the 
great and little seminaries, and in 
the Theological Colleges, aiuuunls to 
20,370. 


GREAT ItBirAIJV. 


The Itritish Museum. — The new 
building for the reception of the library 
presented by His Majesty is proceed- 
ing wilh rapidity; the foundations, 
%vhich are of iiiiinense thickness, are 
now laid. The edifice will be 300 feet 
in length, and 70 feet high. There 
will he only one story ab«)ve the base- 
ment, and tlie rooms are to be 30 feet 
in height. When completed, a part of 
the old Museum will he taken down, 
and as the new repo'^itories are finished 
the whole of the old building will be 
removed. The one now iu progress is 
iiileiided to form a wing of the new 
JVInsciiin, and it is rumoured that one 
or more of the porticos will be sup- 
ported by anti<)ue columns, which are 
exjieclcd to arrive in a short time in 
this country. — ^The alterations, it is 
calculated, will occupy fifteen years, 
w'hen the front of the new structure 
will be thrown open to the street, wilh 
a spacious court-yard guarded by an 
iron palisading. 

A most curious and valuable collec- 
tion ot original letters aqd autographs, 
of the most illustrious, eminent, and 
learned characters flourishing about 
the sixteenth ceiituiy, has recently 
arrived in this counli y from Holland. 
The original letters confaiii, among 
numerous others, several from the hand 
of Elizabeth of England, and of Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia (addressed chiefly to 


the Lady Killigrew), of Charles IL 
James, and several of Lord LeiceslcCs, 
The portfolio, indeed, relating to Eng- 
land, forms such a mass ol curious an- 
tiquity, in excellent preservation, as 
cannot fail to be extremely interesting 
both to the auticpiarian and the histo- 
rian. The foreign con’es|)ondence eon- 
tains original letters from the iuo**t dis- 
tinguished persons on the Contiiiciit, 
and are as valuable as those relating 
fo England. The autographs are mostly 
bound up ill splendid volumes, and each 
page contains a motto, and dedicatory 
addre.ss to all the great iiicii who hap- 
pened to come within llie reach of the 
original collector’s acquaintance, illus- 
trated with <‘urious illumiiiatod pages, 
desciiplive of many events in history. 

New Meieoiofngical Soviefy. — A 
new Society for the encouraL.einenf of 
Meteorology has been estaiilislicd on 
the most lihcrul basis, by a general 
meeting, called for that express pur- 
pose, and held at the London Collee- 
hoiise. Dr. Birkbeek was in llie (3iair; 
and Mr. Luke Howard, Dr. Forster, 
and numerous other Meteorologists 
were present. A regular Society was 
formed, to which the scientific persons 
were invited to become members, from 
all parts of the world. 

Last week a bricklayer employed in 
some repairs in the interior of East- 
incon Church, by an accidental stroke 
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of W« trowel ojjainst the wall, dis- 
placed some of the plaster, whea a 
painted head of extraordinary size was. 
disclosed to his view. On. proceed ing 
further he discovered the whole length 
figure of a giant, bearing on his shoul- 
ders a fcMiiale, holding in one hand a 
ball rcsenibliiig a globe, while the other 
was held up near her face. The giant 
held in his left hand a large staff, or, 
what is more probable, a spear, part of 
which is defaced ; a dragon was also 
at his feet. The whole is very well 
i'xecuied, particularly the drapery. 

Mr. Burton, jun., continues to pursue 
his researches in Bgypt with great 
ardour, under the immediate protec- 
tion of the Bacha. Considerable hopes 
arc entertained that this enterprising 
traveller will add to his important dis- 
covery of tlie Porphyry mines the quar- 
ries of the ancient Alahusler, the site 
of which has baffled all inquiry for 
ucarly 2000 years. 

The Leeds Philosophical and Lite- 
rary Society opened its fourth session 
on the 7tli. It was well attended, and 
by its proceedings afforded another 
instance of that dissemination of intel- 
ligence which distinguishes our era. 

Mr. A. G. A. Schlegcr.s prospectus 
of Kamayana, by the ancient Sanscrit 
poet, Valtiiikc, has made a strong im- 
pression in our literary circles, and 
excited high expectations. In a con- 
versation with the learned author, 
he mentioned his opinion that the 
Sanscrit would be found the root of all 
languages, except the Arabick and its 
derivatives. The Arabick is entirely 
different. 

The Prospectus of a New Quarterly 
Review, to be called The Westminster 
Review, has been put forth. Jt dis- 
claims party politics, and professes to 
be founded on general principles. The 
first number is announced for January. 

Mr. Wright, a reporter to the .Morn- 
ing Herald, has in the press a Selec- 
tion of one hundred of the most hu- 
mourous and entertaining of his Re- 
ports during the last three years, illus- 
trated with numerous wood cuts, by 
George Cruikshanks. 

Julius Klaprotirs Description of the 
Lmpire of China, is preparing for pub- 
lication ill two quarto volumes. It will 
embrace a general historical sketch ; 
and a statistical, commercial, &c. ac- 
count of the various provinces. We 
look for a work of labour, research, 
auc interest. 

^ T. W. C. Eduards, M. A. author of 
The King (Edipus of Sophocles, has in 
the press an I'.pitumc of Greek Pro- 
sody. 


The Rev. Thomas Smith, editor of 
the accented Eton Grammar with Notes, 
has ill the press a new edition of Phac- 
drus, with the Scanning from the text 
of Sterling, whose Persius is also un- 
dergoing a new edition. 

Lord Byron Letters from Cc- 

phutonia state, that Lord Byron, find- 
ing the Greek cause unripe for his co- 
operation, has stopped there to write 
some more cantos of the interminable 
Don Juan. 

AntUjuilics . — At Wolvesley Castle, 
Winchester, there was discovered last 
week among the ruins, a ' spacious 
square vault, with fifty iiighly pre- 
served and beautifully carved pillars. 
Ill one place was found a thick brass 
box, containing coins; three of which 
were gold of Canute's, and others sil- 
ver much corroded. Copper coins w'crc 
also found scattered in corners ; six of 
these are ascertained to be Saxon. 
Another object of great interest was a 
female skeleton on (be pavement. A 
detailed account of this ancient sepuL 
chre will, wo hope, be furnished by 
some competent hand. 

Topaz and Crystal.— -A. correspond- 
ent informs us, that topaiz and crystal 
may be easily distinguished by their 
specific gravity— topaz being about 3, 
5., and rock crystal but about 2. G, 
Topaz being much harder than all sorts 
of crystal, will of course scratch them. 

The Apprentices' Library. — The 
Apprentices’ Library at Liverpool has 
been open for public inspection, and vi- 
sited by many of the most respectable 
gentlemen of Liverpool, who expressed 
themselves no less surprised than gra- 
tified to witness the progress that had 
been made. I’here are nearly 4 80 young 
nieii already on the books, and at least 
double the number waiting for intro- 
duction. A public appeal on the sub- 
ject will shortly appear. 

The most worthy rival to IVJ**. Acker- 
man's ornamental pocket-book, that 
has yet appeared, is a little |)ublica- 
tion, called Friendship’s Offering, or 
the Annual Remembrancer. The prints, 
views of cities, arc reiiiarkably well 
done. There is also the very useful 
addition of an almanack. 

T. Moore’s Life of Sheridan may be 
expected early in the spring. We un- 
derstand the most unreserved com- 
munications have been made to Mr. 
Moore ou this subject, not only by 
persons of the highest rank, who were, 
through life, friends of Mr. Sheridan, 
but also by the nearest family connec- 
tions of this eminent stateman, poet, 
and dramatic writer. 

The author of Highways and By wajrs 
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has a new work f n the press, which ra- 
mour states is very likely to excite a 
most lively public interest. 

The volume of Times Telescope for 
the cusuini^ year is quite equal to its 
predecessors ; there is no work of the 
kind with which we are acquainted 
that contains so interesting^ a variety 
of matter. 

Lodtje's Portraits. — The fourth 
number, which has just made its ap- 
praraucc, completes the first volume 
of this iiitcrestiiinr publication in 8vo. ; 
a work not less- valuable on the score 
of art, ill the masterly execution of its 
numerous historical portraits, thau for 
the real information which it conveys, 
in concise and pure languag^e, respect- 
ing: the greatest heroes and statesmen 
of our country. * 

Tlie first part cf the tljird folio 
volume of Mr. Lodge's llhisirious Kug- 
lish Portraits will be delivered to the 
subscribers in the course of the present 
month : the portraits will be accom- 
panied with Biographical Narratives 
upon the same scale as the two volumes 
already published. 

The Spaewifc.~-^yii\ Galf s new novel, 
Tlie Spaewife, wc find is announced as 
nearly ready for publication. From 
the title, which is the familiar name in 
Scotland for a rurtunc-tcllcr,wc should 
be led to expect that much of the lan- 
guage is ill the broad vernacular style 
which prevails too much in the earlier 
novels of the author ; hut report states 
that this is not the case, and* that it 
contains less of the ordinary Scotch 
dialect than any of his national tales. 
The story is founded on a prediction 
iiicntioned in the histories of the time 
relative to the assassination of King 
James I.ofScotland,and the leading cha- 
raeterh are of course hif<torical j hut ^he 
hpaewife is said to be a creature of (he 
aulhorV fiiuey, framed upon the super- 
stitions of ilie dark period in which the 
transaction^ take place. 

Preparing for publication, Memoirs 
of Samuel Pepys, Esq. Secretary to the 
Admiralty during the reigns of Charles 
11. and James 11., and the intimate 
friend of the celebrated John Evelyn ; 
now first decypherod from the original 
MSS. written in sliort-hand, and pre- 
served in the Pepysian Library. The 
journal commences immediately before 
the Restoration (when Mr. Pepys sail- 
ed with Admiral Montagu, to bring 
over the King from Breda), and is con- 
tinued almost miinlerruplcdly fOr^Q 
yearsy containing much curious matter 
not to he found in any other histq^y'of 
that eVciitfiil period. Independently 
of thh naval transactions, which are 
' JEur. Mug. Njov. 1823. 


detailed with great exactness, the 
pages abound with private anecdotes 
of Charles II. and his Court ; and Mr. 
Pepys’ peculiar habits of observation, 
led him generally to record the most 
curious characteristics of the times in 
which he lived. The work will be 
comprised in two vol. 4to., printed 
nniformly with Evelyn's Memoirs, and 
embellished with portraits of the au- 
thor, and some of the principal persons 
connected with the Memoirs. 

Preparing for puhileatiou, Miscel- 
laneous Collections, forming a fourth 
volume to the Lounger's Commoii-place 
Book. 

We understand a publication, eluci- 
dating an interesting branch of Rural 
Economy, on novel principles, is in a 
great state of forwardness. The work, 
which will form four parts, to be pub- 
lished periodically, w'ill he entitled 
‘‘The Agriculturist's Compendium,'* de- 
tain ug the different and must approved 
modes of cultivating British grains, 
wheats, barley, oats, and rye, with a 
siipplimcntal part on tVic growth of 
various kinds of timber, and the soils 
best adapted to each species, &c. The 
work is the production of Mr. J Dew- 
hirst, a practical agriculturist, and is 
dedicated to T. W. Coke, Esq. M.P. for 
Norfolk. It promises much iulerest- 
iug matter, and the collective opinions 
of the most celebrated writers on the 
subject during the last century, with 
extracts from the provincial surveys 
made by order of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and will be printed at such a 
moderate price to be placed within the 
reach of the generality of those, for 
whose use it is more immediately in- 
tended. 

A 'Bernardo is preparing for publi- 
cation, an ingenious work under flic 
title of The Italian Interpreter, con- 
sisting of copious and familiar conver- 
sations, on subjects of general interest 
and utility, together with a complete 
Vocabulary in English and Italian ; to 
which arc added, in a sepurute column, 
rules for the pronunciation of each 
word, exemplified in a manner emi- 
nently calculated to facilitate the ac- 
quisition of the Italian language. 

In a few days will be published, il. 
lustrated with a portrait by £. Scriven, 
and an interesting plate by J. Scott. 
Notiveaux Morceaux Choisig de Buffon, 
'with authentic interesting anecdotes 
descriptive of the character , of each 
animal j and the life of the author, 
written expressly for this work ; being 
the fourth part of the Series of French 
Classics, edited by Mons.yentouillac. 

3L 
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THE DRAMA. 

DRVRY LAJiE THEATRE, 

Tjik winter IbeatreB are now in* pootR, of causing: Ihoir infant danp^b- 
full activity, strivinc to obtain pub- tcrs to he immolated at the inolnent of 
lie favour, but Mr. EiliRton Rtill their birth, ./rim Rajah of Gn- 

keeps the superiority he obtained last zerat, Mr. Youngre, at the earnest re- 
beasoti, and almost every nip^ht brinp^ quest of bis dyint^ wife, consents to 
him an overflowing; house. Since save from the common lot of females, 
we wrote our last dramatic article, a their infant daughter, Zamine, MissL. 
Mrs. llnnn, formerly Miss Somerville, Kelly. She is reared up as a Prince, 
has made her re-appearanee at this the peeret of her sex being* concealed 
theatre after an absence of «ix years, from all, save one or two faithful do- 
As this lady appears destined to super- mestics. In process of time a war 
sede Mrs. W. West in the more im- breaks out between Acharj Emperor 
portant characters in tragedy, we shall of Delhi, Mr. Powell, and Jam Saheb. 
have frequent occasions to appreciate I'or the purpose of terminating the con- 
hcr talents ; her re-appearanpe was as lest, the EniperOr offers the hand of 
JUianca^ in Mr. Milnmtrs tragedy of liis daughter J)essa, to the- supposed 
7dEjizifo,and her reception was extremely Prince Zamhie ; when, after much he- 
flattering. We hear that liiavca is .sitation, Jurn, Saheh confesses that tlic 
Mrs. Butiir^ best character; her per- individual who had been reared as a 
formaiice was certainly not destitute of Prince was, in fact, a Princess. Jl/o- 
.merit, although we think her action in karra^ Mr. Wallack, the grand Brali- 
many parts much too violent and more min of the tribe, bears this intelligence 
adapted to please the galleries than the with delight. He falls incontinently in 
pit; and, indeed, this was fully proved love with the Princess, and, working 
by the audience, the genteel part of on the religious scruples of her father, 
which applauded her only once daring causes her to be carried to the Pagoda 
the omire representation: however of Brahma, at Juggernaiitha. Here he 
we must, in Justice, to this lady, state urges his passion to the fair one— she 
that she laboured under a great disad- must either become his, or be sacri- 
vantage in not having a more able sup- fieed to the idol on the banks of the 
porter in the character of i'Vtsio, which Ganges. I'he lady rejects Ihe Brah- 
was confided to a very iucompeteiit mirrs suit, and she is, after a silly 
performer. Mrs. Diinirs talents as a effort to oi^.-ape, carried to the place of 
tragic actress, we think after seeing execution. Hoic, however, her father, 
her in several characters, are not of assisted by an English officer. Captain 
the first order, she is an extremely iHorriawnf, and a body of troops, defeat 
good second-rate actress, and as such the Brahmin's party, lu the midst of 
would become a valuable acquisition the conflict, the lady mounts a charger, 
to any theatre; the first rank in her and escapes up the cataract of the 
profession, which she now assumes, Gauges, to the great delight of the 
can only be assigned to her by the galleries. The decorations of this spleo- 
manager through necessity; Mrs. W. did spectacle are extremely gorgeous, 
W'est filled this high rank last season and the scenery entitled to coiisidcra- 
from the same cause; in talent, and ble praise, particularly the opening 
in genius, if we may be allowed to scene representing a field of battle, 
profane the word on the present occa- and a Hindoo cottage with the country 
siori, these ladies are similar; in per- of Guzernt in the distance, by Slan- 
son, however, Hiey widely differ, and field; also the mountainous scenery 
for the tragic muse the taller and more and Mahratta eueiimpment, by Ro- 
inajcstic slarnre of Mrs. Bunn, is much berfs. The bridal procession, in which 
more adapted than the smaller figure a grqat many horses, richly caparisoned 
and prettier face of Mrs. West. and well educated, were introduced, 

After the tragedy of Fazio was pro- was splendid to excess, and well con- 

duced, anewgraiid dramanf action, call- ducted. Those who are pleased with 
ed ihr. Cataract of the Ganges ; or^ the showy exhibitions, and think that on^;. 
Fajah's Daughter, We understand it chief metropolitan theatres are not dc- 

to be the production of Mr. Moucrief ; graded by such representations of 

hut it certainly adds not one particle tinsel, horses, flaming woods, and fall- 
to bis reputation. The story turns on ing waters, will be highly delighted 
the cuRtom which once existed amongst with the Cataract of the Ganges. ^ 
the proud and warlike race of the Raj- The Winter’s Tale has been repeated 
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several limes during the month to 
crowded houses, Mr. Macroudy^ as 
Zteonies, and Mrs. Bunn, as Uermoinej 
were the chief attractions. This in- 
terestiijg^ romance, where the unities of 
time and place arc sacrificed without 
mercy and almost to absurdity, pos* 
sesses such striking^ situations, that it 
will seldom fail to please when the per- 
formers arc adequate to their respec- 
tive characters. This is unusually the 
case at present, the cast heingf parti- 
cularly strong'. Macready’s LeorUes 
wc consider one of his best characters ; 
and although in the earlier scenes his 
performance mig^ht be improved, in the 
last lie is truly a gfood actor, exhibiting 
the strongest emotions of anxiety, joy, 
and conjugal affection, with a fidelity 
to nature to be surpassed only by 
Kean. The Ilermiom of Mrs. Burnt, 
though respectable, is one of those 
performances that have rirarly equal 
claims to praise and censure. In the 
first scene, act three, where Hermione 
defends her cause in person before the 
king, Mrs. Bunn affords a good speci- 
meaof tender declamation, defending 
the character of an aspersed wife ra- 
ther than the cause of au itijured queen ; 
she exhibits tenderness, spirit, uud 
conscious iunoceiicc, but we in vain 
expect tlie occasional proud bursts of 
defamed majesty \ such as would be- 
come 

“ A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, a great king's 
daughter, 

The mother to a hopeful prince,”— 

The weakness and monotony of 
lone consequent on her recent illness, 

“ hurried 

Here to Ibis.pluce, i'thc open air, be- 
fore 

1 have got strength of limit,” 

Should have been occasionally relieved 
by vivid flashes of more ardent and in- 
tense delivery j fur though “ she was 
tender as infancy and grace,” she pos- 
sessed “ the life of m&gcsty.” 

In the statue scene her appearance 
was peculiarly impressive. The life 
of majesty” which Leonies saw in the 
supposed marble was well sustaiued, 
and her garments hung from her 
shoulders with sculptural and classi- 
cal propriety. When we have said 
this, our praise is exhausted ; during 
the whole of the latter part of this 
scene she was unimpassioned, tame, 
and spiritless; all the time Leontes 
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was pouring forth the (enderii{>«.s df 
repentance and sincere affection, &thi‘ 
was nothing but “ breathing marble j” 
so much so, that we should have 
thought her one of those apparitions 
in which Shakspeare abounds, if Lc- 
antes had not exclaimed with exqui- 
site pathos 

“ — these tears, that choke her 
voice, 

Are hot and moist, — it is Hermione T 

A singular circumstance, at least to us 
singular, occurs during this scene A 
burst of applause is always heard avIicii 
Mrs. Bunn turns her head very rapidly, 
as an indication of life restored by ihe 
power of music. Macready's mixed 
emotions of joy and astonislimei.l arc 
finely pourtrayed ; and it appears, from 
enquiries we were at the trouble of 
making, that part of the audience up. ' 
pluudcd Mrs. Bunn, and the other part 
Mr. Macready; this united homage of 
course swells the note of praise to the 
highest diapason ; and, if they both 
deserved the homage, we would say 
with Drydcii, let ‘‘ both divide the 
crown but we are ot opinion that 
there is nothing more ttickery and 
more false to nature, than this sudden 
turn of the head, so landed by the gal- 
leries. It is u mere etibri of machi- 
nery, without scntiiiicut or feeling; an 
automaton might be made to do it bet 
ter. The soft and dulcet notes of me- 
lodious music stealing into the ear 
almost imperceptibly, should seem to 
animate the statue with its kindred 
spirit, ffradually into life, a^d 

nut imparting a convulsive affection 
more appropriate to tiic loud voice of 
thunder, or the electrical shock of 
lightning, than to the scarccly-brcath- 
iug strains of sweetest iirelody. When 
Mrs. Bunn repeats this character again, 
we hope she will pronourici* the word 
derivative propcriv, and not called it 
deri-valive. 

A tragedy from the pen of Mr. 
Knowles, author of Virginius, entitled 
Caius Gracchus, has been produced at 
this theatre. The plot commences with 
the appearance of Mr. Younge, 

going to his trial, atf ended by the po- 
pulace in whose service he incurred 
ins present danger. When he arrives 
at the tribunal, he is arraigned by Opi~ 
miusy Mr. Archer,, the consul, and the 
determined enemy of Caitu Gracchus 
as well as Vettius, who were both eon- 
barked in the same cause— the welfare 
of the state, and the interests of the. 
people. Housed by his friend's danger j 
Caius Gracchus^ Mr. Macrcady, leaves 
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Iho seclusion, from which evep the 
murder of his brother Tiberias had not 
drawn hinij and suddenly appears in 
the forum and obtains from tlid people 
the acrjuital of his and their iViend. 
The senate, fearing^ the splendid abili- 
ties ofCainSf who seemed to them even 
more formidable than they had ever' 
considered his brother Tibdrius, sends 
him out of Italy as Quastor, under the 
consul Opimius^ who was appointed 
f^cneral . This departne iVom his native 
country ogives rise to a domestic scene, 
in which Cains takes Icaye of his mo- 
ther, Cornelia^ Mrs. Bunn, his wife, 
JAciniUy Mrs. West, and his son. In 
the second act Gracchus is accused of 
haviri{r left the army without orders, 
but he easily refutes the accusation 
and is chosen tribune. Not bciiig[ able 
to subdue the patriotism and influence 
of Cains by the usual means, the senate 
have recourse to artifice, and make use 
ofi^rn«uj,Mr.Pope,the other tribune, 
to undermine him in the affections of 
the people, by g^ranting: them greater 
largesses and bcuefits. This aristo- 
cratical manoeuvre works well on the 
changeable people, and a bold attempt 
is made to abrogate the popular laws 
previously introduced by Cains: OpU 
mius, the consul, takes the opportunity 
of Insulting him, as he is proceeding 
to saciihce, and although Cains des- 
pises tlicse hisults his followers resent 
them, and in a tumult kill one of the 
Lictors, Mr. Howell. The folly and 
temerity of this act is sensibly felt by 
Cains, who waits the result at the base 
of his father^s statue, until be is pre- 
vailed upon to return home. His lite 
being demanded by the senate, as an 
atonement for the murder of their offi- 
cer, he is induced to put himself at the 
head of his followers, in order to de- 
fend the cause of himself and the peo- 
ple. For this purpose he rushes from 
the embraces of his wife, who, unlike 
a Roman lady, is stupified with fears 
for her husband's safety, and, is led by 
'Cornelia and her attendants to the 
Temple of Diana, to remain there dur- 
ing the tutnult in the city. Cains and 
his partisauB are defeated, and, finding 
his escape impossible he retires to the 
leinplc, where, in the presence of his 
family, he tlirusts a dagger into his 
bosom, and, covering his face with his 
mantle, heroically expires 3 which con- 
cludes the tragedy. 

The above abstract of the plot will 
be sufficient to shew how far the truth 
of history has been preserved or 
departed from. We have now to no- 
tice the principal performers. Mr. 
.'. Macrcady has not diminished his repu- 


tation by his personotlon of the cha- 
racter of Cains Gracchus, although he 
has not materially added to it. Like 
Virginius, it will be entirely his own, 
and in his country engagements will 
be very beneficial to him 3 for, as it 
being scarcely more than a Mono- 
drame, he will be enabled to exhibit 
his talents to advantage, without the 
.danger of having his exertions Mate- 
rially injured by the inefficacy of the 
other performers, whose parts in the 
play are of very inferior importance.. 
Mr. Macready is eminently successful 
in his expostulation with Drusus, when 
he unmasks his treachery. Wc were, 
however, upon the whole surprised that 
the peculiarities of Cains Gracchus 
were not more critically exhibited 3 and 
we thought, especially in the first 
speech, that the actor sometimes blend- 
ed the character of Tiberius with that 
of Gains, who in behaviour was 
vehement and fiery, temperate and 
sober, brave, just, self - denying, 
simple in diet, and laborious ; in his 
speeches he was accustomed to move 
from one part of the rostrum to the 
other (not statiouar/as represented by 
Mr. Macready), and occasionally to 
throw his gown off his shoulders, in 
language splendid and persuasive ; his 
diction copious, his thoughts just, and 
his expression full of dignity; in his 
discourse grave and elevated. This 
was the character of Cains, as wc find 
it described in Plutarch and Livy ; 
how far Mr. Macready acts up to this 
description, may be, perhaps, a matter 
of opinion. Wc are disposed to think 
most favourably of his performances iu 
general, although we would advise a 
more close study of the original. The 
limited space we can afford to our theii- 
trical articles will uot allow us to 
point out the beauties and defects 
of this histrionic effort^ which cer- 
tainly is no discredit to the improved 
state of our dramatic talent. Mrs. 
Bunn's Cornelia might have been 
much better ; her person is well 
adapted for a Roman matron, but we 
fear she has not sufiSciently studied the 
character of that extraordinary people, 
and the peculiar complexion of their do- 
mestic manners, to acquire much com- 
mendatiou. As she had but little to do, 
that little ought certainly to have been 
performed in a chaster and more clas- 
sical manner. Mrs. West^in the cha- 
racter of Licinia, bad much more to do 
than Mrs. Bunn, an^, upon the whole, 
performed better 3 but still the same 
objection holds 3 she was not Roman • 
Her grief, her tenderness, were too un- 
restrained, too iquch 'Unmised wi! 4 k 
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that patriotic pride that always kept 
ill Bubserviency the domeBtic feeliu^. 
The prologue and epilogue were re- 


ceived with such decided marks of dis- 
approbatioD (hat they have not bccu 
repeated. 


cor ENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Like its rival this theatre has pro- 
duced its grand spectacle, which it 
entitled in those veracious organs of 
public opinion, the play bills, “ a New 
Grand Historical Play, with music ” 
The name of it is Cortez; or, the Con- 
quest of Mexico. The music is by Mr. 
Biflhop, and the scenery, dresses, and 
various pageantry have been got up 
under the direct ion of Mr. Farley. 
7’he dialague of this piece is better 
than that of the Cataract at Drury-Iane; 
and the sweet voice of Miss Paton, 
with her improving acting, certainly 
nfforded a pleasant relief to the noisy 
and glaring exhibitions of horses, and 
the firing of guns. The horses, which 
act a conspicuous part in this Grand 
Historical Play” are French perform- 
ers, imported from Paris, under the 
direction of their proprietor, Mr. Due- 
row ; in shape and stature they arc 
certainly surpassed by their Knglish 
rivals at Drury-lanc, in docility and 
theatrical ability they arc equally 
eminent. 

The play commences with a meeting 
of Spanish soldiery, and a conspiracy 
of two of their officers against the au- 
thority of Cortez^ Mr. Cooper, which, 
however, is soon quelled by the Gene- 
ral ; and, in order to prevent future 
mutinies, and to cut off all hope of 
return to Cuba, Cortez causes the 
Spanish fleet to be burned ; thus leav- 
ing 'uo alternative to his followers but 
conquest or death. Ambassadors ar- 
rive from Montezuma^ Mr. Baker, 
bringing them golden presents, and 
offering every assistance for their de- 
parture. The presents are accepted 
by the General, who, nevertheless, re- 
fuses to depart till he has seen the 
Emperor Montezuma, In this em- 
bassy is TeluxOf Mr. Bennet, a Mexi- 
can chief, who receiving a present of a 
sword from Cortez, strongly inveighs 
against the invaders of his country, 
threatening to use the weapon he has 
Just received for their destruction. 
The next act opens with the inarch 
of the Spaniards towards Mexi- 
co, and a battle ensues between 
them and the Tlascalaus and Mexi- 
cans, who are soon subdued. Teluxo, 
with the aid of the priesthood of Cho- 
lular, plans a scheme for the destruc- 
tion of the invaders as they pass 
ihrough that, town towards Mexico, 


for, in consequence of the defeat of 
the Mexicans and their allies, Monte- 
zuma no longer objects to a favourable 
reception of Cortez and his troops 
into the capital of his empire. The 
Spanish General is apprised of the 
threatened danger hy a TIasealun, 
whose life he had saved, and defeats 
it in time to rescue Marina, Miss 
Love, an ‘Indian girl, who was be- 
loved by him, and who had previously 
been doomed to be a sacrifice to their 
barbarous deity. Marina, in the third 
act, rescues Cortez from another snare 
by means of the intelligence she had 
obtained of the enemy's proceedings; 
and the triumphal entry of the Spa- 
niards into Mexico concludes the 
piece. This outline of the story docs 
not include an underplot, which con- 
tains the loves of two brothers, Zocot- 
zin, Mr. Cooke, and Acaeix, Mr. 
Duruset, for Amazith, Miss Patou, 
which is chequered with the usual 
vicissitudes of love and battle. One of 
the most striking novelties of this 
piece is the manner in which one 
of the Spanish cavalry, Mr. Ducrow, 
was thrown from his horse while pass- 
ing over the bridge; so unintentional 
and well managed did the fall appear, 
that we were at first fearful that it was 
real. The finale of this piece is certain- 
ly much less striking than that of the 
Cataract at Drury-lanc, and we think 
(his defect to be the chief cause of its 
limited success. We cannot conclude 
our notice of this splendid exhibitiou 
without, confessing that our principal 
pleasure is derived from the operatic 
department. The music confers great 
credit on Mr. Bishop ; and wc never 
heard Miss Paton to greater effect. Miss 
Love also deserved and received ap- 
plause } her part was prjginally de- 
signed for Miss M. Trea, whose ta- 
lents would certainly be more attrac- 
tive than those of her substitute. Mr. 
Cooper, in the character of Cortez, 
personated the hero with considerable 
talent. The dignity of a General-in- 
chief was well preserved without ‘a 
particle af bombast or rant ; bis action 
and delivery were military, chaste, 
and natural; in fact there is not a more 
useful performer on the metropolitan 
stage. 

The managers of this theatre have 
reproduced. tthe opera of the Cabinet, 
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in order lo afford Mr. Sinclair, an op* rivalled favourite, and, In appropriate 
portunity of re-appearing' before a action and graceful manner, h:a fiupc* 
London audience in the character of rior. As we have not room for an 
Orlando^ after an absence of six years elaborate criticism of his performance, 
in Italy, where he has been prosecuting we cannot express pur opinion of his 
his professional studies. The opera is merits more concisely, and at the same 
BO well known that our observations time more comprehensively, than by 
will be confined to the chief per* observing, that bis singing may be 
formers. The ciKireased reputation of compared to Braham's, as the acting of 
Mr. Sinclair certainly produced in the Young may be compared to Keairs ; 
amafews of music, and in the public both very great in their different 
generally, an intense desire to hear the stiles, but in positive and natural cx- 
voice of one of their musical favourites cellence perfectly dissimilar. The na- 
aher so Jong a study of his art iu a tive genius of Bratiam is as much su- 
comitry most celebrated for vocal as perior to the studied stile of Sinclair, 
well as instrumental music. On his as the natural flow of eloquence and 
first night of performance ho was hailed pathos in Keau is superior to the clas- 
with such unequivocal, and, wc think sical, monotonous, and measured de- 
we may may add, unbiassed applause, clamation of Young. Miss Paton, us 
that neither be nor his warmest friends Florettdi, executed her entire part 
could anticipate any thing more fa- with admirable effect. She seemed to 
vouruble. We consider Mr. Sinclair be inspired by the occasion, and we 
as very much improved since we last are happy to state that her elegant 
beard him ; and, without eomparisou, and natural acting was very little iu- 
he must he, esteemed the second £ug. ferior in exeellenec to her brilliant 
lish singer. He has not the volume, musical execution. The engagement of 
and the depth, and sweefness of tone, Mr. Siticlar, aililiough the terms ap- 
that HO peculiarly distinguish Braham ; pear very exorbitant, is likely to turn 
in science, however, and tasteful exe- out a very profitahle speculation to 
cution, we think him equal to that uii* the i tunagers. 


POLITICAL DIGEST. 

Within the last month the strong on this subject ceased by the siicces- 
excitation of the public mind has nearly sive accounts of the surrender of every 
ceased in consequence of the fertni* leader, and of every fortress, either 
nation of the war in the Peninsula, and to the enemy or tj the royal forces, 
of the development of the couise to be In Catalonia, the Seo d'Urgel, the for- 
pursued by the Belligerent powers. tificatious of Lenda, Hostalrich, Tar- 
The mind is relieved by the cessation ragoiia, and Barcelona, surrendered to 
of conflicting doubts, of the alternations Marshal Mouccy, who, it is said, 
of hope and fear, and although the granted to Mina the most honourable 
public feeling of England has been terms, with permission to retire for 
roused, perhaps, to u pitch of horror safety either to France or England, 
by several acts of perfidy and cruelty although it might be supposed that the 
on the part of the King of Spain, yet natural place of refuge for ll\is chief 
the general tenor of reflection has sub- and his associates, would be the uewiy 
sided into a hopelessness of any itnme- liberated colonics of Spanish America, 
diatc good to mankind from the politics The French found in Barcelona no less 
of tiic continental powers. than 6,000 regular troops, and 7,000 

After the surrender of the King of militia; in Tarragona they found 5,000, 

Spain and of Cadiz to the French, the and other towns they found equally 

public were naturally anxious tokuow well provided with means of resistance, 
whether Mina, the Empeciuado, and Compared to the wretched state of all 
other patriotic chiefs would tamely the fortifications, these ample means of 
submit to the new order of things, or defence in the strong places of Catalo* 

whether they would continue a tnouii* nia, fully prove the indefatigable ex* 

tain warfare in hopes to assemble ertions of Mina ; but, on the other 
round them » the thousands of their per- hand, unless the French, under Marslial 
seouted countrymen, and thus prolong Moncey, were by far more numerous 
the contest until some fortunate cir- than has ever been asserted, we must 
.cumstauccs might enable them to libe- be left in astonishment that with such 
rate their ^uutry from the odium of a *very ample uieaps Mina should have 
foreign yoke, and from the evils of effected so little against the enemy. 

nil speculation The known talents, intrepidity, and 
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liatriotism of this celchratod chief will 
naturally ahicld him from any censure. 
We have no doubt that there existed 
substantial causes why these bodies of 
troops were not more effectual in ro- 
sistinpf the enemies of their country. 
The different fortified towns in other 
parts of Spain have likewise surren- 
dered, and the French are now in pos- 
session of Pampluna, St. Sebastian, 
Badtijos, Carthas^cna, Alicant, Merida 
Cintlad Real, uiid every other place 
of consequence in the Peninsula. In 
the mean time this fine country ex- 
hibits a scene of a frisfhtful nature. 
The Kinjf of Spain continues to be 
{governed by the most evil counsels, 
and all the remonstrances of the 0ukc 
dMn^’uulcme, and of the French Kinp 
and his cabinet have little or no avail 
in inducing* him to moderate his con- 
duct. This besotted monarch has been 
compelled to qualify some of the most 
iniquitous provisions of the decree that 
he issued at St. Mary\ and he has 
been forced to acknowledge those acts 
of the constitutional government, that 
related to the satisfying of English 
subjects, for losses sustained at the 
hands of Spain ; hut, with these two ex- 
ceptions, the Monarch’s course of guilt 
and impolicy has been unrestrained. 
He has issued a decree which banishes 
about 4,000 of tbc most respectable 
classes to a distance of fifteen leagues 
from the capital; he has appointed a 
judiciary officer, entitled “ a Commis- 
sioner of Grace and Justice,” who has 
filled the jails and dungeons with 
almost all the educated classes of the 
community; and he has established a 
committee to examine and destroy all 
books not of the strongest Catholic 
niid ultra description, aud has, more- 
over, taken measures to re-establish 
the Inquisition. Added to these dis- 
asters, Ijie soldiers, disbanded from the 
constitutional armies, traverse the 
rnouiituins in large bodies, not of 
GiKTilliis blit of banditti; and those 
chiefs, such as Uallasteros and Morillo, 
who basely sold their country upon 
pledges from the Duke d’Anguuleme, 
that moderate measures would be re- 
stored in the event of the sui rcnder of 
the King, now find the Duke unwilling 
or unable to fulfil his promises, and 
they are obliged to fly their country, 
despised by the liberal party for their 
perjury and treason, and bated by the 
royalists for the slight share of liberal 
sentiments they evinced in the begin- 
ning of the contest. Dut the deed that 
throws all others in the shade is the 
murder of the brave Riego, under the 
form of a judical sciitcoce. So much 


m 

of passion enters into all political 
opinions that niianiniity is seldom 
found even in cases the most obviously 
just, or the most palpably wicked ; but 
in this case of the brave Riego, we 
know but of one print that has not 
proiioiiiiced the sacrifice of this 
mail to be a most foul and das- 
tardly rnurdcM*, surpassing in depravity 
the most atrocious crimes of modern 
Europe. The Spanish King in his pe- 
cuniary difficulties has attempted to 
raise a loan in the money markets of 
London and Paris, but in both these 
capitals, all negociations on (he sub- 
ject have failed; and tin: proposal of a 
loan treated with indignation in both 
cities. Spain, with her population 
sunk in the grossest ignorance, with 
her nobility lost in pride, idleness, 
and corruption, with her gentry and 
niiddfing classes torn by religious and 
political dissensions, losing her colo- 
nies abroad, and without capital, trade, 
manufactures, industry, or intelligence 
at home ; aud, with the most weak 
Prince that ever sat upon a throne, 
may be said to be blotted out of the 
map of Europe. 

Portugal presents but a Very little 
better aspect ; her government and her 
King are weak in the extreme; her 
population is kept in obedience to the 
present system of rule, not by opinion 
but by military force, and her nobility 
aud higher gentry are assorted to be in 
the pay of France. Added to these evils 
are the loss of the Brazils, the abso- 
lute penury of the exchequer, and the 
irritation of the public mind, with re- 
spect to the King's violation of his oath 
relative to the granting of his subjects 
more liberal institutions. 

France presents nothing of interest 
at present to the politician. The King's 
dissolution is apparently not far dis- 
tant, and it is expected that his decease 
would excite some collision between 
the ultra and the moderate faction, 
or might kindle into action the nume- 
rouB partisans of the late Emperor's 
system ; but wo can ourselves autici- 
pate no disturbance of the public tran. 
quility from the death of the King. 
All public spirit in the upper ^classes 
of that country appears to be lost; and, 
as to the lower orders, no changes of 
system are ever achieved by themhf, 
any country except in times of such 
extraordinary excitement, that few in- 
stances of them have been witnessed 
in modern Europe* The French Cham- 
ber, instead of being renewed by fifths, 
as has been the custom since the' 
rc-eslablishinent of the Bourbons in 
1814, is to he dissolved this year, but 
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the eleettomi are «o completely in the 
power of gfovernment, that, for any 
preaent purposcfly the Chamber of De- 
puties is an assembly merely nominal, 
and the elections are scarcely descrir- 
iufif of notice. 

The Turks have totally failed in 
cffectingr any thinp ag^ainst the Greeks 
this summer, but we almost fear that 
the fate of Greece is in a more alarming 
aituatiou than before their valour had 
achieved their apparent security. The 
policy of Russia is evidently either to 
get possession of Greece as an integral 
part of her dominions, or to coerce 
them to a submission to Turkey. She 
has already put forth a rescript, dictat- 
ing to the unfortunate Greeks the terms 
which they shall again form a 
part of the Turkish dominions^ and 
her arts and gold have but too well 
fmccecded in forming a Russian party 
in the Greek Councils. We know not 
what might have been determined upon 
this subject at the short conference at 
Cczernovich, but If Russia be defeated 
in her hopes of obtaining possession of 
Greece, her dread of having a free 
and enlightened state contiguous to 
her enslaved and barbarous population, 
will incline her to use her utmost to 
place Greece once more under the yoke 
of the Turks. This policy is extremely 
lamentable as the Greeks, considering 
their circumstances, appear to be 
making the utmost possible efibrts to 
improve their moral and social condi- 
tion ; to throw off the wretched effects 
-of tj^anuy and ignorance, and to arrive 
at the blessings which liberty and 
knowledge always insure to mankind. 

The warmest interest is now excited 
upon the affairs of Spanish and Portu. 
guese America. Those fine countries, 
having thrown off the iiyurious domi- 
uioD of the parent states, are now 
rising, under the influence of liberty, 
into that prosperous condition which 
will render their free iiitercoure with 
this country a source of incalculable 
advantage, both to them and to our- 
selves. It is evidently the dcu^ign of 
France, either to acquire direct pos- 
session of those countries by open 
iiieaiiH, or by the indirect measures of 
clandestinely assisting Spain to re- 
cover them, and then to acquire them 
of Spain by treaty. We need not say 
that we have no fears of our govern- 
ment permitting any thing at once so 
nefarious in principle, or so injurious to 
liritisli interests. But a congress, 
either of ministers or of sovereigns, is 
to be assembled upon American affkirs j < 
although, it any thing superior to mere 
physical force is to guide the proceed* 
ings ^ European states, we are at a' 


loss to conceive what pretence France, 
or Austria and Russia, can have to dic- 
tate constitutions to the South Ameri- 
cans. But the arms of Great Britain 
are fully competent to prevent such a 
climax of ipjustice. He thrice is 
armed who has his quarrel just. 

In recording our domestic politics, 
we are sorry to be obliged to bear 
witness to the ineffioacy of the govern- 
ment measures with respect to Ireland. 
No relief whatever, either to the clergy 
or to the people, has been afforded by 
the Tithe Commutation Bill. Several 
accounts have arrived of numerous 
acts committed by the populace on the 
property and persons of those obnoxi- 
ouB to them. A sense of religious op- 
pression, a want of all confidence in 
the integrity of the laws, a want of 
esteem for the public authorities, and 
for the upper classes, with a destitu- 
tion of those comforts which render 
men cautious in marrying without the 
prospect of reputable support, are the 
causes of this fine and unhappy coun- 
, try being in such a state of moral and 
political degradation. CesJtante caitsa 
cesgat et effectus. At present, Ireland 
yields little or nothing to the revenue, 
and occasions an enormous expense in 
an increased military establishment. 

‘ A more just and liberal policy on the 
part of England, might convert 
the sister kingdom into a source of 
revenue proportioned to her population 
and to her natural physical advantages. 

We have great pleasure in pointing 
out an object deserving of considerable 
attentiouip. an establishment forming in 
' the metropolis, under the name of the 
Mechanics Institution. The object of 
this society will be to provide the 
London mechanics with a place of re- 
sort for reading, and the acquisition of 
general knowledge. It is proposed to 
afford them reading-rooms, with a 
good reference library, a laboratory, 
a room of models of machines, and 
finally to give tlieni good ethical, phU 
lusophioal, and scientific lectures. The 
institution is to be supported by the 
subscription of the mechanics them- 
selves, and is to be under tbeir own 
management. We need not point out 
to our readers the important effect 
which an institution of this descrip- 
tion is calculated to have upon the 
morals, the manners, and condition of 
the lower orders of society. The pro- 
gress of society in improvement is, in 
thiq, ^country, extremely rapid* and 
the philanthropist can but lament that 
any false theories of absolute govern- 
ments should check, the tendency to 
simtlar improvement upon the con- 
tinent. 
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LIST OF PATENTS. 


To John Chriittie, of Mark-lane, Lon- 
don, merchant, and Thomas Harper, of 
Taniworth, SlaiFordshire, merchant, for 
their improved method of.combinint^ 
and usifi^ fuel in stoves, furnaces, 
boilers, and steam-eii^rioes. — Dated 9th 
of October, 18*23 —two months allowed 
to enrol specidcatioiis. 

To Joseph Rog-erson Cottor, of Castle 
Magiior, near Mallow, in the county of 
Cork, tor certain improvements on 
wind and musical instruments —9th 
October. — six months. 

To John Henfrey, of Little Henry- 
street, VVaterloo-road, Surrey, engineer, 
and Augustus Applcgartb, of Duke- 
street, Stamford - street, .Blackfriars, 
Surrey, printer, for certain .machinery 
tor casting types.- 9th October.— four 
months. 

To Ldward Schmidt Swaine, of Buck- 
lersbury, London, (in consequence of a 
communication made to him by Fre- 
derick Adolphus Augustus Streeve, of 


Dresden, doctor of physic, and Edward 
Swaine, of Leipsig, merchant, on whose 
behalf he is pursuing the patent,) wlio 
is in possession of an invention for a me- 
thod of producing and preserving artifi- 
cial mineral waters, and for machinery 
to effect the same.— 0th October.— six 
momhs. 

To Sir William Congreve, ofCecil- 
street, Strand, Middlesex, baronet, for 
his various improvements in tire-works. 
—16th October.— six months. 

To Archibald Buchanan, of Cathrine 
Cotton Works, one oftiie partncrsoftlie 
house of James Finlay and Company, 
merchants, in Glasgow, for his im- 
provement in the construction of weav- 
ing looms impelled by machinery, 
whereby a greater quantity of cotton 
may be woven in a given time without 
injury to the fabric than by any appli- 
cation of power for that purpose here- 
tofore employed.- 16th October*— two 
months. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Tuesday^ November 25. 


Cotton.— There was a fair demand 
during the last week, chiefly for home 
consumption ; the sales amount to up- 
wards of 2,800 bags, viz. — 900 .Surats, 
bid. ordinary, Aid. fair, O^d. good fair, 
fy'id. a G^d, good \ 560 Bcngals, ordi- 
nary, 5}{d. fair, 53 d. a 5^d. good fair, 
bid. bfd good, 6d. a b\d. , 370 Madras, 
Old. roiddli/'g, b\d, fair, Ojjd good fair, 
b\d. good j 2f>0 Pernams, lid. a lUd* 
fail* and good fair, all in bond ; and 
duty paid, 400 Pernams, ll^d. a llitd. 
In prices wc make no alteration. The 
East India Company have declared for 
sale on Friday, 12th December, 441 
Bcngals ; and on Wednesday next, 540 
bags Egyptian Cotton #ill be put up 
by auction. 

Sugar.— T he demand for Musco- 
vades last week was more limited than 
for some time past ; although the 
prices might be quoted steady, yet 
there was evidently more disposition^ 
to etfect sales, and the purchasers ha4 
the advantage of buying at piices 
had previously offered. » ' 

The business done in reflned 

Eur» May. Nov, 1823. 


last week was only partial j some few 
purchases of large jumps have been 
made for the IJainbiirgh market, and 
Jumps at 79^. a 80f. fur crushing ; 
Loaves of all descriptions are dull of 
sale, as well as patent goods, and 
might be bought a tiifle lower ; green 
bastards continue in request from 60#. 
a 53#. 

Coffee.— The Coffee market last 
week continued brisk, the prices still 
advancing; some fine ordinary St Do. 
mingo realised 83#. flue ordinary 
Cuba 83#. a 83#. 6i2. ; the favourable 
report respecting the Coffee markets 
in Flanders, had a favourable effect 
towards the close of last week, and 
the whole of the Coffee brought for- 
ward by public sale went off with 
briskness at a further advance: so 
great has lately been the dcmaoit, that 
very few parcels of any extent are 
offering by private. contract, and the 
bidders generally ^ntinne sanguine, 
.In^he anticipation of a father im- 
.pravemenL 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUESDAY, OCT. 22, to SATURDAY, NOV. 15, 1823 inclubivr. 
Extracted from the London Gazette, 

N.B. All tho Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners^ Efisinghall-streeti 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornics* Names are in Parenthesis. 

BANKRUPTS. 


Arnold, W. J. IdoMano, Tower-atreet, wine 
and apirit broker. (Pateraon and. Peile, Old 
Uroad-street. 

■Bolton, £. Mare street, Hackney* butcher. 
(Gray, Tyaon-place, Kingaland-road. 

Beale. W. and J. H. Wrathali, Union-atreet, 
Southwark, taat-miikera. (Fjeaine and Beat* 
Fig.tree>court, Temple. 

Birchinall* J. Maccleaflcld, Cbeahire, ailk- 
throwstefr, Maccleelleld Arina Inn. (Lowes* 
Southamptoa-buildlngs, ChancerV-lane. 

Brown*H. W. SuiTey-atreet, Strana* merchant, 
(llodgson and Burton* Salisbury - street* 
Strand. 

Burbridge, J. ironmonger-lane, Cboapside* 
merchant. (Kobinaon, Walbrook. 

Blgnold* T. sen. late of Norwich and Bridge- 
street, Blackft'iars* banker and dealer in 
boots and shoes. (Lamb, Princes-street* 
Bank of England. 

Benson, J. Lancaster, linen-draper, King^a 
Arms, Lancaster. fWilson and lliggiii* Lan- 
caster* and Bell ana Urodrick, Bow Church- 
yard. 

Bottrell, 11. Ostend and Belvedere-place, Sur- 
rey, nierobant. (Hutchinson, Crown-coart* 
Till cadneodle-street. 

Bell, R. Bristol, baker, White Lion Inn, Bris- 
tol. (Jeyea, Chancery-lane. 

Brown, A. Plymouth, ship - builder, London 
Inn, Plymouth Dock. (Sole, Plymouth Dock. 

Burraston, J. Hereford, coal-merchant. Falcon 
Inn, Bromyard; (Courteen, Size-lane. 

Bird, D. P. Bristol, grocer. White Lion Inn* 
Bristol. (Bridges and'Quilter* lied Lion 
square. 

Brooks, C. Southampton, cabinet-maker, Coach 
and Horses Inn, Southampton. (Sandys, 
Borton, Iloarke, Sandys* and Sandys* Crane- 
Court* Flcet-'«treet. 

Cbabert, P. Penton- place, Pentonvillc* mer- 
chant. (Reardon and Davis* Corbet-court* 
Gracechurcli-street. 

Carpenter, J. Romsey, eoal-morchant, Mitre 
Tuverii, Portsea, (Boguc, Great James-st. 
Bedford-row. 

Clark, J. Trowbridge, Wilts, linen-draper* 
Angel Inn* Bath. (Lovell, liolborii-comt^, 
Gray’s-inn. 

Cone* J. French Horn Tavern, Crutched friars, 
(llransconib, Copthall-buildings. 

Collision* R. Tewkesbury, plumber and glazier* 
Swan Inn, Tewkesbury. (Jones* Tewkes- 
bury, and Wiiidus, Bartlett's-buildings, Lon- 
don. 

Colton, Rev. C. C. Princcs-street, Soho, wine- 
miTcbant. (G alc.Basinghall-street. 

Coot, R. Cow Cross-street, West Smithfield, 
enrricr. (Drew and Sons, Bermondsey-strect* 
Southwark. 

Coupland, W. and W. B. Colton, Liverpool* 
mertdiRiits* George Inn, Liverpool. (Taylor 
and Rose oe. King's Bench Walk, Temple. 

Chanuaud, J.aiul J.N. Shoolbred. Great fit. 
Helens, merchant. (James, Bncklersbury. 

''^*‘**1 Smithfield, victualler. 
(hiHlier, Buckicrsbury, 

Cook. J. Northumberland-tdace, Commercial- 
' cSeinallllTr*?^^ (Freemim and Heathcote, 


Davis, R. London, ironmonger, at the Albion 
Hotel, Birmingham. (Clarke, Richards, and 
Mctcailf, Chancery-lane, Wills, Birmingham. 

Dickenson, R. Hexham, Northuftibcrland, 
stationer. Old Grey Bull Inn, Hexham. 
(Leadbitter, Bucklcrsbury. 

Day, R. and R. H. Tovil Oil Mills, Maidstone, 
seed-erushers. (Cole, Furnival's inn, IJolboni. 

Downham.T. and I. Offley, Bread-street. Cheap- 
side, warehouseman. (Lytbgoe, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

Dow, J, Rhodes-well, Bow-common, rope- 
maker. (Stratton and Allport, Shoreditch. 

Bives, J. Canterbury, ironmonger. (Brown 
and Marten, Mincing-lanc. 

Gingell, W. J. Norton-street, St. Mary-le-bone 
and Steplien-struct, I'ottenhain-court-road, 
turner. (Wilkinson, New N orth* street, Red 
Lion-sniiare. 

Oigney* 8. Latchington, Essex, farmer. (Bry- 
ant, Cullum-strect, Fenchurch-street. 

Gordon, W. Gravesend, merchant. (Hutchin- 
son, Crown-eourt, Thread nocdlc-strcet. 

Glvtin, E. ]. Launceston, Cornwall, banker, 
King's Arms Inn, Launceston. (Darke, and 
Michael, Red Lion-smiarc. 

Greethead, R. Bristol, Rummer Tavern, Bris- 
tol. (Henderson, Llncohrfi-hin-fields. 

Greenland, S. N. Fromc Sclwood, Somerset- 
shire, clothier, at Mr. G. Messilers, Frome 
Selwood. (Williams, Red Lion-sqiiarc. 

Hamer, S. B. Fit. iiival’s-inn, bill-broker. (Wil- 
liams and Goddard, Gray’s-inn. 

Hassaii* W, Charics-street, Middlesex llos- 
pitul, brass - founder* &c. (a'Beckett* 
Golden-square. 

Holt, H. F. Cannon-row, Westminster, sur- 
geon* &c. (Humphries* Serle-strcet, Lin- 
culn’s-inn-fields. ^ 

Harrison* C. Aldgate, High-street, cheese- 
monger. (Hutchinson, Crown-court, Tbread- 
needle-streot. 

Hoar, T. Flamstead, Herts, baker. (Taylors* 
Feathcrstone-buildings, Holborn. 

Holl, C. A. Worcester, printer, IK’.l Inn, Wor- 
cester . (Becke, Devonshire-street, Queen- 
square. 

Haynes, H. J. Jerxnyn-strcct, St. James, oil- 
merchant. (Gatty, Haddan. and Gutty* 
Angel-court, Throgmdrtoii-street. 

Hewitt, T. Carlisle, ironfounder, Lion and 
Lamb 1 nn* Carlisle. (Clennell, Staple-ino. 

Hawkins, E. Hereford, dealer, Colfee-house, 
St, John-street,* Hereford. (Wright, liait- 
strcct* Bloomsbiiry-square, 

Honey borne, J. Kingswinford, Staffordshire, 
coal-dealer. Wheat Sheaf Inn, Bewdlej, 
Worcestershire. (Walker* Exchequer Office, 
LincolnVinn. 

Uaekman* L Bristol, butcher. Bush Tavern* 
Bristol. (Holme, Fra&>ptoii* and Loftus* 
New Inn. 

Harnage. Sir George, bart. Chatham-place, 
merchant. (Debray or Montague* Lineoln's- 
inn-fields. 

Hills, 1\ Southend, Essex, carpenter. (Slade 
and Jones, John street. Bedford-row. 

Jewson, J. C. High Holborn. linen draper. 
(Smith and Weir* Austinfriars. 
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James, J. and H. and W. Scddon, Liverpool, 
ship bulldeTB, York Hotel, Liverpool. (Leigh, 
Chnrlottc-row, ManBiun House. 

Tngrain, B. Hooding, droi^s-inukcr. (Rlchord- 
Bon and Pike, Goidon-Bqnaro. 

Lewis, J. Goytrey, JVIomnoiitli, timber dealer* 
BubU Tavern, Bristol. (Platt, New Boswell- 
court, Llnoohi's-inn. 

Lacey, Lcavis, Garden-row, Loiidon-road, coach 
master and burse dealer. (Downs, Bury-str. 
St. Mai y-axe. 

Lacon, W. Oswestry, Shropshire, ironmonger 
and grocer. Cross Kevs, Oswestry. (Rogers, 
Povtiigal-street, Lincoln’s-iim-iieidB, and Min- 
Bhull and Sabine, Oswestry. 

Lbing, G. Huiistur-court, Mincing-lane, mer- 
chant. (Freeman and Heathcote, Goleman- 
stroot. 

Lindo, K. Billiter-strcet, broker. (Spire, Bar- 
tholomew-lanc. 

M yei>, J. Preston, Lancashire, wine -merchant. 
Mitre 1 nh, Preston, (lllakeloi'k, Hergeant’s- 
iitn, Fleet-street, Blancliard and Bickerstaff, 
Preston. 

M’Cheane, D. Fenchiireh - street, merchant. 
(Richardson, Walhrook. 

M ’Kin/io,— , Manchester, draper, Albion Hotel, 
MaiicheHter. (Law and Coates, Manchester, 
and Adlinglon, Gregory, and Faulker, Bed- 
ford -row. 

Marshall, R. Jury Farm, Surrey, farmer. 
(France and Palmer, Bedford-row. 

Murgatruyd, W. Scarr Bottom, Yorkshire, 
worsted spinner, Union Cross Inn, llaliiux. 
(WiglcBWortli and Ridsdale, Gray's-inii. 

Mouatt.J. Lower Tliaines-street, ale dealer. 
(Van Sandan, Dowgute-bill. 

Neale, J. Liverpool, incrcbant and ship chand- 
ler, George Inn, Liverpool. ( Lodge, Liver- 
pool, and Battye, Chancery-lane. 

Nunn, R. and T. Fisher, t; nib-street, timber- 
merohaiits. (Fishers, Aldersgate-street. 

Nai8h,J. Bristol, tanner, Commercial Rooms, 
Bristol. (Evans and Shearman, llatton-gar- 
dcn. 

Ord,J. St. Paul's Church-yard, haberdasher. 
(Oregsou and Fonucreau, A iigel-court.Throg- 
morton-street. 

Oakley, T. Titchfiold-streot, carpenter. ( Bats- 
foFd, Horselydown-lane. 

Peel, G. audJ. Gutter-lane, CheapNide, ribbon 
manufacturers. (Webster and Son, Queen- 
street, Chcapside. 

Pclhaiii, J, sen. Chart, Kent, seed crusher. 
(Pclliain, Mitre-court, Fenchurch-street. 

Pickart.W. Knaresborough, lime-burner, Ab- 
bott’s Hotel, Knaresborough. (Stocker and 
Dawson, New Boswell-court, Llncoln's-inn. 

Peacock, J. Manchester, Star Inn, Manchester. 
(BoAven, Chaucery-lano. 


Prosser, I. Abergavenny, grocer, Angel Tnn, 
Abergavenny. (Gregory, Cleinent’s-inn. 

Rtngsbaw.G. Tooting, builder. (RaUe«lmr\ , 
Tliomas-street, Horselydown. 

Roach , R. S. Bishops Waltham, Southampton , 
tanner. Dolphin Inn, Twyford. (Bridger and 
Adams, Angel-court, Throgmorton-slroet. 

Randal, R. Truro, draper. (Tilleard, Old Jl*wry. 

Stavkic, T. King-street, Seven Dials, stove 
grate iiKinufacturcr. (Smith and Harrison, 
Lincolu’s-inn-fieId.«. 

Smith, E, Chatham, hatter. (Sanders, Ilea- 
wc.od, and MatthcAVs, Upper Thames-street. 

Stephens, W. C. Westlmry-oii-Trym, Glouces- 
tershire, grazier, 'Talbot Inn, Batb-street, 
BristoL (Poole and Greenfield, Gray’s-inn- 
squarc, and Day, Itristol. 

Sinitb, R. Piccadilly, fruiterer. (Fielder, Bart- 
let, and Fltdder, Duke-street, tlrusvenor-sq. 

Stoakes.W. Liverpool, carviT and gilder, fleorge 
Inn, Liverpool. (Lowter and Nichol.son, Laiis- 
down-plaeo, Brunswick-square. 

Steward, II. Old Burllngtou-Ktreet, victualler. 
(Hewett, Token lloime-yard, Lotlibury. 

Turner, T. Stoke-Gnldington, Bucks, baker, 
Bull Inn, Olney, H wan Inn, NcAvport, Pagnel. 
(Taylor, John-strect. Bedford row. 

Tlioimdikc, J. Ipswicb, cheese and butter facfnr. 
Coach and Horses Inn, Ipswich. (Bromley, 
Grav’s-inn-squarc 

Ubsde)l, C. Warminster, dlnen-drapcr. (Steel, 
Quccn-strect, Cheapside. 

Vince, W. Liicas-street, Commercial-road, dea- 
ler. (Hcaid, Hoopcr's-sqiiarc, Goudman's- 
flelds. 

White, J. Priiice's-street, Storey’s-gate, West- 
minster, npholder. (LaAvrence, Dcan's-court* 
Doctors' Commons. 

Watson, II. Britannia-terrace, City-road, coal- 
merchant. (Turner, Percy-street, Bedford- 
sqnare. 

Withington, H. Manchester, silk maniifaeturer, 
Star Inn, Manchester, f Willis, Watson, and 
Bower, Tokcnbunse-y,ird. 

Watts, S. Yeovil, moncy-BcrIvener, Castle Inn 
Ilchester, and at the Langport Arms Inn 
Langport, East-over Somersetshire. (Deykes, 
Grccn-AV.'iIk, Blaekfriavs. 

Wood, T. Barbican, oilman. (Jay, Gray's-inn- 
place, Gray’s-inn. 

Wbittinghnm, 'T. Cheltenham, cnrrler. Fleece 
Inn, Cheltenham. (Williams and White, Lin- 
coln's-inn. 

Williams, E. Tpswirh, jevA’^eller. (Jones and 
Howard, Mincing-lane. 

Watson, 'T. jun. ,St. James -street, wiiie-mcr- 
cbaiit. (Reeves, Ely-place. 

Whintleld, J. and 'J'. 'i'honipson, Gateshead, , 
Dm ham, cast-1 ron-fnnnders. (Grace and 
Stcdmaii, Birchin-lane. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Aldcrson, J. Liverpool, oil-merchant, &c.Nov. 
13. 

Archbcll, R. York, corn-factor, Nov. 21. 

Adcock, J. St. Mary Axe druggist, Nov. 22. 

Atkinson, P. Rathbone - place, Oxford-street, 
Nov. 22. 

Ashby, W. M. Albury, Surrey, paper-manufac- 
turers, Nov. 2r>. 

Andrews, T. W. Stamford, cabinet-maker, Dec. 
3. 

Abenietbie. J. and F. Henderson, Lothbury, 
merchants, Dec . 27. 

Abraham, B. Lothbury, merchant, Dec. 20. 

Allen, E. Bristol, iiavy-eoiitractor, Dec. 12. 

Banbury, C, H. Wood-street, Cheapside, feilk- 
mannfacturer, Nov, 1 8. 

Bainbridge, J. Queen«atreet, Cheapside, wool- 
len-draper, Nov. IS. 

Bqbb, J. G. Orafton-street East, Fitsroy- 
square, Nov. 22.' 

Bird. J. and H. Poultry and Bartlett's-bnild- 
ings, jeweller's, Nov. 18. 

Barry, M. Minorics, chart-seller, Nov. 29, 

Bennett, J. Wurcestor, glover, Dee. 2. 


Bumpus, J. Holborn, bookseller, Nov. 29. 

Bond, J. Cawston, Norfolk, tanner, Nov. 29. 

Buckmaster, J. and W. Old Bond-street, amy- 
clotliifi’^Dec. 10, 

Baley, T. W. Gerrard's Hall 'Tavern, Basiiig- 
lane, Asiiie merchants, Dec. 6. 

Bancs, If. E. Liverpool, merchant, Des , 4, 

Crowther, W. Charles-strcet, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, Nov. 15. 

Clarke, J. Worcester, Dec. 1. 

Coal,T, Burnell, Lincolnshire, dealer, Nov. 14. 

Cullen, R. and J. Pears. Cheapside, warehouse- 
inen, &c. Nov 25. 

Corby, J. Kingsland-road, carpenter, Nov. 22. 

CoAvie, J. George- street, Mansion-hoaae, wine 
merchant, Dec. 2. 

Campbell. B. Prince’s-square, RatcUffe, Nov. 29 

Cook, J. Fareham, Southampton, Uhner, Dec.4 * 
Capes, G. Burton-upon-Hnmber, Lincolnthlre, 
draper. Dee. 9. 

Dumont, J. L. Austinfriars, merchant, Nov. 22. 

Dunnett, D. Norwich, veterinansraarKeon. &c. 
Nov. 24. 

Derbishire, R. Llv^pdol, groeer^ Pec. 5, 
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D«vey, J. WolvMharopton, factor, Nov. 27. 
Delghtni), T. J>avle8-»troet, Dcrkely- square, 
saddler, Nov. 2f). „ , 

Pods. R. iJigh-street. Southwark, linen-draper, 


Nov. 20. „ 

Edwards. P. Gloueeater, grocer, &c. Nov. 22. 
Elliott, C Ht. Tlioinas a'Bcckett-in-the-Cliffe, 
Siisiev, grocer, Dee. 1. 

Frost. J. Dei by, saddler, &c. Nut. 21. 

Fisher, J. liaiicaHter, aoap-manufacturcr, Nov. 


II. 


reamin', C. Crutchedfriars, wine-merchant, 
Nov. 11. 

French, ti. Whltechapcl-road, provision-agent. 


« ov. o. 

Freethy, T. Acton, baker, Nov. 20. 

Farrer, II. Uicad-stTeet,CheapBide, warehousc- 
la.m, Nov. 20. 

Fell, W. Workington, Cumberland, broker, Dec. 


Fulton, E. Earl-street, Blackfrlars, coal-mer- 
chant. Dee. 6. 

Gray, T. T. Wardour-strect, Soho, coal-dealer, 
Nov, 25. 

Groniiig, K. Droad-street-buildings, merchant, 
Nov. If*. 

Gardiner, O. St John-strect, ironmonger, Nov. 

22 . 

Grafton, .1. Stroud, Gloucestershire, Nov, 25. 
Gayner, W. Bristol, dealer, &c. Nov. 29. 
Giblett,New llnnd-strcct, butcher, Nov. 29. 
Garton, S. 'Wond-street, Cheapside, Dec. 6. 
Grindlestnne, M. Norwich, baker, Deo, fi. 
Herltert, W .jun. Goldsmith-street, Wood-street, 
and Coventry, Nov. 1 1. 

Hobbs, T. WestminstcT-road, victualler, Nov. 

15. 

Hanling, T. jun. IJelstone, Cornwall, grocer, 
Nov. 18. 

JIurneliii.P. Bolmont-place,Vauxhall, plasterer, 
Nov. 22. 

Holt, T. Arnold, NoUingliamshire, dealer, &c. 
Nov. 25. 

Uandscoriib, J. If. Ncwport-Pagncll, lace-mer- 
chant, Nov. 15 

Hatfleld, 11. Abingdoii-roW, Goswell-street- 
roadjNov. 15, 

Hardy, M and J. Dale, Manchester, Nov. 2C. 
Jlowse, P. Park-street, llanover-squarc, dealer, 
Nov.29. 

Ilannum, E. Crown-court, Threadnoedlc-strcet 
iiisiirancc-brokor, Nov. 29. 
llcnacll, E. W. White Lion Wharf, Upper 
Thames-stroet.Nov. 29. 
llaydoii. Ji. and J. K. Uendy, Wclhcck-strect, 
Cavendish-square, Nov. 20. , 

Hollis, .F. P. Jiolingbrooke-row, Newington, 
Nov. 29. 

llemmiiig, J. Upton, Oxon, dealer, Dec. 8. 
Hesse, G. A. Church-row, Fenchurch-street, 
Dee. 16. 

Hamilton, H. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 4. 
Horton, W. Yardley, Worcestershire,' timber- 
merchant, Deo. 6. 

Izod, W. Redditch, Worcestershire, draper, Dec. 

10 . 

Johnson, H. Waldron, Sussex, tanner, Dec. 1. 
Knowles, G. Brighthclmstone, Sussex, Oct. 25. 
Laiighotii, H. and W. Baibibrd, fiucklersbury, 
inei'chaiitB,Nov. 22. 

Lovegirove, J. Craiiham, Gloucestershire, tim- 
ber-dealer, Nov. 25 and Dec. 12. 

Lcsingham, T. Worcester, hosier, Dec. 8, 

Lloyd, W. and W. Lower Thuines-street, slop- 
sc!lers,Dec. 6. 

Lamb, J. Birmingham, saddler’s ironmonger, 
Dec. 8. 

Lancaster, J. Whlttey, Lower Yorkshire, Dec. 

16. 

LeppingweU, K. Croydon, Ifnen-drapei', Dec. 6. 
Lee, W. Charles-Mtreet, Covent-garoen. Dec. 6. 
Lubbron, F. M. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dec. 2. 
Miimhiu, T. A. Portsmouth, Imnker, Nov. i8. 
Massie, J. licrby, mercer, Nov. 21. 

Sojuerset-street, Portman-square, 

Westminster, Nov ,.22. 
_,,w.l«l.iualhcourl, Pall-mall, Nov. 2D 
nay, A-, O.L, Hollingaworth. J. Wethc- 


rcll. W. Shields, W. Boulton, and W. R, 
Stokes, Durham, bankers, Dec. 6. 

Malcolm, W, Great St. IXeleiis, merchant, Nov.. 
29. 

Newham, M Falkingham, Lincolnshire, carpen- 
ter, Dec. 2. 

Oldfield, J. Edgeware*road. coach-maker, Nov. 
25. 

Plimpton, W. Lower Tbamcs-strcct, seedsman, 
Nov. 1 1. 

Pullan,R. Leeds, Yorkshire, merbhant and 
dver, Nov 15. 

Phillips, J. Wallingford, Berks, carpenter, Nov. 
24. 

Petitpierre, F. and E. and H. RaTanchenny,. 
South-street, Finsbury - square, merchants, 
Nov. 22. 

Folhonier, F. Corporation - row, ClcrkenwcIL 
distiller, Nov. 22. 

Park, J. Tower Royal, merchant, Dec. 6. 

Pulsford, H. Berkeley-street, Piccadilly, wiue- 
uierehant, Nov. 29. 

Pttlloyn, G. York, linen-draper, Dec. 15. 

Parkin, T. and T. Scobcll, Broad street, mcr 
eliunts. Dee. 9. 

Parker. J. Birchin lane, merchant. Doc. (». 

Road[, W. Oxford, grocer, Nov. 14. 

Russell, J. Rochester, wine-merchant, Nov. 15. 

Richardson, T. Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, 
tanner, Nov. 20. 

Uuiker, S. Broad-street, merchant, Dec. 6. 

Reid, A. Pimlico, carpenter, Dec. 6. 

Street, I . F. and W. Bucklersbury, stationers, 
Nov. 15. 

Seager, S. P. Maidstone, dealer, Nov. 29, 

Shackle, J. Milk-street, Cheapside,hosW‘r, Nov. 

22 . 

Simpson, R, Crown-court, Threadncedle- street, 
Nov. 26. 

Stabb, T, J. Preston, and T. Prowse, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, merchants, Nov. 22. 

Spence, J. Providence-row, Hackney , merchant,. 
Nov. 18. 

Slade. W. Leeds, eoal-merchaiit, Nov. 27- 

Slater, A. Cnddington, Ciieslilre, corn-dealer, 
Nov. 29. 

Smith.R . H umburton, Yorkshire, dealer, Dec. 2 

Simpson, R. Watliug- street, warehouseman, 
Ni»v. 29. 

Stock, O. Asiiweek, Somersetshire, farmer, 
Dec. 4. 

Scordet, J M. and J. L. Austinfiiars, mer- 
chants, Nov. 29. 

Stuart, J. Bishopsgatc, saddler, Dec. 9. 

Taylor, II. and K. Manchester, and Blackley, 
Lancashire. Nov, 12. 

Turner.T.Saundridge.Hcrts.timber-merchant, 
Nov. 15. 

Taylor, T. Leadenhall- street, master-inurincr, 
Nov. 22. 

Trail, A. llanovcr-strcet, Hanover-square, boot- 
maker, Nov. 22. 

Trowland, R. J. Cupers-hrtdgc, Surrey, Nov. 22 

Tuck, J. L. Haymarket, jeweller, Nov. 22. 

Tate, W, Cateaton-street, bookseller, Nov. 11 . 

Tupliog, B. Straud, jeweller, Nov. 29. 

Turney, J. Ledgebrook, Lincolnshire, and W. 
Bates, Halifax, merchuants, Dec. 10. 

Turley, P. East Grlnstead, Sussex, farmer. 
Dec. 6. 

Turner, G. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 4. 

Upperton, R. Petworth. Sussex, banker, Dec I. 

Verc, C. Cloth Fair, woollen-draper, Dec. 0. 

Wells, W. Brightwell, Berks, farmer, Nov. 2L 

Whitehead, H. Bury, Lancashire, druggist, 
Nov. 19. 

White, W. B. Strand, draper, Nov. 15. 
Wiggleswoilhj P. Chureh-streeL Shorcd'ith, 
grocer, Nov. 13, 

Wilkinson, T. and J. Wtghton, Cateaton-strect, 
Nov. 22. 

Weetch, S. George -street, . Commercial-road ^ 
.draper, Nov. 22. 

Wace, R. Castle-street, Falcon-square, mer- 
chant, Nov. 22. 

Wilks, 11. Chanccry-lane, printer, Dec. 6. 

Weisfurd, J. P. Union-court, underwriter, Dec- 

6 . 

Webster, J. Towcr-»treet, merchant, Dec, 2i 
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BIRTHS 

SONS. 


The Lady of T. B. Butard, esq. of Upper Gower- 
street 

The liady of T. G. (!!reker, esq. at Cross-cottage, 
Bovey-Trafpy, Devon. 

The Ijady of V. G. Dowling, Queen-square, 
JIloutiHlniry 

The Lady of Sir R. Graliatn, hart. Grosvenor- 
placc, Camberwell 


The Lady of Sir J.H. English, at Warley-boiise, 
Essex 

The Lady of H. J. Montellore,esq. Gower-strcct, 
Bedford-square 

The Lady of the Right Hon. R. Peel, in Stan- 
hope-street 

The Lady of R. J. Powell, esq. at Hinton-court, 
near Hereford. 


DAUGHTERS. 


Tho Lady of Philip Cazemove, esq., of Hornsey 
The Lady of Ednuiiid Elkins, esq , of Guildford 
The Lady of Joseph Uuinc, esq .M.P. of York- 
place 

The lady of Phil. J. Meyer, esq. of Delancey- 
place 

The Lady of J. Mcrivale, esq. of Woburn-place 


The Lady of James Rcnsliaw, esq. at West- 
bourne-lodge 

The Lady of W. Saltwcll, esq., of North-cres- 
cent, Bedford -square 

The Lady of the Rev. Edward Smyth, at Bourne- 
house, in Kent 


MARRIAGES. 


At Ashbury, Mr. John Axford. of Fleet-street, 
to Sarah, second daughter of Mr.Wm. Browu, 
of Kingston, ner Farringdon, Berks. 

At Lambeth Church, Mr. Charles Adcney, of 
the Strand, to Mrs. Jane Turpin, relict of the 
late Mr. Geo. Turpin, of the Coiomercial-road. 

At Twickenham, Edward Hall Alderson. of 
the Inner 'Femple.esq. to Miss Drewe, daughter 
of the late Rev. Edward Drewe, of Broadhem- 
bury, Devonshire. 

At Brighton Church, the Rev. Edward Robt 
Butcher, Doctor of Laws, Minister of theChapcl 
Royal at Brighton, to Caroline Jackson, the 
niece of Randle Jackson, esq. of North Brixtoii, 
Surrey, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister at 
Law. 

At Lewes, Mr. F. Barron, jun., of the Strand, 
to Isabella, only daughter of John Jackson, esq. 
of Leadenhall-street. 

At Islington, Mr. James Burton, surgeon, of 
Manchester, to Miss Williams, daughter of Mr. 
John Williams, of Cornwall place, Holloway. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Samuel Brown, esq. 
of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, to Ann 
Pearce, third daughter of the late James Uon- 
fall, esq. F.R.S. of the Middle Temple. 

At Mary-le-hone Church, William Richard 
(^)Hway, esq. to Elizabeth Harvie,> youngest 
daughter of Simon Halliday, esq. of Lower 
Berkeley-street, Portman-square. 

At St. George's, BloomsDury, H.N. Daniel, 
esq. of tiie Royal Artillery, to Margarctta Lucy, 
only daughter of Sir Ludford Harvey, of Bea- 
furd-place. 

At Reading, the Rev. Philip Filleul, Rector 
of St. Brelade's, and lecturer of St. Auhiq’s, 
Jersey, to Catherine Elizabeth Blanch, fourth 
daughter *, and the Rev. Peter French, of Read- 
ing, to Penelope Arabella, youngest daughter of 
Dr. Valpy, of Reading. 

At St. Luke's, Chelsea, Henry P. Hulme, esq., 


of CliiTc, Kent, to Charlotte, eldest danghtcr of 
Benjamin Spurrell, esq. of Chelsea. 

At St. Margaret’s.Wetitmluster, John, young- 
est son of Thomas Jervis, of Old Pulare-yurd, 
esq., one of his Majesty’s Council, to Catharine 
Jane, second daughter of Alexander M undell, 
of Parlinineut-street. esq. 

At St. George's Church, Hanover square, 
George Marsh Linthonie, of Poole, Dorset, to 
Maria (of Bclgrave-house, Orosvenor-placc.) 
youngest daughter of the late W. Clarke, esq,, 
law-lmuksoller, Portugal-street. Lincoln’s -inn. 

At Keiisiiigton, Robert Mitchell, jun. esq. 
eldest son of Robert Mitchell, esq , of the island 
of Tobago, to Fanny, youngest daughter of John 
Madden, esq., of Brornpton. 

At St. Pancras Now Church, John Charles 
Mason, of Camden-street, Cumden-town, esq , 
to Jane Augusta, second d.'iugltter of James 
Ensor, esq. of Austin-friars, iii tiio city of Lon- 
don, merchant. 

At Ordsall, Mr. Nevill Merchant, Old Broad- 
strect, to Miss Morton, of the Whitehouscs, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Hlchai^d Morton , 
vicar of East Retford, Notts. 

At Yarmouth, Norfolk, Francis Palgrave, 
esq^ of the IniierTemple, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Dawson Turner, esq., of Yarmouth. 

At Hemel-Hcmpsted, Herts., Ropert Playfair, 
esq., nephew of the late Professor Playfair, to 
Miss K. White, youngest daughter of the late 
J. White, esq. of Devonshire-nlace. 

At Kensington Church, toe Rev. Thoma.4 
Rennell; vicar of Kensington, to Frances Hen- 
rietta, eldest daughter of the lato Joseph Dela- 
field, esq , of Camden-bill. 

At St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, Mr. Thomas 
Smith, of Milk-street„ Cheapaide, to Harriet, 
third daughter of the late Samuel Wells, esq., 
of Walworth. 


deaths. 


William Archer, esq. at his residence, Ou- 
jounet, near Rolle, in Switzerland.— At Choak- 
ham-house, Arminster, Devon, James Alex- 
ander, esq., formerly of New Inn, London, 6^. 
—Joseph Atherton, the secoud son of Mr. AHier- 
ton, of Caine, Wilts, 24.— -At Paris,' Sarah, the 
wife of Robert A8bby,50.— At Aldcragato-strcet, 
Joseph Aldridge, esq., timber-merchant. 

Eing's-road, Chelsea. Mn. Barber, 61.— At 
St Pancras, Mary, the relict of George Bagsler, 
esq. late of St. Pancras, formerly of Beaufort- 
biitldings, 86.— In Great RusselMtreet, Mis. 
Ann Blanchard, widow of the late Caleb Blau, 
cbard,esq. merchant.— At his house, Specu-bUl- 
Berks, after u short illness, W. Drinton, esq, 
iorincily of Antigua, 7L 


At his house, at Stoke, near Guildford, John 
Creuze, esq. in the 87th year of his age. ' 

At Edinburgh. Mrs. Annabella Stuart Dou- 
glas, widow of the late Rev, George Douglas, 
of Tain, in the county of Ross, N. B.— At Pen- 
tonville, after a long and painful Illness, Mary 
Anil, wife ofTliiroouthDixon.esq. of New Bos- 
well-court, Cary-street. 

At his sent, Thrumptort, Nottinghamshirn, 
mn Emmerton Wescomb Enunert'on, esq. in 
tee 88th year of his age. 

At Beiiham. Bucks, In ttie 60tb year of his 
age, Mr^ Edward Fountain, sen. , 

In his 78d year, Mr.Charles Gray,many years 
a clerk in the banking-house of Sir Jas. Esdallc 
and Co. and much respected by the linn. 













VARIATIONS OF BAROMETER. THERMOMETER, &c. AT NINE O’CLOCK, A. M. 
From OcronKtt 2=i,to Novkmbrr 27, 1823. 

By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to his Majesty, No. 22, Corniiill. 


\Har.\ Ther, 

IPlnd. 

Ohset. 

IJtftfr.r/Vicr. 

IPfMd. Ubsrr. 

1 

liar. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

Obser. 

28 29-79 

45 

S.K. 

Fair 

8'30‘09. 

51 

E. Fair 

119 

30 14 

46 

N. 

Ditto 

29 29 G1 

41 

S.E. 

Ditto 

9 30-25, 

52 

E. Shwy 

|20 

*29-97 

48 

E. 

Ditto 

30,29-21 

5-2 

s.w. 

Ditto 

1030-44, 

45 

N.E. iDitto 

{21 

30-12 

49 

S.B. 

Ditto 

.31 28-98 

43 

s.w. 

Ditto 

111.30-541 

44 

E. Fair 

12*’ 

29 92 

48 

S.W. 

Ditto 

1 

29 G4 

41 

E. 

Rain 

1230-39, 

43 

E. IDitto 

!2:j 

29 90 

49 

S.W. 

Ditto 

2 

29-87 

4-2 

N.E, 

Shwy 

13 30-35 

39 

S.W. Ditto 

'24 

29-98 

48 

S.W. 

Ditto 

3 

29-9:) 

40 

N. 

Fair 

114 30-25 

32 

S.W. Ditto 

2.5 

30*15 

49 

S.W. 

Ditto 

4 

29.81 

36 

S.W. 

Ditto 

{15 3019 

35 

S.W. iJMtto 






f-j 

29,.«;9 

35 

S.W. 

Ditto 

IlG 30-;t4 

35 

S.W. iDitto 






G 

29-85 

! 44 

s. 

Ditto 

,17 30*29 

48 

N. 'Ditto 






7 

29-88 

.50 

E. 


118 30.34! 

4G 

N. iDitto 







PRICE or SHARES IN CANALS. DOCKS, BRIDOKS, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 


NovBMBEit 19, 1823. 


Canalx. 

A silt on and Oldiiam . . 

Banir4ilcv 

Birmiuguam (divided) . . . 

Bolton and Bury 

Brecknock and Abergav. 

Carlisle 

Chestei Geld 

Coventry 

Croinford 

Croydon 

Derby 

Dudley 

Ellesiuerc and Cheater . . . 

Erewaah 

Foi th and Clyde 

Orarid Junction 

Ciraiid Suircy 

Oiaud Union 

Grand Wcaterii 

Gniutliam 

Hereford and Glouceater.. 

Lancaster 

Leeds and Liverpool . . . 

Leicester. V. 

Leicester & Northampton 

Lou^'lilioniufirh 

Melton Mowbray 

Monmoutlislnre 

Moiiti^oiueryshire 

Neath 

Nnltin^liaiu 

Oxford 

Purtsinouth and Arundel 

Reseut’s 

Rochdale . 

Slirewsbn y 

Shropshire 

Somerset Coal 

Ditto, Lock Fund ... 
Staffoids.& Worcestershire 

Stourbridge 

Stratford-nu-.^von .... 

Stroiidwater 

Swansea 

'I'avistock 

I'hames and Medway 

Thames and Severn, New 

Trent k Mersey 

Warwick and Birmingh. ^ 
Warwick and Napton . . . 
Worcester & Birmingham 
• Docks, 

London 

West India 

East 1 ndia 

Cominetcial 

EastCuunli^ 


Per 
Share. 
£, s, 
140 

210 

315 

112 

100 

120 

1100 

Div. per 
Ann. 

£. s. d. 

5 

12 

Itridges. 

Southwark 

Per 

Share. 

£. s. 
18 

60 

Dio. 

per Ann. ' 

£. X. d. 

1 10 

12 10 

5 


100 

5 

Vflirfliall* ' 

29 

1 

5 


5 


0 

Water-works . 



44 


125 

5 

270 

3 3 

14 


64 10 

2 10 


36 

1 10 

140 

6 


58 

2 10 

60 

60 

1000 

480 

265 

3 

3 


42 



G8 

2 10 

58 


30 

1 10 

20 

10 

Insurances. 

51 

2 10 

49 


G 

6 

19 

5 



bib 

40 



350 

25 

160 

8 


50 

3 

60 


43 

2 10 

27 10 
.380 

1 


3 

5 

12 


20 

1 

330 

14 


165 

7 

80 

4 


16 


lOOO ^ 

170 


4 15 

6 

240 

li 


126 

5 

175 

71 

8 10 

Ditto. Life 

11 10 

8 

2 10 

Kent Fire 

n 

2 10 

330 

13 

l^ndnii Fire 


1 5 

240 

7.50 

12 

32 

London Ship 



1 

Provident 

20 

1 

25 

40 10 
93 


Rock 

2 18 

2 


Royal Exchange 

276 

10 

3 

Suit Fire 

212 

8 10 

170 

J2.5 

1.15 

12 10 
800 

212 

20 

550 

195 

150 j 
22 

9 10 

7 

Sun Life 

23 10 

10 

Uuinn - 

40 10 

1 S 

9 

5 15 

40 

10 10 

Gas Lights. 

Gas Lightaud Coke (Chai t 
UnmpaDy 

75 

4 

City Gas Light Company . 
Ditto, New 

128 

73 

6 16 

3 12 

30 

10 ^ 

Sniith T.ondoii 

148 

7 10 

Imperial 

42 


Literary Institutions. 
IjOiidon -r 

30 


27 


Russel 

9 


2150 1 

-J240 

75 5bon. 

11 

Surrey 

— 

— 

Aiisceiianeous. 
Auction Mart. 

24 

1 5 

215 

36 10 

10 10 

1 

British Copper Company. 
Golden Lane Brewery. . . 
Ttitfo 

28 

8 

5 . 


118 

220 

145 

4 10 

10 

8 

London Com.SBle)loonis 
Carnatic Stock Ist class . 
Ditto 2d ditto . 

16 5 

S5t 

4 

3 

81 10 
27 

3 10 





1 

Messrs. EDMONDS and WOLFEiNp. 9,*Change*Allcy,GomhiU. 



m 

DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25tli Oct. to 24th Novcrnlicr, 1823. 


if 

Bank 

Stock. 

3 Pr. C. 
lied. 

Is Pr. C 
Cotiii. 

34Pr.C. 

COUH. 

4 Pr. C. 
CotlB. 

N4Pr.t: 

Ann. 

Li)n/f 

Annuitiea. 

India 

Stock. 

.31 im;. 
1. hds. 

2P.diiv 
li. bill's 

Cniisols. 
for Jirct. 

Oct. 

25 

224 


K.1 

3 

96| 

99. 


103 


20} 15.1^ 


69 71 1. 

34 371' 

K3i 3 

27 

2224 

82 H 

82 

# 


98h 


1U2 

P 

20} } 

— 

70 (iM|. 

35 37i. 


28 

222I i 

82 

i ■ 

82/ 

1 

— 

99 

J 

103 

4 

20} 

261 

68 69|i 

.35 ;J7|. 

83 2? 

29 

223* 

H2 


83 

2| 

!.5jt * 

99 

9 

103 

' ] 

20 l.'i.lC } 

265 

70 71 1. 

.36 39|i 

m 2} 

30 

220} 2li 

8J 

$ i 

82 

1 

05 J 

98; 


102 

[ r 

m 1 

2634 

70 72|> 

37 39i. 

82} > 

.31 

22l| 

81 

1 a 

m a 

9&i 

98| 

1 

102* i 

20 11-16 1 

263j 

70 72ji 

37 39ij 

m a 

Nov. 

1 

222 

82 


82} # 

95} 

09 


102, 

3 





73 71|. 

39 3H| 

82 } 

.3 

2224 } 

82 

1 i 

83 

i 

— 

99; 


103 

i 

20 13-16 } 

2843 Sj 

761) 

3S 43i 

82 3k 

41222} 

82 

i 

83* 3 

— 

99] 

1 

103; 

1 

20| 

— 

76 781* 

42 48|. 

83 } 

5 


Holiday. 













6 

223 2? 

i2| 

1 

13 

i 

984 5 

m 


103j 


20} 1.5.16 

^ 6 

77 79p 

46 4S’n 

K3.V A 


223 2I 

12 

1 

i3 

\ 

96} 

09j 

A 

103? 

4 

20} 1.5-16 

266| 

79 80p 

46 49i* 

83} 5 

8 222^ 2 

82 

1 

8.3 

n 

— 

99 

1 

103 

1 

20} 13-16 

266 

8) 8Ip 

*7 50p 

8.3} 2} 

10 

— 

12 

I 


3 

— 

99, 


103 

i 

20} 

— 

80 «2p 

18 50r* 

83 1 

Jl 

222} 

82 

3 

83 


96 

99] 


103| 

4 

20} 13-16 

205} 0} 

81 H2p 

49 50|i 

83 4 

12 

_ 

12 

1 

B3 

8 

96} 

99j 


104 

3 

20 15-16 21 

— 

81 82p 

50 41 II 

83} } 

].l222i 3 

12 

1 

8;i 

§ 

9-'‘>3 9} 

09] 

1 • 

103S 


20 15-16 

266 

81 78p 

49 47p 

8:i| } 

1^ 

123 

12 

1 

a 


96| 

99] 


103 


20 15-16 } 

269} 

80 74 p 

48 41 p 

8.3} 

15 

- 

82 


93 

' 1 

— 

99* 

\ ; 

103^ 


21 20 15.16 

... 

77 79i. 

4.5 47|. 

834 } 

17 222J 


1 

83. 

1 


90\ 

1 

I03I 

1 

20 15-16 21 

— 

78 80ii 

47 44p 

«3!1 j 

18223 222 

it' 

1 



1)64 * 

994 i 

1031 

4^^ 

20 15-16 

— 

79 7/1' 

4.1 47p 

83( 1 

19 222^ 3 

12 

u 

93/ 


96| 

100 

99} 

104 

■ 

2015-1621 1-16 

— 

77l> 

44 46p 

S3} ; 

201 

122} 3} 

83 

24 

H:ii 


96| 

169 

99f 

104 


21 

267} 

78 77p 

45 46p 

83? 

21 


i2i 

r 3 

83 


15fl 

99i 

i 

103| 

4 

21 1-16 

266 

78 79p 

4.5 48p 

83|i 1 

221 

2234 3 



83 

4 


99i 

100 

10% 

44 

21 1-16 

266} } 

79P 

46 49p 

834 4} 

. 24. 

223} 

83 

i 

84] 



100 

i 

104 

1 

21} 3-16 

268 

70 78j> 

48 50(1 

H4} d 


All Exchequer Bills dated prior to J^, 1822, have been advertised to be pold off. 

James WKTBNfi.titi, 15, An^cl-cuttrt/rhrog(norton*Rtreet. 

Nov. 24th, i823. 

ift London Ejcc, 


COURSE OP EXCHANGE, 

Amaterdani, c. f. 


FOREIGN FUNDS, &c.. 


Rotterdam , 
Antwerp 
Hamburgh 
Altona., , 


Bourdeaux 

Frankfort on the main . . . . . 
Peteraborgh, 3 Us per rble. , 

Berlin ciir. dolls 

Vienna, eifective 2 m. Flor. , 

Trieste ditto 

Madrid 

Cadiz 

Bilboa 

Barcelona 

Seville 

Malaga 

Gibraltar 

Leghorn 

Genoa 

Venice, Italian Liv 

Malta 

Rapleti 

Palermo , . , , per oz 

■Lisbon 

Oporto 

Rio Janeiro ’* 

Bahia 

Dublin ’* I 

Cork ‘ 


12 6 

Austrian Bonds 

12 3 

Chilian Bonds 

12 7 

Ditto, for the Acet 

12 '6 

Colombian Bonds . , , , • • 

37 10 

Ditto, for the Acet 

^7 11 

Danish Bonds ........ 

25 70 

Do. Marks Banco 

25 90 

Neapolitan Bonds 

25 90 

Do. for the Acet 

157 

Pernvian Scrip. 

8 i 

Poyas Bonds 

7 10 

Prussian Bonds 

10 14 

Do... 1822 

10 15 

Do. for the Acet 

361 

Russian Bonds 

30 

Do. for the Acet. 

36 

Spanish 5 per Ct. C 0 D -7 

35i 

sols. b 

36 

Do, for the Acet 


Do. 176 and 265 Bonds 

30} 

Do. 85 . , Do. 

46 

Spanish 6 per Cent.i 

43 } 

Consols, 1823 \ 

28 10 

Do. for the Acet. 

45 

French Rents 

38} 

French Scrim 

117 

Do. Bank Snares 

52i 

Russian Inscription .... 

52i 

Do. Metallic 

48 ‘ 

Spanish Bonds, 1820 

46 

Do. for the Accounl... . . 


Spanish National 5} per? 

A 

Cent. S 


73^ 4 
74 

b7iH m\ 
57i am 
9l| 90| 91 


80i 



BULLION AT PER OUNCE. 

igal Gold in Coio £0 0 Oi New Dollars £ 0 

Gold in Bara „ 3 17 6 1 Silver in Bars, Standard 0 

bIpons 3 15 0 1 

K, Warr , HedXlou ttlbornT] 


4 9l 

4 Hi 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have been alwayj. incliiicd to thinks that uieri of genius and talent 
(and such we justly consider our principal contributors'), as finely and 
exquisitely organized, and have fingers as pliant as tho generality of man- 
kind; and yet, from some cause which we confess mrsolves uiiLble to 
account for, we frequently receive MSS. so hadly written, that we forget 
the sense while we are labouring to decypher the characters. We would 
request such Corresnondents to get a few lessons of Mr. Carstairs’, or; if 
they must write badly, at least to write plainly. 

Letters will be left at the Publisher's on the 5th instant, for all private 
communications which have not been replied to. We have to apologize fo? 
not replying earlier, but the European Magazine may be looked upon at 
the moment as in its infancy, not only from the late change which hai» 
taken place, but from the Editor’s having been engaged in the completion 
of two works, which remained unfinished when he took charge of the 
Magazine. As these works arc now completed, and on the eve of publica- 
tion, he will henceforth be able to pay due attenti.>u to his Correspondents 
and Contributors. He wishes, at the same time, to observe, that the promises 
of improvement which he made last month, is not to be looked for in the 
present number, it being the last of the volume ; and, according to the 
plan which has been adopted b^y the conductors of the European Maga- 
zine, from its commencement in 1782, to the present time, the December 
number. 

The Letters from an Irish Gentleman,” are by the Author of the 
Hermit in London,” and will be continued. 
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MEMOIR 


MARTIN ARCHER SHEEI, ESQ. R.A. 


, It gives IIS real pleasure to lit: irMcU, he exmises the most absolute . 
able to gratify oiit reajerss this dominion over the hniuau heart. . 
mojith) with the portrait of a f^n- . Of Mr. Sheets poetical merits we 
tlemaanirho has conferred such high shall immediately speak ; but if is/ 
honour* not cpily on hit own* prbi* proper iVe should first introduce him 
fessibn* but upon the sister art^ to . our readers, and let Aem know ' 
Mr. Sheeis the only living artist we ' who he is, for it is difhcuU to give 
are acquainted with, either person- ' . interest to abstract yirtuet^ or to 
ally or by report, who has laid down worses of the highest merit, if their, , 
the palette and the pencil, and ven^ authoi; be unknown. We first wish/ 
ture^', with unpractised but daring to jknow the man, and afterwards / 
win^;i^ thO sublim^r regions of the pe^t, ;Thfs, perhAps, Js 
poetry:. / Indeed if any thing w^e^ liiAionjj%#utnati nature, as it ihay v 
neeessai^ to shew that painting Is" be thou^l* ' that we cannbt be ao- 
not a mere mechanical art, and tlmt quainted with a;^ man through his 
excellence ta it can result only from works, neither , warrior nor the 
capacities and>mental energies of the noet appearing to. his ^et de eimw- 
higfiest*0]rder, Mr, Shee^ poetical lr& what be appean to the world t ' 
works, undertaken and completed but whether it be delusion or nbf, it 
ill the midst of his professional pur- is onu to which philosophers thmii- 
sttits,— pursuits that’iveuld appear selves are obliged to submits ylf iis 
to have little, in commonj witbthp idle to ouarrel with delusions found;; 
glowing raptures and lUsiant deter- ed .in Ihe original nature of maii. t > 
roinations of the inspired mUse,— nor are 4hey, perhaps, alsmys soj; 
would.be suficieut to prove both, delusive as they,^i^ear to be. 

Though the eye. ef the painter is delusion, no doubt, is frequently 
generally^ confined a line or u be found in the, fine spun ,l;^prie*:of 
point, is almost continually^ the philosopher, Ubtjn thff^ominou 

wandering through thq Imaffinatfv^': '^iense and comipob feeliii# 
world; through* the till;; 

picturesque, '.And . the * 

Sion, that world i^.i^thsh ' " ■ 



from «n re- 

^hle Irish family^ mug settted 

^^%iaugbt, (he westero province 
the sister, kingdom. . 

« His father, the youmst offcmr 
’ brothers, entered into biisitiess as a 
/merchant in Dnhliii, Wbierh tho sub- 
ject of this metnoi'r wasborn, on the 
SI3d of December, 177®* 

** He early dischWred a^sjtrong Urr 
clhiatbn for the fine arts^ and at 
tn^lve' years of, age, /obtained the 
three ^drst medals, fol^ drawings of 
Ugare, landscape, and flowers, in 
the Dublin Soemty's Academy. In 
1787> be had the honour of receivings 
from |he Dublin Society, a silver 
palette, withan/inscripaon express 
give of the apjpibbation of that pa- 
IriotiobOdy^ 

' ^Mn the pursuit of bis' studies as 
an artist, lie> came to England in 
1788, ^an4 was introduced to the 
notice b'f Sir Joshua Reynolds, by 
thelu^ Right Honouvable Edmund 
’ Barker \ 

“ Mr. ' SItfe, first exhibited .with 
' the Royal 'Academy in the year 
1790. He was elected an associate 
of thut institution, in 1798, and in 
the year 1800 was honoured by the 
diploma of Royal Academician. 

** With his attachment to the 
arts, 'Mr. Shee has Combined a love 
of literature; and conceiving the 
period favourable for aii appeal to' 
; the public on the subject of the pur- 
suits of taste, he, iu 1805, pubfish-^' 
' ed the first part of u po^, tlie com- 
position .of which had .been for some 
time the amusement of; his -leisure 
hours, under the title of ** Rhymes 
ort Art, or the Remonstrance of a> 
Painter.”; / 

- In 1809, he published the three 
remitining parts, under the title of 
Elements of Art.y In 1810, at 
the request of one of the Directors 
of^e^ritUli 1 nstitution, who wislft- 
edhifii to communicate las hl^as on 
the sultiect, he published ^i^n'^Letter 
to the President, apd Direeibrs of the 
British Institutibn,’* including, a 
plan for the eitCours^mcnC of histo- 
rical painting, / y 

** Ou. the OfH»tion of the magnk 
ficient exhibition pf the ^orfes of 
Sir Jotii^a Beynblde,' it the British 
Uallery, he, in 1S13, published ItW 
^ Commeploratiun'' of Reynolds, U»d 


/brief ^;(|ilew of Mir. Shee's 
. . d and poetical weety 

ad#the following, particnlavs 
which we can vouch as authentic. 

Mrl Shee acqttiiud the first rndi-^ 
ments of d'esign uitfer the late Mr. 
Francis Robert a very emi- 

nent draughtsmajavUnd^ktinguisbed 
teacher, in the Metrdp^is of the 
sister country. He afteriyards be- 
came a student in the ai^demy of 
ihc Dublin' Society,; ^here he ob- 
i^tained the medals dlnady spoken of. 

' He was hotioiir^. with ‘ thesO' early 
pledges of his unfolding genins, at 
tlie same age in which ]^pe Vroto 

e s Ode on Solitude,” but it must 
»xqnfe68ed that there is nothing in 
this odc].. shat renders the age at 
which It was written, worth remem- 
bering. Ills a mere string of moral 
reflect to nt' w'ithnn t d tingle hnage, 
sentiment, or association of a, poetic 
character, ‘indeed it is sufficllont to 
prove, tliat though Pope , , .a 

^ Li^ied in numbers for the nuaibem 
‘ cane,” " 

he u^rfpr from lisping in poe^y; 
and it wpears to us no smalt proof, 
that if Pope had directed liis mind, 
at an early per iod,;'tb philosophical 
'pursuits, he would .^not have less 
excelled in them in ^try ; or, 
if we were to express ourselves 
aright, perhaps what appears to us 
is, that neither he ^nor any^/uther 
person was bom a that 

the ctieWated expressioid jWa nus- 
^n'tui* non is 'more popular ihap 
true, although Pope himself seern^ 
to think diHerentiy' ^..B^ithout na- 
tural abilities, it is ^ile, no appli- 
cation of mi'bd can lead to eiuiuence 
. in any art or pursuit, but where 
. these natural , abiUties exist, they 
are not exclftsirely fprmed to excel 
in one^particurar art. Indeed, the 
subject ^ibe present memoir ap- 
*peart^th!l|s^^4n|e of the strongest 
/ nrool^l^ this assertion, for though 
:he:'i£mt; diktiuguished, himself in 
, paipting^^snd tpat too at so early an 
age, tbajfc y^ copld hardly think him 
^^pable ef estrangW his affections 
tor a diimieBt art; and 
ihdit S^lso be admitted, 

ytiiafg^il^te baudf^und exquisite 
^/loi^^hat qhai^terise hispaintingsy 
arci stijtl'^th^ckly scul^red 



h ^ 


sufficient evidencie that he was noC 
less capable ot excelling in the high- 
er walks of poetry; pot less ae- 
lighted in being permitted to linger 
around the sequestered shades and 
flowery hftints of Parnassus, than 
in stealing from nature her finest 
aspects, and girlng palpable exist- 
ence to those lefii (mvions, more de- 
licate, and more retiring features of 
nature, whidh withdraw themsclres 
from the gaze of vulgar perce])||tion, 
and disclose their charms to the 
gifted eye of genius alone. But of 
this more lieieafter. 

Haring availed himself of all the 
means of improvement whldb the 
state of the Arts in Ireland, and the 
facilities afforded hipi by the Aca- 
demy, would allow, and they were as 
extensive as their materials couhl af- 


Mr. Shoe succeeded to his establish* 
ment in Cavendisthsquare, where be 
continues to reside* In the year 
1802, he visited Parley to see the 
collection of Art then exhibited in 
the Louvre, and while in Hiat city, 
had an opportunity, throngfa the po- 
liteness of some members of the 
French institution, of being intro- 
duced to the then Chief iJopanL 
Buonaparte, on a very intemtipjg, 
public occasion ; when the Commn- 
tee of that celebrated Society made 
their public report to the Chief Ce|i^ 
sul ot the state of the Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, in the 
Bepublic. Mr. Shee has likewise 
received honorary diplomas from thn 
American Academies of Phikidel- 
pbid and New York. 

Mr. Shee is one of those few who 


ford : Mr Shee determined to proceed 
to London to complete his studies, but 


the approbation bestowed on some 
small portraits in Crayons, which 
he had executed previous to his in- 
tended depai ture, and the opportu- 
nities of occupation which conse- 
quently opened to him in this line, 
^nduced him to remain twp years 
longer in Dublin, where, at the age 
of sixteen, he became a professional 
artist, and obtained the most dis- 
tinguished practice in that city, 
llib desirp foe improvement, how 
ever, and his wish to become 
an oil 'painter, soon induced him 
to relinquish all the pecuniaty 
advantages which a. further resi- 
ddm in Ireland held out,— -and ac- 
OPtmpgly declining all farther com- 
missions there, he quitted his native 
country, and arrived in London in 
4nne, 1778* Some time after his 
ilrrival, he was personally Intro- 
duced to the notice of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by the late Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, and was by that 
gieat artist, introduced as a student 
of the Royal Academy, where be 
studied with unwOsHed diligence for 
some years. Mr. 8. first exhibited 


owe no part of their fame to indi- 
vidual patronage : be trusted to hia 
own iiiiaided merits, and he found 
that howevei bright were the pros- 
pects of sqccess which he anticipated 
in the ardour and temerity of youth, 
those which he realized were still ^ 
brighter and happier. This must 
be a peculiarly pleasing refleetion 
to a man who orcathes that spirit of 
independence which glows through 


eveiy page of his ** Elements of 
Art;*' and who burps with such in- 
dignant ardour, while he advocates 
the rights of negletted genius. He . 
is indebted to himself alone for the 
Eminence wbich he has obtained, 
and the independence which he has 
realised in liis profession. VKhile 
his country then has to boast of 
having produced a Shee, — a man 
who united all tlj^e^combined charms 
of poetry and .painting, he himself, 
has nothing to boast of, that reflects 
credit on his countrymen, H it 
dependod upon them, he Witmlf M 
unknown in the world ^ 
and art, and in saying so, Vcsi^'lt ' 
with regiet. Of all nations, li^h^ 
men are the most fearful of Coufe;^ x'* 
ring honour on each other, indie^n- 
ally. Howem much they are ledke' 
down upon by other nations, the 
look down upon each other stil 
more. An Irish Iprdlng thfoks it 
want of taste to m^oioiirledge, or 
even to perpqp meiitln his 
owncountrfm^Mjffi^^ say his 

iA .9r W it 


1790, and immediately obtained 


of art, and whatever he bai done in 
bis OMiteliin, has resulted frolu the 
publii* eYMbnion of his works. On 


pubiii* extriKftion of his works. On 
the retirement of the late Rdm- 
ney, thc<Artiit, in the year 1799, 




trjr; but 


ttapKIVlmer ‘Xorgets ■'itkl hd U ' 
' c^^tlenst injposei 9o fi^r lijbn 

' im^erstaiiAng; M fa ^lieve 

Datives af Che coflmy^ are ^ 

^^nntry™«n. cjf 

y*:!iiW'lB swayed by tb^ dic^tafes of 
senset this ispaiea df dela* '^ 
, «ipn would appear iihpoiiieible; bu^ 
tb him. who ia acquaia^ wfth the 
people of :irbotn we speakirlCls well 
kaowM a factV AleM^^^rthb ^ 
(jlreut beHeve4 bixDs^fto be a God, 
aad {ri^;>oblemaii believes 
Idmaelf .tq beek plrinlce at Jeas^ if he 
be no bef ter;' and Ksft the additional 
apltiefaction of believing himself no 
Irtshman. In «n Itish moble^ 
'manthinhahepdsmses ^ ^ 

* ^ of Jov^ himself, . 

An eye Ukn . Jf an, to threaten and 

A atation iTI^Ihe herald Mercury, 
WeW'liftbled op, a heaven kissing hill ; 

^ A'ebmMnn^*^ and a form indeed * 
,\;<1V%ere eveyy.Qod did seeip to set his 
■' ' ''seal, 

IJVigive the woi'ld assurance of a man«*^ •' 

but he, can netof Imagine for a 
moment/ that this highfy jfkvoured . 
main is d mefO' Irishman* Hence 
Ireland neyeir .prodneed ^^ man of 
mlent diat tms/nhlnbiignd totrans* ' 

• port it ,to somO other ponntry, and < 
Ip extend that intelligence to others, 

fSrjbmh. Vould have multiplied, the* 
jrnyn» Increnscd tb^yradiance of 
/ science and mental illitmiiiatioii in 
blimntiye land. Had this illumina* 

, tloB taken place, these self^j^afed 
God^ would not blush to avdtv 
country to whiclL they belong. 

As an artist, Mr* Ship’s merits 
are alrdady>' well; khov^ . 

who delight in the 'prodhhtiphs<isf 
f^te, dre cdnnoisscnrs'itt piii^: , 

' ing^t^d5i",poet, ]^ehaps,'h'e Ik , 

so W|lt|:^bwn, because the sj^eck^;; 
of which he treats is intemHDg 
only to, t^Jqyer8..^Uf. 
the rest of mknkiiiM4l|i^itiMp^^^ 
ai^ -not pply 'Void '*?■ 

absolutely uhitttelUjj^lfe??''# 
it would seem fyblp |t»:did 

hrecentivi« f- ^ 


“Ckmarl 

.'i^^doeefhV’v'^T'' 


dn that, M«?4 
Sk^^mimj^ji^oveo the contrary to 
bh#h facti^^r he fmqaently clothes 
hn m^ceptfinihe richest robes of 
. poet|^1uea£^. It iiiiii however^ an 
, imaj^r^thkt is alwa^J^t because 
never idljr inttoduee^y,. ;, it^ never 
foro^s any part of hw sulject, so 
,tliKt\ it'* always appears V^jSSe meie 
dress of a body. Which it hiprely 
ornaments, but never conceals from 
view. Mr. Sbee belongs'lm^th^ 
'fordltd our modern sehootebf poetry, 
which are conversant With theimagi« 
nativeworld alone : with them image- 
ry^ is hot only ornament, but thb 
thing ornaraenled is both Sub* 
stanceWnd shadow. Hence it may' , 
properly be called ** Much ado about 
npfliing,*’ and accordingly has nel- 
their strength, nerve, or energy. 
Poetic imagery soon palls upon the 
sense when unaccompanied by any 
thing of a more substantial nature; 
but whenever it is used to embelUalji 
our views of the naked^ hature,^ 
and the living grace,** and permits 
this naked ifattire to be seen through . 
it, It ;^grhtifies at once both the 
sdnsesj and fmagiaation, end: impart^ 
the highest charms and graces 
which poetry is capable. Without 
this naked nature,** however, this 
ground work of poeti^, all imagery is 
not only iininterestliig^ bdi; cmldish 
and impertinent, and^hencb we have, 
in genera^ from our modern^chools, ' 
only sing-songs, about notbingn 
No traces are to be found in tbim 
'of ^ ‘ ^ ■ ' ’ , j,, 

** The vai^Dg verse, the full ydpmd-/; 

lug line, • ' V 

The long m^estic march, eneivy, 
divine,** ^ ' ; 

ibat characmpxed ' tbe school of 
PoTO and^piifljrdeo. Tw jfihe former 
of %|sa/ wfS'^ V^piitd c^ni^re Mr., 
w a» we fohn ouS . ^ 
vjlaws df from 

his' the 

iattef wawbmdjpb^'pare Mr, Shee. 

finish ‘of 
the, strength, ■ 



yi^pty afrHryden; 
“ jqlar, bpld, iim' 

JhflMnjbka 


iff reoafi^hf to.' 'ItidiBrifieii' 





aiid ,ex{ierleii(!e» to 
be^ti^s; nind what 
exercise of these fBouj 
prompts >to eiith^i&8in^> 
impafso to ;tjhe jenemes ' of 
geniiis. , .lodM it woul4 he^ale te 
eimeot >^ch ijmtliiiisiasiii 
subject^, i^m'^any other than 
Shee himself^,. It was, a;,SttWeot.or^ 
an &rt, to which hO had devotea 
himself an^il' consequently a. subject 
that associated with the recollectidhs 
of his earliest ykkn^ Tliese^ recob 
lections are the purest and brightest 
— ti^e most inspiring,- captivaring, 
and seductive, that dpat in tight ^ 
visions round the (poet's head; /No 
wonder then that Mr., Shee has 
divested fiis “ Elementl of Art,’* of 
all. appearance of being a‘ didactic 
poem. He instructs without seem- 
ing to do so : we are imbibing ;pre- 
cepts that are soon to form our, 
taste, and to regulate our judgment, 
while, we imagine that we are revel- 
ling in the brightest worlds of Ac- 
tion, reposing amid the wildest re-, 
treats of imagination, or ti^itting' 
the wreaths^ of fancy M;on'nd the 
sibren bowers^ of the seduc^'vc muse. ' 
*]niis, indeed, is more than any reader 
of judgment bould promise himself 
from such a subject as the 5* Ele- 
ments dl.Art|’^*< out the most stub- 


born elein(j^"'€ti‘All^t^^^ 
light, softness, apu' lieinity, when 
touched by the 

bright eyi^ muse, ft » 0 ,ttsf hoy^irer, 
be oonf&Bsed,' that those poets who 
have had the art of ^rendering dmac-, 
tic subjects poetical; and imp^spn^, 
rik^themat the same time 
the fire and enthusiasm of 
are few—- yerjr few in ntt^%r#'W^pip 
far as regitas poetical ^Si^reiripa 
in subjects of this natui%.yVifgU : 
has, undoubtedly .excelled. >11 itke||,?, 
in his Georgies : Pope, perhnup' 
comes next to-him; but Snee 
tainly leaves both far behind hint, la', 
fire and. energy. His description .M/ 
the celebrated statues of the Pagaii,' 
divinities^; of the Olympic Jupltet of !. 
Phidias, at Elis ; his Minerva, at/' 
Athens ; the Venus de Medici, tba^ 
Apollo Belvidere, the Hercules Far-;. 
nese,< and others, are sketched 'withi' 
such a pencil of light and fire> thaf ^ 
we have some difficulty in conoeiv- ; 
ing how a person who Isiughs^ at 
the Pagan creed and its imaginary , 
deities, could feel such enthusiatehi' . 
in such a theme. An ext^t, how* , 
evejr, from the second canto pf 
^ ** Elements of Art,” in which this . 
description occurs, will s^ak more * 
than volumes of critiotsm* * , , 


. , ** Now throned at Elis first, the Olypapic sire 
r Appear'd, sublime, amidst the immortal qttirc ; 

Pride of the Pagau host ! the fom dMipk /^^,V ^ 

^ JBetray'd Omnipotence in every line: . 

- 'iTith such an awful brow he bore comiband, 



„ <« Now Ppllas too, received her second birth, 

And Phidias' ojflbpring' rivall'd Jove's on earth t 
Presiding iVis^hi bn her brow express'd , . 

' ^e flame divine that glow'd within her breast ; 

, Wtiile gi:4ce add biajesty in every pdr|,;. . 
Prbcla^'d the bright' dtvinity bt Art^^ 

But noiv thbte itiiJent glories shine no \ 

:',Aftd Pbme”;re^^i them onJy.tndeplor«;,v*.A.V,.^^* 




: The Ttil^ar trof^fea of ibe-Bword ^npiee, . 

^nd claim a triumph for their Patian prise. 

Unri vail’d f’orm ! beyoiid GircasBia’s boaat j 
Or yet the brighter Fair of Albioii^s GoasU 
To thee the Bard^ as erst on Ida’s hilf' 

Like Paris’, would present the apple still ; 

His partial eye tlio’ Painting’s glories warm, 

And jealous Nature take Olynniia’s form. 

“ With modest mien the sov'^reign Beauty stands, 
And seeks to shun the homage she commands, 

Averts her face with such a&id air, 

• The marble seems lo burn in blushes there ; 

While grace and ease in every limb unfold, 

The Papfaian fair that fired the world of old. 

• ** Each charm divine that Nature’s stores supply, 
Toilre the Poet’s thought or Painter’s eye ; 
Whate’er'of Love’s elysium Fancy views, 

Or Heaven unfolds in vision to the. Muse, 

The carious Artist caught, with care combined, 

Fix’d as he found, ana as he wrought refined, 

Till rapt, the wkve’s proud offspring he outvies, 

And bids a rival from the rock’ arise. 

When Nature, watchful of the process, view’d 
A form so lovely, ’from a mass so rude ; 

When, in the wond’rous work, fche saw her own, 

By Art outdone, and e’en excell’d in stone, 

Amazed, she paused-<-confess’d tfie (fonijuering fair, 

Met her bright seal, and stamp’d' perfection there. ’ 

Yet, while we view those beauties which might move. < 
Immortal breasts, and' warm a world to love, 

No coarse emotions rise, no vulgar fires, 

Profane the sacred passion she inspires ; 

Each sense refined to rapture as we gaze. 

Like heav’ns pure angels, finds its bliss in praise. 

But see ! where taste extends her brightest crown, 
Unclaim’d amid the contests of renown ! 

Lost, in the darkest night of time, his name ! 

By f^nvious fate, defrauded of his fame, 

The hand divine ! to whose high pow’rs we owe 
The noblest image of a God bmow ! • ’ ^ 

^Bright as bn Pindu^, crown’d by all the Nine, 

Behold Apollo ! Pythian victor shine ! 

^ith holy zeal, in Delphic splendour placed. 

And still revered — an oracle of Taste ! 

He owns full tribute to lus godhead given, 

‘And finds on earth tfie homage feign’d in heay'n. 

Not with more grace, as sung of yore,; 

That God himsetiT Ms golden quiver hpre ; 

When, o’lir the Grecian host, in shafts of fire, 

He pour’d swift vengeance .at his priest’s desire ; 

Erect Ms ntleii, with ease, tiie si.lvfer bow 
Has just let fly.lts terrors on the ^ 

While^ wi A triumphant step, amd eager eye, 

He forward moves to iee the monster die. 

Majestic rising, from Its ample bai^ 

polish’d neck uniting strength and grace, 

Bears the bright head aloft, add seems to shine, 

^he column of a capital divine! 
n each light limb mastic vigour proves, 
i power immortal, and in marble moves ; 
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A form divine, to hcav'n*s proportions juotl 
la ^andeur graceful, as in grace august ! 

Bf Taste restored, on some celestial plan. 

Drawn from the great original of man : 

A cast recover’d of that mould divine, 

That stamp’d heaven’s Image strong in every line, 

When first as earth received him and revered. 

The “ paragon of animals” appear’d ! 

** Great shade of Genius ! still decreed to raise 
Our pride and wonder, yet elude our praise ! 

Say, from the skies, where’er by Phidias placed, 

Thou takest high station ’mongst the sons of Taste, 

While seraphs round, celestial wreaths bestow, 

And hymn above thy name, unknown btder^v ; 

Say, dost thou, pleased, from heaven’s immortal bowers, 

Behold on earth the triumph of thy powers ? 

Thy toil enshrined in Glory’s temple view, 

Througli every age the idol of Virtfi ? 

How oft ! as o’er the waste of ages cast, 

The light of learning seem’d to shew the past ! 

Has pious zeal exploring sought to raise 
Thy reverend image to our mental gaze ; 

To resrue from oblivion's tide thy name. 

And stamp it radiant on the roils of Fame*; 

But vain tli^ search, thou like a God do^ shine, 

On earth unknown, but in thy work divine. 

** Nor less in characters of mortal mould, 

The powers of Greece transcendent wc' behold ; 

The sage's, patriot’s forpis, attest her skill. 

And all her godlike heroes triumph still. 

See ! on his club reclined, Alcides stand ! 

Holding the Hesperian plunder in his hand ; 

While ^ow relaxing, each charged muscle shews 
A strength divine subsiding to repose. 

Wliate’cr of wond’rous in mortal frame, 

Remotest legends have transferr’d to Fame, 

The god-like shape surpasses, and appears. 

With Atlas, worthy to sustain the spheres : 

Or, cope with him, in holy writ renown’d. 

Who shook the towers of Gaza to the ground. 

“ What wonders still the stores of Greece display ! 

* ‘ What crowding deities demand the lay ! 

What forms of mythologic glory rise. 

To justify the pride of Pagan s&ies ! 

In every attribute of Beauly glow, 

And grace the elysium of Virtfi below ! 

But vain the task I .beyond the Muse’s boast I 
To trace Art’s triumphs through the heathen host^ 

Or, mark what varied traits, in every line, 

Discriminate their qualities divine. 

As when disaster’d on Norwegia’s strand 
The wreck of some proud galley floats to land, 

The rude inhabitants with rapture save 
Each shatter’d fragment wafted on the wave. 

And think, while grateful for the wealth supplied. 

What better stores lie buried in the tide. 

Thus, from tlie wreck of years, a sacr^ prize ! 

The rich remains of ancient A^t arise! , 

Ewr, Mog> O ^ 
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And while in wonder rapt, our ruder age, 

The trophies of the Grecian world engage. 

We judge what splendours must her prime hare graced. 
When these are but the fragments of her Taste.’^ 


“ Touch gently as thou fliest, O'Tirae ! witli care 
Approach those precious relics — prize and spare. 

Long as thy course hath been, since first began 
The reign of Nature, and the race of man ; 

Say, through the world’s wide circuit, say, if aught 
E’er charm’d thine eye, to such perfection wrou^it ! 
And thou, blind Chance ! eventful power ! whose sway. 
Disordering life, sublunar things oney; 

Thee too, the Muse, could aug&of pray’r revoke 
Thy random rage, or stay thy sudden stroke. 

Would pray foihear, nor with rude hand deface 
What ages can’t supply, nor Art replace.” 


[Dec. 


“ Hail, awful shade! that o’er the mouldering urn 
Of thy departed greatness Invest to mourn; 
Deploring deep the waste where, once unfurl’d, . 
Thy ensigns glitter’d o’er a wond’ring world. 

Spirit of ancient Greece ! whose form sublime, 
Gigantic striding, walks tlie waves of Time ; 

Whose voice from out the tomb of ages came, 

And fired mankind to freedom and to fame ; 

Beneath thy sway how life’s pure frame aspired ! 
How Genius kindled, and how Glory fired I 
How Taste, refining sense-— exalting soul. 
Enfranchised mind from passion’s course control ! 
Aroused to deeds, by heav’n and earth revered. 
While all the majesty of man appear’d. 

How vastnur debt to thee, immortal Pow’r ! 

Our widow’d world subsists but on thy dower ; 

Like Caria’s queen, our relict ages raise 
But monumontal trophies to thy praise ! 

Lo! from the ashes of thy arts arise, 

Those phoenix fires that glitter in our skies ; 

Thy sun, long set, still lends a twilight ray. 

That cheers our colder clime, and darker (fay ; 
Exhales high feelings from our glowing hearts, 
Inflames our Genius and refines our Arts : 

Still at thy shrine, the hero’s vows aspire, 

The patriot kindles there the purest fire ; 

Thy virtues still applauding ages crown 
And rest on thy foundations their renown ! 

Beneath the mighty ruins of thy name, 

Wc- build our humbler edifice of Fame, 

Collect each shatter’d part, each shining stone 
Of thy magnificence, by Time o’erthrowu, 

Arrange the rich materials, rapt, amazed, 

And wonder at the palace we have raised!” 


But if Mr. Shee be carried away by the enthusiasm of his feelings when 
the ancient works of art becoihe the subject of his pen, he is still more so 
when he calls our attention to the ancient authors tnemselVcs. We cannot 
forbear quoting from his descriptioti of Michael Angelo, Kaphacl, and 
Rubens, whom he denominates the “ Triumvirate of art” 


Though purest forms from ancient Greece we trace, 
And in her Sculpfure find the school of ^race, ' 
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No trophies of her Pencil’s pourer remain. 

To prove in picture her coequal reign ; 

Blse might the Muse her graphic triumphs own. 
And vanquish'd Raphael abdicate the throne; 

But now no more Cumpaspe's graces prove 
Apelles’ shill, and justify his love ; 

No more display’d in Helen’s form divine. 

By Zeuxis hand assembled beauties shine ; 

Nor longer his protective genius glows, 

* Who turn’d the fury of his country’s foes. 

When Rhodes, nijoicing in her rescued towers. 
Beheld her best palladium in his powers. 

Old Time, still partial to Ausonia’s claim, 
Suppress’d those ancient rivals of her Fame, 

Fame on her brows the wreath of painting placed, 
And what she lost in empire gave in Taste. 

“ Behold, sublimed to those Idgh spheres 4)f Art, 
Where Fancy sways, and Passion strike^the lu’art ; 
Where Taste and Truth according funcftins fill, 
And moral dignifies mimetic skill, 

Rome's graphic sons superior palms demand, 

And climes consenting crown the immortal band. 

“ Swift as the comet cleavcs’th’ etherial way. 

As bright his lustre, and as brief his day, 

Urhiiio rising to the raptured eye, 

Appear’d, and blaz'd, and vanish’d from the sky. 
Monarch of Art ! in whose august domains, 
Colleagued with Genius, soundest Judgment reigns ; 
Simplicity prevails without pretence. 

And Fancy sports within the bounds of Sense. 

By Nature’s hand with liberal bounty graced, 

And projadly fashion’d for the throne of Taste, 
Before his age he sprang to painting’s prime. 

And forced his tardy fruits from ripening Time. 
’Twas his to choose the nobler end of Art, 

And charm the eye subservient to the heart ; 

To strike the chords of sentiment — to trace 
The form of dignity — the flow of grace ; 

The Passions protean empire to control, 

•And wield expression’s sceptn; o’er the soul. 
Whate’erof life he touch’d, of youth or age, 

The pious Saint, or philosophic Sage, 

Whether, impressive in the bold design, 

The rapt Apostle pour the word divine ; 

Or bright, on Tabor’s summit, to the skies. 

The Odd, in full transfigured glory, rise ; 

Whate’er the cast of character, his hand 
Has all the moulds of Genius at command. 

To Nature true, can each strong trait impart. 

And stamp with Taste the sterling ore ot Art. 

“ Next Buonaroti, rich in rival fame, 

To crown whose brows, three Arts contending claim 
Majestic Genius ! from whose daring hand 
Springs all that’s great in thought, or action grand, 
Whate’er can awe the soul on sapred plan. 

Or strike stupendous in the powers of man.: ^ 

In forms emaciate cramp’d, before his day, 

The meagre muscle scarce appear’d l|d play*. 

The story’s strength, the enervate action marr’d, 
Man seem’d a saidess statue, stiff, and hard. 
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Blit torpid while the piastre himber lay, 

. Proinothcus like, he hred the Hfcless clay, 

Ba<le every limb ettlar^e— cacli breast expand. 

And pour'd a race of giants from his hand. 

Behold him, still as (lenius prompts, impart 
A holder grace to each subservient Art, 

While now the powers of Phidias he displays, 

' Now leaves Palladio but the second praise. 

Whether he rears the Prophet’s form on high. 

Or hangs the dome enormous in the sky. 

On painting’s proudest pinion soars sublime, 

Scales heav’n itself, and scorns the bounds of Time ; 

Through all his toils, triumphant vigour swells, 

And grandeur in impressive glory dwells. 

His fiery soul beyond this sphere of things, 

To man’s more awful scene hereafter springs ; 

With fearless hand unfolds the final state, 

That closes the catastrophe of Fate ; 

Displays the P^gs of guilt to vengeance hurl’d. 

While heav’n^ust sentence shakes the shudd’ring world. 

But lo ! from clinics less genial, where the Muse, 

With pri.de her Belgic trophies still reviews ; 

Rubens with spoils enrich’d — with honours graced. 

Completes the great triumvirate of 'I’aste ; 

High waves the proud Competition’s flag unfurl’d, 

And claims to share the homage of the world. 

The powers of painting in his praise combine, 

And wreaths unfading round his temples twine ; 

For him. Invention opens all her springs, 

And Fancy wafts him on her wildest wings ; 

Her magic hand light Execution lends, 

And Colouring her rich, tissued robe extends. 

Whether, to heav’n devote, his skill divine. ^ . 

Adorns, with sacred themes, the hallow’d siirine ; 

Or learn’d in Allegory’s mystic maze, 

The acts of Kings ana Heroes he displays ; 

Whether, with nymphs and satyrs lured to rove. 

He frolics, wild, in Pan’s laugli-echoing grove ; 

The landscape spreads witli light, luxuriant grace. 

Or hunts in sylvan scenes, the savage race ; 

Whatever shape the graphic Proteus wears, 

The full inagniflcence of Art appears ; 

All that the bead can plan, or hand pecforni,. 

Delight in theory, or in practice charm. 

Yet Genius, oft unequal found, by turns. 

Now blazes fierce, and now as feebly burns ; 

In Rubens’ course we trace eacH wt& extreme. 

Its dazzling lustre, and its doubtful gleam : 

But though, like Avon’s bard, his orb displays 
Some darler parts amid the general blaze» 

Struck by. his splendours, each rapt eye admires. 

For while we s^e his spots, we feet his fires. 

“ As petty chiefs fall prostrate, and obey. 

While irionarchs move their strength in proud array ; 

But when the pomp is past, the peril o’er, 

Rebel against the rod they kiss’d before ; 

So, cuvUUng tribes who roam the graphic waste. 

Scarce rescued from the savage, state of Taste. 

Assail the rights of Rubens, grudge his praise, 

Aud talk* high treason gainst the slate he sways ; 
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But, when triampliaat eiwn^ in every j^rt, 

He moves In some vast eaterprize of Art, 

His lawful cluims, fieentious critics own ; 

And wondering^ painters bend before his throne." 


It is said that all extremes meet, 
and if we mistake not, there is no 
writer who evinces the troth of the 
assertion more clearly than Mr. Shee. 
He is continually warning the artist 
against extremes, continually call- 
ing his attention to that happy me- 
dium in which excellence consists, 
and yet he is continually carried 
away by an enthusiasm, over which 
he seems to havg no controiiL The 
critic will natursflly ask, what is to 
excite this enthusiasm ? What is 
there in the profession of an artist 
to raise those energies, and awaken 
that lire without which we can never 
feel? 

Ce feu, celtc devinc flamme, 

“ L*esprit dc notre esprit, et Tame de 
notre ame," 

which is the soul of genius, and the 
genius of enthusiasm. We reply 
that, so far us we can form an opi- 
nion of Mr. Slice’s mind from his 
poetical works, his enthusiasm seems 
to arise principally from an ardent 
attachment to truth and nature. Of 


botli^ he seems to be a zealous wor- 
shipper, wherever he meets them ; 
ana sacrifices to his devotion all his 
natural and acquired prejudices. 
He may be attaehed to a party, but 
the moment they depart from nature, * 
he departs from them. He loves, 
liberty and independence, but he 
despises the man who, under the 
mask of freedom, dares whatever 
virtue dares not do; or, in other 
words, who dares do more than may 
become a man. Henco it is, that 
though he has communicated n 
warmth and vigour to his diction, 
which nothing but *the glow of en- 
thusiasm can alone inspire, his 
attachment to truth and nature, not 
only prevents him from running 
into any vicious extreme, but 
prompts him to hold up to deserved 
infamy even those who belong to 
his favourite party, when they ad- 
vance one step beyond the bounds 
within whicli virtue and rational 
lil»erty etreumscribe their career. 
Of this we have a beautiful instance 
in the following passage .w 


Poured from your hand, let ancient story flow. 
And Brutus breathing on your canvass glow ; 

Not he who stained, with 6*<e$ar!s blood his fame, 
And in the assassin sunk the patriot’s name ; 

But chaste Lacretia’s bold avenger he, 

Wlio fired by friendship — burning to be free. 

High i^is’d tlie reeking point— to beav’n address’d. 
Warm from the wound in outrag’d beauty’s breast ; 
In bursting I'age his smoother'd soul betray’d. 

And damn'd proud Tarcpiin to the infernal shade.” 


Had we something of this ster- 
ling stamp from the pen of Lord 
Byron, with how much greater in- 
terest should we peruse it, than the 
sickly and effeminate witticisms that 
characterize his Don Juan, and vajn- 
ly seek to excite our risible faculties. 
Perhaps we cannot be always suffi- 
ciently grave to avoid smiling, but 
then we smile not at the poignancy 
of the wit, for the wit of Don Juan 
compared to Hudibras or Gil Bias, 
is liKe grin, or grimace compared to 
heart r'^nding laughter; but wo 
smile at the low condition to which 
the noble bard has reduced himself 
in acting the cl^wn, or at least at- 


tempting to act it, when be could ap- 
ply his genius to higher pu rposes, . 
by addressing the nobler faculties of 
our nature, and present us with 
scenes fitted to tall forth those eneo- 
tions ami passions which exalt out 
nature ; — which we glory to avow,' 
and which instead of degrading and 
ranking us with the monkey rate, 
awaken all the dormant prinpiples 
of greatness and of virtue whidi 
lark within us, which in some men 
ar^ more dormant than in others, 
buVwhich in the generality of man- 
kind require only ^ proper im- 
pulse to awaken them into flame. 
We cannot read u page of Mr. Shee’s 
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“ Elements of Art/' without feelin/^ 
tjiis ennoblin/^ impulse: we cannot 
read a line in Lord Byron, without 
feeling ourselves degraded. Mr. 
Shoe addresses himself to minds 
who feel they have worth and vir- 
tue, who feel there is something 
groat and noble in human nature, 
, and who will not suffer themselves 
to be identified with the monkey 

* tribe: Lord Byron addresses him- 
s(df to the upper gallery-— to that 
noisy, hustling mob, who arc as 
much acquainted with exalted feel- 
ing, as a cow is with a holiday. 
But let him enjoy the low triumph 
of which alone he seems ambitious : 
let him believe that unsophisticated 
nature and unsophisticated taste are 
to be found among butchers and the 
rabble alone ; we envy him not the 
highest height, or, perhaps we should 
rather say, the lowest depths w^hich 
he can reach in his reptile ambition ; 
we have introduced him merely to 
shew the strong contrast, or 
rather the direct opposition that ex- 
ists between exaltecl feeling (which 
necessarily implies not only the love 
of truth and nature, but the love of 
virtue), and that wreck of genius and 

, of principle which, descending from 
the throne on which nature had 
placed it, feels no higher am- 
oition than that of scraping and 
strutting before the lowest and 
basest of the b^se and low. 

Perhaps it may be thought that 
Lord Byron is carried away by an 
impetuous impulse over which he 
can exercise no controul, while Mr. 
Shoe is guided by the dictates of 
reason; but whoever thinks so at- 
tributes qualities to human nature 
of which It is ^incapable. No man 
ever was swayed by mental or sen- 
timental passion, or precipitately 
urged forward by the impulse of re- 
fined feeling who was not virtuous 
to the bore, and whoever is govern- 
. ed by mere physical or animal im- 

* pulses, appears to us to be neither 
virtuous nor vicious : he approaches 
too near the brute to be held ac- 
countable for his actions. Through 
the entire of Mr. Shee's poetical 
works, we cannot discover a line 

* that is capable of creating or exci- 
ting an ‘ uneasy sensation in* the 
purest and chastest mind : in Lord 

whenever he is not nalpably 
or immoral, the seeds of 


obscenity and immorality, those 
lurking principles which he dare 
not avow, but which he cannot ex- 
tinguish, are every where visible to 
the discriminating eye of taste and 
virtuous sensibility. As to poetic 
enthusiasm, it is idle to suppose 
that Lord Byron feels it for a mo- 
ment: such an enthusiasm can re- 
side only in the virtuous breast. If, 
therefore, he be actuated by any 
strong or powerful impulse, it is 
that of a savage, who must yield 
whether he will or nut, to the un- 
governable impetuosity of his own 
nature. The pugilist frequently 
feels impulses of a*siiiiilar character, 
hut such impulses are of too gross 
and animal a character to possess a 
single particle of enthusiasm. They 
arise from some immediate iufiucuce 
and last for a moment, while enthu- 
siasm is a fixed and permanent ha- 
bit of mind, arising from nature, 
virtue, sensibility, generosity, and 
greatness of mind. Lord Byron is 
always jealous of his contempora- 
ries— always seeking to degrade 
them ill order to exalt himself on 
the ruins of their fame: Mr. Shec, 
on the eontrary, forgets himself 
altogether, and seems only to be 
inspired when he dwells on the 
praises, or point;- out the merits of 
those who have distinguished them- 
selves in his own art. Lord Byron 
is jealous of poets alone, because 
they alone stand in competition with 
him : all authors may write stark 
nonsense without fearing the lash 
of his satire, or the poignancy of 
his ridicule; hut Mr. Slice, so far 
from feeling ’this low envy, scents 
to acquire new vigour whenevei^t be ^ 
artist, not tlfc art, the painterr,''not 
painting, becomes the subject of bis 
muse. Petrarch is said to have been 
inaccessible to envy; instead of 
being jealous of his contemporaries, 
he sought to remove their animosi- 
ties, and conciliate them in the 
bonds of mutual amity ; but Foseo- 
lo attributes this happy disposition 
of mind to his acknowled^d and 
undisputed superiority to all the 
writers of his age *, and asserts that 
if he had a rival or superior, he 
would descend into the ranks of the 
envious tribe. With this jopinion, 
we certainly cannot agree ; and if 
we had no other prool that Foseolo ■ 
himself was not a writer of the first 
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order, this assertion alone would be 
sufficient to convince us of it. He 
wrote as he felt, but he mistook the 
feelings of superior miiids. Dr. 
Johnson is accused of being jealous 
of the reputation of many of the 
British poets, but surely no opi- 
nion can be more erroneous than to 
suppose, that he who detects the 
faults and inaccuracies of another 
must be jealous of his fame. No 
two virtues can stand opposed to 
each other, and the exercise of every 
duty is a virtue ; if, then, it be the 
duty’of the critic to discover blem- 
ishes as well as beauties, it is a vir- 
tue to do so, and the existence* of 
this virtue cannot consequently 


imply cither the absence of any other 
virtue, or the existence of any vice. 
Jealousy cannot, therefore, be at- 
tributed to him who seeks to im- 
prove the public taste by guarding 
it against the adoption of errors and 
mistaking them for real beauties, 
unless his manner of doing so proves 
its existence. Mr. Slice, however, 
must be allowed by all men to be 
free from this low and debusing 
passion. All men of merit are 
equally dear to him, whether they 
be of his own profession or not. Jt 
were good for authors, in general, 
if they adopted the advice which he 
gives them in the following lines : — 


‘‘ Scorn the low passions which the Muse disgrace. 

And stamp her sons an irritable race ; 

Nor e’er to self-stung jealousy submit. 

That mental fiend, that pest of love and wit ! 

Which still with rancour of a rival hears, 

Marks him a foe, and slanders while she fears. 

In open, honest emulation claim 

The palm of excellence, the prize of fame ; 

Unblamed the glorious contest, though you try, 

A friend, or e’en a father to outvie; 

But banish envy as a baleful guest, 

The meanest, basest passion of the breast ; 

Wliich like the serpent brood in Sin’s foul womb, 

Still knaws the wretch’s heart, who gives it room ; 

To* its own shame each tortured sense employs, 

Corrodes his peace, and poisons all his joys.” 

“ Where envy sways, no virtue long survives, 

Beneath that deadly night-shade nothing t];i rives : 

No generous feeling can put forth a flower, 

For Taste withstand its sterilizing power. 

“ The sons of Genius, like the Jews, wx» trace. 

In every clime a kind of outcast race ; 

That prudence fears and flies, and fortune spurns, 

~ And pride and folly persecute by turns ; 

For Mammon’s sordid ministry unfit, 

And hated for the heresy of wit ; 

Their pious zeal, the sects of dulness shew, 

And all combine against the common foe. 

Thus by an host assail’d, the tribes of mind, 

Apollo’s chosen people of mankind ! 

Should stand united: in their own defence. 

The steady guards of Virtue, Taste, and Sense ; 

One common cause, their heads, their hearts should own, 

Nor madly point the shafts by malice thrown ; . , 

To pride and dulness, worth’s strong hold betray. 

And ’gainst themselves their frantic passions play ; 

Like ships in gales, that running foul, perform 
The winds worst rage, and aggravate the storm.” . 

It Is a singular feature in Mr. be tells the young artist medio tu- 
Shoe’s poetical character, that while tistimns ihUf and wamt him against 
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ail«extiemeB, lie is tlie most eealoue 
advocate for independence of mind 
and the rejection of authority. He 
wishes the artist and the poet to 
think for themselves, and not view 
their objects throutrh the speculum 
of others ; and yet he is continually 
pointin/r out the advantages of pre- 
cept and example. On this Subject 
we are satisfied that Mr. Slice’s 
feeliriij’s are perfectly just, but we 
think he has not pointed out exactly 
how far we ought to consult au- 
thority, and how far we should be 
governed by our own feelings. 
Hence, he appears in some passages, 
if taken abstractedly, to think that 

True ease in writing comes from art, 
not chance. 

As those move*' easiest who have 
learned to dance 

and' in others to reject art and au- 
.thority altogether. It is clear, how- 
ever, from the general tenour and 
hearing of his arguments, *that his ob- 
ject is not only to shew the ifecessity, 
or rather the advantage of consult- 
ing authority and precedent, to form 
our taste and regulate our judgment, 
but the danger of being guided by 
either in actual practice. With this 
theory we perfectly agree, for 
though we are aware, that taste is 
no intuitive or instinctive quality, 
that we must consult the taste of 
those who have gone before us, and 
that 

^ Those move easiest who have learned 
to duice,'* 

yet we are equally aware, or at least 
it appears to us, that neither the 
artist nor the poet can hope for suc- 
cess, if he has precept and example 
always in view. ’There is no pro- 
duction of the mind but requires to 


be gowned by laws peculiar to 
itself, and d^refore he who would 
apply the laws of any other produc- 
tion to his own, or be governed by 
them, will always find himself mis- 
taken. Mr. Shoe’s theory is, in a 
word, that the artist and the poet 
should consult authority, and be ac- 
quainted with the best models, but 
that in their own productions they 
should think and judge for them- 
selves. When we say that this is 
his theory, we do not say that he 
has ^ explained it so briefly and ex- 
plicitly; but whoever peruses his 
“ Elements of Art,” can easily per- 
ceive that these are the* principles 
he wishes to incliicate. When Mr. 
M’Dcrmot, therefore, in his “ Dis- 
sertation on Taste,” objects to Mr. 
Shee’s rejection of authority, he 
very evidently mistakes his theory. 
As our limits will not permit us to ex- 
tend our observations farther on Mr. 
Shee’s poetical works, we shall con- 
clude with the following tribute, 
which has been paid to him by Lord 
Byron in his “ British Bards and 
Scotdh Reviewers.” It must be parti- 
cularly gratifying to Mr. Shee, that 
he should happen to be one of the 
chosen few whose merits have been 
acknowledged by the noble bard. 

And here let Shoe and genius And a 
place, 

Whose pen and pencil yield an equal 
grace 5 

To guide whose hand the sister arts 
combine, 

And trace the poet’s or the painter's 
line ; 

Whose magic touch can bid the canvass 
glow,' ’ 

Or form the easy rhymes, harmonious 
flow, — 

While honours doubly merited attend 
The poet’s rival, but the painter’s 
fnend.” 
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LETTERS FROM AN 
• No. 

I PROMISED mj reader to meet 
him at the foot of the statue of my 
fallant coiintrymaD, the Duke of 
Wellington. 1 viewed this collos- 
sal figure for a considerable time 
with the, eye of a connoisseur, for 
** 1 am nothing if not critical,** but 
I must not stop to make my readers 
acquainted with the result of my ob- 
servations. I was surprised, 1 must 
confess, at one thing, namely, to 
find the Grecian hero^ not begirt 
with that armour, which has been 
immortalised by the pens, both of 
the Greek and^ Roman bards, and 
which was so stoutly contended for 
by Hector and Ulysses.* My as- 
tonishment did not arise from the 
intention of the artist in displaying 
a faithful copy of Achilles in all 
his fair proportions, but from the 
subscribing ladies having thus de- 
nuded their favourite of his martial 
trappings. . The attitude, of the 
figure has an inclination, which 
gallantry would interpret into one 
for the fair sex, and as None but 
the brave deserve the fair,’* this 
is fair enough. Two admiring 
Mies passed by at the instant, 
which diverted niy attention, and 1 
rode towards Kensington-gate. 1 
overtook on my way Lord Derby 
Dangleton, whom I had formerly 
seen in Paris; I observed to him that 
there was a very fine show of his 
lovely countrywomen, both in car- 
riages and in the long walk towards 
the gardens. “ Stupid things !” ex- 
claimed he, “ they have neither 
witchery nor fascination, vivacity nor 
small talk.*’ Here he hung halfoifliis 
saddle, looked conceitedly and dis- 
dainfully around him, dropped the 
rein for a few seconds on his horse’s 
neck, cocked his beaver on one side 
^la-fansienne^ and after going 
tlirough' the manual exercise of 
combing a huge display of hair on 
the opposite side to his hat, and 
plucking a fiy off his cassacks, ,he 
{began to hum 


IRISH GENTLEMAN. 

JI. 

“ Fleuve du Tage 

Je quitte tes bords heureux ; 

A ton rivage 

J’adresse mes adieux ?** 

I was just going to make my 
adieux to him, when, recovering 
from his reverie, he burst out into 
** dear Continent, thou art my de- 
light i England is nut the place for 
a man of taste; here is a fine park 
for you, but how monotofme / women, 
but how insinid; a public walk, but 
how triste. No it won’t do ; 1 must 
order my wings alid be off for 
France and Italy ; hut, above all, 
dear, delightful Paris : that’s the 
place.” He now looked saucily 
through his glass at a girl of ex-, 
quisite beauty, and of most.modest 
appearance ; “ barn door !’* said he, 

coiiiemotuously, “ No, d me, it 

won’t ao, Sir.” A heel-motion now 
brought his horse into a canter: my 
Shamrock (so 1 named my horse) 
evinced symptoms of rebelfion, and 
endeavoured to leave my Lord be- 
hind, but good breeding forbade > 
such a thing; 1 reined him in, and he 
trotted and fumed with me until 
we got to the guard-house, where 
he again capered and pranced, threw 
pebbles over Lord Derby’s castor, 
and we turned up the ride again. 
“ A frisky fellow, your Irishnian,” 
said he; if I had him 1 would 
•soon take the shine out of him : he 
is quite above his work.’*— “That,’* 
replied 1,. “ you might also, per- 
chance, do to your Irish tenants (he 
having an estate in Pat’s-land) but 
he is not a bit too much for me. I 
never discourage the national spirit, 
when, as you see, it is only playful 
.instead of being dangerous; hut if 
you were to overwork hini, and un- 
derfeed him, no doubt he would 
be a dificrent animal.** — “ Comme 
vous le vouliez,'' answered my Lord, 
requiring a foreign ally to come 
into his aid. I endeavoured on our 
'return up the ride to convince hini 


I 


, * .Iiitor could I possibly forget the line which struck me 
boj^— Anna viri fortis medios in hosies, Sre, 

Eur. Mag. Dec. 1 823. 


so. forcibly when a 
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that there was every foreign amuae- pf cambric, trimmed with the lace 
ment, nay, pvcry, foreign vice in^ of Valenciennes, a pair of satin 
XiOndon, which his Lordship P^s- shoes, tied round her ancles with 
sibly could wish for at Paris,. Flo- r ib bond, and handkerchief ofeiii- 
rence, A^aples, or Vienna. “ D— - — broidercd nmslin twisted round her 
Vienna!” said he, “ the three first head, and tied in a bow over one 
d la bonne hevre, but none of your eye. This was her her 

cold places for me ; it makes a man morning dress— her five minutes 
look blue, do you see.”— « And the not to forget the profusion 

others make him black sometimes,” of glossy curls in "the front of her 
retorted 1. “ N'iniporte," he re- head, whilst the other tresses were 

siirned, “I wish 1 was at either of confined in papers. What must have 
them; hut pray where will you find been her dress for- dinner? and, 
the circles, the saloons, the soirees most probably, a third arrangenicnt 
and reunions, the mysterious meet- of eaptivatiop for the ball or soiree. 
ings, and the foreign gay theatricals -She told me that she had a thousand 
in London^”—" At a hundred things to say to me, and, unfortu- 
nohlcniens’ and gentlemens’ houses; natcly she kept her, word. She 
at dowagers anil demireps ; at the wished to make roc au fait as to the 
Rouge et noir^ tables, which dis- town, to direct rny taste and ap- 
grace the metropolis,” ouoth I; “ at petite at the same time, to point out 
tlie honlotte table in Bury-street ; to me a couple of houses where a 
the increasing French houses con- meeting of genuine gastronames 
tinually establishing in Lom]oii: at took place weekly, to inform me of 
the Opera-House and the Argyll; those of her acquaintance who had 
and at the parties of who the best cooks, to let mo into the 

are afflicted ^ with gallainania, the secrets of a Nabob’s cellar, who had 
languid habits of Italy, and wdio a trick of keeping back his best 
consume their properties in the de- . wine for the heel of the evening, to 
sirable societies of foreign singers, warn me against the eearte of a cer- 
danpers, actors, actresses, gamesters, tain square, to advise me to pay 
and intrigantes'' — Bah, bah !” great attention to a certain rich 
articulated Lord Derby, imitatively. heiress, whom I thought detestable, 
“ Yes, we have two or threjp foreign to beg that I would not believe one 
theatres, a few gaining tables ill word which Mrs. Mehdax might 
attended, and here and there a house say to me about herself, to treat, me 
where fashions are imported from with all the scandal of the town, 
Paris ; ■ hut they want spirit, free- and, in* conclusion, to engage me 
dom, gaiet^,. They are so much a to give her my arm at an '‘^atnome" 
VAnglaisCi that they only serve to in Purtland-place, Her last words 
whet the appetite for migration ; so were, “To hpw many parties are you 
bon jour mon ami, we cannot agree engaged to-night ?” — Two,” said 
upon these points. I hope we shall I, “ a dinner and a private concert.” 
meet to night at Lady Kktherine’s — “ Oh ! that’s all, (bridling) that’s 
and so 'man and Irorse fare- nothing; you can easily then de- 
wel.” Shamrock began to kick, but I vote an hour to me, one in the morn- 
again tamed him, and “smiling as ing will do, for I am only going 
in scorn,” turned my back upon for form ’ssake.” 1 promised to obey; 
my giddy ai-quaintanee. . and now found other five quarters 

1 had npvv to make an evening of an hour mispent. .My groom had 
call before dinner (for Hesperus had / led Shamrock up and down so often 
arisen upon my airing) on a cousin * that he exhibited none of that fire 
of mine, Lady O’Ttump. Jhe had and sprightliness which he had dis- 
iiot yet quitted her downy couch, playqd in . the park. The animal was, 
hut on sending up^ my name she like myself, a novice in towtt, the 
insisted on rny waiting, assuring, fatigues of which suited neither of 
me, per lady’s woman, that she .:* “ Poor fellow !” said 1, “ Mio 

would throw on a wrapper in five or what would not be worn out and 
miuates, and come down Stairs dispirited by wqiting at the iklojs 
direcuy. Five, quarters chimed upon of the great, at being thus kept in 
her. timepiece before my genth^eoz fatiguing attendance for no* pht- 
tnaae her appearance in a wrapjper pose, without the object of spptt, 
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exercise, or recreation in vie«r ?** I 
cantered home, but^Shatnrock shook 
his head frequently on the way, and 
was as tame as Lord Dau^lcton 
seemed to have wished liim some 
hours before. I found my servants 
at their supper at my dressing time; 
for, although I kept bad hours, the 
establishment was orderly as to 
meal time, save only the exceptions 
of the upper servants, who got 
tlmianly drunk over a collaition at a 
later hour, and . played at cards 
until 1 came in in the morning. 1 
arrived too late for dinner, blush- 
ing and apologizing, but as I soon 
found that this was duhonton^ this 
was my maiden and last apology.^ 
At tbe morning shew of belles in 
Ilydo Park 1 had observed a pro- 
fusion of Freftch hats and bonnets, 
hilt at the dinner and concert all 
was French dresses, head orna- 
ments, gloves, shoes ; the manner 
of wearing the shawl, the borrowed 
affectatron of the fair : this brought 
to my inind the advice of appearing 
any thing hut what 1 was. The 
same counsel had been unnecessary 
to these elegantes. When half past 
twelve arrived, I escaped from the 
gay scene, well aware that I was 
not missed, for 1 was not a virtuoso, 
a man so powerfully rich that 
mothers mi^i'ht cast a hawk’s eye at 
me for thfcir daughters. I bore not 
a title, which uidiicnt low birth 
or insigniticance might incline to 
pension, fot* life, or to purchase for 
self and heirs in succession. 1 bore 
no badge on my breast of embroi- 
dery to dazzle ambition, and [ was 
not known to above one-tenth of 
the company. * It was iny elfort to 

?ilease and to seem pleased in return, 
or which 1 overheard some old 
stagers of fashion, and some de- 
clining beauties sav (1 thought a 
little too loudly), “ Whu is he ? Do 
you know his name ? He is a well 
dressed man : who did be CUme 
with ?” * A whisper next . inter- 
vened, and a depreciating remark of, 
I believe he .is an Irish gentle- 
man.” -All this 1 bore patiefjtly,' 
raised every thing, was gratified 
y the music, and made a decent 
retreat. On my way to my stylish 
cousin, Lady O’Trump’s, I coiild 
nQt help feeling a certain void of 
comfort and amusement, from which 
a small circle of sincere friends,' do 


mestic harmony, rational and dii«- 
structive conversation, or genuine 
miith and festivity would have re- 
lieved me ; but 1 was a stranger, 
although in a neighbouring land, 
and^ under the same king and laws 
as when at home, and 1 made up 
my mind to gain experience, and to 
be content when I could, and pa- 
tient where I must. Her Ladyship 
kept me waiting for half an hour $ 
she was giving the last blush of youth 
to a cheek which it had long flown 
from, the last twist to a favourite 
lock of hair, and an increased spark 
to an eye, which late hours and dis- 
sipation had dimmed. She was 
splendidly attired, and was rom- 
pielely what the French term une 
femme superbe. I was commanded 
to dismiss my carriage, and to ac- 
company her in her ms a viit^ behind ' 
which two footmen mounted, averag- 
ing about thirteen feet between 
them, the lofty laced hat included, 
and bearing weapons offensive and 
defensive, which might have caused 
them to be mistaken fVu* Pole— ish* 
.gentry. They played their part ad- . 
tnirahly, for Jupiter intonans was 
nothing to the thunder which they 
raised at tbe door of the lady “ at- 
home,” peals of which were kept 
up with infinite spirit for wliolc 
hours, amid the press of carriages, 
the emulation of coachmen, the 
dread of pickpockets, the vigilance 
of police men, and the crowil and 
coxcomicality of a batallion of fel- 
lows in livery. Is this pleasure, 
thought I, are we at home, or is 
any lady at home here ? The stair- 
case was masqueraded into a grove, 
one room was a conservatory, 
another si^pmed like the Temple of 
Flora : here the flowering myrtle 
reminded me of Italy ; there the 
orange trees were like scenes »n Por- 
tugal or the Sooth of France ; one 
alley conducted you to the Cape of 
Good Hope, another i^venue led you 
ta a bower of rosQs; painted win- 
dows marked tbe sacred aisle, and 
transparSnees cut us off fropi the 
prospect of a town. I lost a little 
money at cards, and Si little time in 
chit chat with Lord Derby Dangle- 
ton; but i must &ay, that the fea- 
tures of one c^rd-taole contradicted 
his assertion as to .his country- 
women’s wanting spirit, and the 
flippancy of other mmalea far ex- 



eesded imaU talk,' the irant of 
whicli he had complained , of. My 
cousin now joined me on a eofa, 
and informed me that she^ had 
heard a great deal in my favour, 
which she had endeavoured toJm- 
prove hy doubling my rent-roll, a 
piece of duplicity which I requested 
her not to practice again. It was 
asserted that 1 was easy and good 
naturedy and evidently had tra- 
velled, hut 1 yet wanted a little 
brushing up ; (did they mean to 
get rid of the dust of the Emerald 
Isle ?) “ A little touch of affectation,'* 
she observed, would he of service, 
and' a becoming pride.” — “ Your 
humble servant,” replied I, “ Yes,” 
continued she, “ a degree of pride 
is as necessary as a drawing-room 
suit.” She now bade me order 


har . ^Triage, and she set me down 
at my^door; oiie.can, bear a sei 
dwun from a lady. Well, thought 
1,; on retiring to rest, pride is not 
in fashion at my home, but it may 
be useful in travelling, for I see 
many a one ^et on most astonish- 
ingly hy it, doubtless because 

** Pride, where wit fails, steps in to 
oi]r«defence, 

And fllls up all the mighty void of 
seuse.*^ 

I must try what I can do with it, 
and with this 1 fell asleep. Good 
night, Mr. Editor, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen all* 

I remain. 

Yours most sincerely. 


THE SIGH AND TEAR. . 

Patience to Sorrow cried, one day, 

“ Tell me, ray mournful sister,' pray. 

Thy twin-fK>rn offspring, which most dear, 
Ethcrial Sigh, or glittering Tear? 

Which dotli most iSelingly express, 

Grief, pity, pain, and tenderness ? 

If forced to part with one, pray who 
Should still await, soft nymph, on you ?” 
"Alas!” the pensive parent cried, 

“ That were an evil choice to bide. 

My fairy ministers, sweet pair ! 

So subtly formed, so sadly fair. 

Delicious gem-like, crystal Tear, 
Transparent, silvery, lustrous, clear. 
Sparkling on childhood’s cheek of bloom. 
Or shed by woe at friendship's tomb ; 

Or aiding beguty's witching wile. 

In company with sunny smile ; 

The smaftinpdow' from passion's eye, 

I’he balmy dew of sympathy. 

.Sigh hath a tone more Jinsh'd and holy. 
More plaintive, meek, and melancholy ; 
Unostentatious, deep, profound. 

Cadence of heart, tliought^shapen sound ! 
A bosom-pang that bursts controul, 

'A gliding, soft, escape of soul ; 

Constant, ^sincere, serene, intense. 

It speaks with yirilliiig eloquence ; 

Eludes the worId> dending eye. 

All truth, and all timidly. 

Heart searching power of aspect mild. 
Thou, — Thou art sorrow's lavourite child. 


Aria. 
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THE SHIPWRECK- 


Hark! peals the thunder of the signal gudi.**— BvaoH* 


The day had been particularly; 
fine, and 1 stood admiring the de- 
parture of the sun as he was rapidly 
retiring from the surface of the 
ocean, whose, watery ridges were 
beautifully crimsoned with his part- 
ing beams ; when my attention was 
attracted by a group of* peasants, 
who were silently watching the ap- 

J iearancc of something on the hound- 
ess deep, though its distance ren- 
dered it as yet scarcely discernible. 

I turned my eyes towards the ob- 
ject which had so firmly fixed their 
attention, and in a short time be- 
held a vessel sailing in gallant trim 
before the breSge, which filled her 
canvass. After observing it for a 
considerable time, I saw it stop sud- 
denly in its course, and the sails, 
which but a minute before were, 
swelled out by the wind, hang mo- 
tionless, while the streaming pennon 
curled itself round the mast. From 
the conversation of some old men 
who stood by me, 1 found her situa- 
tion was by no means enviable. One, 
who by his silver hairs and hoary 
look seemed to be the senior of the 

C , was remarking to his neigh- 
— “ Say what you will, Davy, 
but 1 like not the look of yon sky ; 
those little clouds bode no good to 


the dweller on the salt seas ; and for 
my part, I’d rather pass a week 
of nights in St. Edmund’s Turret, 
where the ghost of Esterling is for 
ever crying out, ‘Beware! Edmund, 
beware !* tlian I would be now upon 
those sleepy waves.” The person who 
stood next him, and whom I had 
concluded to be a fisherman, from 
the old and tattered jacket which he 
wore, added to the foreboding re- 
marks of the first speaker — “ Aye, 
aye, I ween ye speak the truth, and 
inay I never draw net again if some 
harm comes not to yon brig before 
midnight. I well remember, when 
forty years ago last March, the 
‘ Bonny Gilderoy,* stuck in the same 
place. She little knew her danger, 
nor thought that rocks were there,' 
because did not see them, but 
the first squall pitched her bows 
under, and in half an hour she was 
shivered plank from plank. 1 shall' 
never forget that day, nor the song 
which mad Wilson, as he was called, 
made the same day. Hold now, you 
shall hear it, unless my memory be 
buried with him who made it.” 

The old fisherman proceeded to 
sing in a voice by no means musi- 
cal, yet suited well to the song it- 
self, and to the scenery around. 


THE BONNY GILDEROY. 

The winter’s snow was on the ground, — 
The winds of March blew cold,— 

The gallant sun refused to shine, 

To waste his beams of gold. 

The sea look’d wild, the sky look’d dark, 
Load was the sea-gulls joy ; 

When from the west, on the billows breast. 
Came the Bonny Gilderoy, 

Anon the slumb’rinjp winds arose 
And swept the briny sea. 

The waves that long lay still and dead, . 

Now danced rightmt’Hly ; 

They beat against ime ragged^cks, • 

Aye threat'i|iii|g to destroyTr 
But. careless stilT^ "of good or i^^ ' 

Sailed the Bonny Gilderoy. 



1 he thunders shook the murky sky; . * 

The forked lightnings flashed, 

While loud.thfrBparklijl^i^Jf^ roar’d 
That o’er 
Then 

AndljHalKl^ ' 

For thvi^^tnlng past; and struck* th^t ihast. 
Of the fionny Gilderoy. , 

And then the piercing shriek ms^hcard, 

■ Mix’d with the obeahs roat*,— ' 

For all was lost, and the gallant ship 
Shall plough the waves no’more. 

‘Full many a corse ^as cai^t on shore. 

The ravens to decoy, ’ ’ 

Which hoverihgf flew round the lifeless crew 
Of the Bonny Gilderoy. 




The song was scarcely ended 
when a rough looking sailor, who 
had been all along gazing from the 
heavens to the sea, and then to the 
ship, exclaimed aloud, **• Hold your 
noise, Tom, we shall have enough 
of noise presently, for there goes 
the cormorant ana the gull ; and if 
thehlack clouds deceive me* pot, we 
shall soon hear the cries of man 
•mixed with their cursed croaking, 
and the roar of the dashing breakers; 
so bear a hand, let’s down and make 
safe the skiffs — ^there’s no time to 
lose with so wild a sky above, and 
so still a sea below us.’* With that 
he bounded off, followed by his com- 
panion, and they were soon lost 
amidst the windings of the rocks. , 
This seemed to be thq. signal for 
the whole to depart, and in a short 
time 1 was the only one left, except 
indeed a young man, who till now 
had escaped my observation, and 
who was leaning against an old 
wall a short way oflf, with his arms 
folded and apparently regardless of 
every thing, save the vessel, upon 
which he liad fixed his eyes immov- 
ably. But the darkness of the night, 
which now came on apace, concealed 
him from me, and*! fancied he had, 
following the example of the* 
retired to his home. The moon now 
rose, but the scud which swept wild- 
ly over the horizon only permitted 
it to be seen at intervals, wHilc the 
largeness and paleness of the halo 
with which it was surrounded evi- 
dently indicated the approach of a 
storm ; which was confirmed, by the ' 
awful stillness which reigned on 


earth. The few withered leaves 
which’ still clung to the branches 
rustled with a fearful motion ; while 
the waves came slowly to the shore, 
and sent forth a low and hoi low sound 
as they beat against the cliffs, or’ 
flowed over the shells and pebbles ’ 
of the coast. 

Darkness now asserted her power 
uncontrouled. No obieet Could be 
discerned save here ana there a faint 
glimmer which shone through the 
window of the cottager, and even 
that was hardly distinguishable ; for 
the inmates had well nigh excluded all 
light, by crouding round its source, 
where tney sat eitner silently gazing 
at each otiner, or else relating some 
doleful narrative, of itself sufficient 
to terrify the superstitious peasants 
without the assistance of Jthe por- 
tending elements. Many A’ tale of 
most terrifying description had al- 
ready been tola, and manyuipre bt^t 
half related was deprived of its con- 
clusion, and cut short on the vergo 
of its melancholy catastrophe by a 
loud blast of wind, which threatened . 
destruction to half the village, and 
the flying open of the doors an- 
nounced to those within the arrival 
of the storm they had-been fearfully 
expecting. The rain, at the same 
time, began to descend ; at first in a 
few large drops which pattered 
mournfully against tlie windows, 
and increased in a minute to the 
temjpest shower : — the lightning 
fiasned faintly along, and the rumb- 
ling of the 'thunder was heard at a 
distanc^e. Though every flash grew 
more vivid than that which had pre- ‘ 


• The name of a chain of Itidden rocks, where the scc»e.of thetjp 

tivcislald. ^ 
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ceded it, and every peal, became^ so attentively on the vessel. The 
louder and[ louder ; while 1;}ie inr* boat darted o’er a wave and was lost 
tervals bet\Vcen each was *1611^'' up- from sight in a moment. By the 
with the whistling of the wlnds^mnd #-flaBih^of the guns we could still dis- 
the roar of the breakers, which had^ ^4ih^uish the brig whenever the surf, 
now risen to considerable violence. which* im1\v rose to a tremendous 


Nothing could be well greater 
than the contrast which, at this 
time, existed between tlie tumult 
without, and the siletihe within 
doors. For each sat silent and mo- 
tionless as a statue; or if any one 
ventured to speak it was domain so 
subdued a tone, that it sounded but 
as a whisper, and even then the 
speaker seeniCd afraid of infringing 
upon the rights of the maddened 
elements. But this lethargy was 
not doomed to hist long, for \vc were 
soon roused from it by the thrilling 
report of the signal gun, which 
broke upon the ear with an awful 
echo, and seemed possessed of elec- 
tric power — again, once — twice — 
tlirice the stjgpals were heard in 
r^iid succession ; and now the idea 
of fellow-beings being in danger 
roused all from tbe stupor which the 
first report cast them into. Each 
forgot for a while the tempest which 
a few minutes before had filled them 
with fear, and rushed, toward the 
shore. By the time 1 had reached 
it, the beach was covered with those 
who being better acquainted with 
the ways, had got tbcre before me. 
But no one could do more than ex- 
press Ills feelings In sudden ejacu- 
lations,' as the' lightning or the 
gashes from the guns, which now 
kept up an incessant firing, revealed 
the vessel to his view, where she 
.might be seen struggling between 
two sharp rocks, which rose upon 
each side of her. and against which 
the angry breakers beating caused 
the surf to cover the ship every mi- 
nute. The neople on tbe shore, 
either stood motionless with fear, 
or ran madly from place to place 
along the rocks, .to catch a glimpse 
if possible of the stranger vessel, for 
to render her any assistance In her 
present situation was altogether im- 
possible. However, to do all that 
might be done, two small boats were 
brought forward, and a liberal re- 
ward offered to . anjir wlio would be 
hardy enough to risk lives for 
the preservation df others. Instantly 
nne qf them was . occupied by a ’ 
young man whom, 1by the glare of 
a torch, I recognised to be the same , 
that 1 had seen at night-fall gsizing. 


height, ‘presented a clear passage ; 
but the little skiff seemed to have 
disappeared for ever, and it was 
given up for lost by most persons. 
However, after waiting in painful 
suspence for several minutes, it was' 
again observed wearing to* its ob- 
ject, and a shout from the vessel 
announced that the crew had recog.-' 
nised the intrepid hero who had 
come to their assistance. But fate 
seemed determined to' tliwart all hu- 
man efforts, for a heavy swell, ac- 
companied with a resistless squall, 
of wind, foriHul the ill-fated vi^sscl 
against one of the rocks she had so’ 
long avoided ; and, from the con- 
fused noise which ensued, wc under- 
stood, alasi too well that she was 
wrecked>» that all was passed. Hark- 
ness now completely veiled every 
object frem our si*gbt, and the next 
flash of lightning, sliewcd us the 
ship, though still together, yet laid 
completely on her beam-ends, and 
washed by every wave. 

About an hour after the storm 
began to abate, and the moon peep- 
ed through the clouds at intervals. 
We still continued on. the beai^ in 
hopes of being able, every minute, 
to gain some information concern- 
ing tbe wreck ; , but we waited in 
vain; the vessel still remained im- 
inovahle, and the fragments which 
floated ashore had nothing on them 
from which we might learn . hef' 
name or place of destination. Mid- 
night arrVed, and we were well re- 
paid for all our anxiety by the ap- 
pearance of our little skiff, emerging 
from the waves with its gallant 
charge, and two other persons. We 
hailed it with all our might, but our 
joy ‘ was considerably damped 6a 
receiving no answer, A minute 
brought it to where we stood, butifs 
cargo was stiff; one had ceased to 
breath— the generous .youth, indeed, ’ 
Wits still alive, but the power of ut- 
terance was gone, and ere morning * 
be also was a corpse. While the 
third, the maid he loved, and whom 
lie had rescued from a watery grave, 
at the mepen^ of his otra life, sur- 
vived but a week, and now rests be- 
side him in ^le chnrcb*Tyard of St. 

Oklta. 



S^p6ui^, [&im; 

DICK SPOUTERj OR, HE WOULD BE AN ACTOR. 


« Make way there, ho I a group of pliers come, 

Hark ! to their drams and trumpets— .give them room ; 

We’ll have right royal sport my merry masters; 

Here’s one that swears he’ll play us any thiug.”— Play, 


What can be pleasanter thp 
the profession of a player? Sir, 

. there is -nothing like it; an actor’s 
lite presents a constant succession 
of variety ; he lives in a scene of 
delusion, dispensing delight to thou- 
sands, and inhaling in return the 
grateful incence of their praise ; he 

IS 

The glass of fashion, and the mould 
of form ; 

The observed of all observing.” 

• '•‘Wherever he goes the public eye 
is on him, and the utmost import- 
ance is attached to liis most trivial 
actions. Your poets arc but se- 
condary beings; ’fis true, they have 
the merit of invention, but what arc 
their conceptions if not embodied 
bj the actor? The genius of the 
jone is conhned within the limits of 
imagination; like the figures of a 
phantasmagoria, his hero’s are only 
reflected on the curtain of Our fan- 
cies, till the other enters on the 
scene, and*turning the airy nothing’s 
into flesh and blood, gives to the 
entire representation a startling rea- 
lity.” 8uch was the eulogium on 
an actor’s life, pronounced some 
years since, ’ by my stage - struck 
friend, Dick iSpouter, as I in vain 
endeavoured to persuade him to 
abandon the idea of following the 
profession of a player, for which, 
notwithstanding bis wit, and other 
most companionable qualities, 1 
could not bat consider him to be 
totally unfitted. “ All that- you 
have, said, my dear Dick,” said I, 
“ is no doubt very fine, and perhaps 
very true. The life of a favourite 
actor, 1 grant you, glides on plca- 
' sautly enough, once he has passed 
the grand ordeal of public opinion. 
Indeed, 1 believe there is no des- 
cription of talent so much courted, 
or so well paid in these times, as' 
that of a successful actor ; but turn 
the picture for a moment, and fancy 
but imagine a nla^ 
,piall of immortal longings after his- 


trionic fame, hut without the slight- 
est particle of talent to imitate hu- 
man nature, and your good sense can 
scarcely present to you a more ridi- 
culous figure. Uehold him in the 
act of ‘ tearing a passion . to tat- 
ters, to very rags, to split the cars 
of the groundlings,’ groaned at by 
the boxes, hissed by the galle- 
ries, pelted by the pit (here 
Dick gave an involuntary shudder), 
made the laughing stock, in short, 
of all his friends and acquaintances. 

A poet,” I continued, “ may pass mus- 
ter, although his verses are as poor 
as chicken broth ; a briefless lawyer 
bus generally something to corn- 
menu him on the score of wit or 
waggery, even if his legal know- 
ledge were insulhcient to supply 
him tyitb powder for his wig; a bad 
painter, or a crazy musician, carry 
something about them to redeem 
their absurdity, but a player, with- • 
out talent, is of all hounds the dull- 
est. He is a black sheep among 
men ; ‘ a tainted whether of the flock.’ 

No, no, my dear Dick, if you regard 
your own interest, and the advice of 
one who sincerely wishes you well, 
you would try any thing on sooner 
than the sock or buskin : for, be as- 
sured that, excepting in the instance . 
of a few gifted persons; who have 
risen into sudden eminence by the 
mere effort of their natural abilities, 
the. profession of an actor is, of all 
others, the most hazardous to at- 
tempt, and the most laborious to 
pursue ; and, as 1 once beard from 
an eminent performer, who is still 
ill the enjoyment of a merited repu- 
tation, ‘ it is not till the mental and 
bodily faculties of a player are on 
.the decline, that he begins to under- 
stand his profession.’ ^In short, my 
dear Dick,’’ 1 added, “ there are so 
many difficulties to ht encountered, 
and such various Crosses and vexa- 
tions to be endured, ere a man can 
arrive at any thing like a respect- i 
able rank in the professionc that un- * 
less you had talent the most decided 
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to start with, and even then, such 
is the capricious and uncertain na* 
turc of public taste, that you could 
not be certain of success, f, for one, 
should jj^ive my decided vote against 
vour pursuing this line of life.** 
jTlick, who had heard me to the end 
with tolerable patience, binding it 
in vain to alter ray opinion, or to 

* gain my approval to his favourite 
scheme,” gave up the task of com- 
batting my arguments, and merely 
added, “ I regret that 1 am obliged 
to disagree with you, my good Sir, 
but my resolution being fixed, your 
advice unfortunately comes too late, 
as 1 have made up my mind to leave 
London to night, for the purpose of 
making a provincial tour previous 
to the apeinng of Old Drury, where 
1 have no doubt of obtaining a first- 
rate engagement. Indeed, my own 
anticipations of success," he added, 
with the most self-satisfied look, 
“ are considerably strengthened by 
the opinion of severzu amateur 
friends, who have witnessed my 
performance of some of Shakspeare^s 
top characters. Among others I 
may mention the names of Lord 
Frederick Fustian, Sir Richard Rant, 
and Major Monthit, with whom 1 
had the honour to play at Chel- 
tenham and elsewhere; and, be- 
tween us both, 1 cut them all out. 
None of them were fit to tie my shoe 
strings. Had you but seen me as 
Hamlet, in my cut velvet dress and 
black bugles, you would have said — 

* How well he looks the prince ; bis 
lofty air 

Gives full assurance of his high de- 
gree : 

• Nobility to others lends a grace, 

But he, methinks, reflects a lustre on 
it.’ 

Sir, they were all mad, down^right 
mad with envy at the thought of my 
plucking their laurels ; and, would 
you believe it ! the Hon. Augustus, 
Featherbrain, who played Horatio 
tome, finding that I tlire^ Ins ta- 
' lents so completely into the shade, 
had the meanness to try to put me 
out several times, by pretending 
forget his cue ; and, when he found; 
that I was too perfect in my part th 
be disconcerted by his blunders,- lie 
actually trod on my corn, as if^y 

I accident, at a* most parti cukr pas- 
sage, of which he knew 1 jtneant to 
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have given a new reading. The 
pain I felt brought the tears into 
my eyes ; but I never flinched, and 
thus instead of enjoying my morti- 
fication, he was obliged to stand by, 
the unwilling witness of J»y glory.** 
After this flourish, my de^ir 
Dick,’* said I, “I shall add no 
more than merely to wish you every 
success ; but where, may I ask you, 
do you propose to make your public 
dehut f" — “I did intend,'' said 
Dirk, to have started at once in 
London ; but, as Henry VI. says, 

1 did not wish to be the cause of 
civil broils.* After my first appear- 
ance, 1 am fully aware that the two 
rival establishments would go to 
loggerheads about me, to try which 
should claim me as its own ; and 
then 1 should be the talk of the 
town, t^nd every one would be point- 
ing at ‘ the ^ great Mr. Spouter.* 
Besides, I have no particle of envy 
in my composition, and 1 did not 
think it ^together * a fair busi- 
ness. to eclipse established merit. 
Keaii, Youpg, . and Mad-eady, are 
deserving actors in their way ; but 
comparisons might be drawn to 
their prejudice, and 1 wish to avoid 
every thing that tends that way-^ 

' for these reasons 1 have fixed upon 
Bath as my starting-post, and 
thither 1 shall proceed to night: 
and if you look in the papers to- 
wards the close of next week, you 
will see the account of my deotfL 
I appear in my favourite character, 
Hamlet, and 1 anticipate the most 
complete success. How 1 shall asto- 
nish the natives: the town shall 
teem with my praise, and the critics 
shall laud ine to the skies. Ndtbing 
like it since the time of Garrick^ 
first appearance in Goodman's^'delds. 
I shall be the stare, the talk, the 

< I will astonish even Garrick’s shade. 
On Kemble’s brows the laurel'd wreath 
shall fhde, 

Young, Kean, Macready, shall no 
ger blaze; • 

Ye lesser stars hide your diminished 
rays I’ ” 

“ Bravo ! Dick^” cried l\ you are 
certainly inspired.*’ — Inspired,** 
my dear Bir," he answered*, how 
can I be otlicrwase. 
give fifty; poi,(id» that .lioiild be 
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scruples vanish into air; 
air.’ “ I have no longer 
any .doubts,” answered I,, “ as to 
the sensation you will prodace; but 
tell me, my dear Dick, is your mind 
absolutely, made up to try your 
chanre in tragedy ? Perhaps a pre- 
vious attempt in genteel comedy 
would be an advisaMe step prior to 
your grand essay.” — “ Genteel co- 
iiuwly!” reiterated Dick, with the 
most contemptuous smile, “ my 
good Sir, how very grovelling are 
your ideas on these subjects. No, no; 
tragedy, immortal tragedy for me ; 

I love the sad and sentimental queen 
Of sighs and tears, and her will 1 in- 
voke,’ 

Besides, my wardrobe, on which, by 
the way,l have expended a goodrouud 
sum, is purely tragic : every thing 
splendid and vniqne. Such robes, 
such feathers, such stars and span- 
!^es ! had I met you sooner 1 would 
have regaled yonr eyes with the 
sight, but rriy fuggage is alreafly in 
Bath, and 1 am all impatience to be 
after it. 1 shall be so busy during 
my stay; however, and so bored with 
complimentary visits, that I cannot 
give you the promise of a letter: 
the newspapers must satisfy you as 
to my success, for soon 

^Through all the island will the tid- 
ing fly, 

And ev’ry tongue will ccho-^have you 
seen him ? 

When shall he be here ? which of the 
city gates 

Shall open to receive him ” 

Hallo ! waiter, bring the bill ; 
time presses and I must be oflT.” 
The bill was brought, and Dick and 
U after a mutual interchange of 
good wishes, took our several ways, 
he to gather imperisliahlc laurels in 
Bath, and 1 to the silence of my 
chamber, to indulge, ray musings on 
theall-contident and vivacious spirit 
from which I had just parted. 

Poor Dick ! thou wert then in the 
hey -day of tliy spirits; a fine, gay, 
lively fellow, wirh a purse as light 
as thy heart, admired and courted 
by all who knew thee; but 

Where be thy flashes of merriment 
note, 1 

That were wont to set the tabtC' in a 
roar > 

Quite chop-fallen 


« Chance 4rst threw' me into the way 
of Dick, and 1 .know not how it 
was, he bad the knack above all the 
men I ever knew of taking you, as 
it were, by surprise ; you should, 
like him do your best against it. 
There was something, so' easy, and 
withal so pleasant, m manner, 
that you must have acknowledged 
he wMs the most captivating, fellow 
in the world. I remember the first 
day I met him was at Tom Bate’s. 
Tom was a pleasant soul in his way ; 
he had a certain dry method of his 
own that gave an admirable effect 
to his comical stories. But Dick! 
Dick was a Chameleon, and dis- 
played as many different degrees of 
humour in the course of an hour, 
as that fanciful animal is said to ex- 
hibit colours in the day. 1 was 
never fond of making acquaint- 
ances; indeed, I believe, I am re- 
marked for a certain formality of 
manner, which 1 most likely inherit 
from my mother, whose ancestors 
came originally from Spain, but the 
deuce was in the fellow, there was 
no getting over him. The glance 
of his eye was sufficient to melt the 
very starch in the frill of a Spanish 
grandee. It was useless to look 
cold upon him, for ithe mercury in 
his constitution 5 ose higher in frosty 
weather. Some called him a rattle, 
and others a mad cap, but none 
could de^ him the palm of plea- 
santry. For my own part, I was not 
twenty minutes in his compe^y, till 
1 found that 1 loved him; and from 
that day 1 felt an interest in his fu- 
ture fortunes for which I could not 
easily account. I saw him the child 
of genius, ardent, aspiring, and full 
of hopes; if this young man’s ta- 
lents, L have said, take but a right 
’ direction, he will probably shine in 
the world. Bat 1 too well knew 
that a spirit like his was just as 
likely to pursue a wrong course ; 
and I sighed as 1 thought on the 
fate which too comieflbnly attends 
unguided genius. 

1 had for some time suspected his ' 
predeliction for the stage, and 1 
augured no good from his connec- 
don with some young men of rank 
nnd fashion, who were distinguished 
in the higher circles as amateur ac^ ■ 
tors. My suspicions tvere fatter 
Strengthened, by observing among ^ 
kis books, a new edltion^of ** Mr^ 
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Inclibuld’js acting plays Sl;ia)r- 
speare’s tragediei — “ Siddons on 
pesture and action,” and “ The 
Thespian Preceptor,” His chambers 
too, exhibited every mark of a thea- 
trical propensity. In one corner lay 
the roues of Richard, in another the 
dress of Macbeth, while the inky 
cloke of Hamlet occupied . a more 
conspicuous situation. The walls 
exhibited numerous portraits of ce- 
lebrated performers, in their fa- 
vourite characters; under each of 
which was written, by the pencil of 
Dick, a brief panegyric on their re- 
spective merits. J n short, every thinp^ 
1 saw in his apartments convinced 
me of the new excitement which 
his spirit iiad received. His manner 
and appearance, 1 also observed, had 
undergone a considerable change; 
his pace was exactly squared to the 
gait of a tragedian, at the moment 
of his deepest musings. His air was 
lofty and reserved ; and he spoke in 
blank verse, occasionally embellish- 
ed by some apt quotation from 
some of the many plays he was con- 
tinually studying. His slightest re- 
marks on the commonest topics were 
delivered with pompous precision; 
Und his most trivial actions displayed 
theatrical dignity. In tine, his whole 
manner and air gave an admirable 
picture of the mock heroic. It seem- 
;ed that he was suddenly seized with 
a desire 4o take on the grand and 
melancholy, and disdaining the bus- 
liin of the laughter-loving Muse, he 
assumed the sock, and wrapped him- 
self ill the robes of her graver sis- 
ter. To his intimates, hoivever, 
and that he was Kind enough to 
consider me one, was suiticiently 
proved by his asking my opinion on 
his favourite scheme (although, by 
the way, he had previously deter- 
mined to adopt his own), he laid 
aside, in some measure, his newly 
acquired reserve, and on the occa- 
sion of his flight to Bath, he seemed 
80 far elated with his subject* as to 
throw into his discourse a dash of 
his former pleasantry. 

I remember calling at his loc^- 
iqgs one day, when 1 surprised him 
T^earsing, w^iih stentorian lunj^S} 
the part of Richard^ which he had 
undertaken to play at one .of the 
minor theatres, “ for the benefit pf 
the widowf and five childrep of n 
deceased professional gep|^em:j^n<'* 


He motioned toa chjtir ns lontered^: 
and I sat me doWHi in sad civility, 
to listen to his ravings: unfortu- 
nately, however, “ I am nothing if 
not critical,” and I therefore begged 
leave to object to his using certain 
contortions of face and body, which 
I conceived completely outstepped 
that golden rule which Hamlet 
endeavours to impress upon the 
players, but which he was pleased 
to assure me were admirable points. 
Poor fellow! it was a pity after all 
to damp his ardour; but, had I not 
interposed, I verily believe that the 
vehemence of his action in depict- 
ing his . supposed encounter with 
Richmond, would heve been fatal to 
his landlady’s china, for the poker, 
which he iioiifishcd in lieu of a 
sword, was taking a fine sweeping 
direction towards the brittle ware, 
when, by a fortunate movement of 
my cane, I luckily averted the 
threatened blow> It was then that, 
seeing his total incapacity to raise 
any other sensation in an audience 
than absolute derision, 1 ventured, 
with due timidity, to assure him 
that, however bountiful nature had 
been to him in other respects, she 
had not, in my poor judgment, be- 
stowed on him the slightest particle 
of theatrical talent, “ Let not the 
opinion, or the advice of others, my 
dear Dick,” said 1, ” encourage you 
in this pursuit, for which, he assured, 
you are by no means fitted. I ought 
to know something of these matters, 
for 1 have lived long enough, not 
only to have witnessitd the dawning 
of Kemble’s genius, hut to have be- 
held the great Garrick ere his ivas 
on the ivane : his voice is still in my 
ears, and his figure is now 'befqre 
me. That picture there bean hlhi 
some faint resemblancis but no 
painter can give you an a^dequate 
idea of Garrick as 2anga, 'In which 
character he is there represented. I 
remember having heard it said, that 
Yapng ^made considerable altera- 
tions in "this tragedy, in compliance 
with the suggestions of that great 
man. The first scone, in partiqalar, 
was nearly re-written, as the en- 
trance of Zanga, in the original,, 
was delayed to the second act, $bich 
did not agree with the taste of ^r- 
rick,' who loved to pyo^pce an early, 
as well as a strong , impression. 
Kean, who complete fails in sus- 
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notwithstanding, much more 
forcibly of Garrick, than Kemble 
did, oven in his best days, Bis hur- 
ried entrance, in particular, during 
the raging of the storm, accords 
more, not only with the acting of 
the “ mighty master” in that parti- 
cular part, bnt'in my opinion, with 
the spirit of tlie character itself, than 
the stately and measured step of 
Kemble previous to bis delivery of 
the opening speech. ' But these re- 
marks, which have been suggested 
by the view of that picture, are be- 
side our present question.”— “ Well 
then,” said Dick, “ although I per- 
ceive you are tinctured by the pre- 
judices of the old school, 1 should 
wish YOU to tell md candidly what 
yoa think of my talents as an actor. 

* Nothing extenuate nor set down 

aught 

In malice.' ” 

1 thank you for the hint,” said I, 
** but as I have already offered you 
my opinion, 1 have only to repeat 
it now. You have not, in my poor 
judgment, the slightest notion of 
describing a passion, or delivering 
a sentiment; your utterance ana 
action/ out Herod, Herod V in fact, 
they outrage all propriety. You 
seem to mistake fury tor force, and 
bombast for dignity ; your acting 
has not 'even the merit of being a 
laughable burlesque on tragedy :dor 
it partakes more of the ravings of 
insanity, than the rantings of a buf- 
foon : It is a strange infatuation, this 
turn for the theatricals.” 1 added, 

I have known in my time, many 
excellent young men who were filled 
witb the same delusion, which gene- 
rally ended in their joining 'some 
strolling company. I would not 
have yon, my dear Dick, be equally 
misled, as your friend Hamlet says 
to his mother; 

* Lay not the flattering unction to your 

soul.' ' 

That you are in the possession of 
talents which you do not own. You 
perceive 1 speak home to you, my 
young friend • hut you 'should not 
reject a wholesome medicine, be- 
cause happens not to please your 
pala^. The feeling of charity is 
lobe commended; an^ there- 


fore, I give you full credit for the 
motive which has, no doubt, influ- 
enced you in espousing the cause of 
the widow and her five children; 
but the world is inclined to be cen- 
sorious, and your vanity will be 
charged with an act which is due 
to a more commendable feeling.” — 

“ I despise the world,” said Dick, " 
“ and am equally regardless of its 
praise or censure. With regard 
to your opinion of my talents, 1 
thank you for the pains yon have 
taken to discover my possible de- 
fects, but 

‘ By the fSsith of man I know my 
price.’ 

I feel that in acting I am destined 
to excel, and that in time the unani- 
mous voice of an admiring people 
will hail me as a brilliant star. 
But my hour is almost come,” he 
added, looking at his watch, ‘‘ Sir 
Robert Ranter, and my friend the 
Major promised to meet me this 
evening at the theatre; we are to 
have a dressed rehearsal, and Lady 
Betty Bunt assured me, by her fair 
hand, that she .would not fail to be 
present. 

* Limbs do your office and support me 
well, 

Lead me but to her— then fail me if 
you can I’ ” 

But I turn from this digression, and 
resume my narrative. Five years 
had elapsed from the ^ime of Dick 
Spouter’s departure from toWn, dur- 
ing which time 1 was in total igno- 
rance of his fate, when 1 chanced to 
stroll, one fine morning in the last 
spring, into St. James's Park, and " 
there, taking a place on one of the 
rustic seats^ I was insensibly led 
into a train of thoughts, which ren- 
dered me almost unconscious of be- 
ing seate<l next a stranger; who kept 
eying me between the snatches of. 
time which he whistUd, apparently 
to while away the time. Perceiving 
after a while that' my musiags were 
so narrowly observed, I prepared to 
shift my quarters, when the stranger 
started up, and placing himself mil 
before me, he exclaimed, ** Oh ! 
world, thy slippery turns — what I 
i^nd will you too cut an old friend, 
because be happens to be without a i 
sixpence to buy hin^ bvi^kfatt?” the ' 
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voice, a voice of other jrears, 
but the appearance of the outward 
man was so far reduced, both in the 
flesh, and its exterior appendages, 
that it was not tvithout some diffi- 
culty I discovered the features of 
Dick Spouter. But how unlike the 
Dick Spouter of fomter days, was 
the wasted and wbe-begone figure 
that stood before me ! 

— “ meaf^re were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the 

boue.’* 

His coat, hat, and pantaloons were 
all of a dingy brown : yet, notwith- 
standing his broken down and dila- 
pidated appearance, and in spite of 
the gay crowds that were passing at 
the time, old recollections came so 
thick upon me, that I could not re- 
sist the impulse which 1 felt to 
shake him cordially by the hand. 
“ Poor Dick, ’’ .said I, “ the world, 
1 perceive, has dealt hardly with 
thee# and thou hast been hufifetted 
about on its rude stage. Thy morn- 
ing dreams of glory, are quite dis- 
solved.” — “ Aye,” said Dick, with 
a rueful smile, 

< And like the baseless fabric of a 
vision 

Leave not a wreck behind. !’ 

I have been sadly treated by Dame 
Fortune since 1 saw you : you per- 
ceive 1 am quite cut up. A curst 
infatuation for acting came over me, 
and led me from every thing sober 
and sensible. 1 have .lost all my. 
little fortune in following a vain 
chimera, and my health is ruined into 
the bargain : no one will know me 
now in this contemptible attire. 1 
have neither money nor friends ; in 
short, you behold before you the 
miserable remnant of a strolling 
player.”— “ I have little doubt of 
your sufferings, my poor Dick,” 
said 1 ; but come along, and we 
will talk farther on the subject. 
You have not breakfasted 1 sup- 
pose?” — “Why, no;” replied Dick, 
“ to tell you the truth, I have not 
experienced the comfort of a re- 
guW meal for many months, nor 
nave 1 slept upon a softer bed than 
this;'’ he added, pointing tO;|he 
bench on which we had been seatj^d. 
“ Good God,!” said I, “ you ha^e 
not sorely passed the night here ?’* 


He shook his head, and repeated 
with a ghastly look the lines which 
follow, a melancholy song, which 
he said he composed to beguile a 
dark and bitter hour. 

“ The birds of the air though at ran- 
dom they fly, 

And the bees though they heedlessly 
roam, 

Can shelter them soon from the pity- 
less sky, 

When the rain it dcccnds, and the 
tempest is high ; 

How happy are they, and how wretched 
am f, 

Bereft of the comforts of home ! 

The sky is my curtain, the earth is my 
bed. 

My friends 1 have liv’d to deplore ; 

An outcast 1 wander, by misery led, 

No dwelling is open to shelter my 
( head, 

I fain would lie down and repose with 
the dead, 

Where fate should oppress me no 
more 

I took him by the arm, and hur- 
ried him away, for his gestures and 
'appearance, 1 perceived, began to 
attract observation ; and after walk- 
ing in silence fot a few moments, 
for 1 found my heart too full to 
speak, and his 1 fancy was not much 
lighter, we found ourselves seated 
in a neighbouring coffee- room be- 
fore a cheering fire, and a plentiful 
breakfast of .tea, coffee, toast, and 
eggs, at sight of which goodly fare 
poor Dick seemed to regain some- 
thing of his former* self. But it 
was quite evident from his hollow 
eye and broken voice, that he was 
falling a victim to some inward 
malady. His language too was at 
times incoherent, and more than ever 
made up of miotations from various 
dramatic authors. He gave me a 
brief outline of ih is unfortunate ca- 
reer in pursuit of histrionic fame, 
but 1 foroear to repeat it here ; for, . 
with the exce|^oii of the manner in 
which his adventures were detailed, 
and to which 1 .should despair of 
doing adequate justice,' ther^^tWas^ 
little in them beyond tfae ^ uSuaV^ 
quantum of crosses and disappoint- 
ments to which all strollers are sub- 
ject, hut it was realty surprising, 
after all he had endured, that his 
passion for theatricals was still un- 
abated. He his usual 
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ardc^r ^ tbe profession, and attri- 
blit^d Kie ill success to every other 
caase bnt his want of talents It is 
true that, when stung by the me- 
mory of some particular suffering, 
he curst in the bitterness of his 
soul, the fatal infatuation by which 
he was first influenced. But the 
poison was too deeply rooted for 
even misfortune to eradicate ; and, 
“ hugging his dear destruction,” the 
moment of his bitterest railings, was 
often followed by a burst of his 
former enthusiasm. He seemed still 
to fancy that he possessed no com- 
mon talents for the stage, and that 
one day or other the world would 
acknowledge his merits. The de- 
praved taste of >^unenlightened au- 
diences, the want of disrernment in 
the managers wdth whom he was at 
times engaged, and the intrigues of| 
more fortunate rivals, were always 
the rocks on which he foundered. 
In short, from his first appearance 
in Bath, where, as far as I could 
learn, he was most unequivocally 
damned, to his last attempt in a 
miserable barn, when the receipts 
of the house amounted to i/iree and 
fiiapence, he had undergone a series 
of misfortunes and privations, that 
might well have broken down a 
more elastic spirit. His wardrobe, - 
on which he had expended, nearly 
all his fortune, in the full anticipa- 
tion of ultimate success,- became 
a prey to the depraved companions 
with whom necessity had cast him ; 
and he was even destined to witness 
the entire riTin of his cherished 
hope, his Hamlet’s dress “ of cut 
velvet and black bugles,” which, us 
he said, he. valued as he did the 
apple of his eye. “ There, even 
there,” cried Dick, “ where I had 
garnered up my heart, the band of 
spiteful envy left its mark." But 
the incident, touching his favourite 
dress, affords so good a specimen of 
the crosses by whidb he was sur- 
rounded, and is at ohcc so charac- 
teristic of the strolling fraternity, 
that 1 shall endeavour to relate it, 
far as my memory serves me, in 
his own language. «We halted the 
next said Dick, in continua- 
tion of adventures, “at a town 

in S^a^ji^tlshlre, of which I forget 
the nai]^' Our manager was res<3v- 
ed an impression, and we 

considerably elated by 


hearing that the place was fkshion-^ 
ably filled, and that the races were 
about to commence. Our opera- 
tions immediately began. A large 
out-house was hired, over which 
we hung our battered standard, 
and caused to he painted in large 
characters, “ Theatre-Royal.” The 
sanction of the mayor was procured, 
and we sent forth flaming bills, 
announcing the arrival of our com- 
pany, which, “ for acting, dresses, 
scenery, and decorations, was de- 
cidedly the first in England.” The 
next point of consideration was our 
opening play, and here it was that 
our grand deliburations commenced. 
Our company was chiefly made up 
of raw recruits, and each of them 
proposed a piece in which they could 
display their individual talent in 
some favourite part, and our ma- 
nager, as was hie custom, heard 
every one’s opinion, and always fol- 
lowed his own. 1 bad long sighed 
for an occcasion of showing 
continued Dick, “ in one of Shak- 
speare’s characters, and I thought 
.the present a golden opportunity 
too precious to be lost. My Ham- 
let’s dress I had carefully reserved, 
and I knew that the*general ward- 
robe had nothing like it. In fact, 
it was a very cosily affair, and il 
had attracted general admiration 
when 1 first displayed it at a theatri- 
cal party given by the Empress of 
all that was tasteful, Lady Betty 
Bunt,” here Dick sighed, hung hi.s 
head, aUd then contlltlaed. “It 
came to my turn to speak, and 1 
immediately proposed Hamlet, re- 
serving to myself the principal cha- 
racter. The general voice was 
against me, and tlie manager shook 
his head. However, I produced my 
dress, and my wishes were ulti- 
mately carried. How my heart 
panted when 1 saw the play an- 
nounced the da V following; ‘the 
part of Hainlet V ® celebrared per- 
formed, who has been engaged for .a 
limited number of nights.’ 

^The morning dawn'd and heavily in 
clouds 

Brought on the day, big with my 
fate.’ 

I. TO8 determined to put forth my 
sti^Ugtb, for now or nevet, ^ 1 
thduglktk , Out reheaml 
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well, aM I aug^ilrcd a glorious 

Bighf. 

< But, Oh I vain thought, who can com- 
uiand his fate!' ^ 

i had depositfid my precious gar- 
inonts in a place of safety, as 1 
thought, in the general dressing- 
room, and thither f repaired, < filled 
with mounting hopes’ to array my- 
self as the mpjaneholy Prince. With 
palpitating heart 1 heard the buz of 
the audience, and on looking through 
a slit in our great curtain, I saw 
that the benches were literally cram- 
med. 'J’he tinkling of the promp- 
ter's hell called for the first music. 
The King, Queen, and Courtiers, 
were all drcss^l, and Hamlet was 
hotly called for. 1 ran to the spot 
where I had concealed my dress, 
when, Oh ! horrible sight ! I beheld 
niy beautiful velvet cut into a thou- 
sand shreds. My robe, tunic, and 
trunks, fell to pieces in my hands, 
and my brilliant jet ornaments, and 
black bugles, lay scattered on the 
ground in beautiful disorder. All 
behind the scenes was bustle and 
confusion ; the play had commenced 
and no Hamlet could be fpUnd, for 
1 ahsolutcly refused to play in any 
dress hut iny own. In vain diii the 
manager in treat, threaten, and ca- 
jole : I was fixed in my purpose, 
and nothing could shake me. In 
«hort, the finale was this, the ma- 
nager came forward to throw him- 
self, as he said, on the indulgence 
of the audience. The gentleman, 
who was to have played llandet un- 
fortunately broke his leg on his way 
to the theatre, and lie, therefore, 
appeared before them for the pur- 
pose of craving their permission to 
read the part. The thing was past 
enduring; groans, hisses, and orange 
peels, assailed him from every quar- 
ter. ‘ The part of Hamlet read ! was 
there ever such a humbug?* The 
storm raged, the benches were torn, 
up, the lights were put out, the 
ladies screamed, and the gentlemen, 
swore. 1 1 was then, that availing 
myself,” said JHck, “ of the general 
confusion, I hastily collected the 
remnant of my wardrobe, and aware 
of the penalty which i had incurred 
by my refusal to play, for I 
under articles at the time, 1 s[li|iped 
out unpcrceived, and leaving iny, 


worthless companibns to witness the 
result of such stormy doings, [ 
speedily decamped from the town, 
to try my fortune in anotber quar- 
ter.” 

The evening was far advanced 
before 1 parted from Dick, but re- 
collecting a pressing engagement, 

I was obliged reluctantly to separate 
from him. His unhappy situation, 
however, had made a deep impres- 
sion on me; and, as 1 pressed his 
hand, I requested him to tell me in 
what way 1 could best serve him. 
He assumed a theatrical attitude, 
and answered me from Othello. 

“ ‘ 1 erreet thy love, 

Not with vain thanks, but with accept- 
ance bounteous. 

And on the instant will 1 put ihec to 
it.’ 

Lend me a crown,” he added, in a 
stage whisper. “ And thou shalt 
have' it, Dick,’* said- I, “ but a 
crown will do thee little service;** 
and glancing ■ significantly at his 
threadbare coat, I handed him a 
sum which accorded more with his 
necessities, and my own feelings. 
“I am still at my old chambers, 
Dick,” I iidded, “let me see thee 
there betimes in the morning, anti 
we wdll tJilk further pn thy affairs. 
He wrung my hand in silence and 
we parted. 

Hut, proceed we now to the last 
act of poor Dirk’s eventful drama. 
A fortnight had elapsed from the 
day of our accidental meeting, when 
1 received a note, in an almost unin^ 
telligible hand, requiring my at- 
tendance at the sick bed of a friend, 
who was most anxious to si.e me; 
My fears but too well assured mie, 
that I was about to witness the final 
exit of poor Dick ; and taking a 
bottle ot old Madeira in my pocket, 

I followed the messenger of deatlr, 
a miserable old woman, ^through, 
lanes -and courts, and alleys bli^,*' 
until wo reached a wretched house, 
in the attic of which, on thf^tikre 
boards, and wrapped in a scknly^, 
blanket, 1 discovered k}l that wats 
left of thte once gw and captivating 
Dick Spouter. Thotigir evidently 
in a dying state, and hhable to artt 
culate, j^eemed quite setisihle of 
my appVokcK W^coirijed me 

mth a tight his moist 
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hai^4* ^ cup^|[cold tea lav at one 
side of liim, aim an open book at 
the other. Curiosity prompted uic 
to glance at the latter ; it was an 
old 0 ( 1(1 volume of iSbakspearc. 
Perceiving the poor fellow’s ex- 
hausted state, I speedily uncorked 
my never-failing medicine, and 
emptying the (mp of its washy con- 
tents, 1 applied the cordial to his 
parched lips. The current of his 
life, which was ebbing fast away, 
returned to its former channel, and 
his eyes regained a little of their 
wonted lustre. He raised his head, 
smiled, and smacked his lips, and 
then, to my surprise and pleasure, 
he repeated, though in a faint and 
broken voice, Fulsta/r’s encomium 
on his favourite suck. 1 was really 
delighted totiiid the almost magical 
effect which the wine had on him. 
** Cheer up, Dick,” said I, ** and 
hope for better times. We must 
move you from this miserable room 
in the first place, and when thou 
art thyself again, we will see what 
further can be done. There is an 
bid friend, and brother collegian of 
mine, who has the power, and, I 
believe, lacdcs not the will, to do 
thee a service for my sake. In fact 
we have been putting our heads to- 
gether since J last saw you, and I 
liope soon to, see yon quite restored, 
and in a comfortable birth.” He 
pressed my hand in token of his 
gratitude, hut seemed to think by 
an incredulous shake of his head, 
and a faint smile, that friendship 
could do but little for him. 1 am' 
grateful, my dear Sir,” he added, 
after a pause, in which he endea- 
voured to collect his remaining 
strength, “ for the kind solicitude 
which you have always felt for me; 
but, I rather think, indeed I have an 
evidence within, which t^lls me 
that, us Hamlet says, I am about 
^ to shufBc off this mortal coil,* and 
to give my enemies the slip for ever. 
The truth is, 1 have been rather un- 
liandsomely dealt with, although I 
begin to suspect, that acting was 
not altogether my province, but let 
that rest. 1 have played my little 
part on the great stage, and the uni- 
versal manager is about to call me 
to account,”— Phoo, phoo,” said 


I, “ you must give up such gloomy 
thoughts .* you have youth at ]rour 
side, and you only want a little 
noarishme^iit to make you as spright- 
ly as evef. . You shall hi! nnnoved 
irnmfidiately to a comfortable lodg- 
ing, where all that friendship can 
do for you shall be done.” — “ ’Tis 
all to no purpose, my kind Sir,” he 
said, “ but I thank you neverthe- 
less. 1 feel that the hand of death 
is on me: its touch shoots coldly 
through my veins, and, should you 
chance to look in on me to-mor- 
row, as poor Mercutio says, ‘ you 
will find me a very grave man.* By 
the by, what an admirable charac- 
ter,” he added, “ is that of Mer- 
cutio. Is it true, 1 wonder, that 
Shakspeare said of him, ‘if I had 
not killed him so soon, he would 
have killed me.' 1 think it is Ma- 
lone who records the anecdote. I 
know 1 have read it somewhere. 1 
played Mercutio once I remember, 
anil very narrowly escaped from 
' being killed, in consequence of the 
roof of the house falling in on us, 
just as Romeo was smashing the 
tomb; but I think I have told you 
.the circumstance already.” — “ You 
have, my dear Dick,” said I, and 
you must not fatit ;'ic yourself by re- 
peating it now,”— “ Feel here,” he 
resumed, placing my hand upon his 
heart, “ how very faint it beats — in 
a few moments more it will cease 
for ever. F|ow singular that a 
man’s life should be no more, when 
this little oracle stops its^cking. 

K)nt, out, brief candle, life's but a 
walking shadow, 

A poor player, who struts and frets his 
hours upon the stage, 

And then is heard uo more.’”— 

At this moment an evident altera- 
tion became visible in his features ; 
and alarmed, lest any thing sadden 
should occur, 1 desired the old wo- 
man, who was busied in preparing 
to light the* fire, to procure a doctor 
with all speed., Alas ! it was too 
late ; for a few mbments before the 
physician appeared, poor Dick 
ureathed his last sigh in the arms of 
his friend. . 

G.t.A. 
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H10HLAKD REVELRY. 

Mr. Editor, such an hour, the circumstance could 

I USUALLY spend a few weeks each not hut assume a wild and wizard 
autumn at the farm steading of a appearance, and mingle with asso- 
frieud, on the north shore of the ciations of a romantic character. 1 
^ River Forth, not far from Queen's hastened to the spot ; and on i#con- 
Ferry. I am particularly attached noitering through a window, found 
to*the scenery in the neighbourhood, the large hall occupied hy a party 
> which 1 consider liUle inferior to of young men, dressed in the cos- 
any 1 have seen, dn the south side tume of the Highlands, and seated* 
of the Tweed. The narrowing of round a table of a very rude con^ 
the river at the ferries, with the pic- struction, on which stood several 
tiiresque Isle of Oarvie, midway articles of food. A stout well-made 
over, and the high land on the man was pacing the door with 
north side, terminated towards the measured step, and slow,** play- 
‘sea, with the perpendicular promon- itig one of the most wild and mourn- 
tory, • Carlin's nose^ from the top of fuT airs I evt?r heard. It was one of 
which you can almost touch the top- their national piobaircachol ; a la- 
inasts of the many vessels that pass ment for the death of a chieftain, 
to and fro close under its brow. The and one that is still often played at 
beautiful expansion of the river funerals in the Highlands. Not- 
above, its sides ennobled with gen- withstanding the harshness of the 
tlemens seats* and baronial resi- instrument and the monotony of the 
dcnces; and these again surrpund- music, the whole scene was well 
ed with fields in the highest statb of calculated to astonish a spectator ; 
cultivation, and ihe whole picture, and the glare of a lar/^ fire, which 
bounded by the far-off blue Ben blazed in the huge fire-place, with 
Lomond, conveys, perhaps, one of the light which the moon afforded, 
the most picturesque ideas which through the many apertures in the 
imagination can form of a scene in walls, served to shew by the coun- 
iairy-laitd. ^ tciiances of the party, the effect upon 

Oil an almost isolated point of their feelings. *Twas a scene to 
rock, in the vicinity of my friend’s which the pen of the author of 
house, stands Rosyth Castle, once Waverley, or the pencil of Wilkie 
one .of the residences of the Stewailt could' hardly do adequate justice, 
family, now a very ruin. Here, When the tune was finished, I was 
where royalty has often held its on the point of retreating, but the 
splendid court, the crows and ravens eye^ of the musician caught me, and 
hold undisputed possession. The a hint to the rest brought the whole 
hall which has often resounded* with in a moment to the spot I was about 
mirth and with music, resounds now, to forsake. An invitation to join 
aids ! with the scream of the sea- them was warmly pressed on their 
gull, or the screech of the night side, and accepted on mine without 
owl. But a truce with wailing:* mncli hesitation, 
ouch is the fate of sublunary things. I found the table pretty well fur- 
On the last evening of my stay, I nished with sundry of the good 
took my usual ramble along the sea things of this life,, of which wc all 
shore. The moon had just risen, and hcartilv partook; after this meah a 
shed her mild lustre upon the waters punch oowl, of no mean dimensions, 
and surrounding objects. The pon- was produced', Rhd filled to the brim 
derous walls of the castle had their ^ with famous punch. We did it jus- 
, share in the picture, and cast a tice, and required it accordingly to 
thick shadow upon the tide, that be replenbhed oftener than once, 
was swelling and swelling, round its joeing'; commenced, i^nd 1 spent, 
base: it was a lovely night. iii 'tlidr society the twq^ happiest 

As I approached towards * the*, hours Lhave ever enjoyed. ^ ' 

ruifls;.fty sound of a musical in- All of these young tpebiappeared, 
striiment, burst upon my ear,' pro- from tUeiip’mi^ufiers. and 
ccediqg evidently from the interior, tions, to be Rtwe^the lower cla^S of 
j In such a "sequestered place, and at society ; they were socictv 

' Em. Mag. Dee. \m. - ■ - . ; ^ 
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whkh bad been instituted, under the 
patronage of a celebrated Baronet, 
for the express purpose of improv- 
ing’’ the ancient highland music, and* 
all of them were liiore or less pipers. 
Three of them boasted of having sa- 
luted the King, from the point of 
the pier of Leith, on his late visit to 
ScoSand. 

At my request an adjournment 
to my friend’s house took place, 
where we spent the rest of the night 
in the most joyous manner ; even 
old aunt Kirsty uiiaged herself so 


far as to dance “ a reel or twa wi’ 
the lads.” 

*Thc enclosed is a translation, 
which t have been favoured with 
since, Of a song which was sung in 
the course of the evening, in the 
original Gallic. 

The party took to their boat at 
the “ wf short hour ayont the twal,” 
and the last strain of “ Over the 
water to Charlie,” fell on my ear as 
I sunk into the arms of our good 
friend Morpheus, 


SOl^C OP “ THE GATHERING.” 

Ours the strains renown’d in story. 

Of peaceful hall or deadly corric ; 

Would you call to field, or foray, 

Melt to love, or rouse to glory : 

Sound our mountain melody. ' 

Where the gale of love is blowing, 

Health, and mirth, and biiss bestowing; 

Where the cup of Joy is flowing, 

Eyes are bright, and hearts are glowinjg : 

Pours the bagpipes.thrillmg lay. 

Who can hear its notes of woe, 

For friend deceas’d, or fallen foe ; 

And see the mourners as they go, 

To its wild notes, sad and slow : 

And melt not at its melody ? ' « 

And in the day of doub^ and dread, 

When bursts the battle o’er their head ; ’ 

How strong the arm, and firm the tread, , 

Of Albyn’s sons o’er fields of dead : , 

When cheer’d by its wild warlf&e cry. 

Ours the strains renown’d in story. 

Of halls of joy, or deadly corrie ; 

Would you call to field or foray, 

Melt to love, or rouse to glory ; 

Sound our mountain melody. 


LINES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

How short, in retrospect, appears 
Our jojirney thro* this vale of tears^ , 

Each New Year’s Day in fancy’s view, 

We schemes of untried bliss pursue ; 

And think not while jn youth’s gay bloom, 

•How sivift the passage to the tomb. , , 
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A DREAM OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

Before I commence the follow- parted, accompanied by my Engflish 
jiig seemingly improbable narra- domestic and several Arabs, whom I 
tive, it may not be amiss to state in had hired to assist me in ray under- 
what manner J became possessed of taking. The morning being the 
it. It was in the winter of the year most pleasant for travelling, I set 
178-, that I was invited to spend the out before the sun had poured its 
Christmas at a friend’s house in meridian heat on the thirsty earth, 
Argylcshirc, where among other and arrived at my destination in the 
friends of my host, I met the cele- evening, having rested during the 

brated Mr, the Eastern travel- • heat of the day. The moon had 

Icr. , Onr mornings were employed already risen, and I took a dim 
in the sports of the season, each view of those enormous masses 
following his own inclination till whose effect is surprisingly magni- 
the evening, when wc all assembled licent in the paly beam. 1 wander- 
‘round the blazing hearth, our con- ed solitarily round their bases, while 
viviality heightened by our separa- thoughts crossed my mind tliat re- 
tion. Christmas feitivitics and con- newed the ghosts or embodied forms 
versation closed a most idly spent of ideal lieing, which my imagina- 
day, but such is the desire of man tion had so frequently created in ray 
after novelty, that these amuse- youthful days. The visions ofin- 
ments began to fade on our taste, fancy hovered darkly around me, 
and the winter night to pass heavily, the spirits of the mighty dead, 
It was upon one of these occasions though now forgotten, scertiell 
our host proposed resorting to the to ride on the nigbt breeze, whose 
old country practise of each person feeble memories whispered to my 
contributing, in turn, to the amuse- soul, ‘all is vanity.’ The stillness 
inent of the whole, by relating some of the scene was* only interrupted 
“ wonderment” or marvellous ad- by the snarling bark of the hyenas, 
venture that had fallen, under his who lurked in thO neighbouring 
observation. cemetery. Sometimes their hateful 

Many were told, of which some forms would be jfeen to glance from 
assisted the amusement, and others behind the dark shadow of a ruined 
contributed to the astonishment of tomb, and as suddenly lost in ob- 

*£he company. At length Mr. scurity. The antiquity of the piles 

spoke in the 'fi>Uowing words —but around me, the novelty of the scene, 
1 must premi.se that bis manner of all combined to throw a sadly pleas- 
lelling the tale materially assisted ing gloom over my mind, and I re- 
its effect. His singularly swarthy tired to my tent with feelings which 
countenance, discoloured by burning I attempted to analyse in vain. . 
suns, agreed well with the foreign “ The brightness of the morning 
air of the American robe, which he •sun dissipated the visions of the 
had brought from Aleppo, and night, and I rose with renewed 
worn as a morning gown ; and at ^ spirit to perform my undertaking, 
each striking part of his narrative. How different was the picture ! 
his jet black eyes shone with a bril- the ‘things of night’ had faded 
iiancy that was remarked by the away, and in their place all around 
whole company, and, indeed, his seemed to rejoice, 
whole appearance was that of a man “ The ti'ampling of steeds, the miu- 

who firmly believed what he was glcd voices ofthe many in various Iftn- 
relating. guages, announced the departure of 

“ It was whilst waiting for letters the caravan. The camels were re- 
from England prior to my departure ceiving their final burthen of water, 

into the interior of that I de- and they drank deep and long, as if 

termined to inspect the Pyramids, indued with a sense of the mstance 
those celebrated monuments of gi- they were to proceed ere they should 
gantic tyranny and kingly oppres- taste again. At another watering 
siort, whose origin, and av hose use ,place,aparty;pffemaleArabs,likethe 
seem cqpally unfathomable. 1 de- shepherdess^ of watering 
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, jtheir |bck<!» ivhile the neigphbouring 
viciiy was pouring forth its thousands 
to their uaiiy tasks. 

“ Having provided ourselves with 
lights and the usual acconmaniments 
of explores, we entered the largest 
pyramid at the usual place, and I 
proceeded on my search. The ap- 
. pearance of the first chamber was 
solitary and desolate, being filled 
chiefly with rubbish and remains of 
mummies, to which the barbarism of 
the natives and the curiosity of travel- 
lers had been equally destructive. 
Several small avenues lead out of 
this apartment, one of which opens 
jnto another, which had been open- 
ed and the usual ravages had taken 
place. 1 discovered nothing but 
the remains of an alabaster sarco- 
phagus and some bones, which 1 
. afterwards found to he those of an 
oik or a cow. The day was nearly 
spent in such ' researdies, and the 
Afalhi, who had never liked the un- 
dertaking, began to grow unruly. 
The fear of the ‘Ohout,’ who 
watched over the treasures they sup- 
posed 1 searched for, at length greW 
to such a height that they would 
stay no longer^ and they left ray ser- 
vant and myself to prosecute onr 
discoveries by'burselvcs. In truth, 
they could not have left me at a 
more inconvenient period, for I had 
observed some signs, which justified 
me in supposing, that I was near a 
large and unopened chamber. It 
was at the ena of a dark passage,, 
near the mouth of one of those wells 
.with which the place abounds, which 
diffused a most noxious vapour, and 
‘ it was. only my ardent desire for 
discovery, that , could haveinducedi* 
me to continue the operations 1 fiad 
commenced. My torches also were 
nearly all consumed, and , I was 

S ed to send my- servant for a 
L*r supply. While he was gone r 
1 proceeded to introduce an iron 
erow in the instertie^ of (be stone, 
for the purpose of webbing an en- 
trance, hut the strei^th of the build- 
, ing opposed my e&rts, and 1 sat . 
down dispirited on a block of stone 
near the before-mentioned well. , 
Here, in^a short time, I began to feel ' 
the i^ucnce of its pestilential air, 
my n<Mtd grew giddy, and I should 
haWfallen from my seat, bad I not 
a irreat eiertiop, roused myi^lf. 


and proceeded in my attempt to 
force a passage. Whilst in the act 
of giving a tremendous blow on the 
stone, the agitation of the air ex- 
tinguished my light, hut the blow 
was not lost, for it fell and exe- 
cuted its object by making a breach 
in the barrier that had opposed my 
progress. As I was provided with 
pliospherous, I did not feel any 
alarm for the loss of my light, but 
roceeded to feel what effect had 
een produced on the wall. 1 found a 
large aperture, sufficient to admit 
me through, and on introducing 
my head,! saw, or thought 1 saw 
a light shining through a crevice 
at the further end of the apartment. 
Astonished at what 1 thought must- 
be an illusion of the sense, 1 hesi- 
tated to kindle my own light, and 
cautiously entered the newly opened 
chamber. 1 found 1 trod on a fine 
surface, and on walking across it, 
applied my eye to what I plainly saw 
to an opening in a loosely built 
partition, which, as 1 leaned against, 
suddenly gave way, and 1 found my- 
self the spectator of a singular scene. 
In an ancient and large chamber, 
on a couch of stone 1 saw reclining 
the figure of a man, seemingly aged 
though still vigwTous, his long beard 
^ a sable silvered,* fell in large and 
ample curls upon his breast and arms, 
and added to the effect of bis coun- 
tenance, which was strongly indented 
with deep, furrows, that appeared 
to be produced more by sorrow than 
by age. From' the celling was sus- 
pended an iron lamp of an ancient 
form, by the light of which I was en- 
abled to remark the above particulars, 
and as its wavering flame flashed on 
the face of the singular being before* 
me, it added toils deathly hue; Indeed, 

1 should not. have thought him to be 
alive, had not the deep respiration 
of his chest convinced me of the 
contrary. Tlie appearance of the 
apartment assimilated Well with its 
inmate; around the walls were se- 
veral rows of mummies, some in a 
standing position with their facea 
nncQvei-ed, and the lip being fallen, 
gave them the appearance of grin- 
ning horribly at each other.^ I ad- 
vanced a step from the place where, 
fixed with astonishment, I had mark- 
ed the s(bove in far less time than it 
has taken to recite them; on a nearer 
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vievfT I found that he was clad ia 
the common dress of the ^ast, and 
what particularly took my atten- 
tion was, that ou his uncovered and 
livid brow, was fastened a rudely 
partitioned cross of diamonds, seem- 
ingly of great price. Hardly aware 
of my intention, I stretched forth 
my hand to touch it, when with a 
long, a deep drawn sigh the sleeper 
awoke; he threw his dark eyes, 
which' sparkled with a brilliancy 
that surpassed his jewelled front, 
wildly around him, and when they 
rested on me, he cried, ‘ what art 
thou come ! destroyer, thou art wel- 
come, then at last shall 1 be relieved 
from my burthen, he free as the 
winds of heaven. But if destruc- 
tion be not tb)^ purpose ; if thou 
hast a nature that clings to the softer 
feelings of humanity, why disturb 
my repose.' I must here state that be 
spoke in Hebrew> or rather in the mo- 
dern Syriac, wliicli 1 understand per- 
fectly, having before I left England 
acquired the reputation of being 
profoundly acquainted with it. 
Seeing me about to reply, be con- 
tinued, ‘ nay, speak not to gratify 
an idle curiosity, you penetrate tlie 
sanctuary of the dead, disturb the 
last mansions of the mighty, of the 
illustrious, of the great and good. 
Here at least 1 hoped to escape 
from the idle crowd whose thoughts 
are folly* and whose lives but va- 
nity. Thoq seemest to stand asto- 
nished, but thy fearasare the effects 
of thy ignorance. I am no being 
of immaterial. mould ; yes, thank 
heaven, 1 am but mortal like tby- 
splf, death must come at last and 
close a scene of lengthened misery ; 
centuries are past since 1 have been 
an inhabitant of these vast piles, 
already ancient at my birth. Here 
from tlie glaring day 1 sought re-' 
pose, but the undying worm was in 
my heart; sleep could not lull itf 
amid tluf crowd it was felt embitter- 
ing every taste of bliss. Oh! (be 
thought of R— followed me 
every ‘where. Mortal ! these eyes 
have seen what man can ^ never «ee, 
and like so meek, so forgiving, par-, 
don; oh, pardon! But yon black 
fiend laughs at my misery, mocks 
my prayers, derides my hopes,— ! 
'tis bitterer than death to feel what 
1 feel. Peath said 1, fool^ 'tis hliia 
to die ; when shall 1 feel its sting, 
rejoicing in its agony, then, ani| 


then alone can t Join those wko 
long have left me a lonely wanderer 
on the earth. Oh ! Mighty One, let 
me not live thus ; thou hast said it 
is not good for man to he alone, 
and now no kindred can 1 claim, 
no living heart shoots in unison 
with mine ; no joys of home can 
warm my soul, confined within a 
fleshy prison, panting for freedom 
and for death. Mortal ! 1 sport on 
him, reviled the Saviour of the 
w'orld ; then cainc the unchanging 
flat, live and be a wretch, I vainly 
thought it was a blessing, not a 
curse; I will revel in delight 1 said, 
all that earth can yield shall be 
mine, ages shall' bo born and follow 
each other to the tomb, but I .in 
never-ending manhood shall laugh 
at what strikes horror to every 
other heart. How futile, to thinK' 
life or length. of days can give hap- 
piness ! the partner of my he,art 
died, I felt the patig — child after 
child fell in worldly strife, and 1 
was left alone ; then first f felt the 
curse indeed, to bo alone amid a 
crowd, to feel no interest in all 
tliat wakes the heart of man ; then 
I sought death and found it not: 
fire ded from me, water abhorred 
me, the depths of the great deep 
were known to me, the nameless 
myriads of its dens crawled around 
me, storms arose scattering navies 
to destruction and hurling me to 
land ; earth quaked, I leapt into its 
yawning bosom, even then 1 breath- 
ed in agony to bursting — but the 
time was not come, the bursting 
volcano buried towns in ruins— 1 
was cast forth unharmed, the breath 
of the desert knew me — the Ze- 
moun blasted the caravan and left 
me alone; 1 touched the plague 
spot, but it was innoxious^swords 
of men shivered over my naked head, 
nought could harm the devoted'; 
then 1 would pass my time in plea- 
sure, but while woman smiled> wlmn 
the winercu|p' sparkled in my hand* 
I felt the dorse ; 1 sought wealth 
anjd despised it, 1 turned conqueror— > 
slew my thousands, and was wretch- 
ed; 1 loved woman and^she died, I 
could not follow, lii^ht.grewhete- 
fu^tomyeyes, 1 detested man' and 
his paltry wUJiei^ I: sought sblitude 
amid fhesd rums^ but, here has. he 
ponet^ted ; J fote^^ it, and deter- 
mipea hk should '/pe^sh. I touch 
diat stoUe, masses crush 
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118 both; thou wilt die, but I muBt seryant, who said, after a long search 
wrttlic in agony 'till he come/ he discovered me near the spot be 

“ Hemovrd, hot I coiiJd not ; every bad left me. The next day 1 could 
feeling was bemimbed ; I gasped for ' discover no traces of the breach in 
brcatli, every thing faded from my the wall ; I knocked but could make 
sight, a confused noise of falling no impression; an.d on relating to 
ruins was in mine ear: I fell and my servant what 1 had seen, he said, 
knew no more. When J awoke I I had been in a trance, but 1 can 
U'as in n)y tent supported by my never consider it such.”. 

ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

On ! ivhat are banks and bloom to me. 

Or sweets of honey dew ? 

Their verdure and tranquillity 
Are now a pain to woo. 

Is it a dream ! or wild caprice. 

Of nature in her plan ? 

When near maturely to blast 
The highest hopes of man ? , • 

No — ’tis a sad reality ; 

And every murmuring breeze, 

Hut wispers a discordant note. 

Destructive to our ease. 

There was a youth of gentle heart, 

Whose suavity of man, 

Drew silvery note from Friendship’s lyre. 

And sighs from maid of sheen. 

His was a look’intelligent. 

Illumed with tuneful word, 
eye that beamed, a mind that soared 
Above the vulgar herd. 

The flower but oped its petal bed, 

The richer tent concealed, 

The red wing of the storm empowered 
The sweets not half revealea. 

Now cold beneath the marbled sla]^ 

A narrow cell contains. 

Wrapped darkley in eternal night, 

The little that remains. 

A friend ’stands near, who knew the heart. 

The deep recess of soul 
And mind, who ne’er betrayed, but loved 
The warmth beyond controul. 

The peasant stops on Sabbath ere. 

Lost in the rudest thought ; 

Starts at the sad reverse, but feels 
The reverence he Ought. 

Time with unerring hand will soon 
The hook of fate display. 

And mingle with kindred dust, 

The thoughtless and the gay. 

The damask check, the maiden tint, 

• That sweetly blushing flower. 

That gives to life its essence dear, 

Is faded in an hour. 

The pride of wealth, ambition’s sway, 

^ Await alike th^ doObo, 

That brlngv die despot’s power within ' 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

^ We take no note of time but by its loss." 


Is the New-Year an era of pro- 
inise, or season for regrets ? Shall 
fancy weave for ns thC' totive 
wreath, or shall pensive memory 
crown the tomb of departed days 
with the mournful cypress ? That 
must greatly depend upon those on 
whom the first day of a commencing 
circle of months shall dawn. To 
youth an added 3 ||ear points at the 
pinnacle (however uncertain its at- 
tainment) of maturity, and to the 
plenitude of enjoyment, however 
pleasures visions may fadeaway from 
the feverish touch of fruition, — to 
old age, the departed year sinks 
like the fallen grain of sand in the 
hour-glass, and leaves a void be- 
hind it, — to the children of freedom, 
the roll of time olfers improvement 
and happiness, — to the captive or 
the slave, another year seems like 
one link of his 6hains knocked off, 
hut his ignorance as to the precise 
duration of that bondage^ offers little 
but melancholy ; his courage has 
no given bound of exertion to keep 
in view, his heart and hope have no 
sure /mnf-iiiark to steer for; the 
saint and sage can, and they alone 
can, fix that resting place, where the 
sun scorches not the bondsman, and 
where the tear of sorrow was never 
known. , . 

But we will suppose, and hope at 
the same time, tnat all our readers 
have no severe regrets to look back 
to in the last, and that they have many 
hopes in bright promise for the ensu- 
ing year, and that they may be realis- 
ed, is our most ardent wish. Let us 
now enter into, and compare the na- 
tional and local customs of the season 
with those of other times, as well 
as the usages and discussions of the 
olden tiMies, with the remaining ob- 
servances and merry-makings of 
our more refined and modern age ; 
and (since the taste for travelling is 
daily increasing), we will *take 
our first stand with Our neighbours 
on the other side of the water. Le 
jmr de / an, in France and in more 
southern countries, is a day of great 
bustle and jubilation, of much glad- 
ness and festivity, closely inter- 
woven with mbrai habits and re^ 


ligious duties. The enemies of 
these nations may deem this state- 
ment too flattering, but* truth, like 
justice, is blind to prejudice alone, 
and teaches us to treat 

^ Tros Tyrinsue uullo discrimine.'* 

The press of business-like pleasure 
and hospitality consists in the hasty 
exchange of complimentary visits, 
(performed by proxy by the great 
sending their cards and empty car- 
riages about) and the not empty 
congratulations paid personally to 
age, to consanguinity, to patrons, 
and to friends ; in the toys and new- 
year’s gifts flying through the 
streets ; and in the devices of affec- 
tion, gallantry, wit, and flattery, 
in metre and in prose, which puzzle 
many a brain and greet many a 
bright eye, accompanied by bouquets 
which arc welcome even from the 
humblest Hands. The moral and 
religious duties consist (and they 
are everywhere worthy of imita- 
tion) in the forgiveness of injuries, 
the cementing of breaches by em- 
bracing friends and former foes, 
and by reconciling and inviting 
alienated love and sentiment, by 
the long absent name on the card, 
or the warmly expressed wish for 

many happy years !” Frigid must, 
be that bosom, and forbidding that 
eye, which can treat and contemplate 
such customs with indifference; and 
in the hastening to the temples of the ' 
.Most High as early as possible, 
thus to make the first action of the 
day and year a religious one, and 
to pour forth the fervid orison for . 
self and those held dear, with a 
grateful sense for the favour of 
added days. These dues and duties 
cost pride some exertion, and self- 
love a manly straggle, and they are, 
on this account, the more valuable. 
The feast, the ball, and the theatre 
finish the scene ; it is not impossible 
that in nil this .pressing of bosom 
friends and congratulations, a Ju^ 
das’s kiss may now and then occur, 
but let us look at the brightest side 
of the picture and leave it there. 
HbU, land of Ubrrtjr, 
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how fates it with thee in these piji* 
inflf* times, or rather, how ' fared it 
wuh thee in the days of yore ? It 
sincerity seek for the merry Christ- 
mas and happy New Year, she must 
not tarry in drawing-room circles, 
and in mercantile capitals, — shfe 
must throw off pomp and parade, 
and travel modestly to the country, 
there to mix with the people in the 
rural gambols, quaint usages, and 
broad mirth of Christmas-tide* She 
must, if she be a true British spirit, 
forego the foreign gastronomic at- 
tractions of the kitchen, and feast 
upon plain, wholesome, old English 
fare ; barter the juice of the Klione, 
the Rhine, and the Moselle, for the 
flowing bowl, nor disdain to pledge 
Ralph and Molly in nnt-brown ale; 
she must draw nearer to her brothers 
and sisters, and let the clothing, 
feeding, and comforting of the poor, 
make them feel that*^ they form a 
component part in ‘ the family of 
man. 

In our forefatliers* times, Christ- 
mas was kept up with more exten- 
sive hospitality than in our more 
modish days ; the, Knight and the 
Sqiiire.wdiild th^ 0tifull-bottomed 
wigs, rooniy coatt, , iind gold faced 
hats) invite all neighbourhood 
to their board, gfoaning under sub- 
.stantial fare ; turkies and sides of 
hacon would face each other on 
tables of huge magnitude ; boars* 
heads With oranges in the. mouths 
thereof, and barons of beef would 
stand in proud array. The hungry 
were invited *to the lodge, castle, or 
hall ; whilst hogsheads and barrels 
were tapped for rich and poor, neigh- 
bour ana friendj for visitor, and for 
the stranger journeying through the * 
land of plentv. llie Lord of the 
Manor would sally out in his Coach 
and six to visit his tenantry, and 
the Lady Bountiful of the aomain 
would condescend to lead down the 
dance, composed of humble fol- 
lowers and poor relations.. How 
vulgar is this picture In the eyes of 
new-fangled gentry, and the imita- 
ting scholars of the new school. 

In Scotland antique practices are ' 
still adhered to, people sit up jovi- , 
ally to drink out the old^ and dfrink 
mthe New Year; and the toast is so 
|len pledged that it sometimes be- 
ns gravely, by “ here’s a M:uid 
year t* you,’U« or many happy 


years to, you;” it next comes to, 
(more briefly and familiarly) hapr 
py new years toypu,” through loud 
clamour and mirth, then is^heard 
years to you,” the first words being 
drowned in joy, and the articulation 
being so thick as to resemble ears 
to you,* a nod and a shake of the 
hand now announces in spiritedly 
accents, “ here's to you^*' and if, 
to' or “ you'* be heard at 

last, it is a wonder. Whilst this is 
going on within doors, lads are run- 
ning abont in ^ streets .with hot 
tW, and appl]Hg it and a coarse 
earty salute to first adventurous 
female who trusts her person at the 
midnight, on the brige (bridges) 
and omer parts of the town, tlie men 
shaking hands together and mutu- 
ally wishing “ a guid new year*’ to 
ea<^ other ; but the dandies of Bri- 
tish extmetidk^ (we do not like to 
call aught of spurious growth by the 
nantc of fair,) and your woula-bes* 
something very great and impos- 
ing, quit town for fashion’s sake, 
but keep no holidays at all; the 
season is a bore to* them, and the 
only plan wki^h they can hit on to 
seem* somebody, is to be gazetted 
out of London, nnd to be supposed 
to be at something abbey or lordly 
house, on thisir own estates, which 
either never existed, or which folly 
and extravagance has already mort- 
gaged and let, or first annuitised 
into decay, and lastly snld but and 
out. 

ThU being out a^town has greatly 
damped the Christmas and New 
Year’s Jovialities in the metropolis, 
without removing the scene to the 
market-town and hamlet, to the fa- 
mily mansion and cottage ; and has 
In general produced^ a diminished 
feeling about the' sifcred season, 
either taken in a religious, a na- 
tional, or a hospitable point of view. 
Soiqc of the aristocracy of the coun- 
try, the patricians of anifient date; 
make a point 'br a favour of being 
at one of their principle estates; 
wherf their parks afitt . their -pre- 
serves yield the . produce of the old 
English larder, but the cdaches and 
six, the gemine wij^, the broad 
mirth and open houses have been 
placed for the most part upon the 
reduced or retired list,, whilst mo- 
dest relations and poor of the 
parish have to complain, either of 
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bcinff put upon half-allourance, dir 
of b«ng reduced altogether ; of this 
we complain, in unison with the 
poor. We- like to see old English 
countenances and customs ; we love 
all orders of good people, and we 
wish to draw them nearer together ; 
we pray for that equality of taxa- 
tion, which may leave to the land- 
holder and agriculturist the means 
of entertaining his neighbours cor- 
dially and generously, without be- 
ing out done or run down by the 
man of funded pronjrty, who has 
none of the ties of ijBl^ neigh- 
bourliood, and to wffom the land 
can only be dear, -in proportion to 
the price of his acres, and the profit 
which he can -draw from them. Re- 
move from ‘US those who are stran-^ 
gers in their estates, and smile not 
on the merry faces of their tenantry. 

We yet enjoy the sight of the red 
berry ornamenting the surloin, and 
the,' misletoe suspended troui the 
oaken beam. The heart of oaA? is 
still dear to us ; nor is Betty, running 
away from an innocent kiss beneUth 
the druidical branch, a person be- 
neath our friendly notice ; and we 
mourn when we contemplate the ** de-, 
Verted village,’’ the Lord or Squire s 
home shut up at this season, the 
non-resident’s mansion barricaded 
against the traveller or visiter, and 
the glebe edifice un tenanted by him 
who reaps all its advantages ; and, 
above all, when we cast a glance 
at the Green Isle, whose numerous, 
athletic progeny,: pine from hun- 
ger at such a time, whilst others 
revel in plenty, and whose no- 
bles and landlords abandon the 
half-ruined pile erected by their 
more patriotic ancestors. It must 
be matter of gtief ahdi affliction 
to all good hearts to count the 
lengthy list of absentees spending 
fcbeir fortunes on the Continent la 
«tt€h times as these, and yearly es-^ 


tranging, more and more, their pqs- 
.terity from those feelings, amities, 
and relations, which Providence and 
nature wisely produced, and would 
promote were the duties -to be paid 
to each, not neglected and lost sight 
of. ' / 

“ Christmas comes but once a 
year,” is the vulgar adage of old 
England : happy they who feel the 
truth of the remark, and the one 
time so marked by benevolence and 
felicity, by charity and good cheer. ' 
But can tne poor children of Erin 
join in this assertion? Will it 
come once in a /ustrtim, or in a 
session of parliament? Will a birth- 
day or a coming of age of the Lord 
of the Manor or County produce a 
substitute for it ? We know not; — 
wc doubt, and we regret ; but whilst 
we still have ringing in our ears 

Gunpowder treason and plot, 

Which never can be forgot,” • 

<<iYet let us hope again to hear, 

Christmas comes sMl once a year.’* , 

The poetry of the two last' lines is 
not a bit worse than that of the for- 
mer; the sentiment is not to foster re- 
sentments, but to aviraken the slum* , 
^ring social principle. Let us then 
not give up the hope, that the weak 
and weary heart may feel the revivi- 
fying touch of kindness and of com- 
fort ; and that the New Year and 
its antecedent feastings and ceremo- 
nials, may never become so much out 
of Vogue, as to leave but a tear or a 
sigh to commciiiorate them; or that 
they may be merely recorded by a 
sentiment, or phrase, a song, or a 
quotation fand that the last may not 
be a truism at the same time, going 
off together 

** With a hie ho! to the ^eeHholly, 
All feigning is friends^p^ eiOft love’s 
a mere folly,” 


Mogt Dec* 1823. 
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LEFT OFF BUSrjfESS. 

■— - In spite of natorb'^B stubborn plan, 

He treads (lifes) stag^e hy^^y of gentleman.** 

Hofcterf, 


. Sib CaIiBB tAXOfi was an bpn- 
lent ironmonger. He succeeded liis 
honest father in the business, and 
carried, It on for half a century. 
His stock in trade was valuable, 
and his customers, numerous and 
suhfitantial ; yet the large capital of 
which he found himself possessed 
aro-se more from his father|8 perse- 
verance and temperate habits than 
from any enormous profits, exten- 
sive commerce, or ludey hits in the 
way of business. He never specu- 
lated, not even in the funds, but 
saved and put by, and put by and 
|aved a^in. He rejected many 
offers or putting out his money at 
^high int^eat, and was contented 
with the receipts from the shop, 
and the legal interest of his conn- 
try. He held monopolists and usu- 
rers in ahhartence; and often ob- 
served, , was ,a toss up with 

shell m^n, wl^l^gr they were to 
maki/n: fcrtu,t^\*^r a bankruptcy. 
•The'^ame priil^'ples he taught his 
son, and the same success attended 
his exertions. 

' Old Roger Caxon was florid and 
corpulent, good-natured and plain 
dealing^ soner and industrious so 
t^t his neighbour, Mr. Cheshire, 

’ a rich cheesemonger and vender of 
pork, tliought him worthy of his 
only daughter,' to whom he gave 
fiheen hundred pounds iu marrmge, 
which the ironmonger ^hen con- 
sidered a handsome portion, At 
Mr. ' Cheshire’s demise Mr. Caxon 
found a new increase to his capital, 
arising from the, stock sold off, 
money for |^he good will from the 
successor ;in the cheese, butter and 
, bacon lirie, hou^^Jn Newgate- 
street, and cellal^f'^^Ud counting- 
houses; advantag^lKly let, in El- 
bow-lane, Bride-lane, Pettico 2 fl>lane, 
yea, and in Ainen-corner, the whole 
forming a valuable pfppefty. *> In- 
stead .of living up to his, income, 
leaving off trade,' or chu^ip^JlIs 
Mbits, he never changed g guinAi 
‘dlj^iand kept to ms , Utingo as tiis 

hifeu days and hblidaysi WheH'lio 


paid the debt of nature he left no 
other debt unpaid, but was “ re- 
moved from over the way” amidst 
the regrets and good words of all 
his neighbours. 

Caleb, his only child, * was no 
chicken wh^ the honest citizen 
took his }eai|>of the shop and of 
the world toj^P^pr ; ho had drudged 
for twenty-fo^r years with the old 
man, and felt inclined to go on 
tyventy more, being at this time 
^turned of forty. He was single, but 
not ivitbpttt his sympajthiel^. Holly 
Ho-allthihgs, who was housekeeper, 
cook, butler, and slut, had cast a 
wicked hazle eye upon him, and he 
felt that he was under the wand of 
the enchantress. At the same time 
she despised the. shop— and there 
was only one little dirty boy, 
.^lled boots, a>^cruiiure8 dcs wrui- 
iure$ of male appearance in the 
Mdark premises. Caleb, now the 
hea^, jpf the hmxse, soon found that 
it was a pity tp w^rk Holly sohard^ 
and two' assistants were foirthwith 
procured. Dolly began jt^i lock 
more and more captivating, hut was 
po highlypttiTed that ^faster Icon’s 
widow could not help thitikin]g that 
the girl was getting ahoyc herself. 
The old lady, thowm^ary not ^ long 
surviving, Holly became jgoverneea 
of domestic con'i^eros, and was on a 
friendly and familiar footing with 
Master, from which a little accident 
arose, natural enough in duch cases ; 
but the hl^lls ojf Hne/ce silenced 
all slanderous, repprts, and the 
neighbours could not misdoubt (the 
lady’s; own ^ords) that all's right. 
Master Oa^ now first kept an 
ppen und had iv^^ibdging at 
^llackney, ^egohis spouse presented 
him (ati a very early peribd) with 
Miss Mumg ICaxbi}. ; The next 
^yftar she.i^i^M^ to hiviti fresh AoiV, 
so she r4m^ed to, Islington, where 
r a house .1^ talceUi and upon, her 
producing 'W male hm she' pre- 
vailed upon “ mP spouse” to set up 
a “snuff-colouredl coach, with red 
wheels, and to . have an iron-g|Py 
Hveryi turned .up ffitli oiun^oj^a 
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rusty uppearancc, but not sparingly 
laced with gold, and with an iron- 
bound hat, which put the beadle of 
St. Martin ’s-le-Strand to the blush. 

Notwithstanding all this great- 
ness Master Caxon laboured on 
in his counting-house, and kept a 
severe eye upon the ledger ; so that, - 
as money makes money, the age of 
iron became the age of gold. Ten 
•years of fagging, quill-driving, and 
attending to the shop, now raised 
Caleb Caxon, Esq., citizen and iron- 
monger, to all the civic honours in 
succession. The oralty was a 
heavy burden (honours were so 
thrust upon his plain and homely 
hahits); and but for the senior 
Sheriff, who was an intelligent man, 
and used to good company, the 
worthy high magistrate woUla never 
have got through his operate duties, 
which, however, were very flatter- 
ing to the Lady Maress (so she used 
to subscribe her name). At this 
lucky juncture an address was to be 
resented; and Our late venerable? 
lonarch, who was nothing slack at 
knight-making, put the sword on 
the brawny shoulders of* the iron- 
monger, and be with difficulty arose, 
Sir Caleb, as large as life. He now 
felt his weighty duties more than 
ever ; and but for his colleague, the 
.Sheriff; an active magistrate and 
a gentlemanly man, Caleb 
mi^t have been upon his marrow 
bones untU now. His was, indeed^ 
a friendly /j/J. On his return home, 
he found Lady Caxon intoxicated 
with gteatness and arrack punch; 
and, in the delirium of her felicity, 
she persuaded the Mirror of Knight- 
hood to pack up his wardrobe (the 
robe or gownnptthe least essential), 
and to occupy a bouse in Blooms- 
bury ; but that being, as she said, 
“<oo nighOburn,'* she moved him 
again to Ifarley -street^ and; lastly,' 
to St. James’s-square. The fatigues 
of office brought ill health on the 
LordMayor ; and, as soon as a new 
one was fleeted, he, for the first 
time, yisiteda, watering place,* Rams- 
gate, where . ]} 0 rothearj 

(who added Ma> name without 
an act of Parliumeut) first made her 
debut. Master Caxon was sent to 
Eton, and thence to college; and 
they both of them now began to be 
ashamed of Pa* and of the iron- 
Lady Caxon Vas determined 


to strike a. stroke ; and priming the 
Ex-Lord Mayor with wine, to which 
he was not mneh acCUetqmed, she 
carried her point, and made him 
romise to give up business. Never 
id Phoebus more heartily repent 
the promise, extorted from him by 
his thoughtless son Phaeton, than 
Sir Caleo did the moment de ten- 
dresse, which wrung fronS him his' 
iron treasure. She might be* com- 
pared to Jj€ C/ianteur, who tira de 
f^uci/br des soupirs des sanglots et 
des larmes de fer. But the reproach 
of, “ Voui a Gentleman and a Knight, 
and not keep your word !'* carried 
the day. A valuable consideration 
was given for tlic business by his 
foreman, with an annuity for my 
Lady's life; and she triumphantly 
exclaimed, “ Sink the shop.” 

Sir Caleb now hoped to enjoy 
retirement and quiet, buf niy Lady 
prevented his projects. A vis a 
vis was first set up;- [the livery 
changed to crimson ; four huge 
wasteful footmen hired ; two of 
whom, with long canes, like Cane 
and MlCi ahi^ys followed my Lady. 
(Jares increased withfs^ijt Cafeb^s no- 
toriety, and pe^ fled from iBglnn- 
tine villa, the Knlght^s country 
seat. EvjRry thing perplexed the 
worthy citizen, — dislocated from the 
neighoourhood of the Old Bailey, 
and transplanted, into the region 
of' fashion. To furnish his Villa 
Madam stopped at no expense ; yet 
neither herself nor her partner could 
compass the matter. In order to 
keep up' the ball she first named a 
billiaril table; it was got; — and 
young Caleb’s collegian acquaint*, 
ances eat up the Alderman, picked 
the son’s pockets, and disturbed the 
repose of the whole family by gamb- 
ling at it all night. But my Lady 
insisted on thc^ games going on < 
becau^ there was an. fionourable 
Edmund, of the party, end it was 
. right that h^ 8^9 should form 
c‘oniiections,;^ 4 ;Skc had Miss Afn- 
riar to 'get'=^jw 0 P Aer hands. .The 
libary, or libraW, was the. next oh- . 
ject : Sir Caleb bought books as he- 
would hare purchased iron, by the 
hundred weight; and he had them 
JbJghlyigiU on the back, and; bound 
in mproGco (ca)f wouldithare hssn ’ 
more of a piece witb.{he piau) ; but 
theni^^Wi*0i .nioftes 1 fot - eighl 

it to 







SU up with great man, ancient 
nni tnmlern. He got as far as Shak- 
BOeare, Milton. Rousseau, and Vol- 
taire. My I^ady named William Tel. ' 

Tell! — tlie devil answered Sir - 

Caleb ; “ why, I teiryou, he was a 
republican.**r-‘‘ He was no publican 
at all,” sharply retorted Lady C — . 

« He was,!* replied the Ex-Lord ‘ 
Mayor $ ** a republican, a publican, 
andT a sinner.” The idea of malt 
suggested another idear to her La- 
dyship : “ Mr. Whitbread !” — “ He’s 
not high enough,** quoth the Knight, 

“ you might as well have Muster 
Whitbread, the baker.”— “ Caesar !” 
exclaimed my Lady. Sir Ckleb shook 
his head. “ Cicero 1****-“ -That will 
do (he wiped his face). Well, thcro’s 
five of them. “ Locke !** said Miss 
Mariar. “No, no, my dear; that 
Bmell;i of the shop.” — “ Lord Ba- 
cilli** salll my Lady. “ N<^tHat 
would be a ^rsonal reflection on 
your grand-mother,** replied^ the 
Knight, with a sigh. “ Some king,” 
guessingly articulated .Manar; “ for 
instance, Charle Magne^ or Henri 
i^uatr^^^ — Nu»**ui> 8 e 5 ved Pa, “ we 
must not put kings among the com- 
mons $ we'll have William Pitt, Earl 
ofChatham ; the^^a six of ’em, and 
I will write to thq Ex-Sheriff, who 
is a man of letter^ for the other two 


rals. Bishops, and Nobles with stars 
on. My stars and garters ! Lord, 
our visitors will" be dumfoundedt 
when 1 introduces them as our old 
hancestoYS — the^eads of the family 
— ^and they will be oum, for we shaft 
have bought and paid for them; a 
nice distinction, at the vest end o* the 
town !** The idea delighted the 
whole family; and this would have 
been the first tranquil night that Sir 
Caleb had^ emoyed since he left off 
business, if his son had not arrived 
unexpectedly from Trinity College, 
in a tandem, vNth a drunken com- 
paition, and bad not broken the par- 
lour windows by way of raising the 
family. My ' Lady, however, was 
soon put out of pain hy seeing a 
dasher of fashion, as she called him, 
with young Caleb ; and she said, 
“ Never mind the cinder, that can be 
mended ; but let ns put up the pic- 
ters as soon as possible.** 

Broker’s shops were searched by 
Sir Caleb for old moth-eaten por- 
traits, and he bought them a great 
and rare bargain: amongst which 
were Sir Cloudsley Shovel, Admiral 
O’Hara, the Duke of Cumberland 
of the year 45, and the Due do Birou 
taken in execntioit. Cardinal Maza- 
rine and an obliterated Mareshall, 
Due de Nivomois. a mildewed Louis 


names.” Lady Caxon submitted to 
his consideration that this would 
be betraying bis ignorance, so she 
thought a little, and then proposed 
Adimral Lord Hawke and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, who were approved of 
nem, con. Touching this same nem, 
con.^ Miss Muriar asked M’a one 
day the difference between nem. con. 
and crim. con. Her Ladyship, who 
knew neither, told her that it was 
time enough for her to learn that, 
and that they did not suit the like 
. of her. The next embarras de riidi^- 
ses was the pictures. Mariar Haro- 
thear was for the Italian and Fle- 
mish schools, but Lady - mo- 
ther broke out wUfi^'; leekiii, 
a pretty taste indeed ! 4 shoutd 
,soon have a Flemish account of Pa’s 
money if it went that way. How . 
many bars, and .bolts, and hpops, 

and’ “ Hinges,” introdpeed the 

Knight with a groan, for. 
upon what the argument ftim^«< 
“ No,” recomincncedmy Lady'^ilfe 
ivill buy bargains. rUhay© n W&r , 
full-lengths. Generali^;' ilSfc 


XIV., and a Duke of Richmond 
without a head. ^ A vamperahd var- 
nisher was sept for, who soon turned 
the Duke of Cumberland,, who had 
formerly bung up on .a sign-post, 
into Sir Caleirs great grapd-faiher 
in a black wig and a suit of ricl^ 
brocade. Sir Cloudsley was mad6 
‘ an Alderman of. The Admiral’s nose 
was rubbed "over, and; an.^^exact. re- 
semblace to Sir was effected, 
so as to pass bimtlbir for a grand 
uncle. The DakViof Biron was in- 
troduced as a noble friend of the fa- 
umily.f aud thi^. Cardinal was trans- 
formediiiltp a>|pk>mmon Councilman, 
and U^j^njed^to stranglirs , as toy 
iiadyW^eU Tj^MareshalUDuc 


Tj^MareshalUDuc 
de NivoppU, wap; pa^iised ofer as a 
forclignedim^iq^ / XIV. wan 
ippr dreaseHp ^^6 i^fform of the 
.Ilbyal ^'4mpfer#'. Cdppany, and 
4iiewn pity cousin; whilst the 
l)p]|e of Hjichmomll was converted 
jhte a jLady, and pointed to as. the 
^^y ^of Sir IValter . de Caxon, 
^'l^hjt, yvho.^|c«pe/||prnvitk5#il- 
tiio 







Tamping 'and varnishing,- and the 
gtineaological touches cost so much, 
that the great bargains became 
heavy concerns ; and, ere they were 
iinisned, Paddy 0*Brush, the per- 
former, a handsome County Cork 

S rivate gentleman, brushed off with 
fiss Mariar^ and extorted five thou- 
sand pounds from Sir Caleb to re- 
store her, with the addition of him- 
self, Larry O* Brush, and the pic- 
tures. A cottage was now to be 
taken for my son-in-law. 

The want of dc^u^ation soon 
brought on a variety of complaints 
upon Sir Caleb Gaxon, as he was 
neither an agriculturist or sports- 
man ; and he got so corpulent that 
the vis a vis Could no longer admit 
of his being thtust in opposite his 
dear spouse. He bought a low 
pony, which threw him upon a dung-' 
hill, Ydung Caleb got deeply m 
debt, and resolved upon travelling: 
his creditors were paid, and he start- 
ed for the Continent: arrived at 


Venice, and falling out of a gondola 
when lialf seas over was drown- 
ed. Sir Caleb had no shop to amuse 
him : the game was up at his billiard- 
table : his books only set him a sleep, 
for he could not read any thing with 
attention, save only a w^iste book or 
a newspaper. Lady Caxon proved 
unfaithful for want of something 
better to do, and the Knight died of 
a broken heart — 

Qui fit Mscenus ut nemo quam sibi 
sortem ? 

Sen ratio dederit, seu sors objecerit, 
ilia 

Contentus vivat.’* 

Let the reader make out the rest. 
Let the moralist give what lesson he 
please, and the philosopher discant 
on the source of that vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit to which worthy Caxon 
was a victim. 1, for my part, shall 
merely advise the tradesman to be- 
ware of ambition ; — the eud of which 
must be, — misery and disgrace. 


IMPLACABLE HATE. 

FROM Tfin GERMAN. 

Away with frowns-— no more let hate 

^ Our hands and hearts dissever; 

Or deatlswill close his gloomy gate. 

And shut out love for ever. 

For .life's long tottering bridge resembles ' 

A plank across a grave ; 

And in a moment, as it trembles, 

We sink where none can save! 

With these . words Counsellor inferior in merit, miickly raised 
Lambert concluded a very afflicting himself above his friend by the 
letter to President von Dornfeld, who dever of riches. Thousands saw the 
was formerly his bosom friend, but injustice of this ; Lambert, however, 
who now persecuted him as a fdCi rejoiced at the good fortune of hi« 
They h^i been playfellows at school, friend, whom he loVed better than 
and friends at college. It seemed himself. . 

that ishey could not exist apart froin They Ipyd idready attained the 
eacliotliqr. Dbrufeld’s' sterner and age ot ftve and thirty, when love 
mbreselish characiter%cparatcd them threw the apple of discord 'between 
for a single hour , only j. Lamblrt*8 them* In the selfsame hour they 
amiable temper and forgiving die-- both saw the beautiful and sprightly 
position immediately rlestorcd the AmeliA'; and left, with captive 
brotherly qompact. Friendship acr 'li^arte^ the house' where they had 
companied them from the university become acquainted with;her. 
into life, and in this path, also, fled .t^m both eiiko thO succe^ug 
conthiu^dl|iitWaithful attemladt for nijgMj ^li|[ left . plenty of 
4im\^Srs. ' w thflhgb far His leisure^W^^tlfe to pay 



f 'friddrcsses to the ftdxuli'able 
This resolution iras Uie first 
S&cret which, they ever kept from 
each other. 

Dornfeld, whose pride induced 
him about this time to purchase a 
title, looked upon rank and riches 
as the most powerful magnets for a 
female heart. He imagined that his 
doubly weighty and attractive per- 
son was the aim of every unmarried 
lady, and the object of her most 
fervent wishes. Full of this conceit 
he shewed, in his intercourse with 
Amelia, a bold and boundless con- 
fidence in himself, that offended her 
delicacy, and drew upon him, as he 
offered himself with an air of con- 
descension, a fiat refusal. He left 
her with insults, and hatred and re- 
venge supplanted love in his bosom. 

Amelia had already shewn her- 
self favourably disposed towards 
his less assuming ftrieud. It is true 
that he had little or nothing to offer 
her of what the world calls the good 
things of this life ; /but be unfolded. 
In words and actions, a noble mind, 
which she justly held to be the 

S urest and most certain source of 
omestic happiness. So love met 
lote the leagtfb was concluded, 
and her parents confirmed it. 

Intoxicated' with joy, ^Lambert 
flew to his friend, and presented 
himself to him as a bridegroom. 
Astonished, and reddening with 
rage, the President started from 
his seat, reviled Amelia in the bit- 
terest terms, disclosed, in his anger, 
the secret of his rejected offer, which 
had not yet transpired, and de- 
manded ef Lambert, as the sacrifice 
of friendship, that he would give 
up Amelia, resolve never to marry 
her, and avoid all intercourse with 
her. 

“ Friend, you ask too much !” 
answered Lambert ; grant me the 
enjoyment of a blis,$ Inat fate has 
not allotted to you^^<^‘* .Oh, that 
will not cause me muqlt''uneasiness,” 
exclaimed the President, With a con- 
temptuous smile; ^*but she must 
be punished, the fool!* Punished 
through you, my dearest frieiid! 
Revenge me on her I retract yo'ur 
offer, and let her pine 
celibacy!” Lambert suppri^Ssed the 
ladiguation which he felt ut this 
, cruel proposal ; he Jbir^ged 

him to spare him the sdSpclbh Of 


[DsS, 

SO shameful a' breach' of promise: 
but.von Dornfeid. wanted to pursue 
his revenge in a dictatorial style: 
he commanded as peremptorily as 
if be had a slave before hiiq. 

Irritated, at length, by this treat- 
ment, the Counsellor declared that 
he was not accountable for his con- 
duct, and should act as he thought 
proper. 

“ At your peril !” thundered the 
President, 'while rage and malice 
flashed from his rolling eyes. Lam- 
bert made him no reply, so they 
parted. 

Shortly afterwards the latter cele- 
brated his nuptials with Amelia. 
Mr. Dornfeld refused to accept the 
card, which was sent him on the 
occasion. 

This ^ senseless piece of insolence 
was intended as a declaration of 
war. He desisted from , all associa- 
tion with his old friend, and denied 
himself to him as often as he came 
to call upon him. So much the 
more, however, did he continue to 
have to do with him in the way of 
official business. ‘‘He played the 
part of a proud and supercilious 
superior towards him, and con- 
ducted^ himself exactly as a mean, 
malicious - spirit does when he 
would embitter the life of a hated 
inferior. The most difficult and 
vexatious employments were heaped 
upon Lambert in such, excess tnat 
he could scarcely eyer enj.oy an 
hour’s leisure, anq he was frequent- 
ly compelled to spend whole nights 
in his study. He endured this op- 
pression without a murmur ; but it 
liurt him ^hen his most praise- 
worthy efforts , were bitterly cen- 
sured, and sometimes rejected as 
utterly useless. Nor was the Presi- 
dent (Hintented with this injustice. 
He spoke ill of Lambert in all com- 
panies; and when it came to his turn 
to be ptomoted to a higjiwf efike, 
q secret dpt^actory communication, 
rhade to t% Prince, blasted his just 
hopes. 

Hitherto he' had home all with 
in^ymcible' ]^htience ; hut having 
now beCdffl^e the.fkther of severed 
children, akd finding his small in- 
come inadequate to the increased 
expences of his fainily, he resolWd 

tien with the hpsolj^ 
both the.iA>wer aii" 
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to throw difficulties in the way of 
cve^ pTOjjBct that he might devi^ 
for improving his circumstances. 

With this motive Lambert wrote 
the letter to Dornfeld, which is al- 
luded to at the. commencement of 
this relation, but he returned no 
answer to it, * and continued to 
act in the same ' unkind and per^ 
verse way in affairs of office*. — 
Some further approaches that the 
Counsellor ventured upon after- 
wards produced no better effect. 
Yet the President triumphed in the 
circle of his acquaintance, and 
boasted aloud that Lambert cringed 
to him ; that he would, however, as 
he expresfed himself in very low 
terms, let him crawl till the day of 
judgment, 

About this time Lambert was 
sitting one evening at his desk, 
employed on some pressing busi- 
ness, when one of his younff col- 
leagues, Counsellor von Buiiren, 
entered, liis apartment with has^ 
steps, and disordered looks. “My 
dear friend,/’ he exclaimed, quite out 
of breath, “1 throw myself in your 
arms in the greatest perplexity — I 
want 500 dollars this instant. My ho- 
nour and my life are endangered, — 
save me !” Lambert was confounded. . 
BuUren was not among the number 
of his friends ; on the contrary, 
this ieuiibigaous man, who was 
known to be a confidential favourite 
of the President, had played him 
many a trick, and had always 
hitherto looked down upon him 
with contempt. Yet Lambert’s ten* 
der heart could not reproach him 
for it now, in 'the hour of distress! 
he assured him, on the contrary*, 
that he would serve him with true 
{pleasure if it "were possible, but 
.that he had not the tenth part of 
the sum by him. 

Such was the -fact ; but he had a 
public coffer in liis (j^hands! and ft 
was itr^is house. ^;^oii Bfihreiii 
who was^' of course aware of that, , 
made the unexpected proposal to 
Lambert i6 open this source of help 
to him. “ Spare me 'the thought !’’ 
said Lambert ; would raider 
perish with hunger than touch the 
money committed , W 
Notwithstanding,*' tife former, r^*^ 
peated his request incessantly, in the 
mqst heart-Ten4it|ff ,^rms 1 he swore, 
wM<tdfjsadfq} oat^» that he wquld 


infaUibly return the money within 
a w^k, and threatened suicide if 
not assisted. . 

The good Lambert wavered be- 
tween duty and compassion ; at 
length the latter prevailed— for, with 
it, the thought combined itself that 
Von Bfihren, the powerful favourite 
of the President, was the most pro- 
per person to make peace between 
them, and would .be led by grati- 
tude to undertake the task. Full 
of this hope Lambert opened the 
chest with a trembling hand, and 
delivered to him a bag containing 
the sum reemired. “ Vou see,” said 
he, “ that 1 do more for you than I 
should iiaye done for myself in the 
greatest eniiergency. Be but silent 
and keep you» premise, or you will 
make me unhappy.” Bfihren em- 
braced him, swore that he would be 
punctual, promised eternal grati- 
tude, and hurried away with the 
money. 

Oppressed with business Lambert 
had not time then to reflect upon the 
occurrence and its possible conse- 
quences. He sat down again to his 
papers, and wrote till near midnight. 
Betired to his pillow, at thaf hour, 
fearfhl apprehensibtis crovfded upon 
him, which represented his arbitrary 
disposal of the public money as a 
dangerous temerity. He could not 
sleep, so entirely had fear taken 
ossesslon of his mind ; and when 
e did close his eyes for a few mo- 
ments, heavy dreams oppressed him, 
and transported him into the most 
horrid dungeons^ He sprung up, 
as soon as it was day, iVorn this bed 
of thorns; anxiety and dread drove 
him out to a friend, to ^whom he 
confided his secret. “ Ah, ah !” 
said bis friend, with a significant 
nod; the heart has been entering 
into the department of reason ! Au 
th^twe can do is to be prepared for 
the worst, and to, fill up the vacan- 
‘Cy in the pubj^ chest a$ speedily 
as posBihljsi;’, ' ' 

“ AlasY'-said Lambert, “ I know 
of no means!” — Then 1 will nn- 
dert^ke it,”* replied hrs friend, “ I 
confess that 1 am not master of 500 
doUnrs at this moment, but, be as«(, 
eiired, that within three hours that' 
eum shell be in your hands, la^no 
mean 'time go Iiome^ and think no 

mor^;;4l it/j’ , = V..' 

scarcely, 
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tymi, o’clock when he reached his 
‘V^mnee : there he found tw of 
th? principal public officers wait- 
ing his return ; the sight of them 
alarmed him. ^ Tliay requested to 
speak to him in private. He l^d 
them into another apartment. Here 
they produced an order from the 
chief authorities to inspect the state 
of the public money committed to 
his management.- What a thunder- 
holt was this ! He was nearly faint- 
ing ; yet the thought that his offence 
was of no disgraceful nature sup- 

I sorted him. He instantly acknow- 
edged to the officers the deficiency 
in his cash, explained to them, with 
strict truth, the whole circumstances 
of the case, (omitting only Von Bfi- 
liren's name^ and etitreated them 
not to hull him to destruction, for 
that he would, in a few hours, re- 
place the money in their presence. 
They shrugged their shoulders, said 
neither yes or no to his request, and 
after examining the remaining con- 
tents of the chest, sealed it and de- 


tinel was^ fcnioved that very day, 
probably in consequence of the last- 
mentioned circumstance ; but he re- 
ceived intimation, at the same time, 
that he was spspeiided from his 
functions, and forbidden to appear 
in court. 

The trial now proceeded with nu- 
merous examinations. He was ac- 
cused of groundless imaginary of- 
fences, such as so upright a. man as 
he could not dream of committing. 

After having been ill used in this 
way for about a month a sympa- 
thising friend wrote to him as mi- 
lows : — “ I just now learn that your 
fate is decided ; your suit is quashed, 
but you are to be deprived of your 
office and .dignities. President von 
Dornfeld,; as 1 hear from good au- 
thority, has it in bis power to arrest 
this heavy blow ; but you must ap- 
ply to him to-day for his interces- 
sion.: to-morrow it will be too late,’* 

Lambert was as much thunder- 
struck as if sentence of death had 
been announced to him. He felt 


parted without vouchsafing a single 
word of proinise or consolation tw 
him. 

Two hours afterwards Lambert’s 
friend sent the promised 500 dollars. 
But with his messenger arrived, 
at the ^ame moment, a magisterial 
officer, who arrested him in the 
name of the Prince^ and placed a 
scntinal at his door. 

It was now evident that Dorn- 
feld stood behind the curtain and 
governed the machine. Transported 
with anger Lambert wrote to him 
as follows ; — “ Mr. President, I 
have no hesitation in calling you 
the author of my misfortunes!, Yon 
have laid a snare for me, through 
the medium of Counsellor Bfihcrn, 
into which, alas ! I the more readily 
walked, because 1 thought to gain 
your approbation by doing your fa- 
vourite a service. But ignomki v 
and imprisonment are my reward. 
How much farther yOtwiU you carry 
your revenge ? For Ood’s sake, be 
human ! Free me from the net in 
which you have entangled me I It 
will be easy for you to destroy in 
the birth the destruction which 
threatens me, as I have already, 
through the assistance of a friend, 
made good the deficiency in the pub- 
lic money,’* 

No answer. Hon^ver, the cen- 


that he could not survive this un- 
merited disgrace. From the stone- 
hearted President '^he could expect 
no commiseration. However, not 
to leave any means untried, he wrote 
to him, ana ordered liis servant who 
carried the billet, to request him, 
personally, to read it without delay. 

It happened that it was Dornfeld’s 
birth-day, and he had a large party 
of friends to celebrate it. It was 
evening when he -received the bil- 
let at the card-table. He put k 
into his pocket, though Lambert’s 
request, that he would instantly pe- 
ruse it, was repeated to him. “ There 
is time enough,” said he, and 
thought lio mpre of it. 

An hour before midnight the com- 
pany sat down to a sumptuous re- 
past. Ainid.st the splendid profu- 
sion of plate and glass on the table 
a large crystal goblet particijlarly 
. distinguished itselfv whicliLanibert 
had given the President on his birth- 
day seveiil 3 'ear 8 before. The names 
of the donor and acceptor glittered 
in golden characters near eami other : 
it was therefpi-e surprising that Von 
DornfeM should continue to make 
of tbk gqblet, or that he could 
even look at it without a pang of 
remorse, * 

As the clock was striking twelve 
he composedly filled it with wwie. 
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ia order to Bond it round to his 
guests. In the old Oerman stvle* 

. But at the moment he was aoout to 
drink to hisfriendi, and had applied 
the rim of the goblet to his lips, he 
was arrested by a sharp shrill sound 
that proceeded from the glass, which 
was also heard, with amazement, by 
all the company. They examined the 
goblet by the light, and discovered a 
recent crack passing through Lam- 
bert^s name. With a shudder the 
President called to mind the neg- 
lected letter, which he had carried 
in hk pocket for six hours. He 
hurried from tlie table into an anti- 
room, broke the seal, and read: — 

I am on the cross-way between 
life and death. The intelligence 
that 1 am to-morrow to bo deprived 
of niy office, and tlirust, covered 
with Ignominy into the class of beg- 
gars, has brought itmj to the limits 
of niy existence, and 1 am resolved 
to take a bold step across therm 
Dornfcld, this is your work! But 
there is yet time to save me, and you 
will, you nimt do It, af there flows 
a single drop of human blood in 
your veins. Send me but a scrap 
of paper with the word ahd your 
initials upon it, in token of your 
good intention; for this, or some 
other mark of consolation from your 
hand, I will w,^t till midnight. 
Haste to ^end iti hadr if you will 
not, the same day shall mark your 
entrance into the world, and my exit 
out of it: the oun shall never 
shine upon me a condemned criroi- 
oal." 

Dornfeldk coitsclctice received a 
severe shock from this letter. He 
looked at his watch ; the midnight 
hour was past dreading the worst, 
he rushed out to prevent a deed that 
threatened to brand him with the 
ourse of public execration. But, 
nlanl the deed was done. He found 


a number of persons colleded rouiid 
Lambert's dwelling, who had been 
roused from their slumbers by the 
report of a pistol. Ooveribg his face, 
'he pushed through the inquisitive 
crowd into the house. Loud cries, 
of distress led him to the chamber* 
With anguish and trembling he tore 
open the door. Lambert’s bloody 
corpse stiffened before him ! — Ame- 
lia, overwhelmed with apprehension, ■ 
knelt before the couch on which he 
lay. She looked round, and shud- 
dered as at an apparition when she 
beheld at the threshold the deadly 
foe of her husband. He drew nearer ; 
she motioned him back with out- 
stretched arms. — “Go! 1 conjure 
you,” she exclaimed; “ the blood of 
my husband cries to heaven. against, 
you !** He retired panic struck, and 
ded home ; but he had not courage 
to appear before his guests. He 
excused himself to them, affecting 
sudden indisposition, and concealed 
himself like a fugitive criminal. 

Lambert was universally regretted. 
The cause of his suicide did not re- 
main a secret. Every honest person 
execrated the President. ' His rank 
protected, him from the, public re- 
sentment, but a severe Court of jus- 
tice established its seat in his breast, 
and sentenced him never to enjoy an 
hour of peace on earth. He sunk 
into a melancholy wliich quickly 
^ew to madness. , Every where he 
fancied himficJf pursued by Lam- 
bert’s spirit. With this apparition 
he often talked aloud,' offered it his 
band, with floods of tears, and then. ' 
in despair, as it seemed to refuse 
the proffered reconciliation, thrust 
his head against the wall. He be- 
came, at last, UDgoverflably mad ; it , 
was necessary to confine him in 
irons, from which, . after years of 
suffering, death released him* 


Away with frowns — no more let hate 
Gar hands and hearts dissever ; 

Or death will close his gloomy gate. 
And sbul; out love ibr ever* 


For lifers long tottering bridge resembles 
A plank across a grave; < 

And in a moment, as it trembles. 

We sink where none can savel 


£bu** im. 
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A DREAM. 

Sleep fell on me; and my soul floated fortli; 

Over a tide of past and coming years, 

Wherein the present is but as a wave, 

Or the light bubble born and dying on it. 

There was a cldid on whom I look'd with more 
Than love, though less than passion, for her days 
Were yet too few for the all-marring wing 
Of Time to raze from out her sinless soul, 

The impress of divinity, and such 
As is the fuel, so will .be the flame, 

And mine nras harmless — for it fed bn snow. 

1 gazed upon the dawning of her charms, 

Nor dreamt their noontide blaze would be too bright 
For me to look upon : -it was enough 
To sec her blue eyes beam on me, — to seal , 

Her sweet lips with an innocent kiss, more warm, 
Perchance, but not less pure, than that she gave ; - 
7''he future was as nought ; the hour that nuw 
Gave me to clasp her infant purity, — 

While my heart (which the breath of loving had. 
Like the soft air that curls the summer brook. 
Though ruffled, yet not sJT^licd) strove beneath 
A weight of bliss that still the more oppress’d 
In growing sweeter, as the ripening fruit 
Lower and lower bends the fertile hough, — 

That hour was all eternity, — for Time 
Is measured but by change, and no new joy 
Was wanting in our Eden, — nofk flower, 

Of all that bloom’d, could fade, for they were grafted 
On the undying soul; they drew no narture 
But from it ; not a leaf of earthly growth. 

1 join'd her childish sports, though on the^ verge 
Of daring manhood, as the parting sun 
lingers full long on. ocean's rosy rini. 

To rest his kindling eye on some fair dame. 

Rather than on the brightening world before him. 

I had no pleasures but from hevf the,b««t * 

• Of others were to me but gilded sorrows ; 

While the delights that from her, through her camp, 
Shone like the western ray which, pouring through 
The motley crystal of a pictured casement. 

Though rich itself, is thousand times more lively, 
Tinged with the dyes of rainbow light it caught 
From such a barrier to its luminous way. 

My heart adored her as its god ; for she. 

To me at least, seem'd faultless, and the highest 
Cw be no more ; — or if at times a- tint 
Of hbman weakness mingled with the dyes 
Of her soul’s beauty, it was like the light, 

The golden clouds of eve, which more resemble 
The glowing portals of some unknown heaven, 

Than earth-born vapours hiding that we sec. 

I bask’d beneath the summer of her brow 
Till my oit'n drank its lustre, and the sparkle 
Of other eyes fell unperceived upon it,— 

A taper-gleam upon the sun-lit wave. 

She was so young and beauteous I ne’er deem’d 
That she cpuld change, — that she could he more fair 
And bright, or less was 1 to sec her both f 
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Years vanished) and the stream of worldly things 
Roird its dark flood between us, and we met 
Less oft ; still at each meeting 1 beheld 
Some charm unform’d, or undiscern’d till now,— 

As every morn discloses a new burst 

Of blossom in the spring-flow’r that we cherish, — 

Till my fond eyes, less wont than erst to gaze 
Upon her flashing looks, had lost their strength. 

Their eagle-daring, and fell lashfully 

To earth before her; — she had given my breast 

All it e’er felt of sunshine, but she now 

Threw the first cloud o’er it. ^Thc power that woiKs 

The spell, must break it ; and the orb that lends 

Its radiance to the sparklers of the night 

Alone can dim them'with his orient lustre. 

And so it was in this : a gloom grew over mc,_ 

And my brow saddened ; for, though Hope still drew 
A world of magic circles which had one, 

The game bright centre, yet each rainbow line 
She traced, was farther, fainter than the first. 

Still the loved face ne’er frown’d on me ; cv’u then 
The same benignant smile for me was beaming ; 

Alas ! 1 wish’d it warmer, and the twilight 
Is lost on him who longs for break of morn. 

I look’d into the deep blue of her eye 
For love ; as sages seek their tutelar jstur 
In the azure cope of heaven, but mine was dark, — 
That which to view but once, I would have gladly 
Closed my blest eyes on all—ev’n t/iai — for ever. 
Unnumber’d lights of milder l)eam shot forth. 

And one I might have claim’d as mine ; hut Friendship 
Was not the ascendant in horoscope. 

She had a glance for all : *tis true, for me 
Among the rest ; yet. Oh ! ’twas but a gleam 
• From one small fragment of a broken mirror 

That once had shower’d its full clear Hood' of light 
On me, and me a/one. The bloom of boyhood 
Soon faded from mv cheek ; the innocent frankness 
That on(» cndcarcd^our converse, heart with heart, 
Was fied when mine had nurs’d a wish untold. 

My mien grew darker, till she seem’d to fear it. 

And shun me, child-like, dreading ev’n the shadow 
Herself had cast. The chain that link’d onr hearts 
Was broken ; but she reft it close from hers, 

And left the long, cold weight for mine to hear. 

Here the first vision ended! for the scene 
Before me press’d so closely on my sight. 

That all was dim and shapeless, ^fhen 1 turn’d 
To the far current of futurity. 

And mark’d it e’en where life’s last waves expiring. 
Fall spent and powerless on the shadowy shore 
Of that eternity midst which time springs 
But to be buried in its breast again. 

IL 
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La Suisse ; ou^ Tableau Historique^ 
Pittoresque^ et Moral dcs Can- 
tons HeivetiqueSy 
Switzerland: oft an Historical 
turesqucs and Moral Picture of 
the Helvetic Cantons; the Man- 
ners^ Usages^ Costume.% JVatural 
Curiosities^ ^c. By M. Deppin^r 
Member of several Uterary So- 
cieties. With sixteen en/fravings 
of costume^ landscapes, &c. 

After a rapid exposition of the 
Ai^ny beauties which must surprise 
the traveller in Switzerland, and 
make a strong and lasting Impres- 
sion on him, the author gives an 
account of the motives wnich in- 
duced him to publish a new work 
upon this country, and the end he 
'proposed to himself. 

“ If 1 undertake a new work upon 
Switaerland after the many excel- 
lent descriptions we possess alrea- 
dy, I think iTi 3 ^self justified ^ in so 
doing by the nature of the subject. 
Independently of what I have myself 
observed, I wished to give a sketch 
of the most recent and authentic 
accounts the Swiss themselves have 
collected, and depict Switzerland 
such as it is at present. Divesting 
myself of the enthusiasm which aoU 
mates the natives, and sometimes 
even strangers, and free from the 
spirit of detraction which guides tlic 
pen of prejudiced travellers, I wish- 
ed to speak the truth, and frankly 
express® my sentiments ; I thint 
flattery* towards nations is* as dan- 
gerous as to individuals, and as 
eriminal as injustice to tl^ir praise- 
worthy actions. ] have related 
the historical anecdotes according 
to the principles of general justice^ 
and the happiness of society, as 
they appear to be at presept.’*- * 


Such ifr the aim of M. Depping 
in his new worky which greatly iir- 
.terested us, though it treats of s 
country of whicn\ we have many 
descriptions. Among the writers on 
this fruitful subject, we could name 
sixty Germans, thirty-one Swiss, 
eighteen French, eight English, one 
Italian, one Spanish, Itwo Polish,, 
two Dutch, anti four Danish ; with- 
out counting those who Imve only 
puMisbed sliort accounts of differ- 
ent parts of Switzerland, or upon 
questions relative to this countir. 

Helvetia appears to have been 
originally occu]^d by the Celts, and ‘ 
successively by tribes from the North 
of Europe ; the language is in many 
respects like, the ancient Teutonic ; 
the mountains- scn*ved as* a fortress 
to- those people who occupied the 
countries conquered by the Uirmans. 
The ('imbrians uM the Teutons, 
intending tq ravage Italy, took 
with them the A,ubroba, who were 
renowned for their bravery, and 
whose territory extended from Swit- 
zerland to the shores of the Du- 
rance. When Csesar fought against 
tlie Helvetians, he had also- to war 
with the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, which now form part of Sa- 
voy and Upper Dauphiny : they* 
had one common union, or at least 
a strict alliance subsisted between 
them. We must here ohsdFVe, with 
the author of L'histoire des Hautes 
JiipeSf. that a singular analogy 
exists between the names of places 
in Switzerland and Dauphiny. But 
let UI8 take a rapid view of the 
eventa wlucli took place in Swit- 
zerland. In the time of Csesar it 
was sixty leagues long and fiftyrfive 
wide. 1 ts li mi ts were nearly the same 
as th^ are now> ft was then dii^ded 
into TOur cs^ntons,, ofir of Vhich 
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was • the Pagus Teguriintis, that 
made the soldiers of Cassius* submit 
to the yoke : this Pagus is Zurichi 
to which, in the middle ages, public 
gratitude assigned the first rank 
among the thirteen cantons. 

The Helvetic population being 
too confined, the youth went and 
established themselves near Tou- 
louse and Saintes. The inhabitants 
of Autun, allies of the Romans, so- 
licited CsesarV aid ; he subdued the 
Helvetians and established colonics 
in. the conquered country, which, 
some centuries after, formed a part 
of the kingdom of Burgundy, then 
of France, under the Carlovingians. 
Subsequently they passed under the 
Austrian sceptre, and the heroic 
manner in which they broke their 
chains, at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, is well known. The 
bow of William Tell is still pre- 
served at Schweitz, upon the mo- 
of which many have been made. A 
handle is necessary in order to use 
it, which proves that the ancient 
Swiss were not superior in. strength 
to the modern. By degrees thirteen 
cantons were formed, and sold them- 
selves to foreign princes, like the 
ancient Gmsates, who were in the 
pay of Carthage, and of several 
Kings, who were the enemies of 
Rome. A civil war tore them in 
pieces, then Luther*s reform ; they 
were not “as reasonable as the 
pastor Tebudy, who, performing 
mass in the morning to the Catho- 
lics, and preaching in the evening 
to the Protestants, replied to those 
who reproached him for exercising 
this double religion, that, “ he was a 
Christian the tmole day, “ 

Charles the Bold bore arms 
against the, Swiss; he was beaten 
by them at Granson, at Morat, and 
under the walls of Nancy, where 
they formed the principal force of 
thfiJDuke R6ne. At the end of the 
eighteenth century Switzerland was 
invaded hy the French, and became , 
the theatre of the signal victories 

S ained by the French armies over 
le Russians. In 1802 this Country 
enjoyed some repose by th e afil o f 
mediation of the fifst consul])W|Euo- 
napartc, and was divided into. six- 
teen cantons. In 1813, the Swiss 
suffered their territory to he seized 
by the allies, who were marching’ 
■tb Paris, where they had ient their 


Landamann to declare their neu- 
trality. Switaerland is now divided 
into twepty-two cantons. Aristo- 
cracy has recovered much of what 
it had lost in the revolutions, and 
Switzerland, obliged to^ renounce 
the liberal principles which formed 
the basis of its anterior constitu- 
tions, has not been able to acquire 
either moral or political force by 
these last events. In spite of this 
afflicting change in the situation of 
Switzerland*, it is still ono of those 
countries where the friends of na- 
ture and humanity will always love 
to travel, or to sojourn. M. Dep- 
ping conducts his readers, through 
all the cantons, and skilfully mixes 
picturesque descriptions ' with the 
principles of political economy* 
opinions upon manners, usages, cus- 
toms, dialects, &c. His style i.s , 
simple, easy, and correct ; qualities 
still more remarkable as he was 
not born in France. . 

The author makes a singular ob- 
servation upon Locarno, a town or 
village oftlic canton of Tesin. “ The 
nobles have formed a corporation 
by themselves ; the burgesses have 
formed another, and the peasants 
a third. Their religious separation 
is ludicrous, each of those classes, 
pray to God in a church hy tlieni- 
selves. 1 have only observed this 
separation in the village of Lo- 
carno.” 

M, Depping gives- some interest- 
ing details ot the mineral waters at 
Pfeffers, little known to the gene- 
rality of travellers. 

The description oiJjes Detices, as 
well as Coppet et Femey^ is full of 
charming details, which such sub- 
jects naturally inspire. “ In the se- 
cond of these places, I was entertained 
by M. Recker, whose every thought 
was directed towards government, 
and particularly towards the finan- 
ces of France. At Delices M. and 
Mad. Troehin showed me a curious 
gallery of pictures, Voltaire's room, 
furnished as it .was when he in- 
habited it, and the saloon, where 
Metope et Zaire was performed. 
At Ferney, I traversed every place 
where this great map had been. 
The portrait of Mad, du Chatelet is 
near Voltaire's bed,* before which is 
sculptiuriid a litlle monument,, under 
which is inscribed — esptit esi 
partout, et son coeur„e^^ ici^^ 
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In tbo midst of tbe Alps, M. Dep- 
plntf^ Could not forg’et the R^inx-deS' 
vnoftef, whicli has- been 80‘ often 
uiang-led in France and England ; 
he has published it in the most ex- 
act manner, l^his air appears to be 
of great antiquity, as \yel] as the 
dance of hacenu-ber^ near llrianQon, 
and the music adapted to the words : 
*7 Hail tine original music of 
Eugey, and comprised in the opera 
of Annette and Lubin. 

This new work of At. Depping’s 
must add to the already well-esta- 
blished reputation of its author. 

Descrixione Geologica della Provin- 
eta di Milano^ 

Geological Demnption of the Pro- 
vince of Milan, By Scipion 
Breislak^ 

M. Breislstk is already known 
as one of the most distinguished 
vulcanisteSj and the greatest adver- 
sary of the neptimiens^ who have 
hitherto been the more numerous. 
In the work we now announce, he 
seems to have been more attentive 
to facts than to theory. The introi* 
ductipn is a general prospectus of 
the province of Milan and its con- 
‘iiguraiion. lie determines the ex- 
tent of it, the most remarkable 
tilings in it, and the useful and 
curious objects, which distinguish 
this part oi* the European continent. 
The work is divided into eight 
chapters, and is terminatCMl by an 
appendix, which treats of tlie’hills 
, of Saint (jolunibano and Stradella. 

Generally speaking, the author’s 
observations arc exact ; his reflex- 
ions are just and ingenious, and 
often give rise to ideas favourable 
to the progress of the useful and 
agreeable arts. M. Brelslak’s work 
is a fresh proof of his acquirements. 


IDec. 

and of his zeal to spread the study of 
geology amongst the Italians. The 
map at tlie- end of the book repre- 
sents that par^ of Austrian T^in- 
bardy, comprised between the Adda 
and the Tesin, with the whole 
course of these two rivers, from 
their' source and their confluence 
with the Po. 

B^nopte Geschiedenis der Letteren 
en fp'cstenechappen in de iVierfer- 
landen^ Sfc, 

History of Letters and Sciences in 
the lom countries, from the re- 
motest times to the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century, By W. 
G. Van Kampen, 

“ The Literary History ef France’’ 
is an immense collection of valuable 
documents, of which our remotest 
posterity alone will see the end. 
Its plan forbids that luminous order, 
by the help of which the genius of 
an age rpay be immediately seen 
and appreciated, as in Literary 
History of Italy,” by Tiraboschi. 
The author’s researches are, for the 
most part, interesting and agreeably 
written; but it is to be regretted, 
that be has not always consulted the 
originals, and seen every object in 
a philosophical point oi view, nor 
given a physiognomical decision to 
men and periods. The' second part 
of this literary and scientific history 
con tains, a Contin nation of the fourth 
period; — Happy time of jurt^ru- 
dence and natural sciences. Fifth 
period Golden age of grammar 
and medicine; Decline of poetry 
from 1718 to 1780. Sixtii period : — 
Revival of poetry ; Reform in theo- 
logy, and the eloquence of the pul- 
pit "from 1 780 to 1820. The volume 
finishes witli the remarks of M. 
Ackersdik, on the first part, and 
with supplements to the second. 


BNGUSB BOOKS, 


Edward N anile; or, the Memoirs of 
an Orphan, Four volsi ,J-2mo. 
pp. 1814. London, 1823. 

This is a very uneqmil perform- 
ance ; hut, taken as a first attempt, 
exhibits uuqueslioiiuble proof that 
the author is now qualified to write 
a very irood novel. It has many 
imjpcrtections and redUndaniies, espe- 


cially in the earlier scenes ; yet 
these faults arise from an exube- 
rance, tatl^er than Irom a sterility of 
imagination, and they are amply 
CQiii m n^ated by the good sense dis- 
^gCoerai conduct of the 
sto^ and by the acute di^rim^ia- 
tion eveiwcd . in the developmtont.of 
the characters. From various injji- 
cations it is* apparent that* the wem 
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is, to use* a very trite epithet, the 
production of a female pen ; and 
there are equally just gfrounds -for 
suppOsin^^ that the Author is a lady, 
who has seen much of tfonteel lim, 
both in this country and on the 
Continent, and who has studied the 
gfreat world, not thK)U^h the dim 
and often deceptive medium of books, 
hut by direct intercourse and very 
attentive observation. Her charac* 
ters appear to liavc been sketched 
from the life, .tand, with perhaps a 
single exception, are* strictly con- 
sistent with nature: the different 
scenes ill which they ere exhibited, 
though occasionally trifling and 
cOin mon-place, hear a striking re-, 
semblance to reality, and their effect 
is aided by the probability of all the 
subordinate incidents and circum- 
stances. This general air of truth, 
in the detail, very happily qualifies 
the demands made on tlic reader's 
credulity in the general structure of 
the story, which is romantic enough 
in all conscience, as will appear from 
the following outline. 

Edward Neville is the sole sur- , 
viving child of a retired military 
officer, whose widow dies at War- 
wick in extreme distress, leaving 
her orphan to the care of Mr. Mei- 
Imrne, n very benevolent old ba- 
chelor. This gentleman, faithful to 
his promise, takes the hoy home, 
and undertakes to educate him as 
his adopted son, much against the 
inclination of his handsome, but 
shrewish young housekeeper, Doro- 
thy, who has. contrived to’acqiiire a 
considerable influence over him. 
Having fallen into embarrassments, 
he determines, through the persua- 
sion of an early friend; Sir Charles 
Grosvenor, to break up his esta- 
blish men t, and retire to the Con- 
tinent with the view of retrieving 
his affairs. In pursuance of this in- 
tenWn he proceeds to London with 
*his ward, and is there traced out by 
Dorothy, who frustrates his hopes 
of advantage through the powerful 
influence of Sir Charles, and by a 
stratagem imposing 'upon his hu- 
mane feelings, and his sense of ho- 
nour, obtains his hand in marriage. 
Accompanied by Edward, thQp set 
out for Paris, and happen to travel 
in the same (liligencc with the ,Mar- 
Hiibness of Montalvc and het daugh- 


ter, who are repairing to the Krench 
capital to recover their family es- 
tates, which were lost at the com- 
menrement of the Revolution. An 
assault of robbers on the route af- 
fords Edward an opportunity of ex- 
ercising his gallantry in their de- 
fence; and he has the further satis- 
faction of performing a signal ser- 
vice in the prosecution of their claim, 
which strengthens the attachmont 
already formed between him and 
the young lady. The obscurity of 
his birth, however, and his depend- 
ent station, are rejiugnant to the 
aristocratical pride of the Marchi- 
oness ; and there occurs a compli- 
cation of untoward events, which, 
through her management, threatens 
for ever to alienate the lovers, not- 
withstanding the prudent and kind- 
ly agency of Mrs. Henderson, Lady 
Elilily’s goiivernante, Edward is 
incessantly annoyed by the domestic 
squabbliMS of Mr. Melburne and liis 
untraclable spouse ; but he has the 
good fortune to merit the gratitude, 
and obtain the lasting friendship of 
a Dr. Mackintosh, under whose aus- 
pices he prosecutes his studies with 
great success. His guardian, hav- 
ing been reduced to penury by the 
erverse extravagance of Mrs. Mel- 
urne, determines to return home 
with her to his dilapidated farm at 
Warwick, and thither Edward ac- 
companies them. Finding it im- 
possible to remain, and feeling a 
strong predilection for a military 
life, he enters as a volunteer in a 
regiment destined for foreign ser- 
vice, and during a campaign in the 
Peninsula, obtains rank and dis- 
tinction in the army. Being ordered 
to join the second battalion of his 
regiment at Invcfncss, he returns 
to England; and discovering that 
the Lady Emily is residing with her 
mother, the Marchioness, ui London, 
he seeks an explanation which leads 
to a jevival of their former attach- 
ment. ^ After a passing visit to his 
guardian in Warwickshire, he pro- 
ceeds to Edinburgh, where he is in- 
troduced by the daughters of Sir 
Charles Orosvenor, to their grand- 
mother, the venerable Countess of 
Harliilgtqn, wbo honors him with 
many special marks of her regard. 
An accident of a very trivial nature 
excites her curiosity concerning his 
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and she institutes an enquiry Inver1eit& are mere sketchds.but they 
wmeh leads to indubitable evidence, are admirable in their way ; the one 
that, he . is the son of her eldest as a fine gentleman, the other as a 
daughter who had married claiides* brave, gay, and thoughtless soldier, 
tincly, and that he is heir to the somewhat too familiar with the bot- 
earldoin. Every obstacle to the tie. The amiable Dr. Mackintosh, 
union being now removed, the gal- and the kindhearted Mrs. Hender- 
lant youth has the ^happiness to re- son, though ki a subordinate sta- 
ceii^e the hand of Emily ; and poeti- tion, form a capital pair of portraits, 
cal justice is done to all the other Emily dc Montalvc is endowed 
parties concerned. with every grace that becomes a 

1 1 is by a succession of very strange lady of romance, and she has more- 
accidents that this happy result is over, a wit that would be perilous 
brought about; and tnere are se- if its sallies were not controuled 
vcral other improbabilities gratui- and tempered by the benignant 
tously introduced, which would be suavity of her disposition. With 
absolutely unpleasing, were it not all tlrese attractions, however, she 
for the admirable maimer in which, has not an exclusive claim to atten- 
as we have before intimated, the tion ; and it is doubtful whether tlie 
author has interwoven them with sprightly Sophia Grosvenor would 
the more natural passages* of the not have proved the greater favour- 
story. Perhaps, by a very common ite, 4f a more conspicuous station 
error among novelists, she deemed had been assigned to her. 
them, necessary to heighten the ge- One leadiitg character remains to 
neral effect; nut this notion she be mentioned ; and of that we are 
should instantly relinquish ; for the very unwilling to speak. From 
interest produced in works of this time immemorial, the agency of a 
kind exists not in consequence of villain in a tragedy or a rpn^iice, 
those expedients, but in spite of them, has been considered quite M 
By tasking her invention less se- pensable as thnt of a,elowain a 
vercly, she would have commanded pantomime. In thhr noTc^l tl#fe Is 
ainpler scope for the exhibition of no villain of any ihask or^^liheli- 
living haanners, and for the delinea- hood; but his plrice is suppllied by. 
tion of character. For these highly a figure quite as odious, 'that of an 
important purposes of fiction her obtrusive, impertinent, .and ituo- 
talcnts seem peculiarly fitted. The lerable bore. If we^^uld Jud^ in 
impression produced hy the work our hearts to rail 
before us is such, that the reader al- . writer of these volumes, it^ndiild 
most fancies himself to have been be for assigning so inordinately 
au eye witness of tlie scenes dos- large a space to tlie vile, invidious, 
cribed ; and the persons presented and vituperative harangues of Mis- 
livc in his recollection like indivi- tress . Dorothy, Oert^iinly there 
viduals with whom he is familiarly never was exhibited a more awful 
acquainted. Eward, in particular, personificatioti of intense and, obdu- 
with the virtues that usually accom- rate selfishness, igndranee, inopu- 
pany a frank and open disposition, dence, insolence, and in ohe word, 
has an impetuosity of temper which vulgarity, in all its diversified shades 
occasionally vents itself in playful of abonrination, thah that which 
mischief, and sometimes hurries forms' this tmrtraiture of this unfe- 
him Into acts of indiscretion, which 4nimne ana ^uialsHxieahle shrewr. ^ A 
excite towards him a feeling of an- hateful intskder nil occasions, ^ 
xious, yet friendly concern. The she is. alt bif|;oread, .^ether 

goodnatured, the sanguine, the ere- absent %L|Mbn^' Hks 
dulous, the irritable, the ’placable^ euro 

the cajolable Mr. Melburne, has all malign ib|Ppin^ on shofk^w; 

the boH homme of Parson Adams, wi th at hofoe ^ dve at sun* 

a high confidence in his own know- rise, tnisobtnly'qr in ^litud^.' , The 
ledge of the world, which, contrast- por^ikiture is complete, but it^ oc- 
«d with his practical blunders cuples an unreasonable propavtibn 
through life, is irresistibly comical, of canvas.' Tb the infinite relief of 
iMr C Tiarles Grosvenor and Lord her husband she dies of brandy iri' 







tbe 0^urtli volnme^ it have 

beent ^r the advantagre 6f m Hoftft 
if sbe had been 4ishiiha«4 tefP har 
n^ti^a obscatity bajtbve tha dbse 
i!ha ” 

^The atseonnlt of the ttkt^ftilgn in 
the Peuinanla \k very epmfc^^) and 
evinces a knotviedge of focal oirtoum* 
atancest which could not have been 
acquired without perf^pnal obser- 
vatioi). The concluding volume la 
by lat the best, and mahes ample 
amends for the occasional prolixity 
of the pther thiee. The author has 
taken laudable pains to avoid a 
fault incident i;o some wiiteis, who, 
feeling secure of the public favour, 
arc apt to doae and grow negligent 
as they approaoh the completion or 
their tatk, ShCi on the contrary, 
has exerted herself to heighten the 
losing scenes; and 
^periority oyer the 
“ihuntes the merit 
luction, affords a 
the success of her 



oppfesserf or wish at least to do 
8o-^iico^unj:gfO thein in the heroic 
strife^ and )^r their redemp. 
tlon fijom slavery? if then we 
should do all fhU eA ouch an occa* 
sion, wjbat oUgfitwe nOjt do on the 
occasion Which here really presents 
itself? The Spaniards are Aieivn 
to us not only oppressed, deprived 
of their lights, but of their proper- 
ty ; nay, more, of their very lives, 
all at the will of a haughty tyrant, 
and blood-thirsty inquisitiorr. But 
who is the tmnt thrbugh whose 
powqr they sunbr* ? ' Is he from some 
far, some uncivilised country ; abar- 


overy sense of human rights 
he is a Spaniard; nay, more, the 
veiy Bing of tW\6tiAnikrds $ that 
veiy King, wlm^turoi 
lour pt Ills peopr ^ 
held his totteribg 
throne. 


Fi/«; or, a bramatie 
Shirk of iko reemt ftevoivHon in 
Sptdfi^ tiopflatcd Aom the Sponuh 
^ fion Manuef Sdirafeu. Bvo. 
iiondon. iddS. Sherwood and 
Co, s 

nrhow sole object U 
to » love ot liberty, eml 

WtniilliHedini bds inabled him fo 
»^ir ffnt “Object, be entitled to 
Mia irfatlH w« !«»«* »<» l»wlta- 
tiod, hfter a critlrat peratdl of 
‘ RirdlAand FH., to Iteitow upon it* 
mthor all 4 *t pralsh which one 
im cohM tnina in tlpi above-men- 
tioned wrtt- WbwTor 

can ibad vet'muMid withont being 
nHwIn i lordbf triidt ita author seeks 



p^pltl has so long 
seat upon thu 

More than once durftig the peru- 
sal have we wished Ourselves in 
Madrid, raising with her brSve citi- 
zens the standard of freedom; and 
often too have We^ Pried against the * 
deadly ipquisillyiii; the haughty Fer- 
dinand, and his insatiable minis* 
tersei— Nor could we help lamenting 
fhe fate of the amiable Josephine, 
the Queen of Ferdinand, and trem- 
ble at the detail of miseries heaped 
upon the now venerable, but once 
admit ed Lenpra Alcantara; not 
have the braie lUomenques and hfe 
feit M^aqpita been ibsent: their 
lovei», throughout the ^vhole, foim 
an agreeable variety; and from 
begiuning to end we have felt 
strongly interested in thefr fate.^ 
Though we know nothing more of 
the original of this woik than what 
the translatoi has been pleased ^ 
inforpi o^^in the Preface, yet 
have stimng masons to belfnvn frpm^ 
its gem^ral execution, that he has" 
done it every justices We will givo 
with our remarks two or thrpe ex- 
. tracts, by which out readers will be ^ 
both able to form an opinion of the 
style of the translation, and of the^^ 
spiriS*or the work in general The 
foUuwbg short; but Uiut * 

Impressive address of Fetu|auud-tO 
his ministers in the ewijitifp chani* 

;b49^>W,.ia,ro the*# 

jeir,% •*« % |f»w for the OmuP^o. givee 
|iMfe,,4 u> » lAMie iriKlli h(n«fl% to 
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the rights of the peoplO, and of the 
ftiltoerviency ufhis prostrate meals. 

Xing — ^ Brothers, lords, and eonn- 
sel lore of state! yV, 

To wlioqd the weal ot Spain*! entrust- 
ed 5 ye, , 

Throug'h whose adviOe our actions and 
decrees 

Have been promuIgM ; that kept in 
view, the peace, 

The virelfare, and the favour of our vas- 
sals; 

I meet ye here in solemn conncil, to 
Digest and to the bottom th* 
entire 

Ramifications of ibis daring plot ; 
Which hath for objecit, things ye’ve 
oft advis’d, 

Inoompatible with our sov’ieign lulc— 
Our rights diyhip**othe well-being— 
and the 

^ Secviity of oui< vassals. 

Don Cttvfoe > *» M * > . Tis well ; 
Tour rotdesty’p most gracions will, de- 
sire, “ 

And plOasuSe, do require on th’ emer- 
gence 

A considerate and profound attention. 
We,yonr grace’s C0U8titu(;e advisers, 
Are embmdap’d |o enjoin cauttoos, 

^ ^rave, jij 
And prudent counsel ; wholofciome and 
discreet, 

For the nation's benefit, and for the 
Dignity of Spain’s proud monarchy ; 
still 

Worthy of its illnstHons descent, 

The ancestry of Bourbon’s hoble 
race* 

How, wheh dark treason stalks abroad^ 
and dares, 

With bornd front, to unmask itself, 
and 

Threatens to destroy (spreading its 
baneful 

Influence around) each social tie, and 
Every sacred bond of union, ’mongst 
Thy taithfttl vassals!'* 

f 

Tlie second speech of Don t'rancil, 
who is for the Constitution and the 
rights of the people, is at once 
open energetic, add ahitable to 
that proud and patriotic eharac* 
ter which the p^t emjr where 
confers upon hioi-^ia ftfs first 
speech he was opposed hg Don 
Carlos. 


As one who dreads net to hdvise mea-i 
iures 

Salutary, yei unwelcome to those 
ears, • 

Hithertos>pen only to honey’d • 
Unguage of deceit^f Batteiy, and 
Dissimulation. Nor care I for thee, 
Don Carlos: 1 proclatm aloOd with 
strong 

And vigorous energy, fliat the king 
Must yield to the nation's prayer, and 
that ^ 

With speed he accept the CoaOtijtutiont 
Ere yet, in the popular frenzy, he 
Be mulcted of a diadem. I view 
The people up in arms— etormefgatber- 

Dangers approaching-^a breath of li- 
berty 

Bofueu^n every breeze! o’er snow. 

Mountains, qnd to each verdant vale 
luxuriant, ^ 

As that of Aiicant, e’en to remotest 
Comers of the land. Be wise in time, 
lest, 

While yoni majesty is luird Into a 
r itai secuiity, the thunder of 
A nation’s wrongs burst in tenfold 
vengeance * 

On thy royal head.” 

The three following lines spoken 1>y 
Don Carlos, are wondeifulty clu- 
vacterisfic of hiDa* he tells in what 
manner £gi\io otight to hafe treat- 
ed the people. 

Don Corfor.— — — — -M^^tter 
Had he driven thetrebelijijpip 
howling, * 

to perish In the seaj 'an herds of 
swine^ 

Of devils foul, iuesfuata, once pos- 
sessed !** . 

Put the happiest lines in the whole 
hre perhaps the foUoJrfngj thw uffr 
by FerdinaddU-at this tin£ 


Don Franctr^ 


Your in#.' 

^ \ 


4a kindly, doth embolden n<e tO 


spoken by FwwMWf ww oti vuis moo 
he is informed that Abislgl, one <m 
whom he very.etvongljr relied, haa 
joined the people* , 

Aiihy, mon- 

sttOns ingratitude! Imnustor! 
YQiain! btpSeatoiMntof thare^ns 
Infeimal! Call np dl the termrs 
Of thebi>i*Qtf>hliliibu, to bleat the traitors ** 
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None !— N6 refuge from bio enenueo, 
nor 

l/meer obedience to hft aov^teign 
trill ’ 

Ha! ha! traitora|,am yo aU!*’ 

> 

These, besides giving ns a true pic- 
ture of Feiftinand, have many otncr 
real beauties. The four first lines 
are a fine specimen of that burst of 
passion, which weak hut tyrannic 
minds ever yield to on finding them- 
selves betrayed by those on whom 
•they place reliance; and the five 
concluding lines in which Feidi- 
nand calls on those present to 
know what can be done to save 
him from yielding the slightest 

E ortion of his usurped authority, 
is own abrupt answer in the nega- 
tive, and his calling them at the same 
time traitors, are all happily ima- 

S ined ; as nothing can more clearly 
epirt that phrenetic despair under 
which we can now suppose Fer- 
dinand to labour, than to hear him 
call those traitois whom we know 
he could not even suspect of tiea- 
chcry. We have now so far trans;- 
gresbcd our limits, that we have 
It not in our power to give any 
extracts from the fifth act, where 
Ferdinand and Don Carlos, they 
being how woti to a love of liberty, 
appear as neW characters. Before 
we take leave of our poet we have 
to oblerVe, that the meeting of Do- 
mfnfuna and Maraqutta is not en- 
tirely *as happily executed as we 
should 'expect; and, if we mistake 
not, the following passage is some- 
what allied to the oombast. Shak- 
speare would tiot have expressed 
himself thus, in makiOg one of his 
characters tell an old woman that 
she was about «ix or seven years 
«in confinement. 


VargatM^ Seme six or 

wen annual revolutions of ^ 

^/or planet, oiTonmnavigating, through 
Iinineusity, yonder glorious orb of 
and life} now sinking westward, 
hast thou, 

Senora, been e^lFd^ 

^ay of heaven’** brightest lominary !”, 

We arc mubh pleasei witb^the ap- 
pendix and notes at the Oiidi^i^d 
they in no ipiall degrde add wine 
^Wgn esteem which we sdt upon 
work in general.* - * v 

^ A ^ ^ 


Italhn — Tatet of Humour^ 

Oallantiyt and Romance; selerted 
and trandated Jhtn the ftaiian, 
with mteen illa$tridive Drawings^ 
hy George Cruikehank, London. 
Baldwin, J823. 

As those works which are the 
most entertaining are generally 
those which are the most frequently 
read, and since many of them can 
be found uhich copvey a good les- 
son of morality at the same timo 
they do entertainment, and that too 
without the brilliancy of the Utter 
being in the least manner diminished 
by the gravity of the former as 
sneh, we saV, is the case, we think 
all those who undertake to give to 
the world, cither translations or se- 
lections of tales or romances, should, 
as much as lies in their power, endea- 
vour to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of not only amusing, but 
instructing us at the skme time, 
Servantes and lie Sage afford 
many fine instances of this agreeable 
mode of preaching mori^Iity. We 
cannot help admliing the many 
beautiful and y^t Instructive tales 
dispersed throughout their works. 
It is, perhaps, in this particular 
they leave far behind them our two 
most admired novelists, Fielding 
and Smollct. 

Tlie translator of the tales before 
us, however, from the choice he has 
made of selecting such as are not, in 
general, accessable, knd such as 
serve to give us a lively idea of the 
early manners of the Italians, could 
not completely avail himself of this 
happy opportunity of being instruc- 
tive and entertaining at the same 
moment. The titles ar4 seventeen * 
in number ; and are, generally sp^i^- 
ing, a pretty good collection of hu- 
mour, gallantry, and romance. 

The translator informs us in his 
preface, that the works from which 
he has taken them are by no means 
common ; for that the Indelicacy 
with tf^hlch almost all collections oi 
ItaKan tales are polluted, deservedly 
cxidudes them from general perusw; 
but that such care has been empW- 
bd in this selection, and such libeV 
ties taken with the odf inals when 
they appeared obleqtionme» thatitis 
hoped this little hook Will escape the 
censure too jjustly^ast upon Daliaii 
wofts^of Hmffi in imnl Of 





we «ay, o^r translator infofma. 
eed he not only deservtfa’Ojarj 
for tlie care he has takek l^o 
exclude whatever raky oifend oSelt* 
cacy, but we also join in his hopes 
regarding the ^ fja'cpesi^. of his book. 

; We feel iti h<J#«Ter* our duty to 
notice a few imperfections in this 
work; for it is not enough for a 
book to be moral in parts, it should 
be 80 throughout:^ Those tales 
should not have jbeen selected in 
which the ministers of God arc not 
only, represented as the' basest of 
hypocrites^hut yielding to the most 
infamous, crimes in nature. Nor 
sh'ottldwe^ave been told of a youth 
failjihg so desperately in love with 
blejl^p-motber* that his father is 
. omi^d tp^ yielch^er to his embraces. 

: Such tales as^ t|^e arc of a most 
diabolical nature ri;hd though they 
niay, it is truC,^ be 'characteristic of 
the ea'r^y ag^^Ud barbarous times, , 
yet it Justify tbeir being 

introducea^'into this work. As to 
the translations they are .much after 
the style of the originals, rather < 
simple thad/elegatit $ and with the 
excepdbn,r;.bdwet:et'V verbal 

Jnaccara<(de8» and ‘ the obiection 
alluded 'ifcpj dur readers will find 
the. Italian Tales a very agreeable , 
companion. 

The^Iohims or Woman of the Nine^ 
teenth Century., By Sarah Renou, 
Author of “ Village Conversa- 
tions ; or; ’the Vicar’s Fii;e-side,” 
and The Temple of Truth, an 
Allegorical Poem.” 3 vols. Sher- 
wood and Co. liondon. .. 1823, 

Woman .has been always prover- 
bjially considered the weaker vessel, . 
hut ive think the day is not far 
hence when it will he clear that she 
is sp physically, not inteHectually ; 
and that her mind is capable of ac- 
quirings all those high endowments, . 
which elevate, man so far above his 
fellow-insu. That the hPiiiely and do-., 
mestic duties of women in genieral, 
the constant exercise of those 
ficial acquirements, of. all the 
tender^ and amiable virtues of thu 
heart and mind, that the display, of 
those personal accomplishments, by 
which they know they can make 
themselves so agreeable to our sex>. 
has forages retarded Ule progress of 

tko fetnale orn.! trim*- 1* 


41mqsr Stationary in the scale of in- 
evident to any 
’'|l^|saon whp.;bas‘1.tniide the fenialo 
mind an objeetpf his attention, we 
will not say constantly, but even 
occasionally. ’ But this would, not ' 
jbe the case if personal gccomplisb-. 
ments and ^superficial acquirements 
were once treated bybursex^as they, 
should be; were the acquirements 
which we seek for in our cothraerbe 
with wotnan, instead of bejng con- 
fined to these accomplishments,; ex-' 
tended to the higher accomplish- 
ments of mind ; woman would, then 
become a different, a more exalted 
being than she is. at present, though 
it is certain that she stands now 
‘much. higher in the scale of iotcllect v 
than she ever did before. 

Miss. Renou*s object, in the cqm- , 
position of this work, is to prove ^ 
that ** the female, mind is endowed 
with capacities for. the attaiument, 
pf an elevated rank in the scale of ‘ . 
intelligeuce.V It is clear from the 
earnestness;^ with wbii^i she advo- 
cates the cause of her own sex, that 
she did not take up the subject from 
a belief that it would afford her an 
opportunity of displaying her own 
individual powers. She was;, evi- 
dently influenced . hi; a.' conviction, 
that her ideas t f mmale< capacity 
are founded in truth. We 4® npt 
mean to say that her oonyiqtioh ia . 
any proof of her theory 
for he who mistakes i^l^^ 

liable error for the moist 
truth may be as stifongly b'dji^pced 
as a mathematician inay vvb€(;, that 
two right lines ^ cannot inclose 
space; but if she be in error, it is ' 
an error which no person can con- 
demn when he knows it aris^ not ; 
only from a conviAioiiof Its being 
true, but from ,a conviction a^^sing ' 
from the most amiable ahd ptaiso*: ! 
worthy feelings. ijnVword, .from^'j 
an error on the. rigUt side, if it be-J 
an error, namely, an ajitachment to 
her own arisfiiig;,from a cun'*, 
^iousbess mat they^sscss ppivers . 
which our senitre un|||}mg to;iatib^ ' 
tiiefn. ^om Ibis Wbkaiid dcUg^ht- 
, ful ent|i5i|sipW;tiiW.&^^ 

Totion lf^itlie own sex*? 
<s^;mo is 'barbarlaWNenoUgh (0 ■' 

bnd artkna^.. 
throughout' */ 
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80 much: credit on -thtt ;heA,rt andj. 
"Siiniof the fair authoms. Miss 
RenonVhas already acquired imU' 
small sl^e of literary fame- from 
her former Works ; but t]he work 
^fore us will render her not duly a 
farourite with her own sex, bqt with 
all its admirers; jrhile it estaWishes 
at the same time^ her claim to rank 
high in the literary world, and to 
be considered one of the first and 
most earAest moral writers ^ of the 
day. To advocate the cause of re- 
ligion and morality in works of fio 
tion, and at the same to render them 
agreeable, entertaining and inter- 
esting, — qualities whicn are chiefly 

sought for in such wprks, and without 

which they ncver'voiu corama^d a 
numerous plass of readers — has 
been always considered an ea^peri- 
ment, not only injurious to thp ge- 
neral merits of the work, hut alw 
td the cause of religion and morality. 
Misisi , Renou has, however, most 
happily accomplished both these ob- 
jects. She has not only rendertid 
her work truly interesting frbm be- ' 
ginning to end, and that too very 
frequently an interest of the deepest 
anci most intense nature, but she has 
also strongly inculcated througliout 
the entire woVk thdse principles of 
.morality, rclWion, piety, virtue, 

‘ noble aud examed sentiments of de- 
votion, which all Works of 

' feeliaW*^'idid\ Wafifination are poison 
to feels any charm in 

,Sl>e ha» anotlwr 

great 

out. descending to thqi^cam of the 
religiom^t^or uic bigot. We, thcr^ . 
fore, strongly recommend her work 
to the perusal of all our readers, male 
.and female, to the latter because 
tl;ey will receima stimulus from its . 
perusal to cultitVatc “those virtues, 
WShdtft Which :they can never ;be 
esteemed, ahd those roiin- 
tadVtapaeities , Which enable 

. them to display their virtues, not 
only to theW own advantage, but- 
' to that of mtapkind^ . To the former 
becauseWl^'!Wil¥lP^ from ^ it to. 
esteem 'WiSw 
mentak eudownieiitk, ^ 
personal accompKshmeUw^ qUai^eu * 
whicli^^hen united, raise womm 
thati^h rank in the stale oHnUh 
exi5%cc which shiei is stf weii caji' 
lalcd'tbadorn. “ 

, Miss Kenou has prow^ 


this as well as her former works, to . 
he a writer of no otdinary cast, 
‘^^fter Required know^^ete®. it is 
true, does hot ' ' appba^ ‘from tin s 
work to be very extensive, hut 
that she has read d^ly, ahd re- 
flected seriously, is wHuent to* any 
person who peruses it ; and though 
wc might be inclined to differ sotne- 
tiinos from her sentiments, we can- 
not help respecting that good sense, 
and that love of truth winch prompts 
her on all occasions. Her style is 
glowing, energetic, and ardent, but 
Its energy does not take away from 
Its chaste and classic elegance# 
I^metintes, indeed, when she is car- ^ 
tied away by the enthusiasm of heV 
feelings, she is more. gjowi’ng, 
passioned, and ipqp^fppus than the.' 
rigid laws of criticitm Will sanction. , 
Rut if there be ei^drs of so high a 
character that places them “ beyond 
the reach of art,’’' or 
plainly, beyond the reaw,hf criti- 
‘ cisin, Miss Rendu ’s are of this cha- 
racter, as they al ways carry their own ' 
redeeming hcautie* alpng with thehi, 
beauties arisingjfrqjfil^^t . ardour of - 
feeling, and ..th^irldw, of W^na- 
tion, which are the true character- 
istics of genius. ^ if our limits per- 
mitted, we could give many pas- . 
sages froip this work which would 
give our readers a better idea of 
her powers .than any thing we 
can offer in their favour. We must / 
content ourselves, however, with the - 
Ijbilio wing, not because it is the most 
: pathetic and powerful appeal to the 
' nCtter feelings of humanity wfiich 
the work contains, but because, 
while it possesses a great share 
bf. pathos and filial affection it ‘ 
Is^ at the same time, the short- ,4 
est in the work that world an- 
su^er our purpose. It loses,, how-. ‘ 
ever, muon of pathetic .beauties . , 
by being here unconnected with Jhe ^ \ 
circumstances which, give rkm tS it,-; 
M)e Mortdeforti anjllustrious nobjie- ' 
man,^hut d^enount^ a rebel and U'h 
s outlaw, ;by thb Rmperopf of Austria, 

tJ. tX^jL 

seer 


isauijpa, uic butni H 

wfiltfW Wliii* had'li^tely 1 
wiisessio^i' attd'if^gW 

iiitViH&. who haidi ii|^D^iiDe ^ 

rre"' 
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^^JentioB toap^ly to 
Jpbnsov w>io had ^r^ai " 
State!) >M thd. 


'ibe iSondefbrt was ’ either in that^^*4^^iip 
cWstle or inr the neigh];«Ai)th,ood*vr:|^ 

, Not; bei able, to diseover ' De Mon-- .^pfluei^se^ ^ 
defort he withdrew his troops^ and ^niberorv'^atV^he 
paid bccasiqniafl Visits to the castle •. for her,i^itier,,'^and havb hiin» if not 
to pay his ad||res8es to laalfoa. Be reinstated vip .his . n^h'ts« at leM| 
''ondefort tras reduced to the — « i.!. -un 


Mondefort 
lowest state of wretcheijinesa, his 
chtire j^roperty being confiscated. 
He lived tor some time in one of 
the Ionian Isles) where he left his 
daughter and son, a blind/hoy, in 
the most a^ect atate of want andT 
poverty., while he and Isabina 
yyerei one day conversing together, 
jitinenint musician entered the 
^^hall, tiiad Commenced a song, whose' 
. j^flbisitP pwhps pierced 1 sabina’s 
' De Jilddde^ started from 

' his' seat ^ ' 

Heavens voice reminds me 

"of my danghtpiC^^^ark \ that note ' is* 
surely, child! — my dear 

,/chy4>'la|i|^|t is' my Isidora !* 


Kondefort fell back . So his 


restored to the society qf his chil- 
dren.,/ , ,, 

De IVTdndefort reiuclanily <Su^nt- ' 
ed, and Isidora/ supplied by lipbiua 
with female ' attire, appeared the next 
morning radient in beanty. , Her father 
gazed on., her with raptiii^ ^ lihe a. 
meteor which exhales frdm the atmos- * 
phere, and ‘dazzles the ohsei^veir with' 
its splendour, BO idj[d Isadora fascina^tp > 
the eyes of h^. fond parent . ' Clasping 
her to his .bosom ' with indefinable 
emotions of paifij^ tenderness. < Oh& 
my child,* said he, ^hom fo bless abd 
save thy unhappy father, v 1 behold 
thee for a moment, perhaps to lose thee 
fthl ever* Oh ! may heaven preserve 
protect, and bless * my child.* Tf ars 
prevented' his utterauce, and in g^pa-.. 


; cba1!r,'!averpowered by the violence 
his amotions, and Isabina lan to the 
' hfdl, and bGheid;a tall slender youth, 
. and a little l^ib^^hqy. vjShe atarte^ at 
the’^Oflilipbintiinodt/' expecting to have 
returned to inform 


roxisih of gtlef, he elS^braeed bis eh^d 


aud sobbed ip convulsive agony on her 
{bosom. . At that .moment the door 
opened, and Montville entered.. 

, am lost, lost for ever T said De,Monde^ 
fort as he perceived the military com- 
mander. * My cMId Im happy, make 
no further efforts tp'Savj^ me, they, are 
useless; but be' tnit ipolher to 
helpless boy, and Jive, live for his 

,**“*MoW?Hle appi 
not here, Be.Mondefoi 
fWesent in search of 
the order for yoiir arr 
of the Emperor,.!^ dbmi 


surrender ycpraelf io 'ti 
date.? . ^ ; 



^ nalh, bud 

De' blhndefort of his mistake* 
no, it is my owO— my dear child T said' 
he, rushing forward; and the next 
moment lie was in the arms, of the 
Ionian, or his daughter; 

After the firot effusions of mutual 
rapture had a little subsided. ^ Behold* 
this aogel, this heavenly being,* said 
^De Mopdeiort, * behold the preserver, 
the benefactress of your father-* 

Ionian bent one knee fo the 
ground, and taking the hand of Isa- 
bina, pressed it alternately, to her lips 
and.bciii^m. Filial devotion and rppu* 
turous ' fenderoesB prevented her from 
speaking, but the expression of her 
countenanoe, and the tears.of affection 
, that glistened in her eye, indicated. 

:iiiore Mranely ttieijf languagre, U»e jrra. . 

tlt^e of herio^. l«*bina would bare, trary^wer baa 

embraced her, bat the mascnline garb, . « • Captrto Mdiitvllfe,” eaid Ii)idor«, 

in, .which iAe wj^aUired, ^^^'|^'^!'^!l^proacttinjj^''^^^^. you Urreoi^y 

'De”'" 

the 


eama 

pit^'Vat * 

JWIne . 
^ you to. 
■tfjjjyUi mim- 


1 make; no resistance, t^replied Be ^ 
Mondefort, \ I have long learned, 
for.the weak' to oppose the strong, 
as vain as to attempt to pla^ bayrla^^ . 
aj^inst the waves tf4,.tbSP * 

time is approacbiiig,wben liberty shiilr^ 
brepk thefettersofrestrAinf/pnd man; 


ville. 


her firom foliowidg the imj 
heart. ‘My' dear Isadpn 
Mondefort, after hkvi|^{ 

. blind boy to ms hoimin,' ^ 

. ‘ comfort, my only hope and i , , 
let me gaze on those fealntSml; 
this vtJe garb cannot defacdl :Oi^1>m!y<f%i^ tivi 
' dso^hter, to whaV‘Sttffertngs’^1ms' .nol-{S^S^ 
***’ ¥ ‘by.^ftdrwWd - 




JP WSS IBS s srssn ^ 

^ have yoii;a fhiAier. 




*^/8tberexpdBed.the^.’y^ ^ 




maabeodl' 

jrecotleiailbm 

..■itff.bifceypili' 


hisprldd at yoairi 

^ t^teuing, lead 
r^ience of. his smile,. i 



and tlie atnltation of M» aa *om coaid Vitiistahd unrtio'^^ * ^ 

aritli aeWi^ntaUoa Jto ^nd ntiylddiog ap (appeal »o fall of 

' tare^ anU be insenaifale to wijjf feelinga ' ‘ ^ If * ^ 

dii a’ daughter? Behold . my PWntr ?W» 5 ,*«"*] 

;jta^pride,'ihy jojr, mytreasaretobjoy- . fltightbd quoted ; thb’rrotKtproqgTi- 
)Dgf in the aociety of , all he holds dear teeiftiiig with incident ftnd 

on eatthi.the blessings of liberty; And scenery of a lively >nd anijnating 
you enter this hbspifa.ble mansion as a description, neither of whii^ are ^ 
friend td . the posse8sWj> you come suffered to pall upon the imagina-^ 

. under the appearance of friendship io tion, but are constantly varying, 
plunge a dagger into her hreast. Be- which renders them pleasing, p 6 -i 
fore ybueniered, smiles irradiated the turesque, . and entertaining. * iV^e. 
face that you have suffused With tehrs ; therefore recommend, the . work [ti 
^fore yon entered pleasure glowed in tlie most unquaUfied manner to al» ' 
. Ae bowms whmh you distend with readers^^s a t?iie of pdcnl® r 

ln^ntlcinatl^i.^^o^U^tfiil of interest. Pbrhaps it 

^ sometimes open 'to the lash^f?^ 

ttibj Alphpn4^the pardon W’my and phlwm^ criticism; 
father; before younntered we were hap- , 

py j. now 'look round, contemplate'-yonr ’ critic alone, not in.^ne estimation of 
work, behold already the effects : of those who have a nneere reg^ard foi* ' 


critic alone, not estimation of 
those who have a mneere regard foi* 


. jrm^.l^ower. But what are the tears the cause of virtue and of '< 

Hhiii now diin cfur eyep, in comparison great and elevated seittiasents of 


>to the bided that will spring from our 
.hearts, when the representative of the 
ancient and illustrioas house of De 
Mondefort, shall perish by the hands 
of the executioner? And what will be 
your sensations when the curses of the 
orphan shall vibrate in your ears, and 
the retribntWe' justice of heaven, de- 
prive you of your father, and brand ^ 
your name with the execrations of pos- 
,'tcrltg. ty Mh 1: let pity move ypur heart ; « 

sea^jKlpderness '’of ybur nature 
' 'heanMWyihlitr eye ; ( read the' sj^« ^ 
pathj^'^S|wW\geperous bosoni ip the 
ndhtd the sonl, your manly 

. visage phimays. ' Oh 1 Usten' to Us 
'riicta^ *he a mau^ and jiot a slave to 
' vindictive vehgeaifce : /he the pre- 
' server, and not the destroyer of^your, 

! species; imitate Almighty goodness, 


piety apd devotion, and w. spftef 
affections and sympathy of the heart. ^ 
Whoever nossessea ifhese heat i^nd ■ 
proudest pledged ol /hiimanity, , phn- * 
not read withodl^incUreasihg Jnthlfdst, 
without feelidg a haUowed\Wn;d en* 
nob ling impulse, the pageiS of the 
“ lonion, or Woman of the Nine- ' ' 
teenth Century.’* 

HorcB Jocotes, i— 5f%e Boggorel 
camcron^being-l^enfatcetiouf^Tfilet' 

' in Ferse,; io which are added^ 
ennie MiscelianeoUe, Pieces , ' By^ 
Joseph: JiUhn, Esq. Whittaker. 
London, 1303. 


server, and not the destroyer of^your, TnnuoH poetry branches out into . 
species; imitate Almighty goodness, ^various species, there is still no one 

, land; no*^ matter liqw widely dif: : 

wtolWW beert if him bbl » >** asithe teupic 

‘^Biibbter, kneeli kMet I'itb mb to .op- „ strain; «o, 

ptIoSlo for the life Of De Mpndeto^ «?«W be deUghtqd by a poOm of bo,' ; 

; " JAuw^l^tbed , oxt^^wy yiwi^in ^e .t 

<Ob! MbnlviUe^fll^MvemylHlikl! . pi^PH\pbetiQ,>eQm]l^%fr<|p tMX 


. liei«el#'%udde 
« Oh ! lifenlviUei^t^ save 
^ aate lie ^ Mond^t Ohl 
^ wave mj^'lklher V ' egela^ed th^ 

' fhlind.hoy, gi^nk hle^pphy 
rVUUi and cat^^mg faold.^eC^hia'^W 




■n illte M> 


"-iqyr, pnly,%^ 











in making us forW llast<»:d tj# 

wkieh vk Iia<l always admired, 

*' .foif’ Whleh, as it were, nature 0eeitij^. r™*’® “ *nii 

to taVe formed our taste, "^add cife* 'i 


Etc or awaken in us a new nas 
»ion, — cruelly since ho would be 
';^di«priving us of fbat pteaal|re Which 
we always cnji>yed in the -perusal of 
our favourite Muse. Hence We shall 
never ^ondemq any species of poetry, 
no matter howoppW^cdtothat which 
w^e most esteem, if it possess merit 
and admirer)^; at least, these consi- 
derations had.no light influence in 
determining qs to review -the poems * 
before, pji. * ' , 

^{i^gh fhe^ arc of that species 

which^W® 

rqse s pdti Wtfo?jteeV they have me- , 
. ' hy? and as we are 
e also theif own 


Histe' 

Yetwisll,.. . 
lurefe^ebt 


pl^ t^ stop; . 
Sp4f *’ evad^^^eaf i 


TSapiring, lost hiS, reckoning, breMN 
and bet.^’ , ‘I'v?; . , , , / 

The last advice of. Mat iviax^ the 
old Smuggler; to his sop^f 'vy ^ ^ . 
P His sire pronounc'd^ wheh !liia last 
breath he drew, V , ' \ . 

This trite oration: . , . * 

‘ AfatheW, piy boy, licnow your skilh - 
SO take mp W^sty liiggpr and poinue 
Our oldWocation !* ■ '* 

<^ank ye,' qitOth Mat,— -‘"good by^t , 
— 1 will!* - ’4 •. 

* And let me add,’ . . .> * . 

(^rsu’d hU dajd}^«'. - , 

^ Before I in tbe;«&rth atn laid, 



, certiaiA;<tIiey’i 
class :admii ^ 

duty toJnjirodlU^’^eni to the notice: 
of odr yej|d6]:s/|^^ "I'he tales are ten. 

" dtb some miscellaneous 
dre," generally speak- 
last order of the buries^ 
qua, as W®’ nicet with many lines nft 
eodf^osed pf mb^^jtlian two feet, and 
sonim eyeh The {Smuggler, 

theflirst id (merV Wd perhaps the 
fir&t'ini merf^:^de indeed a very aniu- 
sihgone $ it is Well calculated to shew, 
the force of habit— particularly in the 
characters of Risk the Gamester and' 
the old Smuggler’s son. ' ' 

the Oiimthr, 

The gamester, Risk, who thro’ life’s^ 
clm<^er’d scene, 

Some hundred times had faH’n.^and 
, risen: ' , 

Whoife habitation oft had one day been 
A palace^ and the neat a prisob : 

Uosated when by Fortune blest, ' 

'UufdterM When her tables, were ti- 
vers’d. 

Call’d wealth a bubhls, Ufa. a jest; - ,, * , v v. ' 

So erncA’d tk€ UtMt md threw away the the tales in general* h^m^ 4 nany 


j ; This good advice 5 . % ^ 

.we deem it our be idle! 'lleve^ be, afraid! 

nice !* . 

On ! what a sweet consoling blcssjng, 
To a fopd parent,, fs that ono^^ 'JU < 
The dying kupwledga bf jKyttmssmg . 

A dptlfnl. obedient son ! ‘ , 

And tala bad he, for 'Afat, with reve- 
' rentee due, , 

RepU’d— < No, father, dam^fue if t do !’ ^ 

These two nxtraets .sufl^cieutly ex- 
plain the, style and general manner 
of the Norte Joqo^^^ There are tvjfp, 
however, which we cappot^pass oyer 
without 'Cfensure : nairiely, Pj^sion 
,* and Pen]snee»,and The,,Ser'““^'"^ “** 
Work : iSicy arc of thd[.^ 
dive kind, and very jiiil 
'Inhere is 

subject the ^ 

vmihgeiiim^ maiimnr l^^hibh the,, 
author coDpTfl^lies Us im- 

modest v Uom Ihe.mbst dfdlu^te eySfu 
It is named The lilistCri’* — As to 


. the mtscellansous ^ 
indeed no, discredit to 




and will, we pr^sumiS as 




> flrjtt. 

Nay, in the praxy *dupe> last honr^ , 

(Such was;h>s master-passion’s power) 

Lamented that his life was ending, . 

Besatfse some wagers 'stlli ^re pend 

s, 

.And swore that he chuld dtb mtenf, 

Might be but know of each : 

Ejfwk moment death’s relentleimgvlije 
'grew stronger, ^ / ll' f '1' ;•» ' 

The t>octor eotertd— felt b^’’ prfle^'S ' 

«And told he opnld n6t live pud hill;; " ^ 

• bout longer: ^ , vir^v-leclufe's';-; 

„«rubotn- ‘ 


adniirpry. . - 

Lectvree ad (Ae EleditMs 


jCkdtatIUng the Jhienp- - 
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same class and charackar are more or 
le^hargeable» — the fault of e'xces- 
sive^etension. The author does 
not aim ^at enhancing^ the merit of 
his own 'labours by depreciatiiig* 
those of otliers; neither does he 
endeavour to inspire his readers with 
the delusive hope of becoming as 
• well versed in botanical sciimce as 
himself, merely by perusing what 
he bas written on the subject- In 
the very outset, while tracing the 
plan of study which he would re- 
commend, he candidly tells .them 
that the knowledge which they arc 
invited to seek cannot be fully at- 
tained from the perusal of books ; 

. that an appeal roust be made to na- 
ture, and plants examined in their 
vegetative state. To do this in a 
proper manner, as far as the plants 
of our own country are concerned, 
he exhorts the botanical student to 
range the fields, and find the objects 
of bis researches in their most perfect 
condition, and in those places where 
the hand of nature has planted them. 
For exotics, recourse must be had to 
tlie Botanic Garden ; and thdugh it 
may not be possible to procure spe- 
cimens in a state of perfection, yet 
more information may be obtained 
from examining them, such as tliey 
are, than can be acquired from the 
perusal of the best descriptions, 
aided by all the illustrations which 
the gra^le art can contribute. Ad- 
verting W j^e coarse of instruction 
which he lias laid down on the plan 
proposed, he observes, tliat no lec- 
tures can convey a compute know- 
ledge of any science; that they are 
intended merely to assist the student 
in his inquiries, and to open for him 
r a path, the intricacies of which 
must afterwards be explored by hini- 
self. The duties of a lecturer, there- 
fore, Mr. Thomson assumes to be 
ana logous to those of a pioneer; 
"^’bTK ^bia comparison in reference to 
him, is surely too humiliating, and 
considering the great ability with 
which .he has acquitted In^self, we 
would rather designate him as an 
intelligent aud accomplished guide. 
From the great variety of interest- 
ing and us^ttl information which 
his work contains, it may be said to 
resemble the manuals under that 
title which are destined for the con- 
venience of the traveller in foreign' 
countries ; it will servj^s a rom- 
Eur, Maff,Dec, 1823,^^ 


panion to the botanical student in 
exploring all the departments of the 
vegetable kingdom, while from the 
multitude of engravings with which 
it is illustrated, it will be no less 
useful to him in the hqurs of retire- 
ment, by answering most of the pur- 
poses of a kortu^ skew. « 

As the present volume treats of 
vegetable anatomy, it is necessarily 
occupied to a large extent with de- 
tails in which frequent reference is 
made to those illustrations; and 
which, indeed, are inseparable from 
tbeiii. We are therefore restricted, 
in the selection of our extracts, to 
those parts of the work, which, being 
of a less technical character, do not 
require such accompaniments; and 
for this reason, we despair of con- 
veying more than a very partial idea 
of its merits either in regard to de- 
sign or execution. The following 
passage is from the introductory 
lecture : 

Vegetables, like animals, are or- 
ganized living bodies. To the su[^r- 
ficial observer there appears no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing them from ani- 
mals and fossils ; but those who have 
examined the subject more minutely, 
fibd many obstacles to prevent them 
from drawing the exact line of distinc- 
tion between the three kingdoms of 
nature. Still, however, vegetables pos- 
sess peculiarities of structure, habit, 
and functions^ which characterize them ; 
and these are. found in every plant. As 
plants are living beings, so are they 
also perishable : death, as is the case 
in animals, may either proceed from 
innate causes, depending upon their 
oiganlzatioD, or be produced by exter- 
nal causes. It is obvious to our senses, 
that. Vegetables derive nourishment 
firom the soil in which they are fixed, 
and in which th^ grow, and perfect 
seed capable of r^roducing the spe- 
cies. The researches of philosophy 
have further informed us, that they 
possess irritability, by which the nu- 
triment they imbibe is progressively 
moved through every part of their bo- 
dies, converted into various secretions, 
and assimilated into the substance it- 
self of the plant ; and that^ like ani- 
mals, they produce certain changes on 
the atmosphere, and can accommodate 
themselves to the vicissitudes of heat 
and cold. In the functions of genera- 
tion, also, plants have many of the pe- 
cnliarities of. the most perfect animals. 
In stating, however,, the close analogy 
between plants and hnitnaliL we must 
3W 
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ftiwayc bear in memory that they have 
one important function ieflu than ani. 
mals-^sen^ibility. The loaing' Big;lit of 
these circumstances^ particularly ^he 
former, led the iiiffcnioos Darwin into 
a labyrinth of error; and has exposed 
his memory to the sarcasm of malevo- 
lent wit and the derision of ignorance. 
—That part of our subject, therefore, 
which refers to the economy of the 
vegetable system, should first engage 
the attention of the student. It con- 
stitutes phytojogy, and comprehends 
the anatomy and physiology of plants; 
and is the most amusing, and certainly 
not the least instructive, part of the 
science. The anatomy of plants is 
more difficult than that of animals, from 
the minuteness of their parts, the union 
of them, and the extreme difficulty of 
separating them without destroying 
their texture, if^ however, it be more 
, difficult, it is less disgusting, and the 
microscope very much facilitates our 
inquiries. Without it we can have no 
idea of the structure of plants, and con- 
sequently po correct notions ot their 
functions can be obtained. In study- 
ing the anatomy the terminology is ac- 
quired, an acquaintance with which is 
absolutely necessary for securing a 
knowledge of systematic arrangement. 
By combining with these the study of 
the physiology, on which modern cli^ 
lUistry has thrown the roost brilliant 
light, the tediousness of acquiring the 
terms of art is diminished, and much 
iutercst excited in the pursuit,'^ 

Following the natural order in 
which the conservative organs arc 
succcsssively described, we notice 
some curious observations respecting 
the root. 

The usual situation of roots is in 
the ground ; but many plants, although 
their seeds be sown in the earth, yet, 
will not vegetate in it, their proper 
soil being the bai# of other living 
plants. Such are named parasitical, 
owing to their nourishment being ob- 
tained from those plants on which (hey 
fix, and which they rob of a part of 
their juices, often injqring them to a 
very considerable degree. The M isle- 
toe (Visenm album J ; the Bi oom Rape, 
Orobanche; the majoriiy of Lichens; 
the Mosses ; some of the Ferns; many 
of the Orchis tribe ; those minute fungi, 
which produce the diseases of corn gnd 
of some gl asses, known by the names 
of rust, blight, and mildew ; the Sclero- 
tium crocorwm, a sort of tuber whwh' 
attacks the bulb of the Saffron i; and 
ihe drv lot, to (he destructive nowerX’ 


of which the noblest specimens of ar- 
chitecture oOoasioually fall sacrificeji,: . ^ 

are parasitic plants. Some of th>-(rcfl- 
cription of plants, however, m^ginally 
grow in the earth, and do nqtnosc their 
attachment to it until they ^id another 
plant to lay hold of, and into which ; 
they can dip their caulinar roots, or 
rootlike absorbents, which are pro- ^ 
truded from the stem, in order to share ^ 
its nutriment, and on vrbich they are 
afterwards supported ; as, for example, 
the Cuscuta, or Dodder, which may be 
regarded as the natural parasite of our 
indigenous Heaths and Hops. 

“ Some plants, after they have ar- 
rived at a certain age, do not even re- 
quire that their roots should be fixed 
to any spot; but maintain life on what 
they can procure by absorption from 
the atmosphere. Such are the Cacti, a 
curious tropical tribe of sncculent 
plants; on which account one of the 
species, the Indian Fig, Cactus opuntia% 
was recommended to the notice of sea- 
faring people, by the late Dr. Anderson 
of Madras, for the purpose of supplying 
vegetable food on long voyages ; and 
as a preventive of .scurvy. But the 
most curious instance of this kind is 
the aeriffi flower, Kpidendrum flo$aeriit^ 
an East Indian parasitical plant, whtcli 
continues to grow, blossoms, and even 
perfects its seed, when it is torn from 
the tree on which it originally grew, 
and is suspend«>c> in the ceiling of an 
apartment. Many aquatic plants, also, 
have roots which serve no other pur- 
pose than to fix them for a short time 
to the spot' where they have germi- 
nated, from which they afterwards se- 
parate and, float upon the sur^ce of the 
water. Thus the common Duck Weed, 
Lemna minor^ which rises to the sur- 
face almost as soon as it has germi- 
nated, has filiform roots from three to 
SIX inches in length, which hang per- 
pendicularly in the water, and having 
no attachment to any body, allow the . 
plant to float freely in every direc- . 
iion.” 

in treating of the anatoihjr of _ 
stemn^ after an elaborate investiga- 
tion eoncering the direction, the di- 
visions and branching; the cover- 
ing, colour and figure, the sub- 
stance and organisation; he pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate the coiitponent 
parts of the stem and branches, and 
thus speaks of the formation of 
irbod. 

VKooddn its soft state, or that in 
which 'it forms the outer circle in 
every ligneous dicotyledonous stem 
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and branchy ia, as baa been ; already 
Rationed, named alburnum. While 
it ic:&|itinue& so, it is endowed with 
nearly as much irritability aa.the liber; 
and, as stmlT be afterwards fully des- 
cribed, p^orms functions of threat im- 
portance in the vegetable system ; but 
when it becomes bard, these functions 
cease, and in, time- it loses even its vK 
tality; not unfrcquently decaying in 
the centre of the trunk of trees ; which, 
nevertheless, still flourish and put forth 
ifew shoots as if no such decay existed. 
To carry on, therefore, the functions of 
the wood, a new circle of it is annu- 
ally formed over the old i and thus, 
also, the diameter of the trunk and 
branches present, by the number of 
these annual' zones, a pretty correct • 
register of their age, each zone murk- 
ing one year in the life of the part. 
There are, however, exceptions to the 
criterion thus afforded of the age. of the' 
plant, for circumstances may occur to 
prevent, the zone from being formed of 
a thickness which will be perceptible 
after a few years have passed over, and 
it is pressed between other zones. If 
the summer be unusually cold, or if the 
leaves of the tree or the shrub happen 
to be much devoured by caterpillars, it 
gains very little that season in diame- 
ter. From the' same cause, the zones 
are also of unequal degrees of hardA*ss: 
but, independent of the comparative 
density of each, the hardness of the 
whole increases with the age of the 
tree, so that they are hardest ill' the 
centre, and less and less hard as they 
.approach the circumference. TtieouU 
ermost layer, beiiiga/^KT'num, is always 
soft, and continues so until another 
layer is formed over it ; but if the tree 
be barked the alburnum assumes the ap- 
parent character of w'ood in the same 
year; and hence it has been recom- 
mended to bark trees the year before 
they are intended to be cut down. 

* The German foresters,’ however, ‘have 
"proved that wood, treated in this man- 
ner, Is less elastic, and is more easily 
injured by Inmiidity and insects;^ 
which I conceive is owing to the na- 
tural change of alburnum into wood * 
not depending on a simple hardening 
or condensation ; but on such a depo- 
sition of ligneous other particles in 
its texture, as tends to increase the ' 
cohesive attraction of all its parts, and 
consequently to augment both its hard- 
ness and elasticity; while the expo- . 
sure of the alburnum, by stripping, oft' ' 
the bark, produces merely' a simple 
condensation of the solid matter, a hur- 
ried crystallization of the salts, and a 
hasty consolidation of^Hhe olher secre- ^ ' 


tioDs. Indeed, when wood acquires its 
firmness by the natural means con.- 
nected with ils growth, it is a well- 
known fact that the hardest is always 
of the slowest growth ; as exemplified 
in the comparative hardness of the 
wood of the Oak, which is of very slow 
growth, compared with that of the Wil- 
low or Horse Chesnilt, which are trees 
of rapid growth; and even in that of 
the wood of the same tree when grow- 
ing in a dry and in a moist situation.” 

The botanical reader will be par- 
ticnhirly interested in perusing ^hc 
ninth lecture, in which the author 
investigates the structure of leaves. 
It is greatly to be regretted, that for 
the reason already assigned, those 
portions of it which are stridtly ana- 
tomical cannot hero be quote(f ; but 
some opinion of its merits may be 
formed, from the remarks which are 
offered in reference to a definition of 
the leaf, deduced from its functions. 

“ Leaves are organs of essential iih- 
porlance to the vegetable. They are, 
also, objects of great delight and in- 
terest, whether wo examine them im’i- 
vidually as the clothing of a single 
plant, or collectively as producing the 
lively freshness of the verdant vale, 
and the massive luxuriance of the dark- 
ened forest. The most beautiful flower 
loses half its charms whcii it is dis- 
played on a naked stem ; the miserable 
hovel becomes picturesque when spread 
over with the foliage of the’ Vine; the 
ruins of ' former magnificence acquire 
more reverence, and. command a duu- 
ble share of our respect, when seen 
through the tracery of the Ivy ; and 
the horrors of the frowning rock are 
softened into beauty when ^mantled 
with pendent creepers Or Alpine 
shrubs. Leaves are still " more im- 
portant when wc regard them as af- 
fording food toyman and the rest of the 
animal creation; and supplying medi- 
cinal agents to relieve their sufferings, 
in disease. Notwithstanding, however, 
the interest which they thus excite ; 
and our familiarity with leaves, as ob- 
jects of sight, ffom bur earliest years, 
it is impossiUe to form an nncxccp- 
tionaibl^ definition of the leaf. This, 
difficulty arises from the .great diyerr- 
sity .of figure, substance, surface, and 
colour which it assumes in difthrent 
plafits. If w,e cannot, ther^fpire,* define 
it accurately from. Us Olttbriial charac- 
ters, ^e must have recourse to Us func-* 
tions; and perhaj^ the foUbwiUg is 
the least eakDeptieiui^ defeltionwe 
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can offer i^TTie Ue^ U a iemporap^ 
ergon tif plants, which performs nearly 
the same Junction in the econ^y of, 
vegetdhle life as the lungs perform 
in that of animal life z or, in fewer 
words, leaves are the respiratory or^ 
pans of plants, it may be objected to 
this dedriition, that some plants, as for 
example the Dodder, Cuscuta JBvrppea, 
the Siapelias,- and many of the Cactus 
tribe, are devoid of leaves ; but in these 
instances, and in all aphyllous plants, 
the surface of the stem performs the 
functiau of the leaves.'* 

Remarks on the North of Spain, 
Bj^^Joseph Branaseii. London. 

From the namerons works we 
have already had upon travels, by 
men. of considerable repnte in the 
literary world, one would be almost 
inclined to think, on first considera- 
tion, that it is a subject with which 
an author, who would wish to please 
through novelty, could not have 
very high hopes of succeeding. 
When we come, however, to thii^ 
more maturely on it, this first con- 
sideration vanishes entirely. We 
must observe, that the laws, cus- 
toms, &c. of nations are continually 
changing, and that the result of 
those changes is not always the 
same — and hence that every tra- 
veller, whn visits a country at a time 
, different from other, travellers, must 
always bring us something new re- 
specting these matters. We must 
also observe, that all travellers do 
^ not take the same rout ; that they 
do not all meet with the same inci- 
dents ; that they are not all equally 
happy in their observations ; ana, 
that they do not all find arts, sci- 
ences, pbbltc games, buildings, &c. 
in the same state. Hence we should 
not feel surprised that a writer 
should hope to shine with a new 
lustre in this ^ccies of composi- 
tion.. ■ ' 

Mr. Bramson, no doubt, had all 
this in view when he began to write 
“ Hemarks on the North of Spain 
and hence his work possesses that 
originality and novelty which could 
only he expected from those who 
first visited the country. Jn short, 
when we come to consider what 
seems to have been Mr. B.’s only 
^ object m writing these icmarks, m 


nought not to eapect more than we 
find ; his object then seems to be - 
give us as much information aS ne 
possibly could, in the most concise 
manner, and this he has dyne. We 
^ct through his book rapidly, and 
if not with that ddight occasioned 
by poetic description of foreign land- 
scape and scenery, wliere we must 
allow there is often more of poetry 
than truth, at least we it do with a 
satisfaction almost next to convic- 
tion, that we are impartially inform- 
ed and amused. 

Mr. B. says, in his preface, If 
the following remarks have no other 
merit, they certainly are entitled to 
'that of being unbiassed by party 
feelings; ana I assure those who 
may m inclined to peruse them, that 
1 had firmly resolved on leaving tho 
Lazaretjto of Belmbia, to keep aloof 
from politics, and from the conta- 
gion of party, which resolution I 
have in my travels always firmly 
maintained; and whenever it has 
been my lot to depict scenery, cus- 
toms, manners, or party feelings, 1 
have never heightened the picture 
by false colouring to excite admira- 
tion^ or given exaggerated state- 
ments, with the desi j^n of i]att«^ring 
the views of my ^litical readers.*" 
We have quoted' liie above, since it 
seems not in tbe slightest manner 
belied by the work. We give the 
two following short extracta which, 
indeed, must seem very curious to 
every one who has any knowledge 
of the encouragement that arte 
and literature . in general receive 
in this country. The author was at 
this time in Bilboa,— They give 
little or no encouragement to the 
arts : even physicians not, being able 
to obtain support ; and 1 was^told 
that a respectable French physiciah, 
who resided here for spme time, was 
forced to return to Bayonne for 
wan^ of encouragement ; and only 
yifl^s Bilboa i^hfeu some ricli patient 
sends for him. The consequences 
are, that many diseases, which at 
first are not of a'vniy serious nature, 
are often mistaken by the quacks 
who practice here^ and therefore 
frequently prove mortal. The same 
Inconvenience is attached to the few 
apothecaries* shops.*’ 

The nextds at the end of the same 
page. — 1 visited the few book- 

sellers shops; -but looked in vain 
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for new Spanish works. Don 
Quixote always stared nie in the 
face'; it stood, forlorn, yet conspi- 
cuous on the shelf ; and 1 was told, 
that werojt not for the newspapers 
and proclamations, the press would 
be in a state of profound lethargy. 
Is it not surprising that the.entnu- 
siasm of patriotism, which generally 
affords such scope for the exercise 
of the imagination, should not have 
inspired some one of the natives, 
like Tyrtaeus of old, to kindle, by 
the poetic effusions, the military ar- 
dour of his countrymen; and that 
the beautiful and romantic scenery 
with which the country abounds, 
should not again have roused the 
descriptive powers of some modern 
Cervantes, or Lope de Vega.” 

Journal of a Tour in France^ in the 
lWj?1816fl«dl817. By Frances 
Jane Carey, 8vo. pp. 502. Lon- 
don. 

Al'ihougei the subject of foreign 
travel has of late years occupied /he 
pen of a great number of writers, 
yet much remains unnoticed in so 
wide a field of observation. The 
scene of nature is continually chang- 
ing, and the varioas lights in which 
travellers of different opinions and 
different talents observe and relate 
what passes before their eyes, give 
a different hue to every object, and 

I ireseiit us with a pleasing and end- 
ess variety. 1 n beholding the man- 
ners and customs of foreign nations, 
a thousand original and valuable 
remarks must continually arise to 
amuse the casual spectator, and to 
instruct the more philosophical obr 
server of human natbre. In no 
.i^cies of writing, perhaps, are the 
real characters of nations so strik- 
ingly depicted as in^ the slight 
sketch, and unassuming outline 
givenofthemina well written tour; 
and in this particular line, we think 
the work before us bears a stamp of 
higher merit than almost any pro- 
duction of the sort that has been 
written for many years. And one 
thing, which gives Mrs. Carey’s 
marits a greater air of novelty is, 
that most of her observations* are 
directed towards her own sex, but 
though the rest of the work is re- 
markably spirited" and concise, yet 
when she is on her favourite hobby 
of singing the praises of the fair 
sex, in onr opinion (in this, perhaps, 


our fair readers may differ from us) 
she is rather inclined to be prolix. 
Her journal, however, is decidedly 
calculated to give a correct view of 
tlie present state of France, and it 
^exhibits not only strong powers of 
reflexion, and a habit of accurate 
observation ; but also, except where 
the cause of the fair sex is intro- 
duced, a soundness and impartiality 
of Judgment rarely to be met with. 

The Practical Book-keeper $ or Mer- 
chant's Assistant, being a compre- 
hensive Method Book-keeping, 
founded on the read Practice of 
the Counting-House, By George 
Wilson, General Accountant, &c. 
Sherwood, Jones, and Co. Lon- 
don, 1823. 8vo. 

Tiifi Practical Book-keeper is one 
of those few works which are of 
real practical utility. We have 
works without number on this im- 
portant subject, not important, in- 
deed, in its own nature, for in many 
countries it would be a useless art, 
but important from its connexion 
with the trade and commerce of the 
British Empire; but most of these 
works Irave been justly consigned 
to oblivion by those for whom they 
would appear to have been immer 
diately intended, men in actual bu- 
siness. The reason is obvious; all 
our systems of book-keeping have 
been compiled by mere theoretical 
writers, who knew as much of the 
practice of the counting-house as a 
tiger does of charity. This is the 
production of a, man whose prin- 
ciples and system are th^ result of 
actual experience, and, therefore, it 
possesses that clearness and sim- 
plicity, that immediate , application 
to the practice of the counting-house 
which are so frequently but so 
Tainly sought for in our theoretical 
systems of book - keeping. We, 
therefore, recommend - it to those 
to whom such a subject possesses 
any interest, for to us it poissesses 
none.. We should look with indif- 
ference on the finest system of bdbh- 
keeping that ever proceeded, or ever 
shall proceed from the pen of matf, 
and, therefore, we nbjtiper.the 
before us, hot beeause'lt sorii with 
our taste, but because it Is a! duty 
we owe to its .authcMr, and to all 
those whh are idohii^ted, liowever 
humbly, with the trade and com- 
merce of their country. ^ ■ 


THE PINE ARTS. 


We are happy to find the art of 
of Die Engraving taken under the 
protection of the Royal Academy, a* 
circumstance which is one of the most 
pleasing features in the, progress of 
the Fine Arts. This art has been 
suffered to fall into comparative ob- 
livion, and if the Academy were to 
neglect it a few years longer, no 
doubt we should know it hereafter 
only through the inedium of the 
history of the arts. The second 
annual ' premium was obtained in 
this art from the President and 
Council by Mr.^ A. J. Stothard. 
The subject was the head of Venus 
from the group of Venus and Cupid. 
It was a three-ijuarter view of the 
- head, a rare occurrence in the me- 
’ dallion art. 

Koval Academy. — At the late 
distrihntion of prizes, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence called the attention of his 
hearers to the character of his 
Predecessor in the Chair of the Aca- 
demy, both as a man and an artist ; 
noticing, with iust praise, Mr. West^s 
untired attention to the Students, 
for whose instruction he was ever 
ready to unfold his various and extra- 
ordinary stock of knowledge. Sir 
Thomas also remarked, that since 
his visit to the great works of art in 
Italy, his admiration of the high at- 
tainments of the deceased Artist had 
been greatly increased. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 15, Sir A. 
Carlisle, the Professor of Anatomy 
at the Royal Academy, finished an 
interesting Course of Lectures at 
Somerset -House to the Members 
and Students of that establishment. 
There must be considerable difEculty 
in arranging Anatomical Lectures, 
to adapt them to the pu poses of the 
Arts of Painting and Sculpture ; to 
select that which is necessary for the 
painter and sculptor, from the great 
mass of materials necessarily con- 
nected with the human frame in all 
its ramifications. . It requires not 
merely the science of a skilful /ana- 
tomist, but the knowledge and mind 
of an experienced artist. , Sir An- 
thony appears happily to combine 
these qualifications, d welling, in the 
course of his Lectures, with great 
perspicuity on those parts, the par- 
licqlar knowledge of which is ne- 


cessary to the advancement of the 
student in his professions^ pursuits, 
and only touching on those pheno- 
mena of nature, which, thoiiglrhot 
immediately connected with the sub- 
ject of pictorial anatomy, every 
young gentlemen of education is ex- 
pected to be conversant with. 

In the course of his lectures, he 
requested the students to consider 
anatomy as an auxiliary to the other 
studies, and as entirely subservient 
to the arts of drawing and painting ; 
that, when it was made a n;st prin- 
ciple, it usurped a place to which it 
was not entitled, and led the student 
to an affected display of knowledge, 
to destruction of beauty of form 
and expression, the two chief objects 
of pictorial representation. This 
he illustrated by a comparison of 
the iniiscles stripped of their natural 
clothing, the fat and skin, by which 
their appearance was harsh and an- 
gular, with the living figure, where? 
tlie interstices being filled up and 
the whole compa(;tly bound round, 
the irregularities disappear, and the 
lines flow undulating and harmoni- 
ous. The skeleti u he recommended 
as the first and most essential part 
with which the student shouldf be- 
come acquainted, as being the struc- 
ture on which the other parts are 
fixed, and as forming the principal 
points by which the representation 
of a figure is given, determining the 
length, breadth, and depth, and 
consequently the proportions of its ' 
various parts. On the skeleton 
likewise depends the boundaries of 
motion, whith Sir Anthony parti- 
cularly called to the notice of hi« 
audience: for without such an at- 
tention no person can give strength 
to action, or grace and simplicity to 
repose. Sir Aiithony next pointed 
out the principal muscles, their ori- 
gin, insertion; and action, recom- 
mending the audience to study well 
the fine statues of antiquity, to ac- 
quire a knowledge of form in its 
most beautiful and perfect state, and 
then to confirm their knowledge by 
a reference to the most perfect living 
models. Dissection for an artist he 
did not consider necessary, but an 
occasiohal visit to the Schools of 
Anatomy,' to confirm the inform* 
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tion previously acquired from books, 
as to the origin and insertion of the 
muscles, was useful. 

The last lecture concluded by a 
display of the living figure in vari- 
ous acticMis ; and Mr. , Bromhead, 
the fine model of the Academy, went 
through various gymnastic exer- 
cises, well calculated, to improve the 
human fotm. The Council of the 
Royal Academy, it appears, ever 
alive to what will benefit and ad- 
vance the Students, have, at con- 
siderable expense, had him taught 
these exercises purposely for the im- 
rovement of his form, and which 
as been fully accomplished. 

. The fourth number of Illustra- 
tions of Public Buildings in London 
just published, contains seven very 
beautiful engravii^s ; the Diorama 
in the Regent’s Park ; Mr. Bur- 
ton’s Villa; Haymarket Theatre; 
plan and elevation of Westminster 
Abbey Chivrch; elevation of the 
north side of the church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard-street,* a pro- 
spective View of the Interior ot the 
same ; and a perspective View of 
the King’s Entrance Staircase to 
tlic House of Lords. Among the^e 
the Interior View of St. Mary’s 
Woolnotli, is particularly distin- 
. guishahle for the extreme beauty 
and delicate richness of its finishing. 
'The view of Westminster 'Abbey 
Church, and the King’s Entrance 
Staircase to the House, are inimi- 
table specimens of the skill of the 
engravers, Messrs. Winkles and 
Sands, as is the other above-noticed 
of the skill of Mr. Le Keux. 

SociETV OF British Artists. — 
In one of our previous numbers, 
page 159, we gave an account, of 
the founding of this Society, and a 
description of the Gallery erecting 
in Surtolk^strcet, Pall Mall East, for 
the use of the Society. It is now on 
the eve of completion. The founders 
have issued a Notice, in which they 
state that, in consequence of the 
uvowed inefficiency of the rooms at 
the Royal Academy, for the pur- 
poses of a general exhibition, to- 
gether with the very unseasonable 
period in which the British Institu- 
tion is devoted to the interests of 
Modem Art, a Society has been 
formed, and subscriptions commenc- 
ed, for erection of an Extensive Gal- 
leryjbr the Annual Exhibition and 


Sale of the IVorks of Living Artists 
of the United Kingdom^ in the va- 
rious branches of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, and Engraving, 
during the months of April, May, 
June, and July, when the opulent 
patrons of Art are usually resident 
in the metropolis, — the first exhibi- 
tion to open in the ensuing spring. 
The regulations are upon the most 
liberal principles. All Artists of 
merit in the empire will have an op- 
portunity of displaying their works, 
so as to be fairly seen and appre- 
ciated by the public, and they will 
also he eligible as members of the 
Society. The profits of the insti- 
tution will form a general fund for 
the relief of distressed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans ; also for the 
purchase of the works of British 
Artists, &c. &c. 

A half-length portrait of Miss 
Paton, of Covent-garden Theatre, 
has just been published. It is 
engraved by R. Newton, from a 
miniature, painted hy W. J. Newton. 
The resemblance appears remarka- 
bly striking. There is considerabje 
spirit and intelligence of expression 
in the countenance, but the draw- 
ing of the arms appears not quite 
natural. The engraving is in a per- 
fect keeping with the original, and 
executed with great expression, dis- 
tinctness and softness. 

We learn with much satisfaction, ' 
that the Dean and Chapter of Win^*’ 
Chester have at length determined 
to finish the splendid alterations so 
long in hand in that Cathedral, and 
that the Bishop of Winchester has 
promised to contribute haiidsomely 
to wan'd s the same. These judicious 
alterations, began under the ma- 
nagement of Dr. Nott, will do away 
all that' bad taste which crept into 
our cathedral buildings at the Res- 
toration ; and Winchester Cathedi^l 
will, when finished,* display perlis^s 
the finest specimen of aFbhitecture of 
the middle age, now extant in this 
kingdom. - ’ 

A carious work of art has just 
be«|t produced by Mr. Clark, under 
the appellation of or 

Many Thousand Views. It is a 
moveable picture, consisting of nu- 
merous carde, on whloh ai;e frag- 
ments of landscapes, neatly coloured, 
and so ingeniously oontnved, that 
any two or more placed together 
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will form a pleasing yiew, oi* if the 
whole are put on a table at once, 
will admit of the astonishing num- 
ber of 922, 789, 888, 000 variations. 

Paris.— frranrf Pnsie for Point- 
— The subject given by the 
academy is Egisthus thinking to 
discover the dead body of Orestes, 
recognises in its stead that of Cly- 
temnestra. The first grand prize, 
has been obtained by M. Auguste 
Hyarintc Debay, a native of Nantes, 
department of La Loire Inferieure 
a pupil of M. Oros, nineteen years of 
age. The second of the grand 
p^rizes has been obtained by M. 
Fran 9 ois Bouchot of Paris, twenty- 
three years of age, a pupil of Rl. 
Lethi^re. The grand prize, second 
class, has beeU adjudged to Eloi 
Feron, of Paris, twentv-one years 
of age, a pupil of M. Oross. The 
second grand prize, second class, to 
M. Sebastien Louis Wilhelm Nor- 
blin, a native of Warsaw, twenty- 
seven years of age, pupil of RI. 
Regnault. 

— The academy has 
given for a subject, Evander’s grief 
over the body ot his son P^las. 
The first grand prize has been 
gained by M. Agu^tine Alexander 
Dumont of Paris, thirty years of 
age, pupil of his father and of M , 
Oartellin. The second grand prize, 
has been gained by M. Francois 
Joseph Duret, of Paris, aged nine- 
teen, pupil of Rf. Bosio. The 
g'rand prize, second class, has been 
gained by Rf. Jean Baptiste Joseph 
Debay, native of Nantes, Depart- 
ment dc la Loire Inferieure, twenty- 
one years of age, and pupil o*f M, 
Bosio. The next grand prize, se- 
cond class, has been gained by M. 
Antoine Laurent Dantan, a native 
of St Cloud, twenty-five years of 
age, and pupil of M. Bosio. 

Architecture, — The subject a 
proposed Custom - house, in the 
capital, to be erected at the junction 
of three principal streets, and near 
the chief wharf of the river, which 


crosses the city. The first grand 
prize has be^n obtained by Rl. Felix 
Jean Duban of Paris, under twenty- 
six years of age, pupil of ‘RI. De- 
bret. The second grand prize has 
been obtained by M. Jean Louis 
Victor Grisart of Paris, twenty-six 
years of age, pupil of Rl. Rl. Huyot 
and Gu4nepin. The next prize, by 
M. Alphonsi Henri Gisors, of Paris, 
wenty-seven years old, pupil of Rl. 
Percier. 

Engraningi in Medah and in fine 
8tone . — The academy has given for 
a sulyect, Paris withdrawing an ar- 
row from the heel of Achilles. The 
academy has decided, that no first 
grand prize should be given, but 
has awarded two prizes of second 
class. The first of which has been 
gained by Rl. Joseph Arsenne Theo- 
dore Lefevre Dubourg, of Paris, 
twenty-two years of age, pupil of 
Rl. Rf . Bosio and Galle. The second 
by Rl. LouisBrenet, of Plris, twenty- 
five years of age, pupil of his father 
and oi'Rl. Bosio. 

The academy, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1821, had come to a resolu- 
tion, that they would annually pro- 
claim in their public sessions, the 
names of those gentlemen of the 
Royal and Special School of Fine 
Arts, who, during '*'0 ypai*s bJid ob- 
tained the medals insrituted by the 
Count dc, Caylus and Rl. Latonr, 
and the m'dals formerly called the 
rovincial or departmental medal, 
'he prize for a head of expression 
in painting, was awarded to F. 
Bouchot, a pupil of M. Letbierie, 
and for the same subject in sculp- 
ture, the prize was voted to II. I. N: 
Brion, a pupil of Rl. Bosio. The 
Architectural medal was obtained 
by P. F. La Bouste, a pupil of M. 
Vandoyer, and of Rl. Leous, the 
government architect. The prize 
for Historical Landscape, was ob- 
tained by Andrew Giroux, a pupil 
of his mther. The second meaal 
was won by L. J. Leborne, a native 
of Versaiires, and pupil of Rl, Reg- 
nault. ^ 
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LITERARY AND SOIENTIFJC INTELLIGENCE, 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC* 


RUSSIA. 

Prise Qwctf^iow.— The Unirersity of 
Moscow conformably to its fifty-seventh 
statute, 1ms proposed the following 
question The Tlorcnti uc copy of the 
Tandects is regarded as the most cor- 
rect and ancient of all those known 
ill Europe; almost all others being 
mere copies of it. The question then 
is to ascertain how it came to Florence. 
It is generally believed that this ori- 
ginal copy was one of those which 
Justinian sent to some of the provinces, 
that it was found at the taking of Al- 
matia, given afterwards by the Em- 
peror Lotbarins II. to the inhabitants 
of Pisa, and afior the conquest of this 
city, transported to Florence, where it 
is now pre.served with great care. But 
since the middle of the last century, it 
has gained this high repute from the 
disputations of' the learned. Many 
deny that this original copy was found 
at Altnatia, a!id given to the natives of 
I^isa ; others hold to the aucieut opi- 
nion. The question proposed by the 
University is to ascertain as far as can 
be ascertaiued by sound criticism, 
which of these two opinions is right, 
giving, at the snine time, an exposition 
of the opinions of both parties. The 
prize propo.sed is 2o() roubles. 'I'he 
fiueraoirs addressed to the University 
of Moscow may be written, in either 
the Kussian, Latin, French, or fxcrman 
Eaiignagc. The term is the month of 
April, 1S25. 

PRUSSIA. 

JSngrarhif/ Douati proposes to 

publish by suNcription, an engraved 
portrait of the celebrated Carnot. The 
original painted in 1SI8, by Schcener, 
a scholar of David, is said lo be a per- 
fect resemblance. 

SWtTzrRLANIJ. 

Ceneva.^~^^ tJsfahlisktncnt of Lite^ 
vary Censure. -^Tho. Representative 
Uouncil of this city, lias enacted a law, 
fianclioued by a majority of two thirds 
of its sufiragos, by which tho liberty 
of the press is suspended for one year. 
All writings, \vliate|e^e the subject, 
fihall be submitted^o a previous cen- 
sorship. ll is, indeed, very hard to 
sec a measure so contrary to\the, pro- 
'^ress of the human mind, ado|l^ by 
A city, wh^o.cducation‘and philosophy 
are so greatly cultivated 
ITALY. 

Bologna. •— Journals.-^ This city 
was distinguished by the periodical pub- 
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lication of a collection of scientific and 
literary works down to the year 1820. 
It has again resumed this labour, a 
labour as honourable to its authors as 
it is useful to the public, under the 
title of Nuora rollezionej , a new' 
Collection of Scientific and Literary 
Works. Each volume is to be followed 
a bibliographic and critical review, 
giving an account of all the works pub- 
lished in the states of the Church, or 
belonging to authors resident in those 
states. The first distributions of this 
learned collection were made in July 
last. 

The literary world is indebted to 
Rologne for another undertaking, at 
once instructive and agreeable, a uni- 
versal library of music, entitled PoUn^ 
rtia Europea. It is divided into two 
parts : otic historical and didactic, and 
the other comprising notices and curi- 
ous anecdotes, relative to theatres, 
artists, and their works. Its first ap- 
pearance was in. I line, and will be pub- 
lished in numbers once a fortnight. 
The object of this journal is to recon- 
cile music, and those who practice it, 
with the maxims of morality and the 
geuiits of philosophy, as is anuputiced 
ill its learned introduction. 

• Sardi'nia,’^^'-^AvJtiquiiles‘.-^T\\a Sar- 
dinian govcrnmeiir has lately made an 
acquisition of the great and beautiful 
collection of Egyptian antiquities, 
which M. Drouetti lias formed, and in . 
which paay be reckoned from twelve 
to fifteen stone statues, together with 
a Dumber of large sarcophaguses, many 
pieces of money, and a quantity of 
small pieces. It has cost .500,000 
francs. 

PORTUGAL. 

Public Xnstruction.^The govern- 
mciit has established at Lisbon, in the 
Hotel Monnaie, two public courses ; 
one of physic,' and the other of chy- 
mistry, under the direction of M. Mo- 
fiina Albuquerque, who had studied at 
Paris, and followed tho course of the 
most learned professors, and where he 
himself made last year a particnlai* 
couise. 

FRANCE. 

ToTi/olWc.-— The Royal Academy of 
Sciences, Inscriptions,* and Belles Lct- 
tres, has proposed the following prizes 
ior 1824, 1825, 1826. The academy 
had proposi^d for the subject of a prize 
to be adjudged in 1823, a physi-comatic 
Ibcory pf pumps, which will shew the 
3 X 
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relation between the force employed 
and the quantity of water actually raised 
(the hcig|it of the elevation being 
given), having regard to all .the ob- 
staclcs which must be overcome by 
force. This theory is to be founded 
upon positive exercises, and set the 
forms which shall be put in practice. 
The accounts the academy has received 
upon this subject, having not entirely 
fulfilled the conditions it had agreed 
upon, it gives again this question for 
the subject of the prize, which is to be 
diblributed in 1S*26, and it doubles the 
value of the prize, which shall be a 
golden medal of one thousand francs. 
It continues to give the following ques* 
lions for the subject of the prize it is 
to give in IS’24, which prize shall be 
a medal of value five hundred francs. 
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First:— To determine by comparative 
observation the cases in which the use 
of salts at the bottom of quinine is as 
advantageous as that of Peru vi an bark. 
Second To shew the cases where 
it merits the preference. It proposes 
for the subject of the prize to be ad- 
judged in ld25, the following question. 
Can one flatter himself without the 
study of the ancicqt languages to ob- 
tain a place in the rank of good 
writers ? And in case the negative 
should be supported, can the study of 
the Latin language supply the want of 
every other ? The prize shall be, ac- 
cording to custom, five hundred francs. 
The learned of all countries arc in- 
Tited to labour at the subjects proposed. 
The authors are requested to write in 
French or Latin. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


An edition of Dante has just been 
discovered in' the library of the late 
Octavius Gilchrist, Esq., which, with 
the exception of a copy in the posses- 
sion of Lord Spenser, is entirely unique 
in this country. It is rather extraor- 
dinary that Lord Spenser's copy ap- 
pears imperfect, wanting two leaves, 
And that the same hiatus should occur 
in Mr. Gilchrist's. A very learned 
bibliographer and critic is said to have 
ascertained, that both copies are per- 
febt, and that the two leaves which are 
omitted, were suppressed in the whole 
impression before the publication, in 
consequence of their containing most 
severe and satirical strictures on the 
Pope. 

The Twelfth Part of Views on the 
Southern Coast of England, from draw- 
ings by d. M. W. Turner, II. A., &c., 
and engraved by W, B, and George 
Cooke, and other eminent artists, is on 
the eve of publication j and the four 
remaining parts, which will complete 
the work, will speedily follow. 

A new edition of Mr. Alaric A. 
Walts’ “ Poetical Sketches,” with illus- 
t rat ions, is preparing for publication, 
which will include ** Gertrude de 
Balm,’’ and other additional poems. 

Nearly ready for publication^ in 2 
vols. post Svo. with fine portraltf, by 
Warren, frpm aii original picture. The 
Life of Jeremy Taylor, and a critical 
exarainatioo of his writings, by Dr, 
Heher, Bishop of Calcutta. 

ShoUo Percy, one of the Benedictine* 
whom the public are in- 
gdebt('d tor «o much amusement in the 
®®^hape of anecdotes, basin preparation 
original sketches on men 


and manners, under the title of ^ Life's 
Progress," which will be illustrated by 
engravings, by Crnikshank. 

Mr. Blorcs work of Monuments is 
announced for publication in February. 
Mr. B. has recently returned from a 
joupney in the North, for the purpose 
of collecting materials for this work, 
and has succeeded in tracing and re- 
storing some very valuable specimens 
of ancient nionumeuls, particularly 
those of the early Douglases. 

Dr. Hooker, the Professor of Botany 
at Glasgow University, is preparing 
a complete “ System of Plants,’’ ar- 
ranged according to the natural orders, 
with a Linucau ludex, and illustrated 
with numerous coloured plates. One 
object of the author is to divest the 
Study of Botany of the repelling fea- 
ture of a dead language, in which it 
has hitherto been clothed, by adopt- 
ing our own instead of the Latin, and 
thus to promote the cultivation of the 
science throughout all classes of the 
community. 

The Pirate of the Adriatic, a romance 
in 3 vols., by James Griffin, is an- 
nounced for publication early in Janu- 
ary. 

T.W. C. Edwards, M. A. has in the 
press an Epitome of Greek Prosody, 
being a brief exposition of the quan- 
tity, accentuation,' and versification of 
the Greek language. 

The Rev. Thomas Smith, editor 
tliG Accented Eton Grammar with 
Notes, has in the press a tow edition 
of Phmdrus, with scanning from the 
text of Sterling. Also a new edition 
of .Slcrliitg Persius. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Biography and History. 

Mcmoire of the late Mr. Henry For- 
dyce, relict of James Fordyce^JJ.D. 
12mo. C^. 

An abridj^ment of the History of 
Engfiand from the Invasion of Julius 
Cscsar to the Death of George II. by 
Dr. Goldsmith, with a continuation to 
the commencement of the reign of 
George IV, By the Rev. Alex. Stewart, 
in one thick vol. 12mo. bound. 

Fine Arts and Jllusiraiions. 

The Provincial Antiquities and Sce- 
nery of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. No. VHI. 16r., on imperial 4to. 
SOtf. 

The British Preserve, containing 
thirty-six plates, including forty-seven 
different Quadrupeds and Birds usually 
hunted and shot in Great Britain; 
drawn and engraved by S. Howilt. In 
nine numbers 21. 5s. 

European Scenery, complete in 5 vols. 
8vo., containing upwards of three hun- 
dred Uglily finished engravings, by the 
most eminent artists, forming an inter- 
esting vSeries of the most Picturesque 
Views in France, Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Sicily. 

Pompeiua ; the Edifices, Antiquities, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii, by Sir W, 
Gell and J P. Gandy, Architect, 2 vols. 
imperial Svo., containing upwards of 
one hundred engravings, 61. 6s. 

Miscellaneous. 

In one thick vol. 24mo. embellished 
with a portrait of Addison, the Spirit 
of the British Essayists, comprising the 
best papers on life, manners, and litera- 
ture, contained in.the Spectator, Tati er, 
Guardian, &c.: the whole alphabeti- 
cally arranged according to the sub- 
jects. 

Legendre’s El^nienls of Geometry 
and of Plano and Spherical Trigonome- 
try, by David Brewster, LL D., with 
additional Notes, Improvements, wood 
cuts, &c. Svo. lOj. 6d., bds. 

To be continued monthly. No. I. of 
Mr. John Curtis’s Illustrations of Eng- 
lish Insects, with descriptive letter- 
press to each plate, giving^ as far as 
• possible, the habits and economy of the 
subjects selected. 

Dr. Forster’s Perennial Calendar 
and Companion to the Almanac, con- 
staining illustratbns of the Cajendar 
•for every day in the year, will make its 
•ppearanc^ on the first of January in 
one very thick vol. 8vo. 

The King Qildipus of Sophocles, lite- 
rally translated from the Greek, by 


T. W. C. Edwards, M.A. beautifully 
printed in Svo. and hot-pressed. Jii 
this edition will be found the text of 
Brunk, correctly edited, the metres or 
scanning, the Greek order, verbal trans- 
lation, and notes, historical, critical, 
and explanatory. 

Poetry. 

The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
translated, with Notes, by Mr. Stewart 
Rose, post 8vo. 

The Poems of the Right Hon. Lord 
Byron. A new edition i»» 5 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. witli portrait^ also in 4 
vols. Svo. 42«. 

Novels and Tales, 

St. Johnston; or, John Earl of 
Gowiic, a new Scotch novel in 3 vols. 
21s. bds. 

The Spaewife ; a Tale of the Scottish 
Chronicles, by the author of “ Annals 
of the Parish.” “ Uingan Gilhaize,” &c, 
3 vols. 12mo. 2U. bds. 

Mountaly Ih ; a Tale, by Jane Hervey, 
anibor of “ Singularity,” &c. 3 vols. 
Ifis.bU 

Theology. 

The third edition, corrected of Four 
Orations for the Oracles of God ; and 
an Argument for Judgment to Come, in 
nine parts. By the Kev. Edward Ir- 
ving, A.M. 

The Doctrines of General Redemp- 
tio»n, as held by the Church of England 
and by the early Dutch Armlnians, ex- 
hibited in their scriptural evidence, 
and in their connection with the civil 
and religious liberties of mankind. By 
James Nichols, in 1 voi.8vo , 16^. bds. 

Sermons of the late Rev. James Sau. 
rin. Pastor of the French Church at 
the Hague, translated by (he Rev. Ro. 
bert Robinson, Henry Hunter, D.D. 
and (he Rev. Joseph Sutcliffe, A.M. with 
additional Sermons, now first translated, 
the whole corrected and revised by the 
Rev. Samuel Burdor, A.M., author of 
Oriental Customs, &c. &c. A new edi- 
tion, beautifully printed in G vols* Svo. 
with a superior engraved portrait of 
the author, 3L 3f. bds. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of 
a new and uniform edition of the 
works of John Owen, DID. Vice Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford and 
Dean of Christ Church; to completed 
in IG vols. Svo., 12*. each, 

V Voyages and Trtkels. 

A Journey from the Shores of Hud- 
son’s Bay, to the Mouth of the Copper 
Mine River, by Captain Frankly u,»2 
vols. 8V0.24*. 
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DRURY LAHE THEATRE. 


Doth the winter theatres have this 
month been honoured by the presence 
ol' his Majesty, and overflowing houses, 
of course,* grreeted the Royal presence 
with loud demonstrations of joy j the 
usual ceremonies were preserved on 
those occasions, and liie nightly re- 
ceipts were hig^hly beneficial to the 
respective treasuries. The Hypocrite * 
having; been played at Drury-lane by 
order of his Majesty, it has become so 
fashionable, that whenever it has since 
been represented, the boxes were sure 
of bein^ brilliant with an unusual dis- 
play of rank and fashion. 

Mr. Kean, after a severe indisposition, 
has u^ain resumed his honours at this 
theatre. On account of his late ill- 
ness and his extraordinary merits as 
the first tragic actor on our stage, he 
was received with the most distin- 
guished applause from an immensely 
crowded house. He appeared as usual 
ill Richard the Thirds and played with 
all his accustomed excellence. He has 
since performed several of his best 
characters, which are too well known 
to require particular notice. 

The amateurs of music have been 
highly gratified by the commencement 
of Mr. Braham's engagement. The 
unimpaired powers of this extraor- 
dinary vocalist have been called out 
with more than usual success by the 
successful rivalship with biuclair at the 
other house. The Cabinet and Gny 
JHannering have both been performed 
several times, in order to enable Mr. 
Braham to exhibit his unrivalled 
powers. 

We are happy to be able to say, that 
Miss Cubit pleased us very much in 
the Cabinet the other evening \ she is 
much improved. As there have been 
no nevir plays at this house since our 
last notice we must necessarily be very 
brief, Mr. Macrcady’s engagement at 
this theatre for the present is finished, 
and be is gone into the couinry to ac- 
quire at the provincial theatres, an in- 
crease of fame and fortune jqstly due 
to his professional merits and his pri- 
vate worth. Mr. Macready's departure 
' has not diminished the strength of the 
company, as his situation hai^ been 
filled by Mr. Kean. The number and 
talent of the company is much the 
same as last season j the only remark- 
fiible secessions are Mr. Young and 
Mr. Cooper, who have joined the other 
bouse i the additions are Mr.Macready 


and liyfrs. Bunn, whom wc> described 
in our last number. 

A new Christmas pantomime was for 
the first time performed, as usual, on 
the 26 th instant, and, as it is custom- 
ary to precede it with a tragedy, Jane 
Shore was selected by the manager 
on this occasion. This play is too well 
known to need any observation; ibc 
principal performers were Wallack a» 
Lord Hastinrfs ; Terry as Dumont ; . 
Mrs. West as Jave Shore ; and Mrs. 
Bunii as Alicia^ Wal luck's Hastings 
was a very creditable performance 5 
Terry in Dumont certainly did not add 
to his reputation, and we sincerely 
lament that his acknowh?dged power.s 
should be exerted in tragedy, to which 
they are by no means adapted ; in cer- . 
lain characters, in comedy, he is excel- ‘ 
lent, ve, therefore, advise him not to 
diminish his reputation by appearing 
in tragedy again. Mrs. West played 
June Shore in a pleasing and respect- 
able manner, but lier delineation of the 
churacter possesses not ihe pathos ne< 
ccssary to touch our feelingSr Mrss 
Bunn in Alicia^ exhibited a constant 
struggle to attain rn excellence which 
nature has denied her; if she ivere to 
attempt less, we think she would gain 
more ; at any rate, she would offend 
less: whenever she strives to express 
intensity of grief, insanity, or indigna- 
tion, she degenerates into turgidity or 
rant ; this lady does not improve upon 
a longer acquaintance, and is another 
proof of the truth of our opinion, that 
long experience and practice w ill never 
make a good performer without genius. 
The new pantomine is called Harlem 
quin and the Plying Chest ; 6r Malek 
and the Princess Schirinc. It was ex- 
trc^mely well received by a crowded 
house, and will, no doubt, have a great 
run. Among the pertbriuers, we think 
it necessary lo select two only for 
comment, the others were of the usual 
degree of excellence necessary for 
pantoinimic re present at ion. Master 

Wei land in the character of Qucrco, 
exhibited powers which dc-serve culti- 
vation. Miss Smith, who made her 
first appearance as Columbine^ is of 
middle stature, delicately formed, 
and extremely prepossessing in couur 
tenauce and figure, elegant in for*, 
and graceful In manner ; but, we fear, 
she does not possess sufficient strength 
iind agility, nor knowledge of dancing, 
to arrive at the first honours of a 
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Columbine^ but, perhaps, we have too 
vivid a recollection of Mrs. Parker, to 
be altogether devofd of faslidioiisness. 
The tricks, which are the great attrac- 
tion of a pantomime, arc novel and 
in general extremely well executed. 
Among tlie eighteen new scenes ex- 
hibited on this occasion, we cannot 
help selecting for particular commen- 
dation, The View of 1 he Sultan's Castle^ 
and The Paradise of Zephyr and 
Flora^ by Marinari ; King Edward's 
Gallery at Ponthill, by Roberts ; The 
Northern. Jieyi07is^ by Moonlight^ by 


Stanflold; The Chrotlo of ChryetaU 
and, above all. The lHoving Diorama^ 
by Clarkson Stanfield, which is 272 
feet in length, and exhibits the Ply. 
mouth Breakwater. ■ The music, ex- 
cept a very common-place overture, 
we should have thought not to possess 
the slightest originality, if we had not 
been informed by the play-bills that it 
was entirely new. Upon the whole, 
this pantomime possesses an unusual 
degree of merit, and wo are confident 
that a brilliant success will reward the 
taste and libei'ality of the manager. 


COrjTA'r GARDEN THEATRE, 


A NEW' tragedy, from the pen of Mrs. 
Hemans has been rc^prcseiited at this 
theatre, but ITkc most of our modern 
tragedies, has been unsuccessful. It is 
founded on un historical event that oc- 
curred in Sicily during the Roigii of 
Charles iX., and is known in history 
by the name of the Sicilian Vespers. 
Previous to its representation, it was 
thought to bean adaptation of a French 
tragedy Lcs Vespres Siciliennes^ by 
Mon. Cassimir Delavigiie, but it proved 
to be so widely remote from it that 
it must be allowed to posses, if not all 
the merits of an original production, at 
least all the merits of originality. Al- 
though we did not anticipate any very 
extraordinary merit in this productihn, 
we still had hopes from the former 
poetical effusions of Mrs. Hemans, to 
believe her capable of producing a 
tragedy that would occupy the boards 
of a theatre for a few nights. In this 
limited hope, however, wc have been 
mistaken ; but the want of success, 
IS not always a proof of the want 
of merit in a new play. Every thing 
new stands upon tender and delicate 
ground : the audience are upon their 
guard ; tlicy consider that every act of 
approbation or disapprobation, is more 
or less a test of their taste and judg- 
ment. Hence it happens,, that every 
individual fears to trust to his own 
judgment, and if there be any among 
them who possesses that determined 
character that .prompts him to applaud 
or condemn, without consulting the 
feelings or sentiments of the house, 
those around him take it for granted, 
that wlienever he hisses or applauds, 
all his claps and hisses are the invo- 
luntary ebullitions of a feeling over 
which he has no cpntrouL They as- 
4 ^ sunie the character natural impulses 
and natural feelioga; and those who 
will not venture to think and feel for 
themselves, take it for granted that he 


is the child of nature, that he acts it? ' 
voluntarily, and that the play must be 
good or bad according ns he upplands 
or condemns. They accordingly join 
with him in his approbations or dis- 
approbations, and if he be really go- 
verned by the instiiiclivc impulses of 
his own feelings, they arc generally 
right in thinking so. When we say 
generally, we mean to say, that when a 
man acts according to the impulse of 
his own feelings, he generally acts ac. 
cording to human nature, but we 
should be sorry to have it supposed, 
that instinctive impulses are always 
right. There are false feelings as well 
as false reasoning, and whoever is pre- 
sent at a play which he has never read, 
(and, we believe, there are numbers oi 
such people where a new play is re- 
presented) is likely to condemn those 
very parts and passages which are en- 
titled to most praise, from mi.staking 
their application, from not perceiving 
the harmony that exists between them 
and all the other parts, from judging of 
them perscy than which no judgment 
can be more fallacious. In a word, 
from being totally ignorant of the ge- 
neral plot and the unity of design that 
reigns, throughout. Such a man, sup- 
posing him to act according to the 
natural impulsed of his own feelings, 
will frequently 'a(!|pta'ud ^here be 
ought to condemn, and condemn where 
he ought to applaud. And '^et, unfor- 
tunately, the house Will Sympathise 
with his ebullition of feeling, whether 
it be right or wrong: they consider 
that he is govemied by an irresistible 
impulse, and they consider all such 
impulses natural, without reflecting 
that they arise from his total ignorance 
of that harmony which exists between 
all the incidents, circumstances, situa- 
tions, peculiarities, and eccentricities 
of character which are represented on 
the stage* Another reason may be as- 
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M|fne4ly or ratfaor therO fs another oaose 
that prompts a fcreat portion of the 
audience to join in the claps or hisses 
of sUch an individual : it is, that , the 
portion of the audience to which 
we allude are as ig^norOnt of the 
plot, characters, and propriety of each 
particular act and scene as he is him- 
self. Numbers go to sec a new play 
without having ever read it ; and 
among these numbers, how many are 
there whose auricular fibres are too 
blunt to hear each individual word 
and sentence uttered on the stage. 
The consequence is that if they mis- 
take it, the next sentence, or some- 
thing that occurs in the next act will 
appear perfectly ridiculous to them; 
and, accordingly, if they do not hiss it 
themselves, they will instinctively 
Join in the himses of any individual, 
who, from the reasous which we 
have already assigned, may happen 
to do so. The merits of a new tragedy, 
should not, therefore, be determined 
by its success on the first night of re- 
presentation, and unhappily there are 
other reasons why the public should 
suspend their judgment on such an oc- 
casion, independent of the merits and 
demerits of the work itself 

We have never, perhaps, perused a 
dramatic production that unites as 
much poetical beauty and sentimental 
feeling with as great a portion of that 
high pathos, which is the soul of tra- 
gedy, as the Vespers of Palermo ; but 
unhappily it has too little of the latter 
and too much of the former. Indeed 
it is impossible to unite both, for the 
more poetical and sentimental a play is, 
the more it weakens and tends to de- 
stroy that passion, which arises from 
deep and tragic situations. The sym- 
pathy which we so naturally and so 
unhesitatingly indulge ior the woes of 
others become frost. bitten the moment 
wc bear them poor forth their sorrows 
in highly poetical aud elaborate strains, 
for wc well know, that all poetical 
measures and poetical embeinshouents 
are the productions of art, and that the 
genuine language of sorrow is the 
language of nature, the spontaneous 
effusions of a soul, that so far from 
seeking to express itself in fanciful 
images or elaborate diction, seizes in- 
stinctively tbo very first words it can 
Jay hold of, or in other terms, the 
words that the passion or emotion by 
which it IS agitated first suggests. Of 
this we have a fine instance in ^hat 
emphatic expression, me, me, adsum 
qui/eci. He who is under the infln- 
ence of some strong and powerful enio- 
^ tioii, generally expresses that first 
which acts most powerfully upon him,' 


and which is the chief cause of the 
passion by which he is agitated, though 
in the order of construction, the term 
which expresses it should come last in 
the sentence. Passion wears no re- 
fined disguise, seeks not to clothe itself 
in the luxuriant imagery oppoetic as- 
sociations. It says at once what it 
means, and sa^rs neither more nor less. 
But which of our modern dramatists 
have paid any attention to these un- 
deniable truths ? Which of them have 
not endeavoured to make the dramatis 
personee express the commonest sen- 
timent in the most pompous and ela- 
borate diction. In the very opening of 
the Vespers of Palermo^ we have 
peasant^ talking in so high a poetical 
strain, that we cannot help consider- 
ing every expression of theirs as mere 
cant. Wo well, know, that so far from 
peasants being able to talk so refined, 
polished, and courtly a language, 
neither Mrs. H emails herself, uor the 
most highly favoured of our poets 
could talk it impromptu ; and no ex- 
pression should be put into the mouth 
of a speaker, which is not supposed to 
result from the circumstances or situa- 
tion iu which he is placed at the mo- 
ment. We would leave it to Mrs. 
Hemans herself, if the speeches which 
she has put into the moutlis of these 
peasants have not cost her as msny 
hours to compose as it took them mi- 
nutes to deliver them, and if they' 
were too poetical for her to speak or 
compose off hand, tt>.'W much mure so 
for simple peuNants. All our modern 
tragedies fail principally from this 
fault alone. Our dramatists depart 
altogether from nature, and instead of 
speaking the spontaneous language of 
yiigssioD, a language without which 
lll^^e can be no dramatic interest, they 
speak what the merest noodle can dis- 
tinguish from it. We say the merest 
noodle, because all men recognize in- 
stinctively the language of passion, but 
it requires taste and science, aud criti- 
cal acumen to perceive and relish the 
beauties of poetical expression, and 
even with these advantages^ we cannot . 
always perceive them without time to 
reflect upon them, a time which is never 
afforded us at the theatre. Mrs. He- 
mans, therefore, like all our modern 
dramatists, has failed'from not confining 
herself to \ the simple language of 
nature* 

The faija|e,..it,dfi true^ has been as- 
cribed by^any;of«Wj|‘4aily and weekly 
papers^ 10 very^me^nt and opl^UUl^ 
causes, and ‘‘ who sliiall decide jjlteeirv 
doctors disagree.'*^ Indeed, we had 
never a clearer proof of the wretched 
state to which criticisni is reduced at 
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tlio present day than the illiberality, 
incoxtsistenoy, and stupidity of the crl* 
tiques who have commented on this 
tragedy. They nil affree in condemn- 
ing: the trag:cdy, but the petty tribe of 
would-be tritics to which we allude, 
think they can never say enough upon 
any subject, a propensity which no 
doubt arises from a consciousness that 
whatever truth they speak, they have 
it at second hand. They generally 
follow in the train of more liberal and 
enlightened minds, and repeat in other 
words, the substance of what ^ they 
glean from them ; but as “ the wicked 
man flyeth when no- man followeth,'* so 
do these gentlemen tremble lest their 
stolen ideas should be stripped of the 
new garments in which they have cloth- 
ed them, and (raced to their original 
source. Hence they always mix up 
something of their own along with 
them to render the theft more incapa- 
ble of being detected. In the present 
instance, they have followed those who 
justly ascribe the failure of the play to 
its own radical defects, but fearing 
they would get no credit for saying 
what was so well said already, they 
took care to hunt out for additional 
causes of their own, icst (hey should 
be deemed the more echo of others. 
Accordingly, they ascribe (he failure, 
partly to defect of interest in the play, 
and partly to the manner in whicii Miss 
F. H. Kelly performed the part of Con- 
stance. . But how did they happen to 
discover that, Miss Kelly, whom they 
had themselves so highly lauded on 
former occasions, was on the present 
occasion the' chief cause of the play 
being damned ? (So says the grave edi- 
tor, or the grave writer of a critique in 
%\ie£Aterary Museum.) Why forsooth, 
because she was hissed ; — and think 
you, gentle reader, why they praised 
her so much before? Why, truly, be- 
cause the audience applauded her. 
This class of critics are the mere echo 
of whatever they consider to be public 
opinion. They know they live by the 
public, and therefore it is right and 
fit that they should please their em- 
ployers, no matter whether (bey do it 
at the expense of truth and justice of 
not. If the public is satisBed they 'fire 
' satisfied, and think they have played 
their card well. Amicus PZafo, amicus 
Socrates j sed magis arnica veritas^ ap« 
pears to them one of the most senseless 
lines that ever was .written. The dis. 
CO very of truth, is not their object, .bot 
the discovery of what the public con- 
sider to be such. Tell thein once what 
is the public feeling on any particular 
subject, and they will instantly tell 


you, or at least can tell you what view 
they intend to take of it ; but tell them 
that this public feelings is wrong, that 
it is only the feeling of the moment, 
that it will immediately subside, and 
that the public have been imposed 
upon, they will tell you that the pre- 
sent moment is every thing to them, 
that they arc determined to swim with 
the stream, and can only turn back to 
truth aud reason when the public sets 
them the example. Instead, therefore, 
of assuming the high office of directing 
the public taste, an office they have 
arrogated to themselves (if this be not 
their office, what are they useful for), 
(hey mould their every form and. fea- 
ture to the whim and fashion of the 
times. 

Grepculens esuriens ad Cailum jus- 
eeris ibit. In attributing the principal 
part of the failure of this play to Miss 
Kelly, they greedily seized on the 
happy circumstance ‘ of her being 
hissed. When we say happy ^ we use 
the term in reference to them, because 
it relieved them fiom the labour of 
finding out the true cause, while it 
made them acquainted, as they them- 
selves imagined, with ibe feelings of 
the house, and this, as we have already 
observed, is all the knowledge they 
want at any time \ for if the applauses 
which Miss Kelly received that night ' 
were unnnixed with hisses, they would 
have then .become the willing trum- 
peters of her fame. But supposing 
there were some people in the house 
who either from jealousy or any other 
motive felt no friendly feeling towards 
her, and accordingly thought proper 
to indulge in a hiss, would it be fair 
to, consider such a hiss as the expres- 
sion of the general feeling of the audi- ' 
.ence? For our parts, we neither do 
nor can think it would, and at the same 
time we see nothing improbable in the 
existence of sncfa a party. It is a duty 
which we owe to the public,' aad it ia 
a duty to which we shall at all times’ 
sacrifice all other considerations, to 
inform thpin that the party whose ex- 
istence we have supposed possible, hall' 
a real aud a virtual existence in the 
house. We know there was such 
a party there, not from mere saMB^ 
not from commanicatfons we 

have received from others, mut from' 
our own individual knowledg:e ; and if. 
at any time it be necessary we are 
prepared to prove it. We shall not 
therefore say more oo the sqUect at 
present, thinking It right that the pub- 
lic should give ns credit for what we 
assert from our own knowledge, parti- 
eplarly as we promise to tnaintain^end 
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fyrove the truth of it if caileil upon ; 
but we canijot help advening' to the 
glaring inconsistency of those critics 
who, supposing the hiss came from the 
house, joined in the cry and hissed>at 
her also through the ntcdiiini of their 
humdrum, stupid commentaries. Save 
us good heaven from this 

Lowborn, cell bred, selfish, ser- 
vile band,’* 

And place us 

"Safe where no critics damn, no 
duns molest.'* 

We have already alluded to the 
sweeping seuteiice passed on Miss 
Kelly by the Literary Museum. Miss 
Kelly has no opportunity of retorting 
upon them ; she has no weekly paper 
at her command, and therefore she 
roust submit, and they may reyel with 
impunity in their career of dullness.— 
At least so they thiuk, and who can 
doubt for a monieot that whatever they 
think is not true. We strongly sus- 
pect, however, that they will hence- 
forth find theniselvcs mistaken, and 
that if theix2 be none to keep tliem 
within the sober limits of common 
sense but ourselves, we shall either do 
so, or at least have the satisfaction of 
letting the world know what stuff they 
arc made of. At present we shall 
roerciy el)serve, that after labouring 
throu^ a long article to prove that the 
Vespers cf Palermo is uot only a 
wretched composition, but so irre- 
deemably wretched, that all attempts 
to improve or remodel it is useless; 
they tell us’very gravely, and in a very 
few words, that the principal cause of 
tis failure wasowing to Miss Kelly. Is 
It necessary to point out to the reader 
the absurdity of such language ? Is it 
necessary to tell him that Aliss Kelly 
could not give interest to a play which 
was so irrecoverably wretched, that 
neither the pruning hand of the critic, 
nor the glowing mind and delicate 
touches of original genius could render 
it successful? We regret^ that our 
limits will not permit us to say more 
on the cant of ^riodical criticism, but 
we intend to devote a separate article 
to it regularly every month, commenc- 
ing if possible in our ensuing number. 
Wc shall give the following extract, 


however, from the British Press, to 
shew that the Beci*et of Miss Kelly’s 
having been hissed by a party, and not 
hy the house, is not confined to our- 
selves. Indeed, the universal clapping 
that took place whenever tirese partial 
hisses commenced, would, of themselves 
be sufficient tn prove the fact. " Miss 
Kelly having come forward and re- 
ceived the greetine^ of the audience, 
had scarcely uttered a sentence, when 
a most dastardly and unmanly attempt 
was made in the pit to hiss her. This 
paltry and ungenerous spirit was at 
once put down by the indignant feeling 
of the house. An attempt of this kind 
would have damped the energies of the 
most experienced veteran in the pro- 
fession; but, on a youthful and pecu- 
liarly sensitive mind, it had quite a 
thrilling efifect ; so much so, indeed, 
that, during the entire piece, Miss Kelly 
was so dispirited, that she was per- 
fectly disabled from going through her 
part. But lei her not be dismayed : 
she possesses talents which only re- 
quite to be matured by experience, 
which must raise her beyond the reach 
of any petty malignant hostility, come 
it from what quarter it may.’* 

Miss Kelly is accused of being too 
free and familiar in her manner, of 
possessing too much natrefd, simplicity, 
and nature. But who arc they Who 
accuse her ? Thoi-e who have neither 
nature nor simplicity themselves, who 
can relish only that' fiirmal and afi'ected 
manner which passion never assumed 
under any of its modifications. Of 
this humbug pomposity, which is so 
well calculated to vitiaitu the public 
taste, w'e shall speak more at large 
hereafter, and endeavour to shew that 
that the simplicity and naivete of Miss 
Kelly is not only more natural, but 
that, it is nature itKelf. 

We regret that the extent of our ob- 
servations on the Ve&pers of Palermo^ 
will not permit us to notice the other 
performances of the mouth at this thea- 
tre. We can only say, that the new 
pantomime, which according to cus- 
tom is brought forward at this season, 
was received with great applause ; 
that the scenery was of the most 
splendid and brilliant description; and 
that it is likely to have a successful 
run. 
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COMMERCUL REPORT, 

T^euday^ December 25. 


€ottow.— J lic Cotton market has 
lately been in a depressed state, and 
the sales very triffiug ; on Priday, 
however, in consequence of the brisk 
state of the Liverpool market on Wed- 
nesday, inquiries were revived by . 
speculators, who would have taken ^ 
larg^ely pf Cotton, at or near the late 
depressed prices, but holders lyere un- 
willing^ to meet the demand, except at 
an advance oi{d. per Ib^ which was 
currently obtained on India, and there 
were very few sellers on those terms, 
llie sales amount to about 2450 bales, 
viz. in bond, 1200 Surats, ordinary, 
to middling', 6id. a 6{d- fair and 
good fair^ 000 Rengala, bid. a 6d. 
middling to good fair; 550 Madras dad. 
a (i^d. ordinary to middling fair, 6|d. 
^ 0|d. fi^ir and good fair; ^0 Orleans, 
S^d. fairs 30 Manilla, 9id. aOid.good 
fair; and, duty paid, 30 West India, 
«d. fgir. 

The demand for Cotton at Glasgow, 
which for a long time preceding had 
been .very limited, considerably im- 
proved towards the close of last week, 
an advance of Ad. to a Jd. per lb. was 
refused' for considerable parcels of 
Bo^^s. The sales of the week 
amOfthted to about 730 bales. 

^FFaic — There was only two pub- 
lic sales of Cotllee brought forward last 
week, consisting of Dominica, a few 
lots Jamaica and St. Domingo' descrip- 
tions ; the small proportion of Dominica 
that was sold went at prices about 2r. 
per cwt. tower ; the whole of the St. 
Domingo was taken in, on Thursday at 
60s. without any oders being made, 
^pd v'dP priday at 75r. Od, for fair 
4|fmHty, and 74s.,6d, for the damaged. 

'The eales of Moscovades 
laM week were bht limited ; 4>pe house, 
-ha we ter, continued selling fl^eely at 
the redaction ; the decline, however, 
wai only on the grocery dcflqriptions ; 
the Sugars suitable -f^r refining main- 
tained the former currencyf , 

.There have been np 3ugars>on sale 
this forenoon, and it ie probable there ^ 
will be no buiness done for^ w.eek, oif 
jjaccount of the holidaya ; ihe .SqgeT , 
market may be staged firm ; tfie'egiea''^ 
oive sellers we have alluded ' 

^dispose of their Suga|m\fro^(j^|{|^j^ git- 
intf .way to 64. can^ 

jMjarcely be called a geheii^ rediietioii 
in the market prices. , / ^ 

The Refined market ^^copti lined exr 
ceedingly .dull lasU^gek, and gooda'?' 
yfito, Dec. ,182^ 


were certainly bought on rather lower - 
terms; yet the refiner's in general 
were mure inclined to wait for a better 
market, anticipating a revival of trade 
in the spring. 

it is expected there will be little 
business done in Refined for a week ; 
this morning the market is heavy, and' 
few goods arc on sale : there are buy. 
ers of Molasses at 27«. 6d. the holders 
ask 28«. 

Id Foreign Sugars there is no altera-' 
tion to notice, cither in the demand or 
in the prices. 

Corn.— The arrivals of Wheat dur- 
ing last week were uot large, but 
there was a good show of land-carriage 
samples yesterday from Essex and 
Kent. The surrounding Country mar- 
kets having generally advanced, and 
having a good attendance of distant 
buyers, we had a brisk sale for good 
dry Wheats, either old or new, at an 
improvement of full 3^. per quarter. 
There was more Rye oftcrlng, but little 
parcels of fine heavy Corq obtained as 
high as 50.V.— There was a good supply 
of Barley from Kent; the fine qualities 
were taken off early at 2f. advance, 
but /the trade* became duller towards 
the close. — The Oat trade was not 
brisk,. but good Horse Corn obtained 
rather more money. — Beans are in 
good supply, and did not sell so well 
as on Friday, though full as dear as 
on the Monday preceding.— Grey, . 
Peas are Is, and Boilers 4s, per quarter . 
dearer —Linseed sells slowly at our . 
quotations, and Cakes support prices. ' 
There has been some inquiry for Bond- 
ed Wheat, and a couple of cargoes or 
• so have changed hands ' during thb' 
week, and a shipment or two is in pro- 
gress— Fine Red and White Clovers 
are in good demand, and^ obtain • 3^. 
per cw/t. advance isal^ lF. 

. higher. ' . 

Hemp, Flax, 

improvement in fh^ ^^IQallow nqarkj^^; 
which we noticed on Xn^'i^y laafi, 

, tracted much interest, 

^ain . advanced from 94f. 
but the market has since 
. nearest price to-day ls 35 f.—- 
' there is little doing.— Flax is wiihout* 
variation. v 

Rum, Brandy, and ‘ Hollands,— 
'Thele , ^was ^ some coludderable ' pnr- 
ohases of Rum last wec^ii hndigeiieraUy 
^ t^C market' may.vjbe s^ied firm at the 
farmer cuikency > hcldei!i ienre stUtjt 
’ '' / .. 
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sanguine respecting a reduction of lion there was not the least foundation 
duty..r-A very ridiculous, report was for the report.— Brandies have iin« 
circulated towards the conclusion of proved in France; the letters from 
last week, that ^vernineut wanted Bourdeaux state that orders cannot be 
another supply of Rum;’ the rumour executed at former prices; Brandies 
rested upon so slight authority, that here are little varied^^^n Geneva 
it produced no alteration in the prices; there in no alteration to nbtice. 
it js almost unnecessary for us to men. 


LIST or .PATENTS. 

To John Kanlciiig of New Bond>street, ing of woollen and other cloths —Idth 
Westminster, Middlesex, esq., for his November.— Two months, 
means of securing valuable property To Richard Green, of Lisle-street, 
in mail and other stage coaches, tfa- in the parish of St. Anne, Middlesex,^ 
veiling carriages^ waggons, caravans, saddlers* ironmonger, for certain im- 
and other public and private vehicles, , provements in constructing gambadoes 
from robbery.— Dated 1st of November or mud-boots, and attaching spurs 
1823— Two mouths allowed to enroll thereto, and part of which said im- 
specification. provements are also applicable to other 

To George Hawkes, of Lucas-place, boots.— 13th November. -—Two months. 
Commercial- road, Stepney Old Town, To Robert Stein, of the Tower 
Middlesex, ship^builder, for his im> Brewery, Tower-Hill, Loudon, brewer, , 
provemeut in the construction of ship for his iir proved construction of a blasU 
anchors. — 1st November.— Six mouths, furnace, and certain apparatus to be 
To George Hawkes, of Lucas-place, connected therewith, which is adapted 
Commercial-road, Stepney Old Town, to burn or consume fuel in a more 
Middlesex, ship-builder, for certain im- oecoiiomical and useful manner than * 
pfovenicnts on eupstaus— Six mouths. has been hitherto practised.— 13th 
To William Burdy, of Fulham, Mid- November.— Six months. 
dlcsex,niathematical-ins(rumeutmaker, To Joseph Gillroan, of Newgate- 
for his anii-ovaporating cooler to, fa- street, Loiidoi), silk warehottsema^ ^ 
ciiitate and regulate the refrigerating and John Hewston VVilson, 
of worts ot* wash, in all sleasons of the Chester, Lancashire, silk and 
year, from any degree of beat between manufacturers ; .tor certain imi^ove- 
boiling and the temperature required inents in the manufacture of jb^ts 
for fomenting.— Isi November.— Six and boiiucts. — 18lh November.— Six 
mouths. months. 

To Thomas Poster Gimson, of Tiver- To John Hcathcoat, df Tiverton, 
ton, Devonshire, gentleman, who, in DevoiiKhire, lace-manufacturer, for a ' 
consequence of communications made machine for the manufacture of a 
to him by a. certain person residing platted substance, composed either of • 
abroad, and of discoveries made by silk, cotton, or other thread or yarn."— 
himself, is in possession of an invention 20th November.— Six months. ■ 
for various improvements in addition To Thomas Hopper, of. Reading^ 
to machinery now in use for doubling Berkshire, esq., for certain improte*. ' 
and twisting cotton, silk, and other incuts in the manufacture of sUk hats, 
fibrous substances.— 6th November.— —2d November.— 8ix. months. 

Six months. To Charles Anthony Deuie, of 

To Thomas Cowan, Fleet-street, Charles-street, Deptford, Kent, ship- 
Xiondon, truss-mahufacturer, for ccr- caulker, for his apparatus or machine 
tain improvetneuts on trusses. — llth to be worn by persons entering rooms 
November.— Two mouths. or other places filled with smoke, or 

To John Day, of Barnstaple, Devon- other vappur, for,, the purpose of exjf 
shire, es^., for"'* certain , improvements tinguisliing fire, or extricating persons 
in percussion gun-locks applicable or property therein,— 20th November, 
to various descriptions of fire-arms.— tnontbs. 

1 3ib November.— Two mouths. , - * . To* Jadob Perkins, of Hill-street, 

To John Ward, of. Grove-road, Mile- LondoA* Apd John Murtineau the^ 
i^nd-road, Middlesex, iron-founder, for yootn|;^r|^*^oC ^ty road, Middlei^feX,* 
certaiu improvements in the cuustrup- I^r iroprfi ^ 

tioi) of lock and other fastemugis^l 3th febni^Stiod%if jkio .fdmsce of steam- ’ 
,, J\o\ejiibev.— Two months. ^ dtlier VcAsels, by which 

Jl SewiU, of Brown's HRi;* ffiM is ifncoDoniised and smoke is con- 
clotbierf , fdr hiHfli^dc«*-2(hh Nor^pit^hcr.— Six itionths. 
ItllTahw mode or improvement for!!#)lM- 
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A VERY numprous meelinpr of the 
Members of the l^rufession of the Law, 
was held in Lincoln's Inn Hall, on Mon- 
day the 13th%if1)ecpmber, for the pur- 
pose of determining;^ on the erection of 
a statue to the memory of the late Lord 
Erskiiie; at the roeetin;r J. Scarlett, 
Esq. M P. presided. It was resolved 
to open a subscription for the purpose, 
and a numerous committee were ap- 
pointed,, consistiugf of professional gen- 
tlemen, to whose discretion it was left 
to determine where the statue should 
be erected. The subscriptions entered 
into at the meeting amounted to a con- 
siderable sum. 

. Sunday the 2lst of December, being* 
St. Thomas's Day, wardmotes were held 
on the fol Towing day throughout the 
city, for the election of fit and proper 
persoim to represent the different wards 
in the City Council. The opt)osition 
to the memhens for last year were but 
few, and • only one ward, Farrington 
Without, presented the appearance of 
a seVilre contest. The folio whig. wards 
remain the sumo as last year ; Alders, 
gate within, Aldersgate without, Aid- 
gate, Bassishaw, Billingsgate, Bish- 
<tp6gate within, .Bishopsgate without, 
Bridge, Broad-street, Candle wick, Cas- 
lle-l^yiiard, Colenian-street, Cornhill, 
Dowigate, Farriiigdon within, Llme- 
Btrqil(|t| Portsoken, QueCnhithc, Tower, 
Vioiry, Wal brook. In Cordwainers 
ward, and in that of Cheap, there is one 
new member arising from resigna- 
tion. 

We undersland notice has been given 
to the army surgeons and assistant-sur- 
geous on half-pay, that their services 
are likely to be soon required. The 
new. levy is to be raised by beat of 
drain; and orders have been issued, 
Vritha view to the more expeditions 
.raialng of the men, foj the officers em- 
ployed to repair to those parts of the 
kingdom . in which they may be sup- 
po|pd to posset the most influence. 

The building in the late King's Pa- 
lace', known as the olBce of the Board, 
of Green Cloth, w to be pulled down 
forthwith to complete the new arrauge- 
ments for His Migesty holding his 
Courts there. The books of the office, 
several hundred years old, and pther 
official property, have been removing > 
doriiig the week to some rooms id the • 
Eetece, till the noi^ W fjtif east 
eu^ Is ready for theiMfsjsdlij^bh. 

The Griper brig, Captain Clavering, 


arrived on Friday, December 19th, at 
Woolwich Aviih Captain Sabine, from 
Greenland and the coast of Norway, 
where the latter oflioer has been some 
months continuing his astronomical ob- 
servations, similar to those he made on 
the African coast and in the West 
•.Indies During the voyages, they had 
some intercourse with a tribe of Esqui- 
^maux on the coast of Greenland, who 
were at first extremely shy, but after- 
guards became familiar. 

The gentlemen appointed to be Con- 
sols in South America transacted busi- 
ne.ss at the Foreign Office, and received 
their final instructions from Mr. Planta, 
the Under Secretary of Slate, in the 
absence of Mr. Secretary Canning, on 
Friday, December 19. The gentlemen 
were.to leave town for Portsmouth the 
following night, and to sail on board 
His Majesty's ship the Cambridge, with 
all possible speed. 

The Synod of Glasgow have set an 
example of clerical indcpendatice, in 
sustaining by 40 to 35 votes, the re- 
fusal of the Presbytery to admit the 
Rev, Dr. M'Farlane, principal of the 
University, to the Parish of St. Mungo, 
to which he had been. pre.sen ted by the 
King. The refusal was grounded on 
the impropriety of one clergyman hold- 
ing a plursjity of offices. 

Double Sovereigns have been issued 
from the Mint, but the number is so 
very limited (only 5000, it is said) that 
there* is no chance of thein getting into 
general circulation. As a model, the. 
double sovereign is* finely executed. 
The coin nearly rescmbi.ea the single 
sovereigns, only upon a larger scale, 
and with the addition on the rim of 
/Anno BegnilV, Decus et Tulum$n: 
on the exergue iaihe year of coinage, 
1823. 

A plan for a new and prnisworthy . 
institution is noW putting forth its 
claim to patronage in Bath *, the object 
is to afford an immediate asylum, or 
temporary lodging-lipilse for Femal^ 
Servants, until they can i^tabUt^ ib^m- , 
selves in places after being disntlssed 
qjr leaving their respective services. 
The mischief, and In too many cases'irre- 
tparable ruin, brqhgbt npbn ttilfo djimfur 
apd numerous portioh of socliityi^' for 
want of proper household prCtectfota on 
quitting their employers, tender the 
undertaking^ worthy the '^herisbing 
efforts of the benevoUpt^ aiyd ahk> o€ 
Imiia^otf in tfte roetro^lis. 
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lU 11 THS, 

SONS. 


The Lady Cun*, osq^of Blakc-hall, in 

the county of Essex, at Hcvcrlev 
Tlie Ladv ot T.F. Eltls, juii. Bed ford-place. 
The lijulv of John Forster, esq. at Lambeth 
The Lady of the Rev, H, Lindsay, at Wimble- 
ton * 

The Lady of C. Lawrence, eisq, jun., of Burton- 


The Lady of Joseph Tasker, esq., of Fitzwnl- 
tersy Essex 

The Lady of William Walton, esq., of Ginllera'- 
hall •- 

The fjady of William Whitaker Maitland, esq.,, 
at his father’s house. Wood ford- hall, Essex. 


DAUGHTERS. 


The Lady of Captain P. H. UridfreB.K. N., at 
Jllackneath 

The Lady of Isaac L. Goldsmid, esq.' of Wim- 
pole-streot 

The Lav of tJ. Fincham. ewj. Sprin/if-gardens 
The Lady of J. C. Forsyth, esq. at Leyton ‘ 


The Lady of Robert Harvey, esq. at AsLcott,iir 
the county of Somerset 

The Lady of Edirard Lawford, esq. Bloomsbury- 
square 

The Lady of Colonel Reeve, at Ladcnliaiu. 


MARRIAOES. 


Joseph Arden, esq., of Red Lioii-«quare, tp 
Miss Munre, of Palmer-teirace, Islington. 

At* Ainweil« Herts, James Barry, esq., of 
Mincing-lane, to Miss Ann Cundell, of Uoddes- 
don, dangliter of the' late Henry Cundell, e>q., 
of the Minories, London. 

, Mr. Charles Burrows, of the ClaphamVoad, 
to l^arah Maria, eldest daughter- of the late 
James Brewer, esq. ofClapham-coinnion. 

At Madras, Joseph Cox, es<|., surgeon to the 
Hon. the (Livenior’s Body Uuai-d, to Catharine 
Grace, eldest daughter of xUajor Waugh, of the 
Madras army. 

At St. Mary's, Islington, Mr. W. INckinson, 
of Kinsbury-sdnare, to Lydia Mary, eldest 
daughter ot Mr. N. Jourdain, of York- place, 
City-road. 

At St. Thomas’s church, Doblln, Alexander 
Carroll, esq., of MounUoy-sqiraie, to Mary 
Anne, relfctaif the late William Taylor, of Tor, 
Devon. 

■ At'Chichester, by the Rev. Dr, Challen, Cap- 
tain Gilldm, of the Eaat India Cmnpany’s ser- 
vice’, to Augusta, youngest dauf^ter of the 
late John Challen; esq., of Shermamhury^placc, 
Sussex. 

Mr. Ilauxwell, of London, to Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of Mr. Wm, Barber, of York. 

At Lewisham, Kent, Mf*. James Heath, of 
Hlackhcath, to Sarah> eldest dauglitor of Mr. . 
James Pidding, ufCornhill. 

At St.’ Giles’s Cambenvell, Mr. Richard 
Heath, of Bristol, to Sarah, eldesC <^<iughter 
ol the late Mr. Edward Byers, of Bow-street, 
Covent-ganleii. 


At Allhallows church. Lombard-street, Mr. 
James Henderson, of Grareeliurch-street, to 
Mary, second, daughter of James Cooper, esq,, 
of St. John-street. 

At Mortlake, the Rev. John Thomas .lames, 
to Marianne Jkne, daughter of Frederick 
Reeves, esq qf East Siieon. 

Henry B4‘llendiMi Ker, of Lincoln's-mu, esq, 
to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of E. Clarke, 
of Chesliiint, Herts., esq. 

At St. Pancras new church, liy the Vgry Rev, 
the Doan *'f Ross, John, Only son of Mr. John 
MatthewH. to Louisa .Sarah, only daughter of 
W. S.uiancc, esq., and niece to Lady Bond. 

At .St. John’s, Ha* knev, Mr. 8. H. Bhepheard, 
to Sophia, eldest dangditer of the late J. .MUes„ 
esQ,, of Southampton-row, Ru3sell--*quan‘. 

At Si. George’s church, Hanover-squarc, 
Jackson .Musfirutt Williams, second spnof John 
Williams, pf Elm-grove, S*>uthbea, Hants^esq., 
to Ann Bchnuade, daughter of the late — 
Houghton, e.s<|., of the Cape of Good Hdpe,' 

At'lStoke chnwli; Plyrn. ith, by the Rev, Dr. 
Jacob, John Wnrdmgliani,i sq.^M-D., Of Ken- 
sington, to Hannah, eldest daughter of Thema» 
Alldridge, esq., R.N. The bride was given, 
away bv Admiral Sir Manley Dixon, K. C.D., 
Iier father being absent in His Majesty's ship 
Superb. 

At Walcott church, Bath, Frederick Henry 
Yates, es«., of Charlotte-street, to Miss Brun- 
toii, dangnter of John Bruziton, 


DEATHS. 


At his house to Bpring-gardens, after along 
and painful illness, fJhtiilopher AUett, esq. 
army agcnt.-^'AtNewtdh/’uear Boirfirmouth, T. 
Auldjo. esq' , of Ea^t-Covren, Isle of Wight, 67, 

111 the Minofkfi, ikfter a long and painful iU 
ness, Robert BrockM^i vsq , of Cbig well-row, 
Essex.— At Hharmoutb. Lieutenant Gabriel 
Bray, RN. many Captaiu in the Custom- , 

kottse sen’ice„ f4t,^At Ridfnouth, the Rev. 
James, Barpard, rector of CombeflOTy, in tbo 
count^f SomeKset, and, of BtoodTefgh, tn the 
county of Devon, 70 — Hannah. /tho wife lOf 
James Birt, esq., Loughton, K^eex — At bVr . 

13, J^pper M^.lmpqje-street, Mra.'P, H: 
Bridges, ' relict of the late Lieut,-Generttl ► 
Bridge^ much vegrettedJiy her fifiends.76. 

At his residence in llnxib-street, Sir Byr^ 
toote, of West Park, Hants,' who served hi* > 
knur and country in various climates for up*, 
wards ot forty years, and wit^ distinguished 
mentas an omett: He Has left an amiable 
widow and son to lament his lass, whooe atten- 

^ [wnas'* ' 




At Ills house in the New Kent-road, Hen^. 
Hieronymus Deacon, eaq^, one of the .cildesC ’ 
members of the Stqypit Exchange, SIV^At bin 
house, Pratt-place, Camden-towui Ohristiaik 
Dietnr.bsen,esq;.B}. 

At Abbori*. Bromley, sincerely and deservedly 
lainehtcd by her family and. friend*, 9^0. 
Fle^-lier, wife of W- FtesHaf. esq.. 64. ^ 

Joseph ^Utuidry, of Bridpor^, esqt, banker, 73b.^ 
— rln Devonsbire-street, Portlaiid-place, Cathe- 
rine Bpeheer, tbe'belo'tfed wile of Mr. Oe-taviuia 
Oteene, anddaiighter of Beojamio Nonon .esq,, 
df Bawbqrgb-hall, in 'the eotinfy of N orfotk. 

At LUtrfenant-ColOnel ('a\cTidiifh*s, at Chia- 
^k,Vfl^#8rrede«ckFiaiuis, voungust son 
bf th^late Hon. Frederick Howard, 8 “At her 
iuiuse; Maryland Point, Stratford, Essex, Elixa- 
of the bte Sir Charles Hfgden, esq., 

’ ^ IpStford, John Mason, ©wjU 
_ e for, the coitntiea of Kent 
ia {/ud'gke-dtfeiet, while on a 
“ * and Mr*. liF. Candy, 

Keith Maealister, late 
of Wlmpqle - street,; Cavendish - squarci atui 
Tote^4tf;Cnfii^' AItgyfeehte’t 


AtAiai^nni^ilil 
a Justlce^pf u‘ 
aQd,SaiTpy,fi^ . 
rWt th Ctiaffef 
Elixa, Widow <if f 



LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUF^DAY, NOV. 18, to TUESDAY, DEC. 16, 1823 inclusiite. 

' Extracted from the London Gazette. 

N.B, All the Meetings are at the Coitrf of Commixsioners, BasingfMtMreet, 
unless otherwise expressed. The AUorntes' Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED 


W. HorrockB, Liverpool, com-dcaler. 

J. Matthews, jun. Brixham, Devonahire, coal- 
uierchant. 

T. Maydew, Corbridge, Stajrordshirp, blue- 
irianufacturer. 

Fredoiick and Godfrey Moilingr Jerusalem' 
court, Gracecliurch-strcet, merchants. 


R. N unn and T. Fisher, Grub-stroet , Fore-street, 
timbor-merL'hants. 

J. Tarbuclc, Snlton, Ijaneashirc, brewer. 
Llewellyn Watkins Williams, now or late of the 
Old Bailey, eatini:;-huuse-kccpcr. 


bani&iupts. 


Abraham,!. (Jastlo-stvcot, Iloundsdltch, jewel- 
ler. (Aspinull. Jackson, and Robins, Fur- 
iiivarslnn, Hulborn. 

Alluin, T. W. < Jroat M arlow, Rucks, bricklayer 
and builder. (Elli.son and Rlo\ain. Liucolii's- 
Inn-fiohls 

Appleton, J. Tottenham-court-rdad, cooper. 
(Watson and Sbii, B»>uverie-8treet, Fleet- 
street. 

Appleyard, J. Catbarine-street, Strand, book- 
seller. (Evlcs, Worsbip-street-road. 

Atkinson, T'. Rra<iford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinner. (Stocker and Dawson, New llos- 
well-court. 

JBailey, J. Liverpool, merchant. (James and 
Hlenry Lowe.Southainpton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane; and Orved, Lowe, and Hurrey, 
Rachauge-alley, Idverpool. 

Baylls, K. Painswick, GlouccstcTshirc, manu- 
facturer of cloth. (Becke, Devonshirc-street, 
Queen-square. 

/Baines, B. Canterbury, bookseller, (Smith 
and Weir, Austinfriars. 

Bromide, W. llartlebury, Worcestewhire, tai- 
lor. (Cardalc, Jiuxton, and Parlby, Gray's- 
inn, 

Bruggenkatc, G. A. T. and T. il. Payne, Fen- 
church -bnlldings, Fenchurch - street, mer- 
chants, (Gatty, Haddoii, and Catty, Angel- 
court. * . 

Bosher, J. St. Stephen’s, Hertfordshire, dealer 
in cattle, (Tanner, Fore-street, Fiusbury- 


square. 

BaUmrst Symes, G. ^few-terrace. Camberwell- 
green, dealer. (Jones, Drunswlck-square. 
Bidder, T. Tlfraconibe, Dcvoiisbire. tallow- 
cfaAndler. (Clowes, Ovnie, and Wadlake, 

' Kfng's Bench Walk, Temple. 

Cutmore, J. Bircbiu-lano, jeweller. (Pownall, 
Old Jewry-. ^ 

Cronshey, S. Ribg-street, Westminster, chccsc- 
' monger'. (.Watson and Sou, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-stieot. 

Chambers, J. OracechurcTi-street, tobacconist. 

( J ones, Threadneedle^Btreet 
Cook, J. Rochdale, LancaBhire, Ironmonger. 

(lilakeloek, Scrgeanl’s-itin.Flcot-Btreet. , 
Cordingly, W. RuBspll-place, Lower Ruted- 
Btreet, BerinoiidiTey, brewer. (Townibend, 
Crooked-lane. ' . ■ ’ . > 

Candlln, Fenchurch-Btreet,infe^cbanL ' (T^on, 
and Preston, Coleinan-Street. , , v , 

Cox, J. Wells, Soraet'Sdtahire.jMUw, (AdRng- 
,ton, Gregory, and Faulkner^'wdford-ro#. 
CroHB.ll. Mancbegter^^hther-fabloi^. (Edger- 

ChampfalSiK^ Southwark, 

orangC'>inM'chant. (Blunt and Roy, Qm 
Brnad-street. , t \ v 

Bavldsan, J. Chorlton-rovy, Lancashire, stoub^’ 


mason. (Ellis, Sons, Walmsley, and Gorton, 
Clianeery-laue. 

Davies, J. Hereford, victualler. (Atherton, 
Clerk’s Oftice, Castle-street, Leicester-flelds, 

Dowling, W. King-street, Tower-hill. (Rad- 
deiey, Leman- street, Goodman’s-fields. 

Dixon, G. Chiswell-street, Finsbuiy-Bcjuave, 
ironmonger. (Hewitt, Tokenhouse, - yard. 
Loth bury. 

Damms,’ G. Chesterfield, Derbyshire, drapei- 
(Taylor, Clement's inn. 

Ella, J. Lower Thames-street, wine-merchant. 
(Pain, Lyon*s-inn. 

BUaby, T.' Emberton, Buckinghamshire, lacc- 
nier'chant. (Taylor, John-st. Bedford-row. 

Farrer, W, Frlday-strcet, Cbeapside, victualler 
and wine merchant. (Spence and Desborough, 
Sise-Iane. 

Fasana, D. Both, fancy-stationer. (Courteen, 
Sizc-laue. 

Grace, R. Fenchurch street, hat-maiiufac^urer 
(Willie, Finsbury-plaee. 

Grant, M. Clifton, Glbcestershire, lodging- 
house-keeper. ( Hurd and Johnson, Temple. 

Gough, J. Little Tower-street, vintner. (Wil- 
kinson, NeWiNorth-8treet,Red Libn-squai-e. 

Holbrook, J. Derbyslnre, grocer, dealer and 
chapman. (T. Ley Greaves, Derby ; and T* 
Wragg, Ave Maria-Ianc, St. Paul's. 

Hooper, J. Mitre-court, Fleet-street, stationed. 
(Dickens, Bow-lane. 

Hodgson, T. Newgate-street, linen draper. 
(JButler, Watling-strcet. 

Heavy, J. Worship -street, cabinet-maker. 
(Webb, Bartlett’s-buildings, Uolbom. 

Holland, T. Nottingham, lace-manufaetnrcr. 
(Briggs, Taylor, and Mould, Litfcoln’s-dnn- 
fieldp. ' - . 

Harris, J. Adte-hill. Poctor'Kommons, 'tivery- 
stable-keeper. (Qlaytbti>New-inn, Strand. 
Hill, T, West Smithneld, .grooer., (WhSttom, 
Great James-stiiebt, Red fafra-reW. ^ 

Hutchinson, J. Lttue St. TNirtial' AiMstie. 
wholesale ham-fs^nr... (SthjSlv'V 

’ Cheapside. 

Hodge, n. Duval’s-laneiU] 

(Williams, Bond-court, V 

Hodges, J. Atdgate, l^hket-wiAi^ 

('nlson and Prestam.Clotemal 

Hamiltoi), RV Stblii:e^1>iKm*l!iW 
mi^Adfacturer of 
FuimivalVfinn. 



dshlre, 

VoUtoftt : 


Jones, W.. Do(^>dw, wheelwright. 

(M'Duff, Cas6e.streeti iMbeVn. 

*nahrokeshir»,dra: 

,, Ilie^i^aelds, 


Itaacs, J. H^n 

, per. (Fearsqn, Pum^. 

Joyce, it. - 
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King,T. Frederick - place. Kennington - lane, 
merchant. (GriiiiaWi and Staplea, Copthall* 
court, 

Lincoln. J. Norwlt li, miller. (Poole and Grcen> 

' field, Gray's inn-square, 

Mlnchin, T. VeruJam buildinge, Gray's - inn, 
dealer. (Rosser and Son.BartlcttVbuildings. 
Uolborn. 

IHnodv, W'. Leode.joiner. (Smithson, Old Je^rry. 
Morris, C. I''<*re-streot, Cripplegatc, victualler. 
(Uoxer, Fnrnivars-inn. 

Marsden.T. King-street, Portman-sq., dealer in 
Iiorsrs. (Griffith, High-street, Mary-lo-bone. 
Mose«, S. Portsca, slopseller. (Dogiie, Great 
Jaines-street, Bedford-row# 

Moon, J. JJristol, currier. (Poole and Green- 
held, Gray's-inn-square. 

Norlliover, 11. Somersetshire, farmer. (Popkin. 
Oean-street. Soho. 

Olivant, A. ■ Hculcoates, Yorkshire, miller. 

(Capes, Holboni-court. Gray’f-inn. 

Powell, J. G. Eghaiii, Surrey, dealer. (Tliwaites, 
Vittoria-plare, South Lambeth. 

Penny, J. and 'F. Shepton-Mallct, Somerset- 
shire, grocers, (liuurdillon & Hewitt, Bread- 
street, Cheapside. 

Price, Lowcr-street.'Isliiigton, coach-master. 

(Pullen, Barber’s-hall, iMonkwell-street. 
Frcddey, R. Bristol, baker. (Edmonds, Exche- 
quer-office of Pleas, Lincoln's-iim. - 
Roberts, B. Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Par- 
ton, Bow ChuToh-yard. 

Rc(‘ves, R. Stockport, Cheshire, shopkeeper. 
(Lowe, and Son, Southampton • buildings. 
Chancery-lane ; and Newton and Winterbot- 
tom, Stockport. • 

Rowe,G. Gre-ai Smith-street, Chelsea,' surgeon. 

(Harvey and Wilson, Linooln's-irin-lields. 
Robinson, J. Burslem, Staffordsbire, manufac- 
turer of earthenware. (Wolston, Furnival's- 
inn. 

Ransom, J. Stoke Newington, coaoh-master. 
(Osbaldeston aiidMuri ay,London-strect,Fen- 
cburch-street. 


Redfem, W., Stevenson, Biatherwick, 

W . N ottingham, hosiers. -ffciowTea, New-lnn. 
Simes, W, Canonbury-towel^jMlngtOD, dealer. 
(Combe, Stnple-inn. 

Smith, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (Grace and 
Stedinaii, Birchin lairc, Loinpanf-street. 

Spenrer, .1. Norwich, bombazine and crape ma- 
nufacturer. (Taylor and Jloscoe, King's- 
bencb'Walk, Temple j and #Par)linson and 
Staff, Norwich. 

Sargeant, J. ^Vcntwo^th-street, WbitechapeL 
manufacturing chytnist. (Richardson, Wal- 
brook. 

Seeley; B. and Nasli, E. Red Lion- yard, Alders, 
gate-street, andOld-street-road, horse dealers. 
(Stevens and Wood, St. Thomas Apostle. 

Smith, W. Worcester, brewer. (Cardale, Bux- 
ton, and Parley, Gray’s-inn. 

Spearing, J. and Rogers, J. Portsinou th, coach - 
makers. (Collett, Wimbum, and Collett, 
Chnnccry-latie. 

Tomes, C. Llneolii’s-inn-flelds, scrivener. (Ho- 
wartk, Warwick- street. Golden-square. 

Upton, J. Tadcat>ter, Yorkshire, money-serf- 
vener. (Lys, Lhicoln's-iiiii-ficlds. 

• Vincent, C. Tarrant - Rushton, Dorsetshire,, 
dehler. (Fitch, Union-street, Southwark. 

Wagstair, J. Worcester, saddler, collar-maker, 
and coach proprietor. (Cardale, Buxton, and 
Parlby, Gray’s-inn. 

Weedon.G. Bath, brass-founder (Adlfngtou, 
Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford-row. 

Wilson, H. Birmingham, tea-dealer. (Hind-* 
marsh. Crescent, Jewin-strcet.thipplcgate. 

Weller, 'T. Croydon, watch - maker. ^ Blafie^ 
Palsgrave-place, 'Feniplc-bar. 

Whalley.T. C'unley, Lancashire, mauiifaetui'er. 
(Hurd and J ohnson, King*s-bourh-watk, TeUk- 

Whalley.C. Rivlngton. Lancashire, manufac- 
turer. (Hurd and Johnson, King's bench- 
walk. Temple. 

Wood,S. PoH wick, Herefordshire, dealer. (Wif- 
liams and White, Lincoln's-lnn, Old-squdre. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Aikins, W. Chipping Norton, Dec. 10. 

Afiams, W. Narrow-wall, Lambeth, Dec. 20. 
A^tns, S. Great Portland-strect, chymist, Dec. 

.Justin, T.,. J. Gregory, and J, Husson, Bath, 
s Jan. 10. 

Apedaile, O. North Shields, Jan, 2. 

Andrew', P P. Brighton, grocer, Dec, 30. 
Armstrong, G.l. Prince’-s square, HatcHff-high- 
way, Jan. 3. 

Avi<ion, J. Easthom, Kildwick, Yorkshire, Jan. 
10 . • ' 
Biirv, T. Exeter, factor, Dec. 12. 

Butler, E. Alcester, fellmonger, Dec. 11. 
Banhury,C. H, Wood-street, Cheapside, Nov,29., 
Birch, R. Y. Hammersmith, Dec. 10. 

Brown, G.New Bood-street, oil-man, Deo.20. 
Barrett, W. Old Broad-street, merchant, Dec.9. 
Brewer, S. Alderton, Suffolk. Jan. 7. 


Bum, J. Lothbury, merchant, Dec. 20. 
Banbury, C. H. Wood-street, Cheapside, Dec.16. 
Bates, T. Cushion-court, Old Broad-strcct, Jan. 
10 . 

Cutbush. H, and W. Maidstone, carpenters, 
Dec. 13. * 

Clialk, J . Blackfr iars-road, Dec. 1 3.‘ 

Clark, U. and F. Grundy, Liverpool, Dec. 19. 

- Chubb, W. P, Aldgate, Chymist, Dec. *16, 
Cooper, J. Newport, Isle of Wight, victnaUer, 
Dec. 22. 

Cuff, J, Regent-street, Jeweller, Dec. 27. 
Chkmbers, C. i;|iteel-yard,UppeTThan)e»-stre«t, 
f roninongcr , Jan . 10. 

Canning, H, Broad-street. merchant, Jan. 10. 

J • Farcharo , Hants, tanner, J an. ft. 
CiPw, Rainow.^hcshlrc, coUon-splmter, 


Goldman, J. Brighton-place, New Kent-road, 
J an. 3. 

Courthope, F. W. Langbourn-ebambers, Fen- 
churcb-slreet, Jan. 13, 

Douthart, S. Liverpool, merchant. Dec. SNk , 

Dixon, W. Portsinoutb, tailor, Dec.16. 

Day, B. H. Tovil, Kent, Dec. 6. 

Denne, J. Lamb’s Conduit-street, Dec. 20. 

Forster, C. F. Margate, coal-merchant, Jan. 19. 

Fisbrr, B. Winchconib, Gloui esiershire, Jan, 7. 

Fraser, J. New-court, St. Switbeu’s-lane, Jan. 
lOu 

Greaves, J. jiin. Liverpool, broker, Dec. 10. 

Gliddon.A. King-street, Covent-garden, Dec. 9. 

Gars, W. Giassington, Yorkshire, Dec. 17. 

Gooden, J.Chis well-street, victualler, Dec. 23. 

GjEKKlair, J. Chorlcy, Lancashire, Jan. 5. 

Gelstliorp, J. Molineaux-street, Mary-Ie-bone» 
Jan. 17, 

Hedges, T. Bristol, grocer, Dec. 10 and 30. 

Hyde, W. Howford-buildlngs.Fcnchurch-ntreet. 
Dec. 16. 

Haffner, M. Canon-street. St, George, Dec. 13. 

Higgs, D. Chipping Sodbury, Dec 18, 

Hughes, R. Althrey Woodhouse, Fliutshfre, 
Dec. 20. 

Holiodeu, W. Milton# Kent, Dee. 20. 

Howsj^h, E. Leeds, Woolstaplcr, Dec. 17. 

HUDter#'J. Hawkshurst, Kent, Jan. 10. 

Hdilf^, J. Andover, Hants. Jan. 20. 

Hague, G. Kingston-inron-Hull, Jan. 3. 

UeUyer, J. |#loyd'B Coffee-House, insurauee- 
brokeri Jan. 3. 

Harrison. R. Coleshtll, Warwickshire,* tanner, 
Jan. 6. ", ^ 

J* Bircheii-laneand Walwurtb, Sutr*?* 
Jan.0. 


m 
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Humplireys, 8. Charlotte - street, Portland* 
place, luercbant, Jan. (i. 

Judd, li. Karlng^don, Bucks, Dec. 20. 

Johnstone, J. and P. M'PUerson, Liverpool, 
Dec. 29. 

IsherwoodiJ. Manchester, manufacturer, Dec. 
31. 

. Kitchen, Rian*l.J. Amcry, Liverpool, Dec. 10. 
Kelly, J. A., b. A., and T. 11. Strand, saddlers, 
Dec. 20.^ 

Kinniiiff, T. Oxford-street, linen-draper. Dec.13. 
Ketcher, N. Bradwcll, Essex, Dec. 20. 
Larhalestier, J. Angel-court, Throgmorton- 
street. Dec. 16. 

Lambeth, It. Manchester, manufacturer. Dee. 
23. 

Lowe, S. Newnian-strect, painter on glass, 
.Pdb. 9. 

Lowe, J. Warrington, currier, Dec. 12. 
Molimeiix, T. Holborn, boot-maker, Dec. 9. 
Marshall, P. Scarbowmgh, grocer, Dec. 10. 
MilnoH, J. Halifax, grocer, Dec. 9. 

Mav. W. King's Head Tavern, Newgate-btreet, 
Dec.13, 

Mather, E. Oxfoid, grocer, Dec, 20. 

Minchin, T, A. PoTtsinouth, baker, Dec. 10. 
Marks, M. Romtonl, slopseller, Dec. 16. 
Meliss.L. Feuchurch-street, Feb. 7. 

Muorhuusc, J. Stockport, broker, Dec, 31. 
Moorhouse, J. Sloane-street, Chelsea, Jan. 17. 
Mackie, J. Watliiig-street, merchant, Jan. 3. 
Middlohurst, J . Blackburn, Lancashiie, Jan. 9. 
P^tts, W. SheevnesB, linen-draper, Dec. 16. 
Furdie, J., T. D. Mildred, and A. Dent, Size- 
lane, Dec. 13. 

*Plumb, S. Ciosptu't, innkeeper, Dec. 18. 
Pothonier, F. CorporaUon-rojv, (.‘lerkcnwell, 
Dec. 6. 

Porter, B. and R. R. Baines, Myton, Yorkshire, 
Dec. 2.3. 

Palmer, T. Outtcr-lanc, Cheapside, Jan. 10. 
Piercy, J. and R. Saunders, Birmingham, Dec. 
31. 

Pratt, J. Brook's-place, Kennington, surgeon, 

, rJan. 3. 

Powlb.J. Midford-place,Tottenham-court-road, 
Jan. 20. 

noxby, R.B. Arbour-square, Commercial-read, 
• Dec. 9 and 16. 

Russell, J. Rochester, wine-merchant. Nov. 22, 
Rigg, R. and R. Wlillehaven, brewers, Dec. 12, 
Reddell, J.H. Balsall-heath, Worcestersbite, 
Dec. 17, 

Richards, W. Shoreditch, soap-maker, Dec. 16. 
Raincock, G. Harlow, Essex, Dec. 16, 
liyde, J. and J. Stewardsou; 'Change-alley, 
Dec. 16. 


Rivers, W. and J, Clowes, Shelton. Stafford- 
shire, Dee. 24. 

Ritchie, J. and J. Watling-street, Dec. 20. 
Ryhot, F Cheapside, silk-mercer. Jan. 10. 
Rowley, J. and J. B. B. Clarke, Stourport, Wor- 
cestershire, Dec. 30. 

Roper, .t. Norwich, woollen-draper, Jan. 9. 
Roylance. S. Liverpool, merchant, Jan. 9. 
Simons, W Birmingham, Dec. 9. 

Salmon. S. liege ut -street, stationer, Dec. 13. 
Searth, J. and W. Morley, Yorkshire. Dec. 15. 
South, J. Cardiff, Glamorganshire, Dec. 16. 
Sparks. W. and J. Froine,Selwood,Dec. 20. 
Staff, 11. A. Norwich, Dec. 29. 

Sharp, O. W. and G. Tbreaidnecdle-st.. Jan. 10. 
Bharpley, A Binbrook, Lincolnshire, Jan. 1. 
Steel, S. Rotherham, Yorkshire, Dec. 31, 

Scott, J. Alley-held, Cumberland, Jan. 2. 

Siher, J. and J. and A. Boyson, Size-lane, Jan. 

20 . 

Taylor, H. and E. Manchester and Blackley. 
Dec. 18. 

Turner, J, Fleet-street, silk-mercer. Doc, 20. 
Tboinn8un,J. South Shields, ship-owner, Dec. 
29. 

Trickle, E. Nuneaton, Warwii-kshire, Dec. 23. 
Turner, W. Llangollen, Denbighshire, and A. 

Comber,ManchestL>r,cottoii-spiiincrB,Dec.30. 
Thomas, R.S. JIanbury .Worcestershire, Jan, 3. 
Thomas, 11. W. Wolverhampton, Jan. 2. 

Tyler, P. Haddenham. Bucks, Jan. r>. 

Tippetts, E, and E. Gethen, Basinghall-street, 
Jan. 10. 

Underwood, C.'Cheltenham, builder. Dee. 30. 
Vincy,J. Bristol,, cabinet-maker, Dec 15 
Vos, 11. and J.C. Essey, Ncw-court, Crutched- 
friars, Jau. 13. 

Wood, W. Monythusloync, Afonmouthsliire, 
Dec. 18. 

Willington, J. and E. Birmingham, Dec. 16. 

W ard, J . Bi rmi ngliain, Dec. 29. 

Wood, J. Bishopsgate-strect, Without, Dec. 27. 
Woolcock, J. Truro, draper, Dec. 20. 

Walker, J.jun. Axbridge, Somersetshire. Dec. 
27. 

Willis, R Broad-street,. Bloomsbury, tobacco- 
nist. Jan. 17. 

Wilkinson, J. Sculcoates, Yorkshire, Dec. 30, 
Whyte , D. Lewes, linen-draper, J an. 3. 
Wagstaff, S. andT. Baylis, Kidderminster, Dec. 
20 . 

Wood, T. Tunbridge, Wilts, clothier, Dec. 31, 
Wilson, R. Birmingham, merebunt. Dec, 31. 
Willis, T. Portsmouth, grocer, &c. Jan. 8, 
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VARIATIONS OF BAROMETISR, THERMOMETER. See. AT NINE O’CLOCK, A. M. 
From Nuvrmbbr 28. to December 27, 1823. 

By T. BLUNT, Mathematical Instrument Maker to hla Majesty, No. 22, CouNinuXi. 



Bar. 

Ther. 

mnd. 

Obser. 

1014 

46 

N. 

Ditto 

29-97 

48 

£. 

Ditto 

3012 

49 

S.E.. 

Ditto 

29-92 

4H 

S.W 

Ditto 

29-961 

49 

s.w. 

Rain 

29*98 

4« 

S.W. 

Ditto 

30*15 

49 

s.w. 

Ditto 


PRICE OF SHARES IN CANALS. DOCES, BRIDGES. WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. INSTITUTIONS, MINES, &c. 

‘ December 10, 1823. 


Per 

Sfiare. 

CaiutlJi. £• s. 

Ashton and Oldham 150 

Bamesley 215 

Biriuiugnant (divided) . . . 315 

Bolton aud Bury 112 

JlrfRrknock and Alicrgav. 100 

Carhide — 

Chesterfidd 120 

Coventry ; UOO 

Cromfojad 270 

Croydon 4 6 

140 

Dudley 03 

Blleamere aud Chester ... 07 

Rrevash.... lOOO 

•Forth and Clyde 480 

Grand Jdnetion 270 

Grand Surrey 49 

Grand Pniou 20 

Granil western 

Ginnthain 160 

Hertford and Gloucester.. . 6o 

LadMUter 28 

‘ Leeaeahd Liverpool 380 

Leicester 330 

Leicester it Northampton 82 

Loughborough 4000 

Melton Mowbray 240 

Monmouthshire . ... — ^ . lO.*! 

MoQtgoirieryshir& 71 

Neath 333 

Nottinghim 240 

Oxforcl 780 

PortsmouUi and Arundel 25 

Rochdale »4 | 

Shrewsbury 180 

fihTO|kshire 125 

1$ometset Coal 135 

Ditto, Lock Fund 12 10 

tStaffordRScWorcestershirc 800 

, Stourbridge 212 

Stratford-on-Avon’ ; 20 

Stroudwator ... 559, 

Swansea 195 

Tavistock A'. 150 

Thamesand Medo^ay «... 22 10 

Thames and Severn, New 31 

Trent t Mersey 2160 

Warwickand Biruiingh. | 1 240* 

Warwick and Napton . . . 215 

Worcester b Birmingham 36 10 
Docks. 

London -ebot ' 

West India abut 

East India...... 18® 

Commercial * * . . . ejut 

Meat Country 27 


pit', jter 

AAn. 

£. s, d. Bridges. £. s. 

5 Southwark 17 

12 Ditii>, New 00 

12 10 Ditto. Loan 100 

5 Vauxiiall 30 

5 W-alerloo 5 

— Water^works. 

8 Chelsea — 

44 Ijondon 132 

14 Grand Junction.., 68 

— Kent 40 

6 l.rf)iKh>n>£ridge .58 10 

3 South London 4.'» 

3 West Middlesex 70 

58 ^urk BuiUliiigs 30 

20 Insurances. 

10 Albion 52 

— Atlas 6 

Bath 575 

— Binuingham Fire 350 . 

8 British 50 

— County 43 

1 Eagle ,.. 3 6 

12 European 20' 

14 Globe shut 

4 Guardian 18' 

170 Ho|>e 6 5 

11 1 mperial Fire 126 

10 Ditto. Life 12 

2 10 Kent Fire;... 71 

13 liondon Fire — 

12 • London Ship 24 

32 Provident 20 

- Rock 2 19 

— Royal Exchange shut 

3 Sun Fire 212 

9 10 Sun Life... ' 23 10 

7 Union .^ .42 

9 * Gar Ligh^. * 

5 15 Gas Lightaiid Coke (Chart > 

40 Company ' 78 ' 

10 10 City Oas Light Cnmpany. 13L 

- Ditto, New. ^ 74 

30 ' 'South London 152 

10 Imjieria! 56 10 

-- iMerary InstUutions. 

f^ridon ^ 31 , 

- ' , Russel .0 

75 5 ben., Metropolitan ppr, 

Miscetlamous. 

* Auction Mart 25 

l6 10 ■ Rritish Copper Company^ ‘ .29 
I >. i 'GoidenLane Brewery... 8’ ! 
Ditto .V r ‘ 5 t. 

4 id* 2/^don Com.Sale Rooms ,''d6,5' 

10 CarnaticRtocklst.class. 

8 Ditto, ;;, 2d ditto . 


Share, \pcrjntt. 
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3Pr.C. 

Red. 

3 Pr. C. 
Cons. 

SiPr.C. 

Cons. 

4 Pr. C. 
Cons. 

N4Pr.C. 

Anil. 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

tWHI 

|Hjn| 

M 
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83 

;t 

'tU i 

978 i 

100, 


104} } 

21 3-16 if 

268} i 

77 80p 

49 SOp 

84J 

, 

1 26 

224j 


K3 

A 

A 

!)7| , 

loo] 
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lOtf ; 

2U .3*16 

268} 

80 78p 

50 48p 

84 

} 

27 

224 

: 

83 

i 

8i} i 

95l 7A 
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104} j 

21} 

— 

79 77p 

48 49p 

84 

} 

■' y 28 

223] 

[ 4 

8;1 

1 

84|[ i 

97j 

100} 100 

1041 ; 

21 -M6 3-16 

268} 

7»pt 

48* SOp 

84; 

1 




83 


Hi} i 

97 
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8 

104} 

21} 3*16 

2(j8 

— 

49 48p 

84i 

j 

Dee. 

. 1 
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41 

83/ 


84} 4 

— 

1009 


i! 

21} } 

209 

78p 

48 SOp 

843 

} 

V \2 

224 

i 

at 

i 

841 i 

97} 

100 


21 3-16 

209 

79 78p 

48 SOp 

84; 

f 

3 

224 

[- ^ 

H3ti i 


971 i 

100 


21} 3*16 

... 

I8 77p 

47 SOp 

84^ 

1 

y ' ■* 

224 

t S 

Hi 

3jl 

— 


100; 



21 3-16 


78 80p 

48 SOp 

84| 

1 

i!' s 

225 



4 

— 

97} 

KKt; 


— 

21 3-16 ; 

— 

78 79p 

49 SOp 

84; 

f. 

6 
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aij 


— 


lOOJ 


— 

21} 

— 

78p 

49 Sip 

84, 

5} 

3 

2251 . 

H4i 

1 

— 

— 
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— 

21 7-16 


79 8(lp 

49 SOp 

85: 

} 

(i 
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H 

84i 

4 

— 

98 

100 


— 

21 7-16 

— 

80 79p 

SO S2p 

85] 

X 

^ 10 

226, 

7 

84! 

5 

— 


100 

1 


21 7-16 9-16 

— 

61 84p 

so SOp 

85{ 

A 

; * 11 

227; 

H 

84/ 


‘ — j 

la? A 

1(H) 

4 

— 

21 -9-16 


84 82p 

S4 57p 

85, 

i 

. 1? 

226^ 

71 

84: 

1 

— 

98i^} 

100^ 

1 

— 

21 9-16 }, 

— 

83p 

56 58p 

8.5; 

X 

13 

227; 


H4| 


— 


loo! 

1 

— 

21} 9-16 1 


83 84p 

S8 SOp 


f 1 

, 15 

227; 

9 


H 

— 

— 

100] 


— 

2l| i 

— 

82p 

57 Mp 

8r.| 

[ 6} 

‘ 16 

228| 

9 

«5i 

fi 

" — 

99} 

100 

101} 

— 

21 11-16 f 

— 

82 84p 

54 57p 

86; 

t i 

17 

229 


85 

6 

— 

99} 

101 

100? 

— 

21} 13*16 ! 

— 

84 82p 

56 Sip 

86, 

r 1 

18 



85 

i 

' — 

99} 8A 

101 looi 

— ■ 

21-} 11-lG 

. — 

83p 

53 56p 

86; 

6 

t 19 

226 

6 

85: 

1 

— 

981 9 

lOOi 

■ 

— 

Hi 11*16 

— 

80p 

51 S4p 

80 

i 

. 30 

228 


85 

1 

-r- 

98} 

loo; 


— 

21 11*10 1 

— 

82 SOp 

53 .S4P 

B6} } 

22 

228^ 


85' 

s 

— 

— 

100 


— 

— 


82 SOp 

51 .S4p 

86 

} 

23 

228 


85j 

' i 

— 

99 

100/ 


— 

21 11-16 

— 

82 79p 

51 S3p 

86} 8 

•34 

’ ) 

228,, 


85^ 

. 5 


98} i 

100 



211 


8lp 

SI S3p 

V 

86^' 1 


A.11 Exchequer UHla dated prloT to Octoberi 1S33, have been advertised to be paid off. 

« . . 'jAM«8lfKTKNH.4LL, 15, Angel-court, Throginortoh-street* ^ 

COIJRSE OF EXCHANGE, FOUElGN PUISilis, &c.— D ec. 24th, 1823. 

. ’ /n London Exc^ 


Amiterdaroi c.f.. 


Hotterd^ 

lAntirerpe.o 

Hai^burgh 

'Altona./, 

3 days aightj 


j^ttjrdeaux 

^Dkfort on th^ maio ..... 
eWWrgh, B tp per rble. . 

rlib cnr. dolts. 

na^ affective 2 m. Flor. . , 
4itto 

.I^adrhl' 





.J, i.;;' 


;0ttiioVce^ Italian Uv. 

nlfaha 


per 


12 4 

Austriln Bonds 

12 0 

Chilian Bonds 

12 6 - 

Dit} 0 ) for the Acet. .... 

12 ‘ 6 

Columbian Bonds 

37 7 

Ditto, for the Acet 

37 8 

Danish Bonds- 

25 70 

Do. Mai’ks Banco 

25 90 

PieapoUlan Bonds 

25 90 

Do, for the Aect. ...... 

156J 

Peruvian Scrip 

9 

Poyas Bonds 

7 10 

Prussian Bonds 

10 12 

Do.,,^82‘i. 

10 13 

Do. for the Acet 

36} 

Russiaii Bonds 

35| 

Do. for the Acet 

351 

Spanish 5 per Ct. Con- 3 

35} 

sols \ 

35} 

Do. for the Acet 


Do. 170 and 255 Bonds 

30} 

Do. 85.. Do 

46} 

Spanish 5 per Cciit.i 

43} 

Consols, 1823., \ 

27* 30 

Do. fdr fho Acet 

45 

French Rents ^ . 

38} 

French Scrip. 

U7 . 

Do. Bank Shares; 

52 

Russian Inscription . . . 

, 52 ; 

Do. MefalUc 

49 

1 50- ' ' t'.j 

Spaftiish Bohd8i|l'825w#>« 
4)o. ,foi' the Account il. . 

. 9} . 

Spanish Nationltl 5} per? 

. 9} 

qent. 


59 


m 


»04 


82 


02 


io^oU £0 0 OlNewljol«^.vv......:......se«» 4 

iigtar.,.;,!...., 3 17 « 4 ill 
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